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SPEECHES OF CIIAPLES JAMES FOX. 


CiiARLKS James Fox, third son of the Right Honourable Henry Fox, 
created Ravon Holland of Foxley, in 170o, and of Lady Georgiana Caro- 
line, eldest daughter of Charles, second Duke of Richmond, was born on the 
24 th of January, 1749. 

Haxing received the rudiments of liis education in a private school of sonic 
celebrity at Wanclsworlb, Fox was sent, at tbe agt? of nine, to Eton. Here lie 
gave early promise of future eminence. His father, through mistalicn indul- 
gence, tool# him to Spa. daring the summer of 17(>r>, whore lie was initiated 
in that taste for gaming wliich wa.s the source of much unhap[)Iness to him in 
after life. On his return to Fiiglaiid, he was, at his own desire, sent back to 
Eton. .He had left school a hoy ; he returned to it with all the follies and 
fopperies of a young 

In the autumn of 1704, he left Eton, and went to Hertford (kdlege, 
Oxford, where he was distinguished alike for las ajipllcation and sujierior 
talents. He quitted Oxfoid in the autumn of 17 (h'», and went abroad for two 
years, the chief portion of which he spent in Italy. He retunuid to j'lnghmd 
in August, 1 768 ; and liaving, during his absence, and wdiile he was yet under 
age, been elee<v»d member for Midliurst, he took his scat in the ensuing ses- 
sion, and made his first speech on tlic I otli of April, 1769, in .support of tbe 
ck cision in favour of Colonel laittrell on the famous IMiddle.sex election. He 
sjpokc, says Horace Walpole, witli insolence, but with infinite .siijv'viority of 
parts. In February, 1770, when I.ord NoTth succeeded the Duke of Grafton 
as Premier-, Fox was ajipointcd a junior lord of the Admiralty. He retained 
this situation for two years, and resigned it partly in conse(jiience of some 
misuit '«rfecanding with Lord North, and partly because he had resolved to 
oppo the Royal Marriage Bill, "•'which, tn he seiy.s, “1 sliould be 

aslujrned of doing;’’ hut he liad no thoughts, he adds, “of going into oppo- 
sition.” He had an immediate and satisfactory explanation with Lord North, 
and in January, 1773, was appointed one of the I..ords of the Treasury, j^itua- 
4ion which he continued to occupy until his memorable quarrel with Lord 
North in the February of the rollowing year. 
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A scandalous libel, reflecting on the character of the Speaker, Sir Fletcher 
Norton, having appeared in the “ Public Advertiser,” a motion had been 
made that the printer, Mr, Woodfall, be taken into the custody of the Ser- 
jeant-at-arms. Mr. Fox, thinking this punishment insufficient, without con- 
sulting Lord North, moved an amendment to the effect that Mr, Woodfall be 
committed to Newgate. But, although Lord North substituted the Gate- 
house, which was the then Westminster prison, for Newgate, as a less 
objectionable place of confinement, he was left In a minority on the division, 
Uie original motion having been carried by a majority of more than two to 
one. There had previously been some coolness between Fox and the Premier. 
The defeat, which Lord North attributed to the temerity of his colleague, did 
not, of course, tend to diminish it ; and a day or two after, while Fox was 
sitting on the Treasury bench, engaged in conversation with the Premier, he 
received from the hands of one of the door-keepers the following laconic note : 
“ Sir, — His Majesty has thought proper to order a new commission of the 
Treasury to be made out, in which I do not perceive your name. — North.” 
Fox now entered the lists of opposition : and, throughout the wliole of the 
American war, proved a most powerful antagonist to the ministers of that 
period. 

On the resignation of the ministry of Lord North, a result which the exer- 
tions of Fox, in opposition, had contributed greatly to bring about, a new 
administration was formed under the Marquis of Rockingham, in which Fox 
was appointed Secretary for Foreign Aflairs. This administration, however, 
was but short-lived ; for the death of the Premier, three months after his 
acceptance of office, overthrew all the arrangements that had been made. 
Lord Shelburne hiiving succeeded to the office of First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Fox soon afterwards tendered his resignation ; and he and Lord North, 
who for the last eight years had been violent antagonists, were found by one 
another's side in opposition. After a time, they united their strength, and 
procured a vote of censure on the terms of peace proposed by the Ministers. 
Upon this, which took place in February, 1783, Lord Shelburne resigned. 
After some difficulty, and a lapse of several weeks, during which the country 
was left without any responsible government, the coalition administration 
was formed ; the Duke of Portland being Premier, and Lord North and Fox 
Secretaries of State. The principal measure which ‘lattempt(^d was Fox’s 
East India Bill, whicli was rendered unpopular by being represented as a 
violation of chartered rights, and as tending to aggrandize the influence of 
Ministers to the detriment of the Crown. The bill, having passed through 
all its stages in the Commons with large majorities, was sent up to the Lords, 
where it w^ns read the first time without a division. Previously, however, to 
its second reading, the King sent a message, througli Lord Temple, to all 
peers ft w horn his personal influence extended, that he should deem those who 
voted for the bill not only not his friends, but his enemies. Ministers were 
consequently left in a minority ; and on the following day, the King, amidst 
the all blit universal joy of the country, dismissed them. Mr. Pitt then 
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succeeded to office as First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

From 1784 to 1792, Fox was leader of a powerful party in the Commons, 
in opposition to Mr. Pitt. His most remarkable exertions during that 
period were against the Westminster scrutiny — on the Regency — against the 
abatement of impeachments by a dissolution of Parliament — on the Libel 
bill — and on the Russian armament. From the latter part of 1792 to 1797 
his efforts were unceasing, first to prevent a war with France, and subse- 
quently to restore peace. At length, finding his exertions in Parliament 
fruitless, he determined, in the year 1797, no longer to attend in his place in 
the House, unless called upon to do so by his constituents ; and passed his 
time, from that period down to 1802, at St. Anne’s Hill, in the pursuits of 
literature, and the society and conversation of his friends. In 1 802 he re- 
turned to^ public life. The death of Mr. Pitt, on the 23rd of January, 1806, 
dissolved the Administration of which he was at the head ; and in the new 
Ministry formed under Lord Grenville, P’ox was appointed Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. He expired on the 13th September, 1800, in the fifty-eighth 
year of his age. 

“ To speak of him justly as an orator,” says Sir James Mackintosh, in his 
masterly cjiaracter of Fox,* “ would require a long essay. Everywhere 
natural, he carried into public something of that simple and negligent exterior 
which belonged to him in private. When he began to speak, a common 
observer might have thought him awkward; and even a consummate judge 
could only have been struck with the exquisite justness of his ideas, and the 
transparent simplicity of his manners. But no sooner had he spoken for 
some time, than he was changed into another being. He forgot himself and 
everything around him. He thought only of his subject. His genius 
warmed and kindled as he went on. He darted fire into his audience. 
Torrents of impetuous and irresistible eloquence swept along their feelings 
and conviction.^ He certainly possessed, above all moderns, that union of 
reason, simplicity, and vehemence, which formed the prince of orators. He 
\^as the most Demos thenean speaker since the days of Demosthenes.” 


December 1770. Mr. Serjeant Glynn moved, “That a Committee be 
appointed to inquire into the Administration of Criminal Justice, and the 
Proceedings of the Judges in Westminster Hall, particularly in Cases relating 
to the Liberty of the Press, and the Constitutional Power and Duties of 
Juries.” Mr. Alderman Oliver seconded the motion, and expressed his 
desire that the Committee should have for a particular object of its inquiry, 
the conduct of the chief delinquent, whom he believed to b6 Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield. Mr. Serjeant Glynn affirmed, that a general belief prevailed of 

* Published in Dr. Parr's Collection, entitled, “Characters of Mr. Fox, by Philo - 
patris Varvicensis.” 
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the judges being unfriendly to juries, encroaching on their constitutional 
power, and laying down false law, in order to mislead them in their verdicts. 
Sir George Savile defended the motion warmly. “ If you reject it,” said he, 
“ it will render you not only odious, but despicable. You will be thought 
possessed of no faith, no honour, no conscience. Your name will become the 
ridicule and laughing-stock of the rabble. The House will be exposed in 
songs, and ballads, and ditties, in every street : ‘ Flehit et insiffnis tota can- 
tahitur urhe,'’ The authorlings, and printers, and printers^ devils will be all 
in motion. The press will labour and groan. Newspapers, pamphlets, puns, 
and pasquinades, will increase and multiply. Grub-street will pour out its 
thousands, and Paternoster-row its tens of thousands ; and the land will be 
one scene of anarohy and confusion.” The arguments in favour of the 
motion were combated by Mr. Attorney-general Dj Grey, and Sir Gilbert 
Elliot ; and liOrd Mansfield's character was strenuously defended by Lord 
Clare and Mr. Jenkinson. Mr. Burke and Mr. Wedderburn, while they sup- 
ported the motion, disclaimed and reprobated all those asperities of diction 
w'hich had been used in speaking of tlie Ixird Chief Justice, and paid a tribute 
of applause to his extraordinary talents and conspicuous integrity. 

Mr. Fox sjioke as follows : 

“ Sill, 

“ We are told by the abettors of this motion, that jealousies, murmurs, 
and discontents increase and multqjly throughout the nation ; that the 
people are under terrible apprehensions that the lavvis perverted; that juries 
are deprived of their constitutional powers ; that the courts of justice are not 
sound and untainted; in a word, that the Judges have, like a dozen of 
mon.strous Patagonian giants, either swallowed, or are going to swallow up, 
both law and gospel. And how do tlicy prove the truth of the.se allegations ? 
The manner. Sir, is pleasant enough. They refer us to their own libellous 
remonstrances, and to tliose infamous lampoons and satires which they have 
taken care to write and circulate. They modestly substitute ibemsolves in 
the place of the nation, and call their own complaints and grievances the 
complaints and grievances of Phigland. Their meaning is plain enough, and 
we understand perfectly how all their grievances might be redi’e.ssed. 

‘‘ For my part, 8ir, 1 am not disposed to take the voice of a miserable 
faction for the voice of my country. Were the people really, dissatislied, 
I should be glad to know how 1 am to ascertain the reality of that dis- 
satisfaction ? I must freely confess that I know no other way but that of 
consulting this House. Here the people are represented, and here is 
their voice expressed. There is no other criterion but the majority of 
this assembly, by which we can judge of their sentiments. This man, in 
order to answer one purpose, and that man, in order to answer another, 
will tell you, that a general cry has gone abroad against certain men and 
certain measures : but will you he so credulous as to take liim upon his 

♦ At the time in question, the number of the Judges of the three Superior Courts 
of common law at Westminster was twelve. The number is now fifteen. 
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word, when you can easily penetrate his interested views, and find him the 
original and prime mover of all the clamour ? 

“ Sir, I could easily trace the authors of the outcry raised against the 
Judges; and I would point them out, had not they, as well as their selfish 
ends, been already exposed in all their deformity. Why, then, should we 
hesitate to put a negative upon a question, which sprang from such a low 
source? From dirt it came, and to dirt let it return. As to myself, I cer- 
tainly shall vote against the motion, as I can never acknowledge for the 
yoice of the nation what is not echoed by the majority of this House ; and I 
do not find that the majority of us entertain any suspicions, much less terri- 
ble apprehensions, of the Judges; though, if there were any just foundation 
for complaint, we must certainly have been better informed of it than the 
people. 

“ Indeed, Sir, if the adoption of this inquiry would answer any good pur- 
pose, I should not be such a violent opposer of it, convinced as I am that the 
Judges are blameless. But 1 am fully persuaded that would not bo the case. 
For, as I have shown, it Avould be an attempt to remove discontents which 
do not exist but among those who have generated, fostered, and reared them 
up to their jjresent magnitude, and who w'ould not, therefore, be satisfied, 
though J^tstice, tliough Astrea herself, should descend naked from heaven to 
exculpate our Judges. And, what is more, it \vould, on their o^vn principles, 
prove fruitless and nugatory, even if we suppose the peo])le to be really 
discontented. For what have they been doing for these two last years, but 
ringing constantly in our cars tlie contempt in which we are held by the 
people : Have not they made these walls incessantly echo with tlie terms 
of reproach, which they alleged were cast upon us by men of every degree, 
by high and low, rich and poor, learned and unlearned ? Were we not, and 
are we not still, according to their account, held in universal detestation and 
abhorrence ? Does not the whole empire, from one end to the otlier, reckon 
us equally weiii and wicked ? In a word, are we not become an abomination 
in the land ? Such is the language of tlic minority. How then can they, 
with a serious face, desire ns to undertake this iinpiiry, in order to satisfy the 
people? The people, if their former assertions are to be credited, will 
receive no good at our luinds, TJiey will regard what we say no more than 
the prattle (ft‘ a knot of coflbc-house politicians. Wc arc tc>o ridiculous as 
well as odious to do anything that will appear gracious in their eyes. 

“ W^iat, Sir, is the conclusion to be drawn ? Why, tlii.s. Let us satisfy 
ourselves. Let us act according to the dictates of honour and conscience, 
ami at peace with our own minds. It is thus tliat wc shall sooner or 
later regain the confidence of our cojnstituents, if we have lost it ; and not 
by humouring, as foolish nurses humour great lubberly boys, the wayward 
whims of a misled multitude. The characteristic of this House should be a 
firm and manly steadiness, an unshaken perseverance in the pursuit of great 
and noble plans of general utility, and not a wavering inconstant fluctuation 
of councils, regulated by the shifting of the popular breeze. If ^ve are not 
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to judge for oui*selves, but to be ever at the command of the vulgar and 
their capricious shouts and hisses, I cannot see what advantage the nation 
will reap from a representative body, which they might not have reaped from 
a tumultuous assembly of themselves, collected at random on Salisbury Plain 
or Hunnymede. And it is very well known, Sir, that such an irregular and 
riotous crowd are but ill-qualified to judge truly of their own interest, or to 
pursue it, even when they form a right judgment. They arc but very 
unsteady guardians of liberty and property. Do you want proofs ? Consult 
the English history, and you will find them in every page.'* 

Mr. Serjeant Glynn’s motion was negatived upon a division : Ayes, 76 ; 
Noes, 184. 


March 25, 1771. On the 8th of February, Colonel George Onslow made 
a complaint to the House, of Thompson and Wheble, two printers of news- 
papers, for misrepresenting the speeches, and rejecting on several of the 
members. The obnoxious passages being read, Colonel Onslow moved, that 
the printers should be called to justice for infringing the standing order. 
After some debate, the printers were ordered to attend. When th.^ Seijeant- 
at- Arms went to the houses of the printers, they were constantly denied ; 
which being reported to the House, Colonel Onslow moved an address to 
the King to issue a proclamation for the apprehension of the offenders. In 
consequence of which proclamation, Wheble was taken and carried before 
Alderman Wilkes, who not only discharged him, but took recognizances for 
prosecuting the person by whom he was apprehended. Thompson was simi- 
larly arrested, and discharged by Alderman Oliver. 

On the 12th of March, Colonel Onslow preferred a fresh complaint against 
six other printers for the same offence. They were ordered to attend the 
House : four presented themselves ; a fifth could not attend, b'3ing in custody 
in Newgate, by order of the House of Lords ; the other, whose name was 
Miller, refused to obey the summons, and an order was issued for taking him 
into custody by the Serjeant-at-Arms. When the messenger appeared, 
Miller refused to submit to the arrest, and violence being used, a constable, 
prepared for the purpose, took charge of the officer, and carried him to Guild- 
hall, to answer for the assault. Mr. Wilkes, the sitting alderman, having 
finished the business of the day, refused to take cognizance of the affxir, and 
the parties were conducted to the Mansion-house. The Lord Mayor (Aider- 
man Brass Crosby), attended by Aldermen Wilkes and Oliver, admitted the 
parties ; Mr. Miller made his complaint, and the Lord Mayor asked the 
messenger wliat offence the printer had committed, and by what authority 
he presumed to assault him ? The messenger pleaded, that he acted under 
the direction of the Speaker, and produced his warrant. The Deputy-Ser- 
jeant now announced himself, and said he came there by the Speaker’s com- 
mand, to demand not only the messenger, but Miller, his prisoner. His 
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application was refused, and Mr. Miller discharged. The assault was next 
proved : the messenger refused to give bail, and a warrant for committing 
him to the Compter was signed by the Lord Mayor and the two aldermen. 
When the matter had proceeded to this extremity, and the officers were ready 
to take away the messenger, bail was given. 

The Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms immediately related these transactions to 
the House. Orders were issued for the Lord Mayor and Alderman Oliver 
to attend in their places. The Lord Mayor was heard in his defence ; after 
which it was resolved, that the discharging Miller out of the custody of the 
messenger, the signing a wan*ant against the said messenger, and the holding 
him to bail, were breaches of the privileges of the House. Mr. Alderman 
Oliver was then heard in his defence. He declared that “ he owned and 
gloried in the fact laid to his charge ; he knew, that whatever punishment 
^vas intended, nothing he could say would avert it. As for himself, he was 
perfectly unconcerned ; and, as he expected little from their justice, he defied 
their power.” Upon this, Mr. Welbore Ellis moved, “ That Richard Oliver, 
Esq., be for his said offence committed to the Tower.” The motion was sup- 
ported by Mr. Attorney-general Thurlow and Mr. Fox ; and opposed by Sir 
George Savile, Mr. Serjeant Glynn, Mr. Alderman Townshend, Mr. Barre, 
and Mr. I^unning. Mr. Fox spoke in answer to the last gentleman. Mr. 
Fox said ; — 

“ Sir, 

“ Notwithstanding what the honourable and learned gentleman, \vho spoke 
last, has been pleased to urge with regard to the divided views and the 
divided interests of the House of Commons and the people, he has not been 
able to convince me, either that the authority of this House is not the best 
security of the national freedom, or that our welfare can possibly bo separated 
from the welfare of the public. 

“ Sir, the honourable gentleman is pleased to say, that the voice of this 
House is not ^le voice of the people, and he sets the language of clamour 
without doors in opposition to our deliberations, as if wc were not especially 
rfippointed by the constitution, the only revealers of the national mind, the 
only judges of what ought to be the sentiments of the kingdom. I say, Sir, 
what ought to be, because many laws are highly necessary for tlic public 
safety, whi^h excite the discontent of the people. If we were never to pass 
a law, until it obtained the sanction of popular approbation, wc should never 
have fi. settled revenue to support either the establishment of our domestic 
policy, or to defend ounselves against the invasion of a foreign enemy. You 
never see a tax instituted, Sir, without hearing loud impeachments of Par- 
liamentary integrity. The uninformed zealots, who seem animated with an 
enthusiastic love for their country, generally charge us with having sold thorn 
to the minister ; and we are accused of venality for imposing those burdens, 
which we know to be absolutely necessary, and to which we ourselves, if the 
House of Commons is supposed an assembly of the first property in the State, 
must always be the largest contributors. 
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Sir, it may possibly appear strange, that a representative of the people 
should not deem it more meritorious to comply with the wishes of his 
constituents, than to counteract them ; and it may possibly be urged, that it 
is his duty, upon all occasions, to act in conformity to those wishes, however 
repugnant they may be to the sense of his own conviction. Sir, I will not 
differ with the honourable and learned gentleman about the idea he 
annexes to his terms of ‘ the people I w'ill, for argument’s sake, allow that 
nine-tenths of the people arc at this moment in opposition to Government. 
But I shall at tlie same time insist, that wo have higher obligations to justice 
than to our constituents ; we are chosen the delegates of the British electors 
for salutary, not for pciiiicious purposes ; to guard, not to invade the consti- 
tution ; to keep tlie ])rivileges of the very freemen we represent, as mucli 
within their proper limits, as to control any unwarrantable exertion of the 
Royal authority. We are hound to promote their true interests in preference 
to the dearest desires of their hearts, and the constitution makes us tlic sole 
arbiters of tliose interests, notwithstanding ilie iniaginary infallibility of the 
people. 

“ To show% Sir, the propriety of this reasoning, let us suppose that the 
people, instead of this mixed monarchy, which wo celebrate as equally the 
pride and envy of the universe, should instruct us, their represen/atives, to 
introduce a democratical form of government: sliould we act as good sub- 
ject.s to our King, or as faithful guardians to our country, if we coiujdied 
with so dangerous an instruction ? We have .swa.»rn to maintain this con- 
stitution in its present form ; to mainlaiii the privileges (d‘ rarlianvent as a 
necessary part of that constitution, and neither to encroacli upcm the legal 
jurisdiction of the peers, nor the just prerogatives of the Sovereign. Shall 
wc, then, do what w’e are sensible is wrong, because the people desire it? 
Shall we sacrilice our rca.son, our honour, our coiiscienee, for fear of incurring 
the popular resentment, and while w'c are appointed to watch the Hesperian 
fruit of liberty with a dragon’s eye, be ourselves tlie only slavey of the whole 
community ? 

“Perhaps the honourable and learned gen llcinan wall tell me, tliat nothingti 
but the ‘soul of absurdity’ could suvspect the people of a design against 
their owm hap])iuess. Sir, 1 do not suspect the people of any such design, 
but I .suspect their capacity to judge of tlicir true happiness. L know they 
are generally cj edulous, generally uninformed ; captivated by appearances, 
while they neglect the most important essentials, and always ridicuiously 
ready to believe, tliat those men who liavo the greatest reason, from their 
extensive property, to be anxious for the public safety, are always concerting 
measures for the oppression of their own posterity. Sir, if 1 misrepresent 
the peojile, wdieiice sjiring those eternal terrors of being ruined in tlie midst 
of the most unbounded prosperity? Have wo not tottered, if popular clamour 
is to be credited, upon the verge of ruin, since the first moment of our exis- 
tence as a nation ? Indeed, at the period of the Revolution, patriotism itself 
acknowledges w e were saved : yet from that period let us only read the works 
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of our greatest politicians, and we shall find ourselves utterly undone ! Even 
our glorious deliverer was scarcely seated upon the throne, when the grateful 
people, whose liberties he had restored, began to consider him as an enemy 
to the constitution. In every succeeding reign it was asserted that we were 
destroyed ; and at this moment, although exulting in all the pride of a felicity 
never known to our ancestors, we are gravely told, that we have reached the 
deepest abyss of destruction ! 

“ Let us look around, Sir, — ^let us survey tbe monuments of our ruin, and 
theii ask what credit is due to the representations of our political screech- 
owls ? Observe the magnificence of our metropolis — the extent of our empire 
— the immensity of our commerce — the opulence of our people. Survey the 
unfortunate citizens of Iiondon, Sir, and you will hud every shopkeeper of 
any consideration, with his elegant villa, and his variety of equipages. Con- 
sider only .the present opposition of the City of London to the ^vhole body of 
the British legislature, and then judge how it must be oppressed ! To show 
you further the ruined state of the kingdom, let m(; remind you that our terri- 
tories occu]>y no more than tlic largest, tlic nmst valuable space f)f any Euro- 
pean dominion in tlie four quarters of tlic globe ; that our trade is proi)or- 
tioned to this superiority of empire; and iliat. our subjects, from tljc burning 
regions of llindostan to the chilling mountains of ( -anada, exceed the sub- 
jects of every other power in greatness of wealth and certainty of freedom. 
These, Sir, are the ])roofs of our dedininr/ fortune ! May our calamities of 
this kind hourly increase, though the people sliould still contiruui to murmur! 
and may we always ren\am the happiest nation under heaven, ho woven* 
offended our patriots may be because we are not happier than is consistent 
with the lot of humanity ! 

“ From what 1 have advanced, Sir, with respect to our duty as represen- 
tatives of the people, it naturally follows, that we are by no means to act 
again.st our own judgment merely to gratify their ill humour or their caprice. 
In Charles the First’s time, the unlimited indulgence of the popular wish 
occasioned the dcistruction of the constitution ; and, if the ])resent allegations 
of* popularity deserve the least Avcight, they show what incompetent judges 
the people are of the public prosperity. The last parliament, Sir, was as 
obnoxious to the people as the one in which we are now sitting : t])ey ap- 
proved what it» is fashionable to term an ‘infamous' peaco,'‘'aMd they expelled 
a profligate libeller of their lawful Sovereign ;|' yet, with all tliis weight of 
delinqnoiicy upon their heads — reviled and execrated as tliey were by the 
people — look round, and see who the people have chosen in their room. If 
we except deaths and promotions, Sir, are not the former traitors^ nearly to 
a man, again the representative body of the legislature — again trusted with 

♦ In allusion to the treaty of Paris, concluded on the 1 0th of February, 1763, between 
Great Britain, Franco, Spain, and Portugal. 

t In No. 45 of the North Briton,’* Wilkes charged George III. with having uttered 
a falsehood in his speech from the throne, for which he was expelled the House of 
Commons, on the 19th January, 1764. 
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the freedom of the subject — again the express election of the people ? When 
we behold these things. Sir, we are immediately struck with this alternative — 
either the people are not judges of their own welfare, or they have sold them- 
selves for an infamous price, to their members. In either case, the conclusion 
proves the little regard which ought to be paid to their complaints, against 
the sense of our conviction. If they are virtuous, they are not wise ; and if 
they possess wisdom, they have no right to find fault, since every oppression 
they groan under is the natural result of their own scandalous dishonesty. 

“ It is urged, Sir, with great gravity, by many gentlemen in opposition, 
that the House of Commons, as the creatures of the people, have no right 
whatever to exercise an authority over their constituents. This position, Sir, 
breathes the spirit of freedom with a vengeance, for it lays the axe to the 
root of all subordination at once, and puts an entire end to the whole system 
of constitutional government. 

‘'No doctrine, Sir, was ever yet broached in this kingdom, either so dan- 
gerous, or so ridiculous, as that which seriously insists that the House of 
Commons, because elected, is without jurisdiction, and that the people, 
because the origin of all power, must therefore be exempt from all obedience. 
The people make the laws, as well as the legislators ; but will any advocate 
of licentiousness presume to say, because they are the fountain gf authority, 
that they are of consequence discharged from a submission to legal institu- 
tions? The law, Sir, is as much the creature of their formation as this 
House ; yet, surely, it will not be said, that they are to tread it under foot, 
or to launch out into the barbarisms of their natural state, after solemnly 
forming a compact of civil society. 

“ The only point, therefore, remaining to be discussed is, Whether the 
people at large, or this House, are the best judges of the public welfare? 
For my own part, Sir, I shall not hesitate to pronounce positively in favour of 
this House. What acquaintance have the people at large with the arcana of 
political rectitude, with the connexions of kingdoms, the resqurces of national 
strength, the abilities of ministers, or even with their own dispositions ? If 
we are to believe the very petitions which they have lately presented to the 
Throne, they are unequal to those powers which the Constitution has trusted 
to their hands. They have the power of electing their representatives ; yet 
you see they constantly abuse that power, and appoint those as* the guardians 
of their dearest rights, whom they accuse of conspiring against the interests 
of their country. For those reasons. Sir, I pay no regard whatevQr to the 
voice of the people : it is our duty to do what is proper, without considering 
what may be agreeable : their business is to choose ua ; it is ours to act con- 
stitutionally, and to maintain the independency of Parliament. Whether 
that independency be attacked by the people or by the Crown, is a matter of 
little consequence ; it is the attack, not the quarter it proceeds from, which 
we are to punish ; and if we are to be controlled in our necessary jurisdiction, 
cun it signify much, whether faction intimidate us with a rabble, or the King 
MUTound us with his guards? If wc are driven from the direct line of justice 
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by the threats of a mob, our existence is useless in the community. The 
minority within doors need only assault us by their myrmidons without, to 
gain their ends upon every occasion. Blows will then carry what their argu- 
ments cannot effect, and the people will be their own agents, though they 
elect us to represent them in Parliament. What must the consequence be ? 
Universal anarchy, Sir. Therefore, as we are chosen to defend order, I am 
for sending those magistrates to the Tower who have attempted to destroy 
it ; I stand up for the Constitution, not for the people ; if the people attempt 
to invade the Constitution, they are enemies to the nation. Being, therefore. 
Sir, convinced that we are to do justice, whether it is agreeable or disagree- 
able to the people, I am for maintaining the independency of Parliament, 
and will not be a rebel to my King, my country, or my own heart, for the 
loudest huzza of an inconsiderate multitude.’' 

The question being put for the committal of Mr. Alderman Oliver to the 
Tower, the House divided: Ayes, 170; Noes, 38. 

A similar motion passed with regard to the Lord Mayor, on the 27tli. 


Fehniary^lO, 1777. On the 6th of February, Lord North brought in a bill 
“ to empower his Majesty to secure and detain Persons charged with, or sus- 
pected of, the Crime of High Treason, committed in North America, or on 
the I'ligh Seas, or the Crime of Piracy.” The progress of this bill was con- 
tested with a warmth and pertinacity proportioned to the magnitude of its 
objects, and the importance of the habeas corpus, that inestimable privilege, 
which it was intended to suspend. Lord North, on the motion for intro- 
ducing it, observed, that during the war many prisoners had been made, who 
were in actual commission of high treason ; and many might be taken in the 
same predicament, but perhaps, for want of evidence, could not be legally 
confined. It hrd been customary, on similar cases of rebellion, or danger of 
invasion, to enable the King to seize suspicious individuals; but Ministers, at 
ppcscnt, did not demand a confidence so extensive ; there was no domestic 
rqjbellion, nor any prospect of invasion ; but, as the law .stood, it was not 
possible, officially, to apprehend the most suspected persons ; prisoners made 
from the rcbbls,, and in the act of piracy on the high seas, could only be 
legally confined in the common gaols, a mode which their numbers would 
render hnpracticablc. It was necessary the Crown should have a power of 
confining them like other prisoners of war. On the second reading, upon 
the JlOth, 

Mr. Fox said, “ that the bill served as a kind of key, or index, to the 
design that Ministers had been for some years manifestly forming, the objects 
of which they rendered visible from time to time, as opportunity served, as 
circumstances proved favourable, or as protection increased and power 
strengthened. It resembled,” he said, “ the first scene in the fifth act of a 
play, wlien some important transaction or circumstance, afibeting (he chief 
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personages in the drama, comes to be revealed, and points directly to the 
iUnxnmnent. This plan had been long visible, and, however covertly hid, or 
artfully held back out of sight, was uniformly adopted, and steadily pursued. 
It was nothing less than robbing America of her franchises, as a previous 
step to the introduction of the same system of government into this country ; 
and, in fine, of spreading arbitrary dominion over all the territories belonging to 
the British crown. He contended, that nothing but the most inevitable necessity 
could justify the present measure ; such a concurrence of circumstances as 
happened at the Bevolution, when the people of England were compelled to 
embrace the alternative of submitting passively to the will of a base, perjured 
t5U'ant, or of trusting to the dangerous experiment of appointing a dictator to 
preside over them, in the person of the Prince of Orange, till a new con- 
stitutional establishment could be formed, and legally recognised. This 
perilous state of things was but of short duration ; it was running, to be 
sure, a great risk ; but then, it was to preserve the liberty of this country 
from eternal destruction.” He dwelt a considerable time on the invaluable 
advantages derived from the hahem corpus act, which he called “ the great 
palladium of the liberties of the subject expressing, at the same time, 
“ his astonishment, in the boldest and most animated terms, at the insolence 
and temerity of Ministers, who could thus dare to snatch it froii\. the people, 
by a mandate manufactured by themselves, though sanctioned by the sign 
manual ; and not only attempt to depriv^e the object of their envy, resent- 
ment, or fears, of liis liberty, but soiul him out of Great Britain, to tlie most 
remote part of the British dominions. Who knows,” said he, but the 
Ministers, in the fulness of their malice, may take into their lieads, that I 
have served on Long Island, under General AVashington ? What would it 
avail me, in .such an event, to plead an allhi ; to assure my old friends, that 1 
was, during the whole ol’ the autumn American campaign, in England ; that 
I was never in America, nor on any other sea but between Dover and Calais ; 
and that all rny acts of piracy were committed on tlie mutj^ creation ? All 
this may be very true, says a Minister, or a Minister’s understrapper ; you 
are for the present suspected, that is suilicient. 1 know you are foiidcof 
Scotland ; tliis is not the time for proofs ; you may be, and very probably 
arc innocent — what of that? — this bill cares not a fig whether you are guilty 
or innocent. I will send you, under this sign manual, to .seudy the Erse 
language in the Isle of Bute; and as soon as the operation of the bill is 
spent, you will be at liberty to return whither you please ; and t^icn you 
may, if you like, call on your accusers to prove their charges of treason in 
America, and of piracy on the high seas ; but they will laugh in your face, 
and tell you they never charged you, they only suspected you ; and the Act 
of Parliament will serve as a complete plea in bar ; it will answer a double 
end ; it will be at once your redress and our justification. Oh, but says the 
learned gentleman, it is not possible to tell how far constructive treason may 
extend ; or whether it may not reach such as have aided and abetted the 
American rebels, by sending them arms and ammunition, by corresponding 
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with them, &c. It is, it seems, lucky for me, that I have no connexion in 
America ; if I had, though they could not so decently suspect me of being 
on Long Island in August last, when they knew the contrary, they might 
say, tliat I held a treasonable or a piratical correspondence with them. 
Suppose, for instance, I had an old school-fellow, or intimate companion : I 
should most probably have kept up a correspondence ; and, when writing to 
him, should have told him, ‘ that the Whigs, and those that were friends to 
the Revolution, were looked upon now as factious persons ; for these are the 
the times that large strides are taken, not only to destroy the liberties of 
America, but of this country likewise.’ Would not such a paragraph as this 
furnish a good ground for suspicion r But weakness, cruelty, suspicion, and 
credulity, arc almost always inseparable ; at least, they are often found in the 
same company. Ministers are credulous in the extreme, because they are 
fearful ; and they are fearful from a consciousness of their crimes. Sus- 
picions, however ill-founded, upon tales, liowcver improbable, are received 
by them as facts not to be controverted : witness the information of Richard- 
son against Sayre, some time since ; and the recent affair of John the Fainter, 
relative to the improbable story of his setting fire to the rope -house at 
Fortsmouth. I am not surprised at anything. The lone of the Minister is 
become firn]^, loud, and decisive, lie has already assured us, in this House, 
that he has nearly subdued America ; and, by what wc are able to collect 
from this bill, wc may presume he means to extend his conquests nearer 
home.” 

The House divided on the motion for the second reading of the bill : 
A^eas, 195; Noes, 43. 


February 2, 1778, The order of the day being read, for the House to 
resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, to consider of the State 
of the Nation ; ,tlic several estimat<,'s, papers, and accounts wliicli had been 
moved for, were referred to the said Committee. Tlie House then went into 
tl^ Committee, Mr. Fulteney in the chair. Upon which, Mr. Fox rose, 
and said : — 

• “ S.I11, 

“It is my •intention to enter this day only into the minor part of the 
business, whicli I hope will undergo the consideration of this committee ; a 
committee, Sir, appointed I’or the important purpose of considering the present 
alarming state of the nation. I must, however, beg not to be considered as 
the mover in this momentous concern ; it is the nation that calls for this 
inquiry, and I am only one instrument in the bringing it about. AVhatIhave 
to beg of the House, is not to mix this day’s business with anything that has 
passed before, hut to go plainly and directly to the business, to consider what 
is the actual state of the country, and how Great Britain can be saved from 
the critical situation in which she now stands. And in considering the sub- 
ject, I would wish gentlemen would agree with me at least so far, as to divest 
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themselves of all former opinions, of all favourite ideas, and of all prejudices 
which may have been contracted in the course of past debates, and take them 
up anew as they are the result of the present inquiry, and the fair deductions 
from tlic information now conveyed to the House. I would wish gentlemen 
to forget their animosities, and consider themselves neither as friends nor 
enemies to America, nor that country either with love or hatred, but regard 
it with a calm and dispassionate mind, as a part, and a very considerable part, 
of the British empire. 

“ Sir, the method I have chalked out to myself, as the most likely way to 
bring men to a right understanding of the present state of the nation, and to 
point out what conduct it is our interest in future to pursue, is to state facts 
as they appear from the papers on the table ; first, with respect to the Army, 
that in the years 1774, 1775, 1776, and 1777, there was such an army, con- 
sisting of so many thousand men, and that such and such operations were 
performed ; I shall, secondly, state the impossibility of increasing that army ; 
and, thirdly, the enormous expense that has already been incurred. The 
resources in men and money thus failing us, the conclusion naturally is, that 
there must be some sort of negotiation, and in this part of the business I can- 
not too much lament, that my motion for papers relating to what has already 
passed on this subject was rejected.^ This would have enabled the House 
to judge of the impediments that have hitherto prevented such negotiations 
from taking place, and to provide some adequate remedy. 

“ After having stated these facts, and drawn this conclusion, which, I think, 
may fairly be deduced from them, I shall go retrospectively, and show that 
the war has been mismanaged, even on the principles of those who undertook 
it. It will be, then, a proper time to look back, and see to what our want of 
success has been owing, as I believe I may lay it down as an incontrovertible 
axiom, that, when a country falls, within the short space of a few years, from 
the highest pinnacle of glory to which any country^ either in ancient or 
modem times, ever arrived, there must have been some radical en*or in the 
government of it : though at the same time I will allow, that if it should turn 
out that there is a radical error, it is not of itself a proof of the criminality of 
Ministers. I am inclined to think, that there has been a radical error in 
carrying on the war at all, and likewise that there have been errors equally 
great in the conduct of it. 

“ Sir, I shall not now enter into any more of the proceedings relative to 
America, than are necessary to show the immediate steps which have brought 
us into our present situation. Without discussing the various questions 
which have been for many years agitated in Parliament, I shall take up the 
measures relative to America in the year 1774, when the riots at Bostonf first 

♦ On the 2nd of December, 1777, Mr. Fox made the motion to which he refers. 

t The British Legislature having passed an act permitting tea to be exported free of 
duty to all parts of the globe except America, where it w'as subjected to an impost of 
Uireepence in the pound, the inhabitants of Boston had thrown into the sea three 
cargoes of tea, which, had been consigned to that port for sale by the East India Com- 
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called for the attention of this House : papers were, indeed, called for and 
granted, but there were some things that tended that year to shut the eyes of 
Ministers to the true state of that country, and the true interest of this, — 
which was to prevent, rather than stimulate and increase, the general discon- 
tents in the colonies ; everybody must allow, that the agreement with the 
East India Company was a most unfortunate one, and the immediate source 
of all the troubles that have since followed ; everybody knows what happened. 
Here began a capital mistake of the Ministry : they mistook a single 
province for a whole continent ; they mistook the single province of 
Massachusetts Bay for the American empire. Virginia, a colony no less 
jealous of its rights, nor less warm in its assertion of them, was entirely 
forgotten : it was not thought possible that any other colony should unite with 
the Massachusetts ; now whoever fights against ten men, and thinks he is 
contending only with one, will meet with more difficulties than if he was 
aware of the force brought against him : for I believe I may lay it dowm as 
an undoubted maxim in politics, that every attempt to crush an insurrection 
with means inadequate to the end, foments instead of suppresses it. The 
case here ^vas, you took a great object for a small one, you took thirteen 
provinces for one : and not only that, you imagined the other twelve W'cre 
with you, when the very act you were then doing, made those tw^elve equally 
hostile ; for another misfortune at this time was the taking a violent step 
against the town of Boston. If America was not before sufficiently united in 
a determined resistance to the claims of this country, this measure made all 
America combined : they were all from that moment united with the town of 
Boston, which might have been before the object of the jealousy of the rest. 
Another mistake was the altering the government of the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay,^ whereas the acts of all the other colonies, as well as this, 
plainly showed it was not the form of government in that province which 
occasioned the commotions there, because other provinces, wdiich depended 
more on the Crowm, and which have the appellation of royal governments, 
were not less early or less vigorous in their opposition and resistance. Now, 
Sir, if the form of this government was not itself the cause of the troubles in 
tliat country, then the alarm given by the alteration of that government was 
ccttainly a most caintal mistake ; because it gave the whole continent reason 
to think and ^o fear, that they had no security in the permanency of their 
government, hut that it was liable to be altered or subverted at our pleasure, 


pany. The Act 14 Geo. III., c. 19, was, in consequence, passed, by which it was de- 
clared illegal to land or ship merchandize at Boston, until full satisfaction was made 
to thi East India Company for the loss of their tea. For a full account of the riots at 
Boston, which led to the passing of the Boston Port Act, see ** Annual Register,” vol. 
xvii., p. 49 et seq, 

* In the year 1774, an Act had been passed for taking ,nway the charter of the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay, and vesting the nomination of counsellors, judges, and 
magistrates in the Crown, and in some cases in the King’s governor ; all to be remove- 
able at the pleasure of the Crown. 
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on any cause of complaint, whether real or supposed ; their natural jealousies 
were awakened; by the same reasoning, the governments of the other 
colonies, though much more dependent on the Crown, might be rendered 
entirely despotic, and they were all from thence taught to consider the town 
of Boston as suffering in the common cause, and that they tliemselves might 
very soon stand in need of that assistance which tliey were now lending to 
that unfortunate town. 

“ But, Sir, tliere was another circumstance which tended to mislead the 
House, and for which the Ministers and not the House were entirely to 
blame, and that was the partial manner in which they laid papers before the 
House ; they laid the accounts of facts, but no o})inloris of people upon the 
spot as to the extent of the resistance, the temper of the people, or any other 
circumstance concerning it. Now, Sir, if men are endued with passions, if 
tliey are not mere machines, the knowledge of facts is notliing, unless it is 
accompanied with a knowledge of the springs and motives from whence such 
actions proceeded. Suppose, for instance, a person in a distant country had 
no other way of judging of the temper of this House, and of the motives of 
their conduct, but from our printed votes ; could such a man form any judg- 
ment of the reasons why sucli a line of conduct was approved, and why such 
a one W’Jis rejected? Sir, it would be ridiculous in the extreme to suppose it. 
Now, Sir, 1 will venture to affirm, tliat this House was not, in the year 1771, 
informed of the spirit of oppo.sition there was in America, and of their preju- 
dices agaimst taxation. If they had, I should hope they would have thought 
it wise, if not just, to have applied such remedies as might have healed rather 
than irritated the distemper. But, instead of anything of this sort, other hills 
were immediately passed, sho^YiTlg that all was of a Iiostile nature, and that 
nothing was to be expected from this country but coercion and puni.shmcnt, 
particularly the Act, as it is called, for the more impartial Administration of 
Justice I mean the Act for sending over persons to bo tried here in Eng- 
land. This gave tlie idea of a great and effective army, as a provision for the 
consequences of inucli bloodshed and slaughter. And, after all, what sort of 
an army was sent ? As that Act excited their terror as well as indignation 
at our injustice, so tlie army that was sent excited their derision, without at 
all le.ssening their resentment. It taught them to contemn the power of this 
country, as much as they abhorred its injustice. 

“ But, as if all this was not sufficient to irritate and provoke, the Quebec 
Act was passed,! the contents of which everybody knows. The j^rincipal 

c 

♦ By the 14th Goo. HI, c. 39, it was enacted and declared, that if any person were 
indicted in the province of Massachu.«;etts Bay, for murder, or any other capital offence, 
and it should appear to the Governor, by information on oath, that the fact was com- 
mitted in the exercise or aid of the magistracy in suppressing tumults and riots, and 
that a fair trial could not be had in the province, he should send the person so indicted 
to any other colony, or to Great Britain, for trial. 

f The Act for altering tlie Government of the province of Quebec, was passed in the 
year 1774. 
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purpose of this Act was to form a great interest in Canada, to be a perpetual 
check upon the southern provinces, and to keep them in awe ; it was con- 
sidered in this light in America, and was held up by the violent party in that 
country as a specimen of tlio form of government that might be introduced 
and established in every part of that continent. Hardly any man after this 
would say a word in favour of the British legislature ; every remaining friend 
to government, as he was called — that is, every man less violent than the 
most violent, had nothing to say in favour of the good intentions of the 
mother country. After this act passed, it put an unanswerable argument in 
the mouths of all parties, that the intentions of Great Britain were vindictive 
in the extreme. The makers of the Quebec Act, whoever they were, thus 
became the friends to the violent party in America. If they had not thus 
seasonably interposed, there was a chance of v^merica being divided, or at 
least of there being different degrees of resistajicc in its colonies. This made 
them alf not only more firmly united, but ccjually zealous and animated, 
equally determined to go all lengths rather than submit. Novv, 8ir, the 
passing of that Act at that time, had the same effect that, for instance, the 
repeal of the Test Act would have had in King William's time ; for however 
great a friend 1 am to universal toleration, I sliould certainly have been 
against it at that period, because it would have disobliged one party, morc! 
than it would have served another ; it would have joined a great body of 
Tories to the enemies of tlie Revolution, who were already sufficiently 
numerous. From the moment. Sir, this Quebec Act passed, there was only 
one party in America; it stopped the mouths of the moderate party, if any such 
were still loft, 

“Another extraordinary idea, Sir, was at this time taken up, namely, tliat 
the coercive Acts passed in that session would execute themselves. Tlie 
only argument in favour of the Ministers on this head is, lluit they thought 
the army there sufficiently strong to enforce the execution of these Acts. 
This is another instance in which tlie Parliament confided absolutely in 
Ministers, as I allow must sornetiines be the case ; it may not be fit on all 
occasions for Parliament to know, while an important business is in execution, 
every step and every particular ; there must be a certain degree of confidence 
I’^jposed in Ministers : that confidence was reposed here, and Ministers ar : 
therefore am^werable if it should appear that they have abused it. 81 r, in 
1775, Ministers began to be afraid that more ill consequences might follow ; 
they then found, for the first time, that the cause of Boston was the cause of 
America ; they therefore passed more laws, and sent out a capiud reinforce- 
ment, with three able generals.’*^' The Americans, on the other hand, became 
still*more united ; the name of a party was, however, yet kept up, and, not- 
withstanding all the violent measures of this country, and tlie armies that 
were sent out for the purpose of supporting the friends of Government, the 
Tories, as they were called, and punishing the Whigs, yet the Tories suffered 
more than the Whigs, their friends more than their enemies. 

“ But, as if all this was not enough to exasperate, and to prove they had 
♦ Generals Howe, Burgo^ne, and Clinton, 
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no resource left biit in self-defence, we rejected, before the end of the session 
of 1775, the petition from New York,* * * § drawn up in the most affectionate 
and respectful terms that could be, considering the state of the contest : this 
was the last effort of the moderate party, your own friends, who were told, 
on the news going back to America, ‘You see what dependence is to be put 
in Great Britain : how will she treat us, when she has thus treated you?’ Sir, 
a few 'Weeks before the arrival of the reinforcements, the civil war began. 
Then followed the battle of Bunker’s-hill.f This ought, at least, to have been 
a lesson to the Ministry that America was unanimous, and determined to put 
everything at stake. Sir, there is one circumstance I omitted to mention in 
its place, and that is the conciliatory proposition of the noble lord (North)4 
I need not go into this now; it has been often considered, and, without 
saying anytliing more about it at this time, I will only say, what everybody 
must allow, that this House was left to judge of the quantum^ which was 
one of the very principal objections urged by the Americans, that they did 
not know how far this claim of ours might extend ; it was, in fact, not only 
asserting the right, but establishing it in practice. Now, Sir, I beg leave to 
stop here for a moment, and ask this question — Does any man seriously think 
it better to give up America altogether, unless we can exercise the right of 
taxation in the uncontrolled and unlimited manner in which w'e claim it?” 

Mr, Fox then ran over the various operations of our army in America, 
after the arrival of the troops, from their being cooped up in Boston, to their 
being obliged ultimately to leave it.§ He then described the conduct of 

* Presented by Mr. Burko. 

f In June, 1775, the English attacked Bunker’s Hill, which was occupied by the 
American troo])s, and having been twice driven back, succeeded in dislodging their 
opponents, but with a loss of 220 killed, and 828 woufided. — “Holmes’ Annals of 
America,” vol, ii., p. 211, note. 

J Lord North’s proposition for conciliation with America was, “That when the 
Governor, Council, and Assembly, or General Court, of any of His Majesty’s provinces 
or colonies in America, shall propose to make provision, according' to the condition, 
circumstances, and situation, of such province or colony, for contributing their projior- 
lion to the common defence (such proportion to be raised under the authority of th3 
General Court, or General Assembly, of such province or colony, and disposable by 
Parliament) and shall engage to make provision also for the support of the civil 
government, and the administration of justice, in such province or colony, it will be 
proper, if such proposal shall be approved by His Majesty and the two Houses of 
Parliament, and for so long as such provision shall be made accordingly, to forbear, in 
respect of such province or colony, to levy any duty, tax, or assessment, or to impose 
any further duty, tax, or assessment, except only such duties as it may be expedient 
to continue to levy or to impose for the regulation of commerce; the net produce of 
the duties last mentioned to be carried to the account of such province or colony 
respectively/' 

§ Die retreat from Boston, for the purpose of assuming a more central position for 
hostilities, had long been meditated and resolved upon by the British general, but was 
delayed by the want of transports, and by other circumstances. When, however, 
Washington obtained possession of Dorchester heights, it was rendered compulsory. 
“Adolphus' History of the Beign of George III.,'* vol. ii,, pp. 337, 338. 
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America. “ What,*^ said he, “ was the language of America at this time ? They 
send a petition to this country, couched in the most respectful terms, dis- 
claiming every idea of independence, which had been, in the course of the 
preceding session, objected to their conduct, and desiring no concession that 
would be in the least dishonourable to the mother country, but supplicating 
His Majesty, that he would be pleased to point out some mode. How was 
this petition received, and what was the answer? All that was said, was, 
to this petition no answer will be given. But the Ministry gave out, that 
the petition was all a farce, for the Americans wanted independence. If this 
had been really the case, which I in my conscience do not believe, what 
occasion was there for saying so r Why not have tried the experiment, and 
by this means have showed to all the world the unreasonableness of your 
enemies and your own moderation ? Suppose, for instance, you had been 
treating with Louis XIV., who, everybody allows, aimed at universal mon- 
archy; suppose you had been treating with him about a petty town in 
Flanders, would you have told him, ‘ Ay, it is impossible to treat with you, 
you aim at universal monarchy, you never mean to give up this town, for you 
will not be contented till you get them all.’ But, Sir, least of all should this 
have been objected by those who say the Government have a gi*eat party 
in America^; that the friends to British government arc still numerous and 
powerful there ; for these arguments militate against each other. If inde- 
pendence was a popular pretension in America, why should America have 
unnecessarily disclaimed it ? Yes, but it is said, it was meant to deceive 
America ; — why, then, if it wa.s necessary to deceive America, she did not 
mean independence, otherwise it would have been deceiving her into the 
belief of a thing wlilch she did not approve. But, if America was averse to 
independence, was it not worth while to try pacific measures : 

“ Instead, however, Sir, of anything of this sort, a change of Administration 
at this time took place, w'hich plainly showed there was no chance left but 
in war ; and now, for the first time. Sir, — I allow it, — real, vigorous measures 
were adopted ; the whole force of this country was to be exerted : every 
n^rve was to be strained. The first event, however, of this campaign, — 1 
mentioned it before, — was General lIowe’.s being driven out of Boston ; and 
now. Sir, only to show the versatility of some people, and, as an instance 
how ready th^ men who caused all these calamities are to adapt themselves 
to the unfortunate consequences of their own conduct, as soon as the news 
came oyer of General Howe’s evacuating Boston, they congratulated each 
other on the event, they were glad of it, it was a lucky step, though, by the 
bye, there is still the greatest reason to believe it was a matter of necessity, 
not of choice. Fifty-five thousand men had been voted ; Sir William Howe’s 
army was completely reinforced. FiVerybody knows what passed. He makes 
himself master of Long Island ; he takes New York, Here were two or 

* As to the battle on Long Island, the evacuation of New York by the American 
troops, and the subsequent engagements between the British and Americans, see 

Holmes* Annals of America,” vol. ii., p. 245, el seq. 
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three battles gained; here was a sort of victory, though not an absolute 
extinction of the enemy’s army. What followed ? All promises of taking 
the moment of victory for proposing terms of accommodation were forgot. 
But this was the moment in which the Americans declared themselves 
Independent States."*^ Did this look like a termination of the contest ? If it 
did, there was a circumstance that passed in the latter end of the year 1776, 
from which you might, at last, have learnt that it was impossible to reduce 
them by mere force. I mean the affair at Trenton.f The sudden manner 
in which this army was gathered together, the success that attended it from 
the nature of the country, plainly showed it was impossible entirely to reduce 
them. But to show the deafness of Administration to every proof of the true 
disposition of America, and to show, likewise, the uniform conduct of gentle- 
men on this side of the House, a motion was made in the latter end of the 
year 1776, for a revision of the laws by which the Americans might think 
themselves aggrieved.^ To revise the Acts that had been passed was surely 
as gentle a word as could be made use of, and indeed was the expression 
made use of by the Commissioners themselves in a proclamation they issued 
in America. I need not say, Sir, that this motion was, for various reasons, 
but without one solid argument, rejected. 

“ Sir, as to the events of the last campaign, I shall touch them vc^ry slightly. 
It is sufficient to say, that no decisive stroke has been given. We have got 
possession of three towns instead of one, but of no more extent of country 
than is just within a small circuit round these towns. With regard to General 
Burgoyne’s expedition, § I will only say, — that it failed. The expedition itself 
is of such a dye, that it deserves a separate consideration. It should be 
reserved to itself, 

“ Sir, after having passed resolutions concerning the various facts and 
events during the period I have been describing, the House will naturally 
form an opinion concerning their future conduct, and I shall then ask, whether 
any man can imagine it possible to go on with an offensive war ? If it should 
appear that our means are inadequate to the conquering them, and that the 
having gone on so far has shaken the credit of the nation, more than it wy.s 
shaken at the end of a six years’ war with France, then it will be for the 
House to consider what is to be done in the present moment. It seems fo 
me that the inference will be, that force alone is not sufficient, and that we 
must call in negotiation to jts aid. But, Sir, this is a subsequent considera- 

* The Americans declared themselves independent on the 4ih July, 1776. 

t For an account of tlie battle of Trenton, and of the manner in which Washington 
took the Hessian troops by surprise, and obliged a considerable number of them to lay 
down their arms, the rest having escaped ; see “Adolph. Hist, of Reign of Geo. III.*’ 
vol. ii, p. 384. 

I Mr. Fox alludes to Lord John Cavendish’s motion for a revisal of the laws by 
which the Americans might think themselves aggrieved. 

J See “Holmes* Annals of America,** vol. ii,, p. 269 et seg, ; and^“ Adolph. History 
of the Reign of George III.,** vol. ii., p. 464 et $eq. 
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tion. Another question, likewise, with regard to the alliances of this country : 
if it'shall appear that we are strong in alliances, then it is very true we may 
venture somewhat further than we might otherwise venture. This is a very 
proper thing to be considered. 

“ Sir, I set out with acquainting the House, that I meant to-day to begin 
with a very small part of the business ; it is only ^ to draw an inference 
from the papers on the table, that in the present situation of things it will be 
very imprudent to send any more troops out of the kingdom. The peace 
establishment of troops in Great Britain has been 17,000. Now, Sir, I do 
not mean, by what I say, to approve of that establishment. 1 think it too 
high; but such it has been of late years ; 17,000 for Great Britain ; 12,000 
for Ireland; 3,500 for Gibraltar, and 2,300 for Minorca. These make, 
altogether, 34,800. This is the establishment in time of profound peace. 
But various reasons conspire to make us apprehensive of war ; the conduct 
of France, the state of public credit, his Majesty’s speech at the opening of 
the session, are alone sufficient to prove that there is the greatest reason to 
prepare for a foreign war. Now, Sir, if 34,000 men are necessary to be kept 
up in time of peace, I think no gentleman can be of opinion that we should 
have less than that number at the present moment. Mr. Fox then showed 
from the ):)apcrs on the table, that the number of the troops now in Great 
Britain, including the officers, non-effective, &c., did not exceed 15,000 ; in 
Ireland, 8,000 ; in Gibraltar and Minorca, 5,000 ; so that there was now an 
actual deficiency in the ^:)cace- establishment of 6,000 men. I think, Sir, it 
appears from this, that it would be madness to part with any more of our 
army. As to the new levies, I do not now consider whether the levying 
them without the approbation of Parliament be legal and constitutional ; 
that will be to be considered another day : but I speak on a supposition of 
their being levied. And if they are, 1 should hope it is not intended that 
the safety of this country is to be left to them. 

On the whole, Sir, it appears to me, that if gentlemen are not blind, they 
will see that the war is impracticable, and that no good can come from force 
ynly ; that the lives that have been lost, and the treasures that have been 
wasted, have been wasted to no purpose ; that it is high time we should look 
to our own situation, and not leave ourselves defenceless upon an idea of 
strengthenir^g the army in America, when, after all, it will be less strong than 
it was last year, — a year which produced nothing decisive, nor in the least 
degree^ tending to complete conquest.” 

Mr. Fox concluded with moving, That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, that he will be graciously pleased to give orders that 
no^orc of the Old Corps be sent out of the kingdom.” 

The Committee divided : For Mr. Fox’s motion, 165 ; against it, 259. 
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April 10. In the Committee on the State of the Nation, Mr. Powys, after 
a speech, in the course of which he maintained, that, from the exhausted 
state of the finances of the country, and the great expense into which the 
American war had plunged it, nothing could be more necessary to us than 
peace with America, moved, “ That the powers of the Commissioners 
appointed to treat with America be enlarged; and that they be authorized 
to declare the Americans absolutely and for ever independent.”’*^ 

Mr. Fox said, ‘‘ he had formed a decided opinion upon the present ques- 
tion, and if he should happen to differ in his sentiments from a venerable 
character, whom he honoured and revered (Lord Chatham), the committee 
'would give him credit that no early prejudice, no infant jnq^^? directed his 
judgment or influenced his mind. He had considered this matter, abstracted 
from every other object, and his judgment was formed upon logical, as well 
as natural, reasoning and deduction. The dependency of America he thought 
it impossible, from our situation, as well as from the nature of the object, for 
us to regain. She had joined with France in an amicable and commercial 
treaty. The latter had recognized her independency,! and both were bound in 
gratitude to defend one another, against our resentment on the one hand, or 
our attempt to break it on the other. If by concession or coercion we 
attempted to recover the dependency of America, we should have the powers 
of France and America, and perhaps Spain, to encounter with. If we 
attempted to punish France for recognizing the independency of America, 
America would join her, and we should have, in tjithcr case, two, if not 
three, powers to combat with. It was probable, that the greatest part of 
Europe would join in the recognizance. Gratitude on the one hand, and 
obligation on the other, would unite them in one bond, and we should expe- 
rience the joint efforts of all, if we attacked one. If, on the contrary, the 
committee agreed to the motion, and thereby recognized the independency of 
America, \\c should be no longer bound to punish the European powers, 
who had already, or wlio might do the same ; and we should probably secure 
a larger share of the commerce of the Americans, by a perpetual alliance on 
a federal foundation, than on a nominal dependence. ,, 

“ He could not avoid lamenting the language at present used in the House 
of Commons ; namely, that the Americans were not generally inclined tb 
independence. Now, could anything be more distant from probability? Had 


* Tlic Earl of Carlisle, Governor Johnstone, and Mr. Eden, together with Lord Howe 
and his brother General Howe, were appointed his Majesty’s commissioners under the 
18 Geo. III., c. 13, to treat witli the Americans, As to the terms offered by the com- 
missioners, and the reply of Congress, see “Adolph. Hist, of Reign of Geo, III,,** vol. ii., 
p. 580, and “ Ilolmos* Annals of America,** vol. ii., p. 290. 

t On the 6tli February, 1778, the treaty by which Ehance recognized the inde- 
pendence of, and entered into commercial arrangements with, the United States, was 
executed ; and on the 2l8t March, in the same year, a public audience and reception 
was given to the American ambassadors, Franklin, Deane, and Lee, by the Ehench 
Holmes* Annals of America,** vol. ii., pp. 281, 203, 
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we not seen proof upon proof exhibited to the contrary ? Had not the 
provinces, one and all, entered into the most solemn bond not to depart from, 
or rescind, their vote of independency ? and had not even thousands of them, 
in the province of Carolina, as well as in others, taken an oath before 
Heaven to maintain it? The Congress and the people were the same. 
Distinct opinions, party distractions, and disunited interests, had not been 
formed in America, with regard to the great point in which, by their 
unanimity, they had succeeded. He laughed to hear the contrary asserted ; 
but he hoped sincerely that the honourable gentleman near him (Governor 
Johnstone), and the other commissioners, had more solid grounds to go upon, 
and more rational hopes of success. He viewed the dependency of America 
as a matter of very little moment to any part of this country, other than the 
Minister and his dependants. He understood that the appointment of 
governors, and other officers by the Crown, was an object of their contem- 
plation, and one which they esteemed of great consequence. It was meant, 
he supposed, as an addition to the weight in the scale of Government, and 
this circumstance deserved the most serious attention of the House. The 
three estates of Parliament could no longer be the security and defence of 
our constitution, than while they remained in an equipoise with regard to 
one another. If one preponderated, the executive over the legislative, or 
the legislative over the executive, the superstructure must fall. It was a 
melancholy, but certain truth, that the power of the executive had been 
gradually exerting itself to a predominancy for some years past, and its 
growth was already dangerous to our constitutional existence. The further 
advantage that would be thrown into the scale, by the weight of America, 
would give maturity to its growth, and perpetual dominion to it over tlie 
legislative ; because, by the exemption from taxation, no degree of weight 
whatever was added to the legislative state. Taxes were so far necessary 
to our constitution, seeing that they engaged the people narrowly to watch, 
and resist the influence of the Crown. Their lives and properties could 
only be in daiiger when the Crown became despotic. A security against 
that danger destroyed their fears ; and not being concerned in the advance- 
ment or depression of the Crown, they did not regard its progress. Good 
God ! then, could Britons with their eyes open, and sensible of the danger 
arising fron^ the predominancy of the executive power, wilfully tlirow so 
great an addition of strength into it, as the power of appointing the officers 
to the government of America must necessarily create ? Had we not appoint- 
ments, douceurs, sinecures, pensions, titles, baubles, and secret-service money 
enough already? Did not the creatures of Government swarm in every 
dcjfartment, and must we add to their number ? 

“ He could not sec that American independency would so soon rise as the 
honourable gentleman imagined, to maritime pre-eminence. The Americans 
could have no inducement to hunt for territory abroad, when what they 
quietly possessed would be more than they could occupy and cultivate. 
They would find the advantages of conquest unequal to those of agriculture; 
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and remembering that man had naturally a predilection for the enjoyment of 
landed property, they would find it impossible, in a country where land was 
to be had for nothing, to propagate a spirit of manufacture and commerce. 
Every American, more or less, would become the tiller and planter, and the 
country might, in some future and distant period, be the Arcadia, but it 
could never be the Britain of the world. 

He reverted to the arguments of an honourable gentleman near him 
(Mr. Pultcney), in regard to the finances of this country. He never was 
more surprised than he was at hearing a man of sense introduce such a 
puerility. The internal opulence of the country might be introduced as a 
figure of show, to delude the ignorant into an extravagant idea of our 
resources ; but tlie people must know that it was a mere delusion. If we 
were reduced to such an emergency as to have reference to the fundamental 
opulence, so rniglit our enemy ; and, comparing the one resource with the 
other, we must acknowledge that theirs, in that respect, was treble our 
own. Our natural resources, he knew, were suj)enor to those of our enemy, 
in j)roportion to the extent of country ; but we ought to remember, that theirs 
were capable of more iniprovcments without injuring the people than onrs. 
Would Ministers but abolisli the extravagant method of collecting their 
revenues, the voluptuous manner of expending them, and the , enormous 
extent of the royal expenditure, what a superiority, in lioiiit of revenue, 
might they not elFcct ! 

“ He condemned the Conciliatory Acts as totally inadequate to tlic object, 
and declared, that if they produced any good end, he should attribute it 
solely to the infiuence of the honourable and worthy gentleman (Governor 
Johnstone) who was last joined in the commission. He hoped the com- 
mittee would consider seriously of the matter before them : there had been 
enough of treasure fruitlessly wasted ; find, that they might not waste more 
on an inadequate commission, he begged them to extend its powers, and 
thereby secure its success. He could not avoid adverting loathe conduct of 
the Ministry, in regard to the French ‘ aggression.’ He knew not from 
whence the word came, but he supposed it meant ‘ insult.’ Himself am} 
others were termed pusillanimous, because they attempted to stem the torrent 
of rage that rushed from the bosoms of the Ministry on that occasion 
they were called pusillanimous, because they were calm ; but cauld they not 
now, with double energy, send back the term on those men who had con- 
fessed that the nation was insulted ; who had made the King and the , Parlia- 
ment of England confess that they were insulted; and who, for a whole 
month, had pocketed the insult, without preparing to punish it, or taking a 
single step for tlic defence of the nation ? He begged the committee to 
observe, that the Ministry, consciou.s of their own inability, were obliged, when 
they wanted service to be performed, to call to their assistance the very men 
who had condemned their measures, and uniformly despised them. But if 
a peace was to be negotiated, or a war to be undertaken (meaning the ap- 
pointment of Governor Johnstone in the one case, and Admiral Keppel and 
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Lord Amherst in the other), they were obliged to employ the men on his 
side of the House/’ 

Mr. Burke supported the motion. Mr. Pulteney, Governor Johnstone, 
and Mr. Dundas, opposed it. Mr. T. Townshend thought the motion pre- 
mature, and moved, “ That the Chairman do leave the chair which was 
agreed to without a division. 


November 20. The King opened the session with a speech from the 
throne, replete with complaints of the unexampled and unprovoked hostility 
of the Court of Franco. With regard to the events of the war, it was short 
and inexplicit ; grounding the hopes of success on future exertions, on the state 
of preparation, and on the spirit of the people, more than on the actions of 
the ^campaign ; w'hich were alluded to with a coldness that might easily be 
construed into censure. Notice was, however, taken of the protection 
afforded to commerce, and of the large reprisals made upon the injurious 
aggressors. The professions of neutral powers were represented as friendly, 
but their armaments suspicious : the failure of the conciliatory measures 
was regretted : the necessity of active exertions by sea and land, pointed out 
by the situation of affairs, was urged in general terms, without specifying 
any plan of o*perations : wdth regard to the American war, a total silence was 
observed. The address of the House of Commons, with the usual professions 
of attachment and support, repeated, in nearly the same expressions, the sen- 
timents contained in the speech. Mr. Thomas Townshend moved, to sub- 
stitute in place of part of the address, the following amendment : “ To assure 
liis Majesty, that with the truest zeal for the honour of the Crown, and the 
warmest affection for his Majesty's person and family, we arc ready to give 
tlic most ample support to such measure as may be thought necessary for the 
defence of these kingdoms, or for frustrating the designs of that restless 
power which has so often disturbed the peace of Europe : but that we think 
it one of our mo*st important duties, in the present melancholy posture of 
affairs, to inquire by what fatal counsels, or unhappy systems of policy, this 
country has been reduced from that splendid situation wdiich, in the early 
part of his Majesty's reign, made her the envy of all Europe, to such a 
dangerous state as that wdiich has of late called fortli our utmost exertions 
without any adequate benefit.” 

Mj*. Fox rose and said 

“ I rise. Sir, to second the amendment made by my right honourable 
friend^ because I wish as much as he does to promote an inquiry into the mis- 
conduct and incapacity of his Majesty’s present ministers.’*^ I know that 
view^s of succeeding to some one of the offices filled by them, will be assigned 
as the motives of my conduct in opposing them, but we are now' in a situation 
whicli obliges me to neglect all such considerations. I think myself so loudly 


* Lord North and his colloagues. 
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called upon by my duty to my country, that I will freely expose my character 
to public animadversion, while I pursue that line which my duty marks out. 
Nobody is more sensible than I am of the necessity of unanimity at this 
juncture, and I wish 1 had the opportunity afforded me of supporting the 
Ministry with justice to the country: but that, Sir, can never be the case 
with the present. I know them too well to do so, and shall feel it my duty 
to give them every opposition in my power. I know that doing so will be 
called clogging the wheels of Government at a time when they ought to be 
assisted by every man ; but. Sir, they have reduced us to that paradoxical 
situation, that I must choose one of two evils, for they have not left us 
the power of choosing any good : it is a paradox in fact, and I will take 
that part which appears to be, though bad, the best. I must, consequently, 
use all my exertions to remove the present Ministry, by using every means in 
my power to clog them in this House, to clog them out of this House, and 
to clog everything they engage in while they continue in office j and I will 
do so, because I consider this to be less ruinous than to submit any longer to 
their blundering system of politics. 

“’What, Sir, is our situation on entering into the present war with France, 
compared with what it was at the beginning of the last ? England was then 
at the height of her happiness, and I may add, of her riches and commerce ; 
all her resources were fresh and untouched, and in the fall vigour of 
strength ; but at the beginning of this we have been engaged in a four 
years’ expensive, ruinous, fruitless war ; and now that, by a complication of 
blunders, Ministers have brought us to this point, they impudently call upon 
us for unanimity, and desire we should continue them in office (for that is 
the object of the address) to blunder in a second w'^ar as they have done 
throughout the first. 

“ His Majesty, in his speech, tells us, that our efforts have not been 
attended w-ith all the success which the justice of our cause and the vigour 
of our exertions seemed to promise. The speech is allowed on all hands to 
l)c the speech of the Minister ; it is parliamentary so to tfonsidcr it ; and 1 
will tell the noble lord that this assertion is not founded in fact, — that the 
speech is false : that you have had more success than you deserved, and Vhat 
you ought to be happy at the issue of your exertions, and contented fhat 
thingvS arc no worse ; you have had every success that could be expected 
from the measures of the noble lord, and more, — for you* have escaped. 
Your fleet was sent out under that brave and able commander. Admiral 
Keppcl:'^* twenty sail only to meet thirty ships of the Knc; that 
fleet on wliich your existence depended, and which alone stood between 
you and an invasion ; the noble lord gave every chance of its beipg de- 
stroyed by inequality of numbers, and your navy at one blow totally ruined : 
It escaped; that could never have been expected. M. D’Estaing left 
Toulonf and went into the Mediterranean ; when his destination was no 
longer doubtful, no fleet was sent after him to where he might have been 

♦ See “Adolph. Hist, of Geo. III.,’’ vol. iii., p, 4. t See ditto, vol. ii., p. 690. 
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effectually stopped : he was suffered to go out again, and to proceed with 
the treaty and the French ambassador on board, which the noble lord 
well knew; he had an uncommonly bad passage across the Atlantic, and 
thereby you escaped in America ; an event that could not have been ex- 
pected. Admiral Byron* was sent out to America at such a tiiiie that it 
was barely possible he should arrive in time to succour that brave and 
excellent commander, the noble lordf whom I am happy to sec now in 
his place : by his conduct he was able to preserve the fleet under his 
comrnand, such as it was, and it escaped ; — that, too, could not have been 
expected. I say, therefore, that you have had better issue in every quarter 
than could possibly have been hoped for, and that consequently the speech 
not only asserts a falsehood, but throws an unjust, an illiberal censure upon 
the commanders employed in the service of the Crown, which ought alone 
to fall upon the Ministry. 

“ What, Sir, does the speech next insinuate ? That the Commissioners 
sent out to America have been equally censurable in not executing the ‘ con- 
ciliatory measures planned by the wisdom and temper of Parliament.’ What 
were those plans of Parliament ? for I never heard of them before. That the 
Commissioners should be sent out in the dark as to everything intended ; was 
that the plan of Parliament ? That General Clinton should leave Philadel- 
phia J without giving the Commissioners two hours’ warning, and that distrust 
should be saddled on them the moment of their arrival ; was that the j^laii of 
Parliament ? That they should offer terms of reconciliation equally degrading 
to this country, and unlikely to be listened to by Congress ; was that the 
plan of Parliament? I never heard of these plans before, and I now disclaim 
all share in them. Parliament formed no plans, but the Ministry did, and 
Avc now see what they were ; the speech is a libel upon Parliament, when it 
attributes to us such pitiful plans ; the speech is slanderous and libellous in 
calling them plans of Parliament. 

“ Sir, of all the commanders employed by the present Ministry, of all the 
officers who have served under tliem, let me ask whether there is one who 
has^not quarrelled with, and left them in disgust ? In what single instance 
have the Ministry succeeded ? And surely no Ministry was ever uniformly 
unj^ccessfiil that did not plan unwisely ? But there is a spirit of discord 
among them tl^t frustrates everything ; the moment any person is appointed 
to a command, from that moment the Ministry set themselves against him, 
from that ^moment he is counteracted, and at last forced to throw it up ; 
liappy if he can retire from their service before his reputation is lost in those 

* Se^ “ Adolph. Uiatorv of the Ileigii of George III.,’* vol. ii., p, 690. 

t Lord Howe. 

X Anticipating a war with France, the British Ministry ordered the removal of the 
troops from Philadelphia, which was situate 100 miles from the sea, and accessible only 
by a winding river, to New York, a more central position, and a commodious and 
desirable residence for tlxe army. — “Adolph. History of the Kcign of George III.,’* 
Tol. ii,, pp, 286, 287. 
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expeditions which they first absurdly plan in the teeth of every difficulty, and 
afterwards will not suffer to be executed. There is a spirit of discord in the 
constitution of the present Ministry which must ever have the same effect, 
and for ever prevent anything succeeding under their hands. That spirit of 
discord ituthe administrations of this country has been the characteristic of the 
present reign, but it never flourished in greater perfection than at present : 
the Ministry of to-day have exceeded all that went before them in that 
respect : that spirit has pervaded every branch of the service of the country, 
and, weak and disunited among themselves, disjointed and torn asunder, they 
laugh at opposition, and call upon us for unanimity. His late Majesty was 
not one of those princes whom history dignifies with the title of hero ; yet 
this country never was at a higher pitch of glory than during the latter part 
of his reign ; because it was governed by a Ministry so formed as to have in 
its constitution the principles of success ; a Ministry who knew the interests 
of their country, who were unanimous in the Cabinet, and supported by the 
confidence of the people. What a melancholy contrast does the situation of 
the empire under that Ministry form with the present ! How will it appear 
under the pen of some future historian, whose subject shall be, not the glory, 
but the fall of the British empire ? Have the Ministers no regard to the 
fame of a master who has sacrificed everything to their eniolument or 
ambition } Will they entaii infamy upon his name, after having robbed 
him of one half of his people ? Instead of being celebrated for those virtues 
and abilities w’hich have extricated states from dangerous convulsions, how 
will it scar the eye-balls of the Prince to see the decline of his empire dated 
from his accession, and its fall completed within his single reign ! His 
private virtues will, in the lapse of time, bo forgotten ; the character of the 
man will be lost in the character of the monarch, and he will be handed 
down to the latest posterity as tlic loser of his empire. 

‘‘ His Majesty, in the speech, takes a great deal of pains to show that there 
is good cause for arming against France ; his Majesty might have been spared 
that trouble ; there is cause, and cause enough, to go to *war with France ; 
there was cause long enough ago ; and that correspondence with Amc/'ica, 
which the speech calls ‘ clandestine,’ has been known for years to every 
one of his subjects : when was it the Ministry, in their penetration, fdund 
out this clandestine correspondence ? But now that they acknowledge it is 
necessary to go to war with France, what power have wc to assist us ? I 
see none mentioned, I hear of no alliance. No man has a higher opinion of 
the spirit or resources of this nation than I have ; but you cannot* enter into 
a new 'war alone ; this nation is not able to fight the whole world at once, 
and yet you hear not a w^ord of any ally or of any support. This one cir- 
cumstance, if there were no other, is such a damning proof of the incapacity 
of the present Ministry, that 1 never will give my vote for an Address which 
jfledges this House fqr the support of measures which they are to advise 
and direct. 

Look at your situation now, and what it was this time last year. What 
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did the Ministers then say, and what have they since done ? They told you 
in the*month of November that there were thirty-live sail of the line then ready, 
and that seven more would be fit for sea in the month of December. Now, 
this account must have been false ; for in March you had only twelve sent to 
America with Admiral Byron, and Mr. Keppel had only twenty ; that makes 
thirty-two only — ten short of the number they themselves stated to you, so 
that the account given of them must have been false ; or if they will say that 
it was not false, and that the other ten went to different stations, which I do 
not believe, then was the Admiralty sitting idle from November to March, 
without putting one more ship in forwardness, for more than three months, 
during which time France was employed in fitting out fleets in all quarters 
such as she never had before. They stated your fleet then to be infinitely 
superior to that of France, or of Spain; superior to them both together, but 
infinitely superior to either of them separately ; that you were infinitely 
superior to them on every station : and yet, notwithstanding all this 
superiority at home and abroad, Mr. Keppel was sent out with only twenty 
sail to meet thirty ships of the enemy, and every possible chance given them 
of being destroyed. Notwithstanding our superiority and forwardness, Mr. 
Byron was not sent after M. D’Estaing (who went out on the 13th of April), 
until the 5th pf May ; and notwithstanding our superiority in every quarter, 
the noble lord who commanded in America was left without reinforcement, 
without even notice of the motions of the French to fall a prey, if fortune 
and his own conduct had not prevented it, to the fleet of France. But the 
whole of their conduct is well known to the world : need I mention the send- 
ing of a fleet of transports into the Delaware after Philadelphia had been 
evacuated, a fleet upon which the existence of the army depended, and whicli 
nothing but the most extraordinary accident could have saved need I men- 
tion the abandoning Philadelphia, the taking and keeping of which had cost 
so much ; — but, indeed, 1 will give some degree of merit to that, as far as it 
was undoing what had been done, those arc the only measures in which the 
Ministry ever had my approbation : yet, if it was to be done. Sir, why did 
not,the commissioners know it } why were they sent out in ignorance, and 
exposed as wanting the confidence of their employers ? On the moment of 
their appearance they were landed among the people with whom they were 
to enter into a, negotiation of mutual faith, with the seal of suspicion fixed 
upon their commission. Here again brokeoiit the spiritof tlie Administration — 
that spirit discord which we never lose sight of. What opinion, after this, 
must America have of the commissioners ? How were they to venture to 
treat with them? There was only one of the comniissionersf who could have 
had the ear of the people in America ; he alone of the commissioners had 
been their friend in Great Britain ; he was acquainted with the temper of the 
province of Pennsylvania ; he built his hopes in going out entirely upon the 

1 

* The two fleets, when on the point of engagement, were dispersed by a storm. 

t Governor Johnstone. 
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temper of that province, and the moment he was landed you left it ; you 
carried him away with you, and left those who were ill-judged enough to be 
your friends to fall an undefended sacrifice for their attachment : there, again, 
the spirit of distrust and discord appeared ; no steps were suffered to be taken 
towards a reconciliation ; no plan was formed, no hopes conceived on any 
side, except the hopes, by amusing the House, of getting over the session here 
at home. 

“ How all the schemes of the Ministry have been formed, judge from their 
issue; but consider for a minute how critically ill-timed has been every 
attempt. Terms of reconciliation were offered, — when ? at a time when you 
had been baffled, at a time when you were subdued, at a time when they had 
ordered your army into such a situation that it was obliged to capitulate : 
was that a moment to be chosen to ofier terms I But look back to what the 
noble lord has told you himself ; ‘ he always intended a reconciliation, he 
always looked after a peace, and kept it in view.’ Did he, then, engage you 
in a civil war with your brethren in America till he should be tired of an 
active scene of administration ? Where ^vas the use of entering into a war 
for a peace which you had offered to you without it? But he will tell you. 
No, it was to find the best time to make your peace, to find tbe best moment 
to propose your terms : he looked for that moment, he was on the watch for 
such a moment, and you see the glorious golden opportunity he fixed upon 
for the deliberate execution of a concerted plan. Good God, Sir, are these 
hands into which you will trust the fate of your empire ? Who can listen to 
such facts without indignation and contempt ? And what man will join 
in an address to keep ministers in office who are capable of such mis- 
management ? 

“ You have now two wars before you, of which you must choose one, for 
both you cannot support. The war against America has been hitherto carried 
on against her alone, unassisted by any ally ; notwithstanding she stood alone, 
you have been obliged uniformly to increase your exertions^ and to push your 
efforts to the extent of your power, without being able to bring it to any 
favourable issue ; you have exerted all your strength hitherto without effect, 
and you cannot now divide a force found already inadequate to its object : my 
opinion is for withdrawing your forces from America entirely, for a defenkve 
war you never can think of ; a defensive war would ruin thv? nation at any 
time and in any circumstances ; an offensive war is pointed out as proper for 
this country ; our situation points it out, and the spirit of the nation impels 
us to attack rather than defence. Attack France, then, for she is your object : 
the nature of the war with her is quite different ; the war against America is 
against your own countrymen ; that against France is against your inveterate 
enemy and rival : every blow you strike in America is against yourselves, even 
though you should be able, which you never will be, to force them to submit ; 
every stroke against France is of advantage to you ; the more you lower her 
scale, the more your own rises, and the more the Americans will be detached 
from her as useless to them : even your victories over America are favour- 
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able to France, from what they must cost you in men and money ; your 
victories over France will be felt by her ally ; America must be conquered in 
France ; France never can be conquered in America. 

“ The war of the Americans is a war of passion. It is of such a nature as 
to be supported by the most powerful virtues, love of liberty and of country, 
and at the same time by those passions in the human heart which give 
courage, strength, and perseverance to man ; the spirit of revenge for the 
injuries you have done them, of retaliation for the hardships inflicted on them, 
and of opposition to the unjust powers you would have exercised over them. 
Everything combines to animate them to this war, and such a war is without 
end ; for whatever obstinacy enthusiasm ever inspired man with, you will 
now have to contend with in America : no matter what gives birth to that 
enthusiasm, whether the name of religion or of liberty, the effects are the 
same ; it inspires a spirit that is unconquerable, and solicitous to undergo 
difficulties and dangers ; and as long as there is a man in America, so long 
will you have him against you in the field. 

“ The war of France is of another sort ; the war of France is a war of 
interest ; it was interest that first induced her to engage in it, and it is by that 
same interest that she will measure its continuance. Turn your face at once 
against her, attack her wherever she is exposed, crush her commerce wherever 
you can, make her feel heavy and immediate distress throughout the nation, 
and the people will soon cry out to their government. Whilst the advantages 
she promises herself are remote and uncertain, inflict present evils and 
distresses upon her subjects ; the people will become discontented and 
clamorous, she will find the having entered into this business a bad bargain, 
and you will force her to desert an ally that brings so much trouble and 
distress, and the advantages of whose alliance may never take effect. 

“ What, Sir, is become of the ancient spirit of this nation ? Where is that 
national spirit that ever did honour to this country ? Have the present 
Ministers exhausted that, too, with almost the last shilling of your money ? 
Are they not ashatned of the temporizing conduct they have used towards 
France? Her correspondence with America has been ‘clandestine;* com- 
pare that with their conduct towards Holland some time ago : but it is the 
characteristic of little minds to exact in little things, while they shrink from 
their rights in great ones : the conduct of France is called clandestine ; look 
back but a year Ago to the letter of one of your secretaries of state to 
Holland : ‘ it is with surprise and indignation’ your conduct is seen — in some- 
thing done* by a petty governor of an island — while they affect to call tlic 
measures of France clandestine ; this is the way the Ministers support the 
character of the nation, and the national honour and glory ! But look, again, 
how that same Holland is spoken to to-day ; even in your correspondence 
with her your littleness appears — 

“ ‘ Pauper et exul uterque, 

Projecit ampullas, et scsquipedalia verba.’ 

From this you may judge of your situation ; from this you may know what a 
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state you are reduced to. How will the French party in Holland exult over 
you, and grow strong ! She will never continue your ally while you meanly 
crouch to France, and dare not stir in your own defence ; nor is it extra- 
ordinary that she should not, while the present Ministers remain in place. 
No power in Europe is so blind, none stupid enough, to ally itself with 
weakness, to become partner in bankruptcy, to unite with obstinacy, absurdity, 
and imbecility. For these reasons, Sir, I am against the Address upon your 
tabic, and most heartily concur in the amendment of my right honourable 
friend.'’ 

After a long and vehement debate, the House at two in the morning 
divided on the Amendment; Yeas, 107 ; Noes, 226. So it passed in the 
negative : after which the Address was agreed to. 


April 19, 1779. Mr. Fox’s motion for the removal of the Earl of 
Sandwich, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The order of the day being read, 

Mr. Fox rose to make his promised motion, which he gave notice of before 
the Easter recess, for the removal of the First Lord of the j^dmiralty from 
his office, and from his Majesty’s presence and councils. He observed, that 
he would take up very little of the time of the House. He meant only to 
recapitulate the facts which he had brought forward in sup])ort of his former 
propositions. It would be sufficient barely to state them, for the purpose of 
calling them back to the recollection of the House, and present them anew 
in two different forms; namely, as the state of the navy ia 1778 bore 
relation to the naval power of France, and its comparative strength with 
that of a former period of nav-^al preparation and war in this country. To 
the motion itself, as a proposition to which the assent of the House was 
desired, he expected to hear one plausible and general answer given. Ho 
expected to hear it objected to as totally destitute of any ju-oof to support it. 
It would be said, * Have not the facts, or presumed facts, which have been 
urged on former occasions, been rejected* by so many distinct negatives, in 
the manner they were separately proposed ? That is, shall we now agree to 
come to a general vote of censure, upon an accusation which has been 
negatived in all its constituent parts? Shall we, in the capacity of judges, 
proceed to a direct censure of the party accused, though we have given a 
previous opinion, that not one of the allegations is true ?’ The reasoning, 
he confessed, had something in it, otherwise he should not have given the 
House or himself the trouble of taking notice of it ; and he would meet it 
in this way : 

“ That, although the. House did not concur in a vote of censure on any 
one of the separate grounds of accusation, it might w»ell concur upon the 
whole charge collectively taken. The great waste of public money, the 
promises of the noble lord, our inadequate state of defence in June, the 
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neglect of reinforcing the noble lord (Howe) over the way, when the fate 
almost of America depended upon it ; the abandoning the trade and fortresses 
in the Mediterranean, &c., might not contain singly sufficient catise of re- 
moval in the opinion of a majority of that House ; but, taking thorn in the 
aggregate, they would furnish matter well worthy of the vote of censure, 
which he. was about to move, on the ground of wilful neglect or gross 
incapacity. 

“ The reason of such a mode of determining upon a complex charge was 
obvious, and was plainly within the inquisitorial power of the House. The 
House was competent to inquire, to examine, and censure. Their jurisdiction 
could not extend to punishment. They might accuse, but could not punish 
any man, much less any one of their own body, in any other way but by 
e.vpelling him. When criminal charges, reciting specific otfonces, were made, 
they could •only be decided upon in courts of criminal justice. On those 
occasions, the House of Commons, upon impeachments, acted as the grand 
inquest of the nation. The present proceeding was of a different nature, 
and did not call for that specification and certainty, which the law justly and 
wisely required when a man was questioned in a court of criminal judicature, 
and put upon a trial, on the issue of which might depend his honour, his 
property, and his life. 

“Such being the true nature of votes of censure, for removal only, as 
contradistinguished from accusations specifically made and crimes distinctly 
alleged ; it followed that the same degree of proof was not necessary ; and 
such had been the usage of that House upon similar occasions,"*^ some of 
which he had mentioned in a former debate in cases of votes of removal. 

“ Without relying totally upon former precedents, in support of the doc- 
trine now laid down, though of an age too young to entitle him to a seat in 
that House, he remembered that ho had been present at several debates on 
the Middlesex election, when an honourable gentleman, now a member of 
that House (Mr. \Vilkcs), was expelled upon an aggregate charge, such as 
that on which the present motion was founded. He was charged, in the 
original motion, for publishing the ‘ North Briton,’ No. 45 ; for writing an 
impjous and profane pamphlet, entitled ‘ An Essay on Woman for writing 
a libel on a noble viscount (Weymouth), then in high office, relative to llie 
transactions in fit. , George’s Fields, on the 10th of May, 1768 ; and for being 
outlawed. Here, then, were four separate charges collectively taken as a 
good ground of expulsion. The argument of those who supported the 
propriety of the vote, when pressed to take the sense of the House upon the 
several charges mentioned, was, would it be proper to expel him for any one 


* Hie cases mentioned by Mr. Fox were, the Duke of Lauderdale and Lord Danby, 
in the reign of Charles IT. ; of Lords Orford, Somers, and Halifax, in that of William 
III. ; of the Bishop of Worcester, in Queen Anne’s reign ; and of the Earl of Oxford 
in the reign of George I, — See “Parliamentary History,*' vol. iv., p. 62:5 ; vol. v., pp. 
1257, 1266, 1299 ; vol. vi., p. 50; vol. vii., p. 74, 
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of them? No; none of those charges separately considered, would justify 
the vote, but, collectively taken, they were sufficient. 

“ He remembered the persons who took the lead in that business ; they 
were the same who he expected would oppose the present motion. He 
hoped, therefore, that they would either decline any opposition on the present 
occasion, or acknowledge that they acted unfairly and unjustly in the instance 
alluded to. Whatever his hopes might be, he had very little solid reason to 
expect so much candour at their hands ; at all events, they would stand 
convicted in the opinion of every impartial person ; they would stand con- 
victed of making their avowed doctrines and principles give way to their 
convenience. 

“ But independent of the precedent he had just mentioned, his motion 
would stand fully justified from its nature and the object it pointed to; for 
the question would shortly amount to this, without the shadow of criminality 
attending it — Is the First Lord of the Admiralty equal to discharge the 
functions of his office with safety to the State and with honour to the nation ? 
Has he done it ; or what reasons have Parliament to suppose, if he has not 
performed his duty heretofore, that he will act more wisely or capably here- 
after ? In fair argument and common sense, the strong probability is that 
he will not. Suppose the noble lord ever so indefatigable, ever so zealous 
or well inclined, the obvious deduction is, that according as the difficiiltics 
increase, his inability to provide against them will likewise increase. It 
would, indeed, be absurd, romantic, nay monstrous, to presume, that the 
author of our very alarming situation should be the only person in the nation 
to rescue us from the consequences of that situation. It would be the last 
degree of folly and madness to expect, that a person, who, by his ignorance 
and gross misconduct, had brought or suffered this country to fall from the 
highest pinnacle of fame, respectability, and naval glory, to the last stage of 
national degradation, weakness, and disgrace, contrary to every principle of 
public opinion and experience, was nevertheless equal to. the very arduous 
task of acting as the saviour of his country, and the guardian of its interests, 
prosperity, and reputation.’' 

Ho next proceeded to enumerate the several charges of misconduct, 
incapacity, or wilful negligence, which he had brought against the noble 
earl, in his three motions before the holidays. He observed, “that the 
noble lojcl had asserted, in another assembly, on the 20th of November, 
1777, in reply to a noble lord since deceased (the Earl of Chatham), that 
there were on the preceding day, to wit, on the 19th of November, forty-two 
sail of the line ready and almost ready for sea ; thirty-five actually ready, 
whose complements were 20,300 seamen and marines; 18,000 and a con- 
siderable fraction of which were already aboard, and upwards of 3,000 
seamen and marines not shipped, which would more than supply the defi- 
ciency ; that there were seven more ready to take their complements aboard, 
which could be easily procured in a very few days upon an emergency, by 
calling in the protections and issuing press- warrants. This was the noble 
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lord’s solemn assurance in another place; but what truth there was in that 
assurance might be easily gathered from this circumstance : that when 
Admirals Keppel and BjTon went to sea, in the month of June following, 
his greatest efforts in the course of seven months, the last of which -was a 
period of war preparation, produced no more than forty-two ; twenty being 
sent under Mr. Keppel, thirteen under Mr. Byron, and nine sent upon mis- 
cellaneous services, to the West Indies, North America, &c. 

He arraigned the bad policy of totally neglecting the Mediterranean, 
and not sending a squadron there on the first notice received of the formi- 
dable armaments going on at Toulon; and if that measure was thought 
hazardous, there was not,*’ he said, “ even a colour of cause, for not detach- 
ing, in order to reinforce Lord Howe. 

“ He condemned the sending out Admiral Keppel with twenty ships, to 
go in search of an enemy greatly superior ; and contended that it was big 
Avith danger, and might have terminated most fatally, had not the honourable 
admiral most fortunately fallen in with the ‘Pallas’ and ‘Licorne* French 
frigates,"^ and taken them, by which means he discovered, to his utter 
astonishment, that Ministers had risked his whole fleet, in order to preserAX 
appearances Avhich they meant to keep Avith the people. TI)ey supposed, 
that Admiral Keppel might possibly not meet Avith the enemy, or if he 
should, that Avhether flight or defeat Avas the consequence, they might be 
enabled by their arts, by their emissaries everywhere, and their hirelings in 
print, to shift the blame ofl' their oAvn shoulders, and Jay it upon the admiral, 
the officers, and seamen. Their subsequent conduct proved their disposition 
toAvards the admiral, and their real intentions. For Avhen they found them- 
selves no longer able to impose on the people, by its being knoAvn that the 
admiral returned for a reinforcement, they were urged by rage and dlsaj)- 
pointnient, and shoAved every mark of it in the whole of their subsequent 
conduct. The First Lord of the Admiralty never thanked the admiral for 
returning, nor either approved or disapproved of his taking the two frigates ; 
but permitted him to go to sea again without ghung the least token of 
approbation whatever, further than a cold official letter. 

The noble lord, hoAvever, did not long conceal bis sentiments under the 
mask of coolness and mdiffercnce. His lordship soon acted in a hostile 
manner ; for, though he kncAv that Sir H\igh Palliser had accused, in a 
public print, by a letter signed Avith his OAvn name, his commander-in-chief; 
and though his lordship afterwards knew, that the Vice-admiral of the Blue 
Jiad declined to call for a court martial to inquire into his conduct, merely on 
the pietence of not obstructing the public service ; yet in a few days after, 
when that gentleman preferred an accusation, without any cause whatever 

♦ Admiral Keppel having been apprised, from the papers of the “Licome,*’ and other 
intelligence, that anchorage was ordered in Brest Harbour for thirty-two sail of the 
line and three times the number of frigates, retired into Portsmouth.— “Adolph. 
Hist, of the Reign of Geo. III.*' vol. iii., p. 5. 
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intervening, tlie accusation was received, and instant orders the same day 
given to the admiral to prepare for his trial.* 

“ How was it possible, for any man of honour or spirit, to serve with any 
safety to his person or character under such men, whose whole conduct was 
fraught with oppression and malice ? It was a situation no independent man 
would submit to. It was a situation from which every wise and prudent 
man would fly with horror and disgust. The consequences were already felt 
in some instances. Lord Howe and Admiral Keppel were driven from the 
service ; the whole body of sea officers were discontented ; and that zeal, 
spirit, union, and confidence, which was the very life of military ent(?rprisc 
and success in war, was fled, and the whole navy divided and split into 
factions. How the whole would terminate was more than he could venture 
to predict : but one thing was pretty evident, that the discontents among 
those to whom the defence of the country was entrusted bore a very alarming 
and ominous appearance ; and if some remedy was not speedily applied, he 
foresaw that Ministers would finally accomplish that ruin, by their faction 
and intrigue, the foundation of which they had laid by their incapacity.” 

After dwelling for a considerable time on these circumstances, lie men- 
tioned several others of a less important nature ; one in particular, to show 
the predilection which the Admiralty-board had manifested in respect of 
ordering Admiral Keppel to be tried, though his accuser, Sir Hugh l^alliser, 
the next day but one after the order was issiicd for that purpose, acknow- 
ledged in the face of the nation in that House, that he brought his accusa- 
tion merely from motives of self-defence, and to exculpate himself from a 
charge of disobedience made by his Commander-in-chief. 

“ As a further proof of the partiality of the Admiralty-board, which he 
considered to be entirely influenced, or rather directed by the noble Earl,” 
he said, “ four of the members sitting upon the trial of the Vice-admiral 
of the Blue were persons who, on the former court martial, had given the 
most favourable testimony respecting his conduct in tl>p action ofl' IJshant ; 
and likewise, that the persons summoned to give evidence were such who 
either knew least from their distance from the Formidable, or were otherwise 
les.s positive or direct in their testimony. 

“This led him to the effect probably intended to be produced by this 
trial, which originated in motives of revenge to his honoflTablc relation. 
Admiral Keppel ; for if, by any management, the Vice-admiral should be 
acquitted, the inference would be, that, having done his duty, th'ore must 
have been misconduct somewhere, which he was persuaded they would endea- 
vour by this oblique manner to lay to the account of the Commander dnt^hief. 

“ When he said this, he begged that gentlemen might understand, that 
he meant not to throw the least suspicion, much less a direct imputation 
upon the officers alluded to. jje stated the fact as it struck him ; and it 

♦ After sitting for thirty-two days, the Court Martial, by a unanimous verdict, fully 
and honourably acquitted Admiral Keppel, upon which he received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament. 
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was fair to argue upon it, and reason by analogy to the conduct of other 
tribunals* He understood it was a good ground of challenge to a juror, if 
he was even suspected of entertaining a bias one way or other* He thought 
it a very proper precaution, and the reason was obvious ; because the law 
presumes that the juror is wholly to be guided by the evidence of the facts 
alleged or controverted, and not by any preconceived opinion of his own. 
The tenor of his oath is the same with that taken by a member of a court 
martial, who is restricted by it, to give a verdict according to the evidence 
adduced in court, and not from any opinion formed upon his own know- 
ledge or presumed knowledge. 

“* As a further reason for his being persuaded, that the noble Earl all 
along acted from the same principle of secret enmity and resentment to his 
honourable relation, he observed, that after one of the most respectable 
courts martial that ever sat, had pronounced the charge brought by the 
Vice-admiral of the Blue to be malicious and ill-founded, Ministers took no 
one step to show that they were convinced of the justice of Admiral Koppers 
acquittal, or of the infamy with which his accuser had been branded by that 
passage in the sentence of acquittal, nor would since, if he had not given 
notice, that he meant, as the next day, to make a motion, which they learned 
was inten'icd for the Vice-admiral’s removal. When that day arrived, 
instead of expressing a syllabic of disapprobation of Sir Hugh Palliscr, a 
noble lord (Miilgrave) who enjoys a seat at the Admiralty -board, rose and 
acquainted the House that Sir Hugh had sent in his resignation, and 
that the board had accepted it* Still, however, he retained the lieutenant- 
generalship of the marines, and liLs government of Scarborough Castle, till 
Ministers again learned, that a motion to remove him from those two posts 
was meditating. Here they found themselves compelled to do what they 
feared might liave been forced upon them. Accordingly, the noble lord in 
in the blue ribbon, with no small share of visible reluctance, found out, that 
Sir Hugh Palliser ^ad tendered a resignation of his command in the murines 
and his government, and that his Majesty had been pleased to accept them. 
Iti short, he believed, there was not a second instance in the annals of this or 
any other country, of a person who had been so publicly disgraced, being per- 
mitted to retain places of such rank, emolument, and consequence, without 
any lntention*of removing him, till, by an unexpected address to the Throne 
for his removal, the consequence of which his Majesty’s advisers did not 
think prudent to risk, they found themselves obliged to acquiesce. 

“ He laughed, he said, at the pompous accounts of our successes in the East 
and^West Indies, which made their way into the London Gazette, and said, 
they were of very little consequence, when it was considered how dearly 
they were purchased ; particularly the latter, where one half of the troops 
were dead or dying in hospitals ; nor did he think the news just received 
from Georgia,^’ was of consequence sufficient to balance the hazard and expense 

* See “Holmes’s Amiiils of America/* vol. ii., p. 291, and “ Adolph. Hist, of the 
Keign of Geo. 111.,'’ vol. ii., p. 694, and vol. iii., p. 62. 
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attending it. He said, he understood that Colonel Campbell was arrived 
from Georgia the night before, and had brought an account of a victory 
gained over the Americans, but this victory came accompanied with a requi- 
sition for an immediate reinforcement. Our very victories and successes 
were nearly as fatal as our defeats. The troops under General Grant, the 
finest and best disciplined in the world, must return to America or Europe, 
or remain only to fall a prey to disease and the effects of a noxious climate ; 
and the return of the second officer in command from Georgia, was a 
demonstration that the expedition to that province was planned in weakness, 
and under the mistaken idea, that the body of the people were attached to 
the British Govemment. He said, that the force was inadequate either to 
effect conquest, or give that degree of protection which was necessary to 
\iiiite the loyalists or neutrals to the royal standard. 

‘"He protested, before he sat down, that he entertained no personal pique 
or resentment against the noble Lord at the head of the Admiralty. His 
motives proceeded from liis zeal for the good of his country. Uninfluenced 
by factious or party views, he stood forth in behalf of the State, which, if 
not rescued out of the hands to which the reins of Government were 
entrusted, must certainly be ruined, — he feared irretrievably undone. The 
part he had taken was disagreeable and painful on many accounts ; so much 
so, that nothing could have urged liirn to it but a thorough persuasion, that 
the present, or some similar motion, presented the only probable means for 
saving the nation, and for the recovery of its former power, reputation, and 
glory.” He finally moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, that he will be graciously pleased to remove from his presence and 
councils, John Earl of Sandwich, as First Commissioner of the Admiralty, on 
account of the general ill state of the navy, under his administration, at the 
most critical seasons.” 

The motion was warmly supported by Admiral Kcppel, Mr. James Gren- 
ville, Lord Howe, Mr. Thomas Towusbend, Colonel Barre, and Lord John 
Towmshend ; and opposed by Lord Mulgruve, Governor Johnstone, Lord 
North, Mr. Welbore Ellis, and Captain Walsingham. The House divided 
on the question at a late hour, when Mr, Fox’s motion was rejected by a 
majority of 221 to 118, who voted for the rein oval of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 


Aoremher 25. The King opened the session with the following speech: — 

“ ]\Iy Loiins ATS I) Gentlemen, — 

“ 1 meet 3 ou in Parliament at a time when we are called upon by eVery 
principle of duly, and every consideration of interest, to exert our united 
efforts in the support and defence of our country, attacked by an unjust and 
unprovoked war, and contending with one of the most dangerous con- 
federacies that ever was formed against the Crown and the people of Great 
Britain. The designs and attempts of our enemie.s to invade this kingdom. 
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have, by the blessing of Providence, been hitherto frustrated and disap- 
pointed. They still menace us with great armaments and preparations ; but 
we are, I trust, on our part, well prepared to meet every attack, and to 
repel every insult. I know the character of my brave people ; the menaces 
of their enemies, and the approach of danger, have no other effect on their 
minds, but to animate their courage, and to call forth that national spirit, 
which has so often checked, and defeated, the projects of ambition and injus- 
tice, and enabled the British fleets and armies to protect their own country, 
to vindicate their own rights, and at the same time to uphold, and preserve, 
the liberties of Europe, from the restless and encroaching power of the house 
of Bourbon. In the midst of my care and solicitude for the safety and wel- 
fare of this country, I have not been inattentive to the state of my loyal and 
faithful kingdom of Ireland. I have, in consequence of your addresses, pre- 
sented to me in the last session, ordered such papers to be collected and laid 
before you, as may assist your deliberations on this important business ; and 
I recommend it to you to consider what further benefits and advantages 
may be extended to that kingdom, by such regulations, and such methods, as 
may most effectually promote the common strength, wealth, and interests of 
all my dominions. 

““ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, — The proper estimates shall, in 
due time, be laid before you. I see, with extreme concern, that the neces- 
sary establishments of my naval and military forces, and the various services 
and operations of the ensuing year, must inevitably be attended with great and 
heavy expenses ; but I rely on your wisdom and j)ublic spirit, for such supplies 
as the circumstances and exigencies of our affairs shall be found to require. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, — I have great satisfaction in renewing the 
assurances of ray entire approbation of the good conduct and discipline of the 
militia, and of their steady perseverance in their duty ; and I return my cor- 
dial thanks to all ranks of my loyal subjects who have stood forth in this 
arduous conjuncture, and, by their zeal, their influence, and their personal 
service, have given confidence as well as strength to the national defence. 
Trjisting in the Divine Providence, and in the justice of my cause, I am 
firmly resolved to prosecute the war with vigour, and to make exertion in 
oitler to compel our enemies to listen to equitable terms of peace and accom - 
modation.” 

«» f 

An address in approbation of the speech being moved by Lord Lewisham 
and seconded by Lord Parker, the following amendment was moved by Lord 
John Cavendish : “ To beseech his Majesty to reflect upon the extent of 
territory, the power, the opulence, the reputation abroad, and the concord at 
horn?, which distinguished the opening of liis Majesty’s reign, and marked 
it as the most splendid and happy period in the history of this nation ; and, 
when he shall have turned his eyes on the endangered, impoverished, 
distracted, and even dismembered state of the .whole ; after all the grants of 
successive parliaments, liberal to profusion, and trusting to the very utmost 
extent of rational confidence, his Majesty will e.xpcct to receive the honest 
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opinion of a faithful and affectionate Parliament, who should think they be- 
trayed his Majesty, and those they represent, if they did not distinctly state 
to his Majesty, in words, what the world has seen in most calamitous and 
disgraceful efiects ; that if anything can prevent the consummation of public 
ruin, it can only he new counsels and new counsellors, without further loss of 
time, a real change, from a sincere conviction of past errors, and not a mere 
palliation, which must prove fruitless.’* llie amendment was opposed by Mr. 
William Adam, Lord North, Mr. Dundas, Mr. Jenkinson, and Mr. Attorney- 
general ; and supported by Mr. Hartley, Mr. James Grenville, Mr. Thomas 
Townshend, Admiral Keppel, Mr. Fox, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Temple Luttrell. 

Mr. Fox rose, he said, “ to express his astonishment at the paradoxical 
mode of reasoning adopted by an honounxble gentleman (Mr. Adam), who 
introduced his speech with informing the House on which side he intended 
to vote when the House should come to a division, namely, in favour of Ad- 
ministration. The motives which induced that honourable gentleman to 
change sides, were rather curious, and of the first impression. At the begin- 
ning of the last session he thought the Ministers wrong, but the operations of 
the last campaign had taught him to think that Ministers were right ; or in 
other words, that having once thought ill of them, a line of conduct still more 
disgraceful, more infamous, more destructive and ruinous, had once done 
away the bud impression which their less humiliating and less mischievous 
conduct challenged, and had determined him to support them! This, he 
would be bold to say, was soaring to the very summit of political paradox 
and parliamentary enigma. The honourable gentleman had said, that there 
were men in Admiiiistration who were possessed of great abilities, and w'ho 
enjoyed the confidence both of their sovereign and their country. AVhere 
w as lie to seek for them ? Would the honourable gentleman be so kind as 
to direct his steps, and enlighten his researches? Was he to look for them 
at the head of the army ? There he would find an officer, who, he was cer- 
tain, had entirely lost tlic confidence of the whole body over whose interests 
and immediate government he had been raised, for the apparent purpose of 
protecting and regulating, and that by a partial distribution of favours, mili- 
tary rank, and refusing military merit its just and dear-bought reward; be- 
cause scarce an iiivstanco had happened, since, on an unfortunate and ill- 
omened day, his lordship was appointed Commander- in- Chief, in which he 
did not furnish repeated proofs, that military rew^ards were snatched from the 
well-entitled veteran, and conferred on those who had no other rqcoinmen- 
dation to his notice than an influence, which he should, as the father and 
protector of the army, have set his face against in the most unreserved and 
direct manner. Was it in the Secretary of State’s office, that he was to 
search ? There, indeed, he ought to find a man whose knowledge of foreign 
Courts and interests might render him an able negotiator. But there again 
he would be disappointed ; for no such person w-as to be found in that office. 
Was it at the Treasury or Admiralty-boards that his inquiries were to meet 
with the saiisfaction sought r Alas ! he had little reason to look for success 
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at either. After a fruitless search through all the departments of state, the 
honourable gentleman had led him to the Court of Chancery. There, indeed, 
he acknowledged that a noble and learned lord^ sat, of the first abilities, who 
did infinite honour to his bench ; his lordship was in full possession of public 
confidence, but it was a confidence in the Chancellor, in the noble lord’s 
professional abilities, not as a minister ; for the people did not suppose 
that his station, his habits, or the duties of his office, allowed him much time 
to turn his attention to the political interests of the nation, or fitted him 
for tlie task. 

“ The honourable gentleman had taken an admirable method of commending 
Administration, by saying, that there were men more incapable among those 
who aspired to their places. He did not know how Ministers would receive 
this awkward and paradoxical compliment, but he knew that if he were a 
minister; and a man should come to him and say, ‘ Sir, I cannot defend you 
on the ground of your own conduct, it is so replete with blunders, absurdities, 
and inconsistencies, that all my abilities cannot even palliate them ; but I 
will tell you what I can do to serve you : I will inform the world, that the 
jnen who oppose you are more ignorant, more inconsistent, more infamous, 
and more disgraceful than yourself — on hearing such an address, for his 
])art, he wo^ld instantly reply, ‘ Begone ! begone, wretch ! who delightcst 
in libelling mankind, confounding virtue and vice, and insulting the man 
whom tliou pretcndcst to defend, by sa5nng to his face, that he certainly is 
infamous, but that there are others still more so.’f 

Some gentlemen have been pointed out in the general invective alluded 
to, and high as his opinion of their abilities was, he believed, it was not in 
their power to save their country at present, at least without an absolute 
change of system ; of measures as well as men ; bottomed on the full and 
unreserved confidence of the Sovereign on one side, and every assistance 
which such a constitutional confidence could give ; nay, he believed that if 
even the great Earl of Chatham were alive, a man in whom the people 
believed to reside a qtioddam dwinum, he would be found unequal to the task 
of restoring the glory and dignity of the British empire, if the present ruinous 
system were not first done away, and the very seeds of it exterminated. The 
words of the amendment were taken, he said, from the noble earl, when ho 
first heard his^opipion on the necessity of a real change, a change that would 
effectually bring about the purposes for which it was designed ; a change of 
system, without palliatives. He confessed he did not then clearly understand 
tiie noble lord’s meaning, but he had been since fatally convinced of its true 
import, which strengthened the former opinion he entertained of that great 
man’s political penetration and transcendant abilities. He saw very early 
indeed, in the present reign, the plan of government which had been laid 
down and had since been invariably pursued in every department ; it was not 

♦ Lord Thurlow. 

t The consequence of this si)ecch was a duel between Mr. Fox and Mr. Adam, in 
which Mr. Fox was wounded. 
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the mere rumour of the streets that the King was his own minister ; the 
fatal truth was evident, and had made itself visible in every circumstance of 
the war carried on against America and the West Indies. There was not the 
least intelligence in the West Indies perceptible between the King’s officers in 
the most kindred departments. Had not all such intelligence been destroyed 
by an invisible Cabinet influence, could it ever have happened that there 
should be in one of our lately- captured islands one hundred and fifty pieces 
of ordnance, and only forty men to work them ? Could there have been in 
one place cannon without balls, and in another balls without cannon ? In 
short, could mere ignorance in Ministers produce of itself so many complicated 
blunders as the last seven years have furnished, to render the present reign 
the most disgraceful period in the annals of this country. 

“ He then asked, what was become of the American war ? that war which 
had cost this nation so many millions, and so much bloodshed from our brave 
countrymen ! Was it too trifling a subject to challenge any part of his 
Majesty’s attention, or to have the least notice taken of it in the Speech from 
the Throne ? or was it totally extinct and given to oblivion ? The American 
war was now, it seemed, treated with the same silence in his Majesty’s 
speech as he would treat the^var of ancient Troy, with which he had nothing 
to do. But he wished Ministry would speak out and say >vhether the 
American, like the Trojan war, 'was totally past, and no longer to be remem- 
bered in that House ? If that was their determination, where was the 
British army under Sir Henry Clinton ? why were our brave countrymen to 
be kept in a state of disgusting inactivity where no war was to be carried on ? 
If there was no American war in fact existing, except in the swelled catalogue 
of our public accounts, why was an army of sixty thousand men suflered to 
moulder away at New York, and be the painful witnesses of the enemy’s 
unrepelled attacks ? to see their near posts carried by the enemy without an 
efibrt on their part to preserve them ? If it was true that General Clinton 
had an army of Americans only, who exceeded the number of Washington’s 
whole force, how was this inactivity to be accounted for r 

He next took a short review of the naval and military operations in fthe 
West Indies. He displayed the \vcakness of Administration in sending out 
three thousand five hundred men with Admiral Arbuthnot, to reinforce 'an 
inactive army, already sufficiently nurneious, if they were thimsclves to be 
believed, when with that force our islands,^ now in possession of the enemy, 
might have bid defiance to the descent of Count D’Estaign. He gave praise 
most liberally to that part of the British fleet which engaged the Count; ^but 
inveighed strongly against the authors of the unfortunate circumstance 
respecting the powder, by which our seamen saw their balls fall harmless into 
the water short of the enemy, whilst our ships received the greatest damage 
at the same time from their shot. He expatiated very powerfully upon the 
neglects by which our coasts and docks were exposed to danger during the 


* St. Vincent and Grenada. 
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late alai’ms of invasion : and made many severe comments upon the opera- 
tions of the navy on that occasion ; particularly on the dishonourable 
circumstance of their flight from an enemy, superior to them indeed, but 
which became so by the shameful folly of Administration, in not preventing 
the junction of the fleet of Bourbon. 

The Minister had ventured to assert, that we were now^ in a better state 
than we were in at the close of the last session. And how does he prove his 
assertion? said the honourable member. ‘ The enemy intended to invade us 
and they have not done it.’ (At the same time, by the bye, the noble lord 
had expressed his wishes, that they had landed.) Now the only better 
prospect the noble lord has in view for his country next spring is, that they 
may again atttempt, and, happily, that they may then be able to eflbct their 
puri^ose. If so, that this year we were in more danger because the enemy did 
not land ; t^e next year we shall be in less danger, because they probably 
may be more successful, and actually eftect a landing.” 

He then adverted to the mismanagement of the army ; mentioning the 
general dissatisfaction that prevailed amongst the officers, on account of the 
mode of promotion in the ^new levies. “They did not murmur at little 
partialities shown to a Rutland or a Harrington : the usage of the army 
suffered soniejittle deviation from the strict rules of promotion in favour of 
such men, and to attach them to the service ; but when officers of long service 
aie told by a Secrotary-at-war, ‘ You cannot have this or that promotion^ 
because you are in the army ; but it may be given to such or such a person, 
because he never was in the army,’ wdio can wonder at their universal disgust ? 
* A very worthy friend of mine,’ said he, ‘ (Lieutenant Colonel Campbell,) 
bcii\g under orders to go to Jamaica, applied for the rank of Colonel upon 
that service, but was answered that it could not be granted to him, but it 
was granted to lord such a one.’ ‘ Very true, but lie never had any rank 
before, and he will only hold it during the war.* The reasoning deducible 
from this answer is not incurious ; and the conclusion is most worthy of 
remark. Says the Secretary- at- war, he that never served before, and is 
prosjimed to be ignorant of the military profession, shall command you that 
are skilled in the art, during the war, when military abilities are so essentially 
necessary in command ; but make yourself easy about that, for when the war 
is over, and miliary skill is become less necessary, you shall command him. 
The absurdity of this reasoning is only to be equalled by the ingenious 
finesse wlych has been introduced by somebody, to obviate the difficulty with 
respect to officers on half-pay, who consent to a temporary forfeiture of a 
lieutenant’s rank on the old establishment, in order to obtain a company in 
one of the new regiments. The officer subscribes a pajjer, by which he 
engages to give up his rank as a lieutenant for ever ; and the Commander- 
in-chief signs a defeasance at the bottom of it, by wdiich he engages that the 
officer shall be restored to his rank at the end of the war ! He concluded 
this subject by challenging the Commander-in-chief or the Secretary-at-war 
to say, whether either of them or whether any one wan responsible for tlie 
army department. 
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“ It was asserted in the Speech from the Throne, that the nation had to 
contend with one of the most dangerous confederacies that ever was formed 
against tlie Crown and people of Great Britain ; and in so perilous a moment 
the Minister avowed that Government had not a single ally to look to for 
assistance. But that was not the fault of Administration; it was owing to 
the ingratitude of the European powers. All America had revolted from us ; 
but that was not the fault of Administration ; it was the disloyalty of the 
colonists. We had lost a considerable part of our West India possessions 
but that was not owing to the indolence of Ministry ; it was owing to the 
activity of D’Estaing, who took them from us ! Ireland was in a tumult, 
and Scotland began to grumble; but our immaculate Ministers were still 
without blame ; the Scotch and Irish were themselves the causes of their 
own disturbances. This was another mode of reasoning with which Ministers 
and their advocates insulted the understanding of Parliament. 

“ The noble lord in the blue ribbon had disclaimed the doctrine held out by 
the followers of Administration, relative to the King' s being his own minister, 
but yet it was most certain that such a doctrine was daily dispersed by his 
followers, probably with an intention of paying their court to him, by propa- 
gating opinions the most disagreeable to their patron. The doctrine, how- 
ever, was in itself highly dangerous to the constitution, as it tended to take 
responsibility from the shoulders of the Ministers, and place it on a personage 
\vho could do no wrong, and could not be called to account. However, ho 
would observe, that though, in general, the evils of a reign were attributed 
to the wicked counsels of an abandoned Ministry ; yet, when those evils 
reached to a certain height, Ministers were forgotten, and the Prince alone 
was punished. Thus it was with the royal House of Stuart ; Charles and 
his son James had both wicked ministers, to whom, no doubt, the errors of 
their reigns ought to be chiefly ascribed ; and yet they themselves were 
punished, the one with loss of life, the other of his crown. This should be 
a lesson to Sovereigns, and teach them to check their ministers, and not 
suffer themselves to be blindly led by them, as they themselves may, for their 
ministers, bear the whole weight of their people’s indignation. “ 

“ There was not, he observed, in the whole history of this country, a period 
that resembled the present, except the reign of the unfortunate Henry VI. 
His family, like that of his present Majesty, did not claim tin* crown as their 
hereditary right ; it was by revolutions that they both obtained it. Henvy 
was an amiable and pious prince ; so w’as his present Majesty : Henry was 
the son of the most renowned monarch that had ever sat upon our throne ; 
George was the grandson of a hero : Henry lost all his father’s con(|uests, 
and all his hereditary provinces in France ; George had already seen the con- 
quests of his grandfather wrested from him in the West Indies, and his 
hereditary provinces of America erected into an empire that disclaimed all 
connexion with him. 

“ His Majesty had set out in life w'ith the brightest prosj)ects that a young 
* Dominica, as well as St. Vincent and Grenada, had been taken from us by the French. 
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man could have wished for : possessed of immense dominions and the 
warmest affections of his people, his accession to the crown was completely 
flattering both to himself and his subjects. How sadly was the scene 
reversed ! his empire dismembered, his councils distracted, his people falling 
off in their fondness for his person ! He said he only spoke within doors 
the language that was held without : the people were beginning to murmur, 
and their patience was not unlimited : they would at last do themselves 
justice: there certainly would be insurrections; and though it was impos- 
sible that the calamities that would attend them could be justified, or com- 
pensated by any good that could be obtained by them, yet they certainly 
would take place. 

“ It was not a secret to that House, that the present Sovereign's claim to 
the throne of this country was founded only upon the delinquency of the 
Stuart family ; a circumstance which should never be one moment out of 
his Majesty's recollection. It w'as true, indeed, that the unfortunate race of 
that name was universally detested in this country ; and therefore his 
Majesty had little to fear from their pretensions : but he should ever 
remember that it w'as the conduct of wicked and ignorant ministers that 
excited that detestation for them. If there was at this day one of that 
unfortunate House remaining, what a scope for upbraidings and remon- 
strance could he not find in the present reign ! Could he not say, ‘ You 
have banished my ancestor from the throne, and barred the sceptre from 
all his progeny for the misconduct of his ministers, and yet the Ministers 
of the present reign are ten times more wicked and more ignorant than 
those were ; and wdiiLst you all agree in giving to your present Sovereign 
the title of the best of princes, his Ministers have rendered his reign, 
beyond any degree of comparison, the most infamous that ever disgraced 
this nation ?’ The Minister, though with such a load of national censure 
and national calamity on his head, has the hardiness to boast of his in- 
nocence ; but it %vas not a conscious rectitude of mind that could excuse 
a minister from criminality. What he called innocence might be another 
name for ignorance ; and ignorance in a minister was a crime of the first 
magnitude. But the wide ruin that the counsels of Administration had 
spread through this great empire, and the miserable state to which they 
had reduced it ki the sshort space in which the present Parliament had been 
sitting, was so far beyond the natural effects of mere ignorance, that he could 
not help adopting the opinion of his honourable friend (Mr. T. Townshend) 
that there was treachery at the bottom of the national counsels. The noble 
lord ipight flatter himself as much as he pleased in the protection of a 
majority, or in the security of the law : but when a nation was reduced to 
such a state of wretchedness and distraction that the laws could afford the 
people no relief, they would afford a minister who had caused the evil but 
little protection. What the law of the land could not do, the law' of nature 
would accomplish ; the people would inevitably take up arms, and the first 
characters in the kingdom would be seen in their ranks.” 
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After drawing a picture of the narrow and impolitic system of the present 
reign, and contrasting it with the freedom and glory of this country in 
the reign of our great deliverer, the immortal William the Third, he 
turned his observations to the state of Ireland, which he said at present 
afforded one of the most critical situations in which the two kingdoms ever 
stood with respect to each other. Every evil that threatened us from that 
quarter he imputed directly to the bad policy of Administration last session. 
Ho did not mean, then, to offer any opinion upon what steps were proper to 
be taken in sucli a crisis. Circumstances were arrived at that nice point, 
that even the power of deliberation was almost taken away from that House. 
The situation of affairs was so very delicate, that it was not easy for members 
to treat the subject in a becoming maimer. They were almost as effectually 
barred from giving a free opinion on the case, as the members of the Irish 
House, who had the bayonet at their breast, and were sworn by compulsion 
to vote as the people dictated. But though he would not deliver his opinion 
in that House, neither should any man know from him then what he thought 
ought to be done ; he \vould venture to point out three lines of conduct, one 
of which he was certain must bo adopted. England must resist altogether 
the demands of Ireland, or she must grant them in part or in the whole. If 
Administration intended to resist their demands, he counselled ‘'them for the 
sake of mercy to do it instantly, and with every possible effort of their force : 
if they meant to grant the whole of their demands, he as earnestly advised 
them to do it without hesitation ; although he could not but say, that even 
their readiest compliance would not now bo considered as a concession ; the 
refusal of their more rea.sonablc requests in the late session, and the loud 
voice now raised in that country, would sufficiently mark it with the stamp 
of necessity. 

“ If they should deem it proper to grant their demands only in part, he 
asked if they thought Ireland would now be content with what she asked 
last session, and ■which was then fatally denied to her As he believed 
every man in that House would answer the question in the negative, he 
desired Administration would draw from it this lesson— not to adopt the same 
little line of conduct that they had pursued with respect to America, and not 
deny in one session what they offer with additions the year following, yet 
still continuing to make little bargains until they had nothing left to bargain 
for/' He then appealed to the House upon the propriety of their voting 
an address of thanks to his Majesty for his “ attention to the state of his 
loyal and faithful kingdom of Ireland,” and challenged Ministry to point out 
a single instance in which that attention had been manifested. “ The noble 
lord at the head of the Treasury could not surely be' in earnest when he 
declared that the American war had nothing to do with the affairs of Ireland. 
Did not that ilhfated project appear most conspicuous in every circumstance 
of the present condition of that kingdom ? "What stripped Ireland of her 

* See ** Adolph. Hist, of the lleign of Geo. III./' vol. iii,, pp, 28 and 29, 
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troops,? Was it not the Ainorican war? What brought on tlie hostilities 
of France, and put Ireland in fear of an invasion ? Was it not the American 
war } What gave Ireland the opportunity of establishing a powerful and 
illegal army Certainly the American war. When he called the associated 
forces an illegal army, he did not mean to cast any odium upon the associa- 
tions. He was equally ready to acknowledge the necessity and the merit of 
the plan : but it was the accursed American war that made that measure 
necessary, and rendered illegality meritorious. 

“*If he might be allowed to hazard a conjecture upon the determinations 
of Government with respect to Ireland, he thought it might be fair to believe, 
that they were disposed to make large concessions. The appointment 
announced that day, of the Earl of Hillsborough to be one of his Majesty’s 
secretaries of state, was the ground of this opinion. It was but lately lliat 
his lordship had communicated the thanks of the Irish Parliament to their 
associated companies ; and it was generally said, that he had accepted the 
office upon the royal promise, that Ireland should liave an equal trade. How 
a certain learned memberf (the Attorney-general) could bring himself to 
support the man whom he had once menaced with an impeachment, he coxild 
not easily divine. He was equally at a loss to assign any reason for the 
supernumerary appointment of another noble earl (of Carlisle) to the Hoard 
of Trade. There appeared no reason for increasing the number of commis- 
sioners at that board, at a time when the object of it.s business was not only 
decreased, but almost totally lost, except the most prodigal waste of the 
public money. At the same time, he thought it his duty to say, that he 
entertained a very great respect for that young nobleman’s private character, 
though he considered his public abilities much too highly rated for his years 
and experience. He remarked how depraved, indeed, that administration 
mUvSt be, when those wlio had supported them through so many dirty 
measures, were ashamed to associate with them any longer, and made room 
for the changes which had happened that day. Hut it was not by such 
changes that the nation could be relieved, and its constitution restored. Such 
cliEffiges were but palliatives, and nothing but an implicit compliance with 
the^ amendment then under consideration could save us from ruin, restore the 
empire to prosperity, and add lustre to the Prince on the throne, by making 
him the happy lioVereign of a free and affectionate people.” 

The question being put on the amendment, the House divided : Yeas, 134 ; 
Noes, 235. So it passed in the negative. The original address was then 
agreed to. 

• 

* Armed corps of volunteers had been established throughout Ireland. ** A rumour 
of French invasion, and the diminution of the national forces by draft.s for American 
service, furnished a motive for these associations." — “ Adolph. Hist, of^the Keign of 
Geo. III./' vol. hi., p, 29. 

t Alexander Wedderbum, Esq., afterwards Lord Loughborough, and Lord Chan- 
cellor of England. 
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The Earl of Upper Ossory’s motion on the discontents in Ireland.* 
December 6. This day the Earl of Upper Ossory moved, “ That it is highly 
criminal in his Majesty’s Ministers to have neglected taking effectual 
measures for the relief of the kingdom of Ireland, and to have suffered the 
discontents in that kingdom to rise to such a height, as evidently to endanger 
a dissolution of the constitutional connexion between the two kingdoms, and 
to create new embarrassments to the public councils, by division and diffi- 
dence, in a moment when real unanimity, grounded on mutual confidence 
and affection, is confessedly essential to the preservation of what is left of the 
British empire.” The motion was seconded by Lord Middleton, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Burke, Mr. Thomas Townshend, Mr. Fox, Colonel Barre, and 
Mr. Dunning. It was opposed by Sir John WrottCwSley, Lord Beauchamp, 
Earl Nugent, Mr. Diindas, Mr. Macdonald, Lord North, Mr^ Welbore Ellis, 
Lord George Germain, and the Attorney-general. „ 

Mr. Fox rose immediately after Mr. Dundas. It would be a vain attempt 
to endeavour to follow the honourable gentleman through a speech which 
took an hour and a half in the delivery, and which was delivered with a 
rapidity of utterance, a flow of language, and in a strain of oratory rarely 


♦ “ The parliament of Ireland met on the 12th of October, and aooft showed that 
they had received a portion of the general spirit of the nation. They declared, in their 
addresses to the throne, that nothing less than a free and unlimited trade could save 
that country from ruin. The addresses w^ere carried up wdth great parade amidst the 
acclamations of the people. The Duke of Leinster, who commanded the Dublin volun- 
teers, escorted the Speaker in person upon that occasion ; whilst the streets w ere lined 
on both Bide.s, from the Parliament House to the castle, by that corps, drawn up in 
their arms and uniforms. That nobleman had also moved for the thanks of the Lords 
to the volunteer corps throughout the kingdom, which was carried with only one 
dissenting voice. 

The associations and people at large, full of anger and jealousy, manifested strong 
apprehensions of political duplicity on this side of the water ; and, perhaps, did not 
place a perfect confidence in the steadiness or perseverance of their own parliament. 
They were afraid that they would be amused by fair and empty promises, until they 
had resigned their power along with the national purse, by granting the supplies for 
the two following years, according to the customary mode in that country ; when being 
no longer necessary to government, a sudden prorogation would put an end to all hope 
of, at least, amicable redress, for the present. Under this apprehensiqu, a short money 
bill, for six months only, by which means Parliament would still continue indispensably 
necessary to government, became the general cry of the nation. 

•• As this innovation upon established form and method was strongly opfioBed, par- 
ticularly by the court party, the Dublin mob thought it necessary to show their zeal 
in the public cause ; they were accordingly guilty of great and violent outrages, as well 
in their endeavours to enforce the measure, as in their punishment of the refractory. 
Although the Irish Parliament used proper measures to express their resentment, and 
to maintain their dignity upon this occasion ; yet many of themselves being inclined 
to a vigorous proceeding, and the rest borne down by a cry almost universal in the 
nation, the representatives found it at length necessary to comply, and the Short Money 
Bill was accordingly passed on that side : a necessity equally convincing, secured the 
passage of that humiliating and mortifying act in England.' '—Annual Eegister. 
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equalled. He felt/hc said, the utmost indigiiation at a passage in the speech 
of the learned member who dared to arraign gcntlennen on that side of 
the House, with causing, by their inflammatory speeches, the misfortunes 
that this devoted country had felt; and the much greater that threatened 
them: — ^lie, of all men, whose inflammatory harangues had concurred in 
bringing Parliament and the nation in% those calamities, which he had the 
confidence to attribute to persons who had xdl along done everything in their 
power to prevent the predicted consequences : he, whose inflammatory 
harangues had led the nation^ step by step, from violence to violence, in 
(hat inhuman, unfeeling system of blood and massacre, which every honest 
man must detest, which every good man must abhor, and every wise man 
condemn : he, who had dealt in nothing but in exaggeration, in the most 
inflammatory expressions, in incitements to revenge, and the horrid catalogue 
of monsters, which follow in its train; — that such a man dared to impute the 
guilt of such measures to those who had all along, in each successive step of its 
progress, foretold the consequences ; had prayed, intreated, and supplicated, 
not only for America, but for the credit of the nation and its eventual 
welfare ; to arrest the hand of povver, meditating slaughter and directed by 
injustice; to reflect a single moment, and, after counting the possible gain, 
compare it wi|h the certain loss ; a loss of national reputation, of national 
humanit 3 %Hof national justice, and, in fine, if nothing but interest was to 
sway the authors of this diabolical scheme, of national interest and national 
safety. What was the consequence of the sanguinary measures recom- 
mended in those bloody, inflammatory speeches ? Though Boston Avas to 
be starved; though Hancock and Adams were proscribed yet at the fee 
of these very men, the Parliament of Great Britain was obliged to kneel, 
flatter, and cringe ; and as they had the cruelty at one time to denounce 
vengeance against those men, so they had the meanness afterwards to pro- 
strate themselves before them and implore their forgiveness. 

“Was ho who called the Americans ‘Hancock and his crew,’ to repre- 
hend any set of men for inflammatory speeches ? Or had sad experience, 
though not a real reformation, so far altered his sentiments, that he found it 
necessary to express himself in more favourable terms of Perry and his crew 
1 The Speaker of the Irisli House of Commons] ? I'hc softened, guarded 
language adoptcil by the learned gentleman, might be easily accounted for. 
Perry and his crew had used arguments particularly conciliating, convincing, 
and persiijjsive, and they were no less powerful. The arguments of Perry 
and his crow consisted of 42,000 bayonets. 

“ He would repeat, that this mode of defending administration, by libelling 
those who differed in opinion from them, was, to the last degree, infamous 
and contemptible, and, in the particular instance, remarkably so. ‘ The 

* In consequence of their resistance to the measures of the British Government, 
Jolin Hancock and Samuel Adams were excepted out of the offer of pardon, which was 
made in General Gage’s proclamation, to all persons who should lay down theit arms 
and return to the duties of peaceable subjects. 

TOL. II. 
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complaints,’ said the learned gentleman, ‘have originated on this side of the 
water, and have been sent over to Ireland/ Was that the case? Most 
certainly not ; the charge was faJse ; he could give it no other epithet. It 
was false and infamous; it was scandalous. Were there no distresses in 
Ireland ? were there no discontents before gentlemen on this side of the House 
had spoken on the subject ? were thfire no men of understanding in Ireland? 
Had there been no i)amphlets written in that kingdom, or newspapers pub- 
lished, or essayists, who discussed the subject in print there ? If there were, 
and they had all united in the same opinion, and in much stronger terms than 
anything which had come from the side of the House on which he had the 
honour to sit, w’hat would the world think of the man who dared to avow in 
his place, that the topics of complaint had been suggested by a particular 
description of men in that House, and from thence had made their way to 
Ireland ? He was ashamed to dwell upon so trifling a circumstfincc, but he 
could not help expressing his resentment, when he reflected on the injustice 
of the charge, and the purposes which it was apparently brought forward to 
promote. Were there no men of abilities in either House of Parliament in 
Ireland ? Were Mr. Serjeant Burgh, Mr. Grattan, and several other charac- 
ters equally well known, and when known highly respected, solely governed 
by what had fallen in debate in that House ; or had the dii^tresscs of the 
country created a principle of union, directed to a general redress, which 
nothing but the native feelings of the Irish nation gave birth to ?” 

After having having made several pointed animadversions, on what ho 
called the inflammatory part of the learned gentleman’s discourse, he endea- 
voured to trace the origin of all our evils to its grand source, the American 
war. — “ It was that accursed war that had led us, step by step, into all our 
present misfortunes and national disgraces. AVhat was the cause of our 
wasting forty millions of money, and sixty thousand lives ? the American 
war ! What was it that produced the French rescript, and a P'rcnch war ? 
the American war ! What was it that produced the Spanish manifesto and 
Spanish war? the American war! ^Vhat was it that armed 42,000 men in 
Ireland, with the arguments carried on the point of 42,000 bayonets ? tlu? 
American war ! For what were wc about to incur an additional debt of 
twelve or fourteen millions? that accursed, diabolical, and cruel American 'war ! 

“ He was not present the other evening when a very intelligent and in- 
genious gentleman below him (Mr. Hartley) had asked the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, whether ministers intended to persevere in the American ? 
He could not pretend to speak with precision, but he \vas informed that the 
noble lord answered in the affirmative. It was this accursed Avar that had 
already lost us the empire of America. It was this war that caused the 
disgrace of the British flag, and had already stripped us of some of our 
most valuable West India possessions."^ It was this war that had already 
rendered us contemptible to all Europe, which caused us to be deserted by 

* Vida notes pp. 42 and 44. The French had captured Dominica in 1778 under the 
Marquis de BouilK\ and St. Vincent and Grenada in 1779 under Count D'Eataign. 
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our friends and allies, and despised and trampled upon b)^ our enemies. It; 
was this ruinous war that had brought on the distresses of Ireland. It was 
this war that had obliged the Government here to abandon that of Ireland. 
It was this war that had consequently armed Ireland, and, in short, induced 
the people there to associate, in order to defend themselves, as well against 
their domestic enemies, the Ministers of Great Britain, as their foreign foes. 

But to all this I expect to hear the noble lord shortly rise, and say, It 
was not 1 that caused America to resist ; their resistance was rebellious, and 
they, not ministers, were the cause. It was not I that brought on the French 
war; France united with our rebellious subjects. It was France, therefore, that 
was to blame. It was not I that was the author of the Spanish war ; Spain 
joined France, and it was France and Spain that were to^blame.’’ After 
anticipating for some time the presumed defence the noble lord would make, 
he then attacked him very severely on account of his obstinacy, indolence, 
and general incapacity, and adverted to tlie recent resignation of two great 
officers of state (Lords Gower and Weymouth). “ Was it merely the language 
of that side of the House, that the ministry were incapable and neglectful, 
and the minister so habitually indolent and inattentive to the duties of his 
office, that one of the noble lords alluded to (Earl Gower,) speaking to the 
very question^ which was the subject of the present motion, after declaring 
that the truth of it was clear to him, added, ‘ but it is impossible to say 
what may be deemed a criminal neglect in some men ; for some men are so 
overwhelmed with habitual indolence and inattention, that what mnylfee 
deemed criminal in others, may only be a mixture of nature and habit, in 
them.’ Were the spceclics made on that side of the House singular in their 
tenor from the general oj^inion which prevailed without doors ? Ho believed 
not, He was persuaded there was hardly a man out of that House, or 
indeed in it, however he might vote that evening, who doubted of the total 
incapacity of ministers. What did the noble lord, whom he had lately 
alluded to, say in the other House — a noble lord, who lately presided in his 
Majesty’s councils, but ‘ that he could no longer, having seen such things, 
remain there with lionour or conscience’ ? Was this the voice of fiction, or 
the random assertions of partial and uninformed men ? On the contrary, was 
it not the candid, explicit declaration of a person who had presided in those 
councils, who had been a witness to what was every day going forwarfl 
there, who had yet declared himself of no party; and, speaking like an honest 
man, spoke out, saying, that, beholding such things as ho daily saw trans- 
acting there, he could no longer continue a spectator, accountable to his 
country, his sovereign, and himself, with honour or conscience ? 

“ The learned gentleman had said, that the distresses felt by Ireland were 
not brought on them by the present ministers, but by the restrictive and other 
trade laws, passed in this country. As a general proposition, he was ready 
to admit it in part, though many of the internal gricjvances, he was ready to 
prove, originated from government alone ; but would the learned gcnUcinjin 
f?ay, that the total loss of the American trade, the most valuable part of tiur 
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Irish commerce; the embargo of the only export they had but linen, the 
increased taxes, and a variety of other causes, had not accelerated those 
distresses, if not entirely created them ? The learned gentleman had indus- 
triously endeavoured to show that the present motion was incapable of 
proof, or so indefinite, as not to admit of it. This was the most strange 
perversion of reasoning he had ever heard. The proof lay within a very 
narrow compass Was not the address of that House, and the King’s 
answer, evidence of the duty imposed upon ministers ? Would ministers 
say, that they had performed that duty ? They could not ; they dare not. 
The learned gentleman’s fallacious mode of stating the question, evidently 
involved the grossest absurdity; for the proof was clearly put upon them, 
that they had discharged the duty so imposed upon them. The onus lay 
upon ministers, to show what they had done in consequence of the address, 
or if they had done nothing, that they acted to the utmost, as far, as circum- 
stances would permit. 

He allowed, however, that It was impossible to prove the proposition 
otherwise than by proving a negative. He might state which minister 
advised liis Majesty to do this or do that, hut it would be an extremely difficult 
undertaking, to prove who had advised his Majesty to do nothing. Negli- 
gence was the most direct negative, and a negative could only J)c proved by 
an nlib'L For instance, if a man was charged with committing a murder at 
York, he might establish a defence by proving that, at the time the fact was 
cHjirged to have been committed, he was in London. Let, then, his Majesty’s 
ministers prove that it was not in their power to attend to the affairs of 
Ireland, because they were busily employed in more essential matters ; with 
the defence, for instance, of Great Britain against the meditated invasion of 
our foreign enemies ; with the naval operations at home ; with the war in the 
West Imlies, or the war in America : but if they had been so negligent as to 
attend to no one part of their duty, and to have done nothing the whole 
summer, the only defence they could set up was taken away. 

“If the censure of ministers should not i)rove advantageous both to Eng- 
land and Ireland, he wished for no punishment against any of them, which 
could only originate in resentment or revenge. lie wished that punishment 
to operate as a preventive ; for when it was taken up on any other grotind 
than by way of prevention in future, by being rendered exemplary, it most 
clearly degenerated into personal enmity and revenge. He could say fairly, 
tliat he had no enmity whatever to the noble lord in the blue ribbpn, nor to 
any member of administration : what made him so anxious was solely the 
good of his country. It was the general calamities of the empire that had 
made Ireland poor ; hut it was the incapacity and negligence of government, 
that had rendered her bold and daring. It was, therefore, incumbent upon 
Parliament, to show their fullest disapprobation of that indolence and 
incapacit)", and convince Ireland that they were as ready as themselves to 
resent, and punish the cruel treatment which they had received from minis- 
ters. Ireland would see by such a conduct, that it was not this country but 
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its ministers who were blamcable ; which would, in his opinion, prove the 
surest means of once more binding both countries in the most indissoluble 
tics of friendship and affection. This was the motive which ought to operate 
with Great Britain at the present minute. It had been frequently urged in 
that House, that the strength of goveniment had been broken, its measures 
impeded, and its efforts rendered weaker by the struggles of party. He said, 
he knew but of two parties in the kingdom. His Majesty’s ministers 
supported by the influence of the Crown, against all Great Britain. These 
were the two parties. The people formerly divided, perhaps, on points of 
mere speculation, had at length united ; all divisions and subdivisions of men 
were at length embodied. Experience of what had passed, and the dread ol 
worse that might happen, had melted them into one mass. He was hapjjy to 
have it in his power to affirm, that the friends of the people and of their 
countrj'' had but one opinion, both in that and in the other House. The first 
men of rank, fortune, and character, in both Houses, had firmly and vir- 
tuously resolved to set their faces against this increasing, this alarming 
influence of the Cro\vn, and never to co-operate upon any terms \vith men 
who did not feel it themselves, but had endeavoured all in their power to 
render it prevalent and extensive. They had resolved to act in concert, and 
nothing woujd ever content them, but reducing the iutluence of tlie Crown 
within due and constitutional bounds. The sense of danger had brought- 
about this coalition ; they were the friends of the constitution, the weil- 
wishers of his Majesty, but the avowed and determined encinics of this 
dangerous influence, which grew projiortLonally strong as the empire grew 
weak; and was in a progressive state of increase, as the fame, wealth, and 
possessions of the British empire were gi'adiially diminishing, and sinking 
into a state of internal imbecility and external contempt. It was a lament- 
able contest in which liis Majesty was engaged ; a contest not witli a 
disaffected party, inimical to his government or family establishment, or who 
thirsted after power or place ; not with a faction who were enemies to hv:^, 
ministers in person, but a contest witb the whole body of his subjects, w’ho 
sa^y that the further support of such ministers would, if not timely prevented, 
terminate in the ruin of the empire.’’ 

5Vfter pursuing a very wide circuit, and taking a transient view of almost 
every measure, adopted since the commencement of the American war ; he 
adverted again to the question, and observed, that such w'as tlic miserable 
dilemma Jthis country was reduced to, by the gross misconduct of ministers, 
that the British Parliament could not now act upon principles of justice or 
sound policy with a good grace. The dignity of the British Parliament w'as 
gone,* and they would be now compelled to grant what would in tlic end, 
they foresaw, be extorted from them. He mentioned the circumstance of 
Mr. Alderman Horan’s application at the enstom-house of Dublin, to make 
an entry of Irish woollens for Holland. “ What might have been the conso- 
qucnce of the clerk’s refusal, had it not been for the temperate inter/crcuce 
of the gentlemen who lead the country party in that kingdom r The conse- 
quence would have been that Mr. Horan would have shipped his goods for 
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exportation, contrary to several British Acts of Parliament still subsisting ; 
his Majesty’s cutters would have seized them, as being contraband ; the 
second edition of Boston violence would have been published, and Britain, at 
a most critical and tremendous moment, would, to the rest of her numerous 
and formidable foes, have had Ireland to contend with. Tliis, but for the 
reason already assigned, the temper and moderation of the Icadinjg men in 
that country, controlling and softening the indignant resentments of their 
brethren, would have been the consequence of the criminal conduct of those 
against whom the present motion was directed. 

“ The Irish Associations'*^ had been called illegal: legal or illegal, he declared 
he entirely approved of them. He approved of that manly determination 
which, in the dernier rcssort^ flew to ai*ms in order to obtain deliverance. 
When the last particle of good faith in men was exhausted, they would seek 
in themselves the means of redress; *they would recur to first ^ principles, 
to the spirit as well as letter of the constitution ; and they could never fail 
in such resources, though the law might literally condemn such a departure 
from its general and unqualified rules ; truth, justice, and piiblic virtue, 
accompanied with prudence and judgment, would ever bear up good men in 
a good cause, that of individual protection and national salvation. 

“ God knew, that he sincerely lamented the cause which produced this sad, 

♦ Lord Sheffield, in his ** Observations on the present State of Ireland,” published 
in 1785, gives the following account of these extraordinary Associations: — **It is 
necessary to notice a iffienomenon which now began to apj^car. The like never has 
been observed in any country, at least where there was an established govcrTutient. 
To describe it strictly, it may be called an army, unauthorized by the laws, and 
uncontrolled by the Government of the country; but it was generally known by the 
name of Volunteers of Ireland. Their institution bore some semblance of a connexion 
with the executive power. Arms belonging to the state, and stored under the care of 
the lieutenants of counties, were delivered to them, upon the alarm of foreign invasion. 
So far they seemed to be countenanced by Government, but in a short time they 
caused no little jealousy and uneasiness. The arras issued from the public stores were 
insufficient to supply the vapid increase of the Volunteers. The rest were procured by 
themselves, and the necessary accoutrements, with a considerable number of field- 
pieces. It answered the purpose of Opposition in both countries to speak highly of 
them, and the supporters of Government in both countries mentioned them \Yith 
civility. The wonderful efibns of England in America were somehow wasted to no 
purpose of decision. American successes inflamed grievances which had been long 
felt in Ireland. Ireland, in truth, had infinitely more cause for comphaint, and had 
been infinitely more oppressed than America; the latter had never submitted to half 
the hurtful restrictions in which the other had for many years quietly acquiesced. 
But now, petitions, remonstrances, popular resolves, and parliaunuitary addresses 
were vigorously urged, and in about four years Ireland was happily relieved fronj many 
commercial restraints, which should have been removed long before, *and gained several 
other points which she thought essential to her welfare. The Volunteers preserving a 
degree of reserve and decency, kept at a certain distance, but were never entirely out 
of sight. Tliey had been serviceable in supporting the civil magistrate ; fewer castles, 
houses, or lands, were kept by forcible possession ; sheiiffs wore enabled to do thtir 
<!uty ; fewer rapes and other enormities were committed than usual; and here, if the 
Volunteers inul stopped, and wc had seen no more of them after the establishment of 
t euce, their page in history would have bocu fair and iespectahlo.” 
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ho could not but say, this perplexing and humiliating alternative. He most 
heartily lamented that any cause had been administered which seemed to 
justify violence or resistance; he dreaded the consequences, however justi- 
fiable in their origin, or moderately or judiciously conducted ; but, whatever 
the elFects might be, he was ready to acknowledge that such a power was 
inherent in men ; as men and citizens it was a sacred trust in their hands, as 
a defence against the possible or actual abuse of power, poHtical treachery, 
and the arts and intrigues of Government ; and when all other means failed, 
resistance he should ever hold as perfectly justifiable.” 

Towards the conclusion of his speech he was, for the second time, 
extremely severe on the noble lord in the blue ribbon as Minister. — “He 
did not pretend to guess at his plan, but, from past experience, and his 
general conduct, he had no doubt but what he would propose would be 
exactly the reverse of everything he had hitherto done respecting Ireland ; 
and he was persuaded, the only chance that the noble lord had of being right 
was when he departed from, or rather expressly contradicted, his general 
line of conduct, it being always the fortune of the noble lord to set out 
wrong, and trust to chance for striking into the right road. He reminded Par- 
liament of what had fallen from his honourable friend (Mr. Burke) and some 
others, who had spoken early in the debate, that it was the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, and he only, in point of real eficct, who had prevented the relief 
intended to bo given to Ireland the two preceding sessions, more particularly 
the last. This lie confirmed in the strongest manner, by referring to what 
had been urged by him on that occasion, and desired the House to recollect 
what he had then predicted, and what had since literally come to pass, 
namely, augmented armed associations, sufficiently formidable to dictate to 
and direct an acquiescing British Parliament.” 

The motion was rejected by a majority of 192 to 100. 

Mr. Buhke’s plan of Economical Ilcform. 

Decmiher 15. Mr. Buuke briefly opened the outlines of his celebrated 
})lai^ of economical reform, and gave notice that he would bring forward 
the business as .soon after the Christmas holidays as possible. Lord Jolni 
Cave^ndish, Mr. Dempster, Mr. Fox, Mr. Gilbert, and Colonel Barre spoke 
shortly in approjiatipn of the plan. 

Mr. Fox said — “ I cannot, Sir, prevail on myself to be entirely silent upon 
such an ocjcasion as this. I shall, however, trouble the House with but a 
very few words. I have some knowledge of the plan of my honourable 
friend ^ and, in general, it has my hearty approbation. I thank him for the 
pains he has taken for the public service : I thank him as much for liis 
endeavours to vindicate the honour of this House. I am just come from 
another place, where the first men in the kingdom, the first in abilities, the 

* An interesting debate had this day taken place in the House of I.ords, on a motion 
uiadc by the Earl of Shclbunic, relative to tlie alarming addition recently madeutu tlie 
i^ational debt, under the head of Extraordinaiics. 
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jfirst in estimation, are now libelling this House. Every instance they give 
— and they give many and strong instances — -of un corrected abuse, with 
regard to public money, is a libel on this House. Every argument they use 
for the reduction of prodigal expense— and their arguments are various and 
unanswerable — is a libel on this House. Everything they state on the luxu- 
riant growth of corrupt inftiience — ^and it never was half so flourishing— is a 
libel on this House. 

But, Sir, this Houvse will be brought, by proper means, to wipe off all 
these imputations. The people for a long time have been slow and torpid. 
The noble lord on the floor doubts whether they have virtue enough to go 
through with the plan of reformation which my honourable friend has to 
propose. But the virtue of necessity will animate them at last ; and through 
them will it animate and correct this House. The virtue of necessity — sure 
in its principle, and irresistible in its operation — is an efEectual reformer. It 
awakens late ; but it calls up many other virtues to its aid ; and their joint 
exertion will infallibly bear down tlie greatest force, and dissipate the strongest 
combination that corrupt men have ever formed, or can ever form against them. 

“ There is amongst us but one mind upon the subject. 1 hope and trust, 
that no man or description of men, none who look to the public, none 
who wish the public ever to look up to them, will be so lost tQ all sense of 
^ their own reputation, and to all discernment of their true interest, as at any 
time, upon any forms, or upon any pretences, to accept of the management 
of the state, without securing the execution of the plan of my honourable 
friend, or of one similar to it. If they should do otherwise, let them come 
into office with what intentions they may, they will sink in character faster 
than they can rise in power. That very influence, wliicli they arc prevailed 
upon to cherish as their means of strength, will bccumo the source of their 
weakness. They w'ill find that the influence is not at tlioir disposal. They 
will find every good design w hich they may form, traversed and frustraled. 
This influence will even appear in avowed opposition to them. It wall be em- 
ployed first to embarrass, and at length to destroy tliem. Whoever wishes for 
ability to serve their country must get rid of that kind of instrument. 

“ My honourable friend who. spoke last says well, that his duty and 
allegiance to the king are strong motives with him, for wishing success to 
this proposition. Certainly tliey must be so to every good subject. Can tlic 
king possibly enjoy the affection and confidence of his people, when his 
interest is wholly dissociated from their-s, and put upon a botton) perfectly 
separate : It is but one and the same principle which cements friendship 
betw'een man and man in society, and which promotes affection between king 
and subject; namely, that they share but one fortune ; that they flourish by 
the same prosperity ; and are equal sufferers under the same distress ; that 
the calamity of the people is the depression of the prince. On any other 
terms, there can be no sympatliy between men in any relation of life. Can 
anything be more unseemly, more calculated to separate his Majesty from his 
people, and to alienate his people from him, tlian to find that when the 
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landed estates arc sunk one -fifth in value, when their rents remain unpaid ; 
when manufactures languish and trade expirgs-— and in that condition, 
burthen upon burthen is piled upon the fainting people ; when men of all 
ranks are obliged to retrench the most innocent luxuries, and even such as 
were rather grown by habit into a kind of decent convenience, and to draw 
themwselves up into the limits of an austere and pinching economy, that just 
the beginning of that time should be chosen, that a period of such general 
distress should be snatched at as the lucky moment for complimenting the 
Crown with an addition of no less than £100,000 a-year; that the King 
should rise in splendour upon the very ruins of the country, and amidst its 
desolations should flourish with increased opulence amidst the cries of his 
afflicted subjects ! It is something monstrous, something unnatural ; an 
outrage to the sense ; an insult on the sufferings of the nation. 

“ I hope, therefore, for the sake of the public, for the sake of all public 
men, for the sake of the Crown, and for the sake of tlie King upon the 
tlirone, that my honourable friend will add perseverance to the diligence hf’ 
has already employed in his plan for lessening the public exj)cnses and 
reducing the ruinous influence of the Crown ; and that no time after tin* 
holidays will be lost in producing it. He has my hearty approbation, and 
shall have my warmest support.” 


Mr. Burke’s Establishment Bill. 

1780. March Slh. Before the order of the clay was put for going into 
Committee on Mr. Burke’s celebrated bill “ For the better regulation of his 
Majesty's civil establishments, and of certain public ofliccs ; for the limitation 
of pensions, and the suppression of sundry useless, expensive, and incon- 
venient plans; and for applying the moneys saved thereby to the public 
service,” Mr. Rigby, who was, at that time, paymaster of the forces, rose 
and started an unexpected ciuestion, upon the incompotcncy of the House to 
enter into any discussion whatever relative to the King’s civil list revenue, 
sin<ie it had been settled on his Majesty, at his accession, for life, and was 
an interest of which he could not be deprived without manifest injustice. 
Th8 question, whether, according to the order of the clay, the House should 
be resolved intp a Committee on Mr. Burke’s bill, or whether Mr. Rigby’s 
proposition should first be decided upon, having been put, the resolution for 
the order, of the day was carried by a majority of six only, the numbers 
having been 205 to 199. 

The House then resolved itself into a committee on the bill. When the 
chairman came to the words in the first clause, for abolishing “ the office 
commonly called, or known by the name of, third secretary of state, or 
secretary of state for the colonies,” Governor Pownall suggested an amend- 
ment; observing, that the words were not sufficiently descriptive, for the 
description should be sirftply that of third secretary of state. Mr. Bmjtc bad 
no objection to omitting the words pointed out by the honourable gentleman. 
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He had adopted both descriptions, lest one or the other singly might appear 
un technical, or not descriptive of the office, proposed to be abolished. Lord 
George Germain observed, that the clause as first worded, was not descriptive 
of the office which he had the honour to fill, for it was neither that of third 
secretary of state, nor secretary of state for the colonies ; but “ one of his 
Majesty’s principal secretaries of state.” The clause having been amended 
agreeably to this idea, a warm debate ensued. The clause was opposed by 
Lord Beauchamp, Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. Dundas, and Lord George Germain; 
and supported by Mr. Thomas Townshend, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox. 

Mr. Fox said, — “ He should not be deterred by the lateness of the hour 
from going into the debate. It was on a subject the most important and 
interesting ; and if he should detain the House ever so late, he should not 
think that he stood in need of making an apology. In the firsj; place, he 
could not but be surprised to hear so much said against the abstract propo- 
sition suggested by a right honourable gentleman (Mr. Rigby), who had so 
frequently been alluded to in the course of the evening. There was nothing 
he wished for more than for the House to come to a determination upon that 
great constitutional question, whether they were competent or not to interfere 
in matters that respected the King’s civil list ? It was a poinj; upon which 
men’s minds seemed to dwell, and in the issue of which the whole nation 
was so essentially concerned, that he could not for one, but wish most 
heartily to have it before the House in a debatable shape, and decided upon 
as soon as possible ; and, indeed, he should have liked the right honourable 
gentleman better than he did, he should have thought him more fair, and 
the justice of the people better dealt with, had he taken a proper opportunity, 
as he surely might have done, of submitting the question, of which he 
professed himself so wann an advocate, and not have started it to the House, 
at a time when he knew it could not be moved regularly, or decided one 
way or the other. 

“ But the right honourable gentleman impressed the principle of the 
resolution he had broached, and the principle was to pervade the wliole bill ; 
so that when any clause came under discussion, it was to operate against it, 
as if the principle really had been accepted of by the House. Gentleriien 
did not like abstract propositions, and a noble lord (Beauchamp) reprobated 
speculative questions, because they did not like unparliamentary proceedings, 
and because those questions were only made for the purpose of beipg spread 
abroad to let the public know what the House was doing. Was it possible 
to conceive anything more shameful and absurd ! For his part, he declared, 
and he took a sort of pride in declaring it, that he wished to have "those 
very abstract propositions decided, and that for the purpose of letting the 
.people of England know what they had to expect ; and he was resolved to 
use every means in his power that the public might know what the House 
did, an/:l what the members individually tUd, in ordfer that the people might 
understand properly, as they ought to do, who were to bo trusted, and who 
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were not. But gentlemen shrunk from the proposition respecting the King’s 
civil list ; they were afraid to meet it ; and even the boldest of the ministerial 
phalanx were afraid to hazard it, though some of them had not scrupled to 
adopt the principle, and to support, in their speeches, the proposition that 
the House had no right to interfere in it. Good God ! had he been asleep ! 
how had he been lost to himself ! to what little purpose had all his education, 
his knowledge, and his experience been attained, if that was really the fact ! 
But, surely, it would never be a doctrine established in that House, that the 
King was to be uncontrolled in his civil list ! Did men know what they were 
asserting, when they held such language ? Did they really see no danger in 
it ? Or were they so truly ignorant, or so lost to the will of others, as not to 
know, or knowing, not to stand up and fairly tell the House that they were 
competent to the purpose, and that the King was only a trustee for the 
people, andjiablc to have his accounts inspected by Parliament ? Had not 
such a practice been the uniform practice of Parliament ? How was it with 
James the Second ? Had not that unhappy king, who preferred a wretched, 
miserable pension from the court of France, to the law of his subjects on 
constitutional grounds, his whole revenue taken from him ^ 

He was amazed to hear any opposition made to so plain an axiom, a 
power so rooted in Parliament. For, had the present King any hereditary 
right ? Parliament, indeed, had made him the successor to the throne, but 
hereditary riglit he had none. He was, as an honourable friend near him 
(Mr. Burke) had declared, the mere creature of the people’s instituting, and 
hold nothing but what he held in trust for the people, for their use and 
benefit. Could gentlemen, then, think so absurdly as to conclude, that the 
King’s civil list revenue was given to his Majesty to expend just as he 
should think fit ? No, it was given him for the service of the public ; and 
liie people’s representatives had at all times a constitutional authority to 
inquire into the expenditure of that allowance, to reduce it, and, indeed, to 
take the whole of it, or, in other words, to resume the whole of it into their 
Iiaiids again whenever the abuse of it, or the exigencies of the times, should 
require it. The King, it was true, was the sovereign of the people, but the 
King was to hold the crown only as long as the people should choose. This, 
he iSrusted, he might advance without offence. He felt himself’ warm, and 
ho knew it. Bqt he.. trusted he was neither unparliamentary, nor disorderly. 
He again asserted that the King was no longer king than while he should be 
found to jvear the crown for the good of his people, for that all power 
lodged in the Crown, or elsewhere, could only centre in one great and 
fundamental point. 

“ It was a certain maxim, however, laid down, and there were those 
preposterous enough to support it, that touching the King’s civil list \vould 
be meddling with private property. This he absolutely denied. But, admit- 
ting for a moment the fact ; \vas not that often done, when the good of the 
public called for such a sacrifice ? In making turnpikes and new roads, was 
not private property meddled wdth ; and did not Parliament do it every week 
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in the course of the session r And why was not the private property of his 
Majesty, if the Kind’s civil list really was private property, to be curtailed, 
when the necessities of the state called upon Parliament to do it ? 

“ The influence of the Crown had been said to have arisen, not from any 
increase of the civil list, nor an improper use of it, but from the large 
augmentation of the navy and army ; and gentlemen were not, with a can- 
dour he did not wish to imitate, to ask the side of the House on w'hich he 
ranged, why they would attack the civil list to reduce the influence they 
complained of? He was aware of the subtlety of the reasoning, and was 
ready to meet it. The naval and military arrangements, however extensive, 
were insisted upon as necessary. They naturally brought a prodigious influ- 
ence with tlieir establishments, and yet they were not to be lessened. How, 
then, was Parliament to chock the influence of the Crown ? Not by reducing 
the navy or the army, for they were requisite and natural influenjces. What 
way, then, was there to narrow that influence but by striking off part of the 
civil list r Parliament had no other w’ay of doing it, they had no alternative; 
tliey were to reduce the influence in a manner within their power, and they 
had no other mode of getting at it but through the civil list. 

“An honourable and learned gentleman (Mr. Dundas) had denied the 
influence of the Minister to be greater than heretofore, because his majori- 
ties in Parliament were not larger than the majorities of otlier Ministers. 
The majorities of the present Minister were become very small indeed, but 
tlie learned gentleman did not sec the true cause. It was not because the 
Minister used less influence than he had done, but because gentlemen saw 
better than they used to see ; and if he was to estimate the degree of corrup- 
tion and influence of the Minister, by the size of his majorities, he was 
inclined to believe that he would soon have reason to think him very virtu- 
ous and poor indeed. If, however, the learned gentleman meant, when he 
said the Minister used no influence, to confine it to his conduct of the 
present day, he would cordially agree with him, for ho had, indeed, used 
none. When the right honourable gentleman near him (Mr. Rigby) threw 
out his favourite proposition, that the House could not interfere with, the 
King’s civil list, the noble lord used no influence to make the House accept 
it. No, the Minister shrunk back to his native modesty, and left the Hbuso 
to their own choice. Nay, the right honourable gentleman himself, who 
wishes so ardently to put the question, had exercised as little of his power. 
Though he wanted the question put, he had used none of his infl,uence ; he 
had left his friends and relations to themselves, and to vote for the order of 
the day, by which the possibility of putting his resolution was all at once 
done away. Even the right honourable the deputy-paymaster (Sir T. Caswall) 
had at length voted against him, and yet so little disposed was he for using 
any influence, he dared to swear he would readily forgive him. He trusted 
he should not find him turned out of office for it, but that the thing would 
be copsidered with all that perfect candour, I ibei’al sentiment, and ready 
reconciliation, so congenial to the right honourable gentleman’s mind. 
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“ But, to speak seriously, was there really no undue or unconstitutional 
influence ? Was there not a monstrous influence that pervaded every depart- 
ment of the state ? How happened it, that such a scandalous dismission 
had taken place of the lords lieutenants ? Had not the influence of the 
Crown been harshly \iscd in that respect? The noble Marquis of Car- 
marthen and the Earl of Pembroke had their lord-lieutenancies taken 
from them, and for what ? Why, because the noble marquis had written his 
sentiments on the York petition, and the other noble peer had presumed to 
vote rdgreeably to his conscience in Parliament !* In time of peace some 
reason might be offered, or some pretext set up for the removal of lords 
lieutenants, but to make such dismissions when we were at war, and the 
militia might every day be wanted for service, and to make noblemen of the 
first and oldest families in the kingdom the objects of such dismissions, was, 
in his opinion, a plain and open indication that the army was to be employed 
in a way in which it ought not to be employed. 

“ Some gentlemen had asked, was there any proof to be adduced that there 
really existed any undue influence of the crown ? As to proving an undue 
influence of that kind, were gentlemen in earnest when they called for 
proof? How was the influence of the crown to be proved? Ho had 
almost madc‘*a blunder, for he was going to say, that the influence of the 
crown showed itself only in the dark, or it appeared so rarely in the light, 
that it was not one of those things so capable of proving any otherwise than 
by the notoriety of tlie fact. 

“ He would now apply himself more immediately to the question under 
consideration ; and he wondered much that some gentlemen should make it 
a ground of objection to it, that it was unfair, taking it for granted that a 
r(;form was necessary, that the king’s civil list should be attacked in the fir.st 
instance. Good God ! how could such assertions escape men who valued at 
all their candour and their understanding? Had not Opposition endeavoured 
by every means in their power to retrench the public expense ? Had they 
not attempted over and over to stop the present unnatural war against 
Amwica, or, if it was to be continued, to withdraw^ our troops from thence, 
so that they might be employed where they were really wanted, and an 
immense load of debt thereby avoided ? It had been said, too, what new 
oppressions or *Jijurres do you feel ? Was it possible for such a question to 

* The Mitrquis of Carmarthen was dismissed from the lord-lieutenancy of the East 
Biding of Yorkshire for having expressed his approbation of a petition which was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons on the 8th of February, 1780, from the freeholders 

of Yorkshire, praying the House to inquire into and corrcct^ the gross abuses in the 
expenditure of public money, to reduce all exorbitant emoluments, to rescind and 
abolish all sinecure places and unmerited pensions, and to appropriate the proceeds to 
the necessities of the state. The Earl of Pembroke had the lord-lieutenancy of Wilt- 
shire taken from him for having voted in favour of Lord Shelburne's motion on the 8th 
‘>t’ February, 1780, for a ** committee to inquire into the public expenditure." — Annual 
Begister, vol. xxiii., p. 100, et seq., and pp. 129 and 130. 
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be coolly stated ? Was the loss of America nothing now ? Was the loss of 
our West India islands nothing new Had we no new taxes ? And were 
not all these things new injuries and oppressions ? 

“ With respect to the office of third secretary of state, it surely ought to be 
abolished. Not one single argument had even been attempted to prove that 
there was any utility to arise from continuing it. If, indeed, only £4,500 
would be saved to the public by taking away the office, that was, in his 
opinion, no reason why it should not be done. The same objection might he 
brought against every clause in the bill, if it was to be admitted as an 
argument against it, that it was only to save such a specific sum of money : 
£4,500 taken by itself, was, perhaps, not so great a sum ; but when a 
number of those sums were added together, they would amount to a very 
great sum total, and it was in the aggregate, that the reform in the public 
expenditure was proposed in the bill before the House. It Avas not by 
abolishing the office of third secretary of shite that they should save so much 
money, hut by striking off so much of the influence of the crown, which 
was, and ought to he, the primary object before them. 

** And now he would ask the House, if the King's civil list allowance was 
not to be proportioned to the situation of the times ? If the House had 
now to fix the amount, would they give his majesty so cnorir.ous a sum as 
£900,000 a-year ?f Would any gentleman, even for the sake of argument, 
for it could bo used for no other end, venture to contend, that the civil list 
should be disproportioned to the ability of the public ? Indeed, it had been 
pretended that £900,000 was now no more than equal to £700,000 in the 
reign of King William, but he reprobated the computation as idle and 
fallacious. The price of provisions, it was true, was higher now than then ; 
but did the price of provisions affect the royal household so materially ? 
He wondered it should he touched upon; but admitted the fact, namely, 
that £900,000 was now no more than what £700,000 was. But was this 
reign like King William's ? Parliament, indeed, allowed that glorious 
prince an ample income ; but had he not occasion for their liberality ? 
Good God ! was this reign to be compared with the reign of that glorious 
and puissant prince, who had such just and extensive wars upon his hands ; 
who was engaged in great and noble undertakings, and while he bait the 
state at home to settle and adjust, was forming the most vdiiahlc alliances 
with foreign powers ? 

“ The civil establishment for the present King had been, indeed, most 
liberally considered by parliament upon his accession to the throne. They 

♦ Vide note p. 50. 

t On the accession of George III., the sum of £800,000 was granted by parliament 
for the support of the civil list. In the course of a few years, however, a large amount 
of debt had accumulated in this department, and to pay it off, two sums, amounting to 
upwards of £1,100,000, were granted by parliament in 1709 and 1777. In the latter 
year also the civil list revenue was increased to the sum of £900,000. — Sir John 
Sinclair's History of the Revenue, vol. ii. p. 79 ei seq. 
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held him, as he professed himself, a free-bom Briton, and made him a 
settlement equal to the predilection they had formed in his favour. They 
took for granted everything he promised, and did not know what he really 
meant. They had not the least suspicion of the system by which his 
government was to be regulated, and did not know those calamities and 
miseries they were about to experience from an American war. Paidiament 
little expected what they have since so badly relished. But great as the sum 
of £900,000 is, with what sort of face is it that even that is the King’s civil 
list ? " Does he not come to parliament time after time praying them to pay 
off what he is in arrear ? Are not the debts of the crown, even in this 
gigantic, overgrown allowance, as regularly voted as new taxes } Even at 
present, the civil list, he understood, was behind-hand no less than three 
quarters, so that another application for paying off the debts of the crown 
might soon be expected ; nay, a noble lord had openly said, that the King’s 
establishment would want a still furtlrer increase as the branches of the 
royal family grew up.^' 

“ In order to show that the House had no right to interfere with the civil 
list, the same noble lord had asked him, what right he had to question him 
about his style of living ? As the case stood at present, he would readily 
allow him, th^it he had none. But if he was living beyond his income, and 
he was to pay his debts contracted thereby, he should think he had a just 
right to inquire into his conduct, and to say, you surely might lop off this 
or that article of extravagance. And how, otherwise, did the Opposition 
mean to deal with the King ? And yet any strangers present, to hear the 
arguments used by the ministerial side, would conclude, that the House was 
moved to take away the King’s private purse, and not reduce the civil list, 
the allowance of which was only granted to him by parliament, in trust for 
the people, for their use, and not for his own private occasions, to do with 
it just as he might choose. 

“ That the motion before the committee was perfectly agreeable to, and in 
support of, the petitions of the people of England, he strongly contended. 
Thc^ prayed for a diminution of the influence of the crown, and the 
abolishing of one of the secretaries of state tended directly to that point. 
In support of the motion itself, he thought everything might be said, that 
need be said. .Experience was better than theory, and it had been proved, 

* Debts due on the civil list were again paid in 1784 and 1780, to the amount of 
£270,000. According to the report of a committee of the House of Commons which sat 
upon the subject of the civil list in 1802, the total average annual expenditure in that 
branch since 1786 had been £1,000,167. At this time anotlier sum of above £900,000 was 
voted by parliament to dischaigc debts due on the civil list ; and by 44 Geo. III. c. 80, 
the civil list revenue was raised to £960,000. Civil list, as the words imply, was 
formerly the name given to the list of all the expenses pertaining to the civil govern- 
ment of the country. But the plan of separating the expenses of the royal household 
from the other charges of the civil government was adopted at the accession of his late 

Majesty William IV,, and continued when her present Majesty succeeded* to the 
throne : so that what is now called ** the civil list*’ has no proper claim to that title. 
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that two secretaries of state were sufficient, for Lord Suffolk had been dead 
nearly twelve months, before a person was appointed to succeed him. 

“ He was sorry the minister and his friends were afraid to meet the 
question, whother the House had a power to control the civil list or not ? 
Tliough, should they put it, he should not think himself bound to acquiesce 
in it. He would resist it to the utmost of his power. He trusted he did 
not speak . disorderly, for parliament had not said anything like it. If they 
should at any time, he should conceive the compact between the King and 
people totally broken, and this country reduced to the most downright 
despotism that could be brought to practice. In such a case, he w’ould not 
say what he would do, but he should not think parliament a place in which 
he should be able to serve the people, who knew, he trusted, that they were 
not born to be slaves.’’ 

Ho alluded, in very strong terms, to an honourable and learned gentleman 
(Mr. Mansfield) amongst others, who were sometimes standing forth as 
advocates for the crown, and sometimes for the rights of the people. He 
exclaimed, in the genuine warmth of patriotism, against the pretence that 
parliament was bound at the period of the Revolution not to interfere in 
the expenditure of the King's civil list, which he called a new and damnable 
doctrine, and infamous to a degree, he meant as far as it ar/,;;uetl, and not 
personally, to the right honourable gentleman who had that day ventured to 
advance it. Ho plainly saw it w'as the intention of ministers to treat the 
petitions with contempt, and to irritate the people of England to acts of 
violence ; but he trusted they w'ould avoid them, for he hoped there were 
sure and certain constitutional means by which they could relieve themselves, 
and punish the authors of tlicir calamities. 

Could he possibly be brought to think, tliat the Revolution had 
established so vile a maxim, as that the King’s civil list was to be used 
independent of parliament, or that parliament was to be precluded from 
controlling the power of the crown in all cases whatsoever, he should think 
that lie, and all the people of England, were bound to curse and execrate 
the Revolution. But did he think so absurdly of the Revolution ? Could 
aiiy one think so absurdly of it ? How shamefully was the Revolution 
libelled and traduced ! He had sometimes heard, that a rebellion tended to 
strengthen the hands of government. He was now convinced it was a very 
possible case ; for if the maxim, that the House really had no power over 
the ci\ul list, should be established, a rebellion, and nothing but rebellion, 
could possibly save the constitution, and restore it to that state from which 
the establishment of so vile a doctrine w'ould inevitably reduce it. But why 
would not the ministry stand forth, and fairly try the question ? The friends 
of the constitution were ready, w^ere waiting anxiously to combat it. But the 
minister, though he w^ould persist in prejudicing the House with the 
principle of it, shrunk back, in a dastardly manner, and loathed the question 
in a debatable shape. For his part, he liked that kind of conduct worse 
than the right honourable gentleman’s, for he did not skulk behind his 
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partisans, but came boldly forth, in an open, manly manner, and he liked the 
person that was honest enough to come out in the day-light, and attack him 
at once unmasked. He declared, however, that should the question be ever 
put and carried, he would alone contest it, and seek some other place in 
which he would endeavour and hope to serve his country. 

The clause was rejected by a majority of 208 to 201. 


November The King opened the New Parliament with the following 
Speech to both Houses : 

“ My Lobds and Gentlemen, — 

“ It is with more than ordinary satisfaction that I meet you in Parliament, 
at a time, ^^hen the late elections may afford me an opporhinity of receiving 
the most certain information of the disposition and the wishes of my people, 
to which I am always inclined to pay the utmost attention and regard, 

“ The present arduous situation of public affairs is well known ; the whole 
force and faculties of the monarchies of France and Spain are drawn forth, 
and exerted to the utmost to support the rebellion in my colonies in North 
America, and^ without the least provocation or cause of complaint, to attack 
my dominions ; and the undisguised object of this confederacy manifestly is 
to gratify boundless ambition, by destroying the commerce, and giving a 
fatal blow to the power of Great Britain. 

“ By the force which the last Parliament put into my bands, and, by the 
blessing of Divine Providence on the bravery of my fleets and armies, I have 
been enabled to withstand the formidable attempts of my enemies, and to 
frustrate the great expectations they had formed ; and the signal successes 
which have attended the progress of my arms in the provinces of Georgia 
and Carolina, gained with so much honour to the conduct and courage of 
my officers, and to the valour and intrepidity of my troops, which have 
equalled their highest character in any age, will, I trust, have important 
consequences in bringing the war to a happy conclusion. It is my most 
earnest desire to see this great end accomplished ; but I am confident you 
willhgree with me in opinion, that we can only secure safe and honourable 
terms of peace by such powerful and respectable preparations, as shall con- 
vince our enemies that we will not submit to receive the law from any 
powers vvl^tsoever, and that we are united in a firm resolution to decline no 
difficulty, or hazard, in the defence of our country, and for the preservation 
of our essential interests. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, — I have ordered the estimates for 
the ensuing year to be laid before you. I see and feel, with great anxiety 
and concern, that the various services of the war must, unavoidably, be 
attended with great and heavy expenses ; but I desire you to grant me such 
supplies only, as your own security and lasting welfare, and the exigency of 
affairs, shall be found to require. 

VOL. IT. F 
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“ My I-A)rds and Gentlemen, — I repose an entire confidence in the zeal 
and affections of this Parliament, conscious that, during the whole course of 
my reign, it has been the constant object of my care and the wish of my 
heart to promote the true interests and happiness of all my subjects, and to 
preserve inviolate our excellent constitution in church and state.” 

November 6tk, An Address, adding the usual re-assertion of all the pro- 
positions contained in the above speech, and such compliments as the events 
of the day suggested, was moved by Mr. De Grey, and seconded by Sir 
Richard Sutton. An amendment was moved by Mr. Thomas Grenville, and 
seconded by Colonel Richard Fitzpatrick, proposing to leave out the whole 
address, excepting the complimentary part, and to substitute in the place of 
the subsequent clauses these words, “ That in the present arduous situation 
of public affairs, we think it an indispensable part of our duty, to make those 
spirited and vigorous exertions which such a conjuncture demands ; and that 
w’e beg leave to assure his Majesty, that we are united with a film resolu- 
tion to decline no difficulty or hazard in defence of our country and for the 
preservation of our essential interests.” The amendment was opposed by 
Mr, Pultency, Sir Horace Mann, Mr. Welborc Ellis, and Lord George Ger- 
main ; and supported by Mr. Thomas Townshend, Mr. Fox, Admiral Keppel, 
General Smith, and Alderman Newnham. The friends of administration 
inferred topics of consolation from the heterogeneous combination of France 
and Spain with America ; the impossibility of cordiality in such a union, or 
of happy results to a cause supposed to be that of liberty and the Pro- 
testant religion, when protected only by bigoted Catholics, and powers from 
wbo.se vocabulary the word freedom was expunged. It was represented as 
a great advantage that England was without allies ; since no league against 
a power compact within itself, and combining its energies by unanimity of 
council, had ever yet been crowned with success. The contest with America 
W’as represented as more prosperous than at any previous period since the 
convention of Saratoga. General Smith denied the assertion : the circum- 
stances of the country, he said, were infinitely worse ; and, since the affair of 
Trenton, every military man had clearly discerned that all attempts to subdue 
America were fruitless prodigalities of blood and treasure. 

«- 

Mr. Fox rose as the question was about to be put ; and, in a speech of 
considerable length, went over the whole ground of complaint , which had 
been urged by Opposition against the King’s servants, as well respecting the 
conduct of the American war, as with regard to a great variety of other 
topics. 

He began with observing, that “ the amendment moved and seconded by 
his two honourable friends, had been very ably supported by them ; and that 
no answ'er whatever, at least nothing like an argument, had been advanced 
against it. The best thing that had been attempted to be urged in support 
of the address, was what had fallen from the right honourable gentleman 
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over the way (Mr. W. Ellis), namely, that it was something like the amend- 
ment. That, however, certainly was not a sufficient reason to induce the 
House to prefer the address to the amendment, if they meant to convince 
the people at large that they were governed by reason and fair argument, 
and not by private motives, and that undue influence, which the last Parlia- 
ment, almost in its last moments, had declared ‘ had increased, was increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished.’ The address, he said, it was true, did 
not directly pledge the House to go on with the American war, but, con- 
sidered altogether, it amounted pretty nearly to that idea. Ministers had 
thought poper to word it differently from the address agreed to by the other 
House on the 1st instant. The lords, in their address, had expressly declared 
their readiness to go on with the war. Ministers had shown so much defer- 
ence to that House, that they had not in the address which had been then 
read, pledged the House directly ; but then gentlemen would observe, that, 
in a subsequent paragraph, the matter %vas brought in ; and upon the whole, 
there was sufficient cause for suspicion and distrust, sufficient cause to fear 
that Ministers meant to plunge this country deeper in ruin, than they had 
already sunk it, by a continuance of that mad war. 

“ With regard to the King’s speech, which, for the sake of freedom of 
debate, was properly termed the speech of the Minister, was there in it one 
gleam of comfort, one hope, or the least prospect, of better conduct in the 
King’s servants ? Did it not begin with assuring Parliament, that his 
Majesty wished to know the sense of his people, and in the same paragraph, 
did it not contain the greatest mockery and insult upon the people, ‘by 
telling them that his Majesty hoped to receive the information he wished 
for through the medium of the late elections ? Were those elections free? 
Was the dissolution previously announced — the time of it properly chosen ? 
He hoped to God this circumstance would become the subject of an inquiry 
in that House, and that it might be known which of the King’s servants it 
was, who had dared to advise his Majesty to dissolve his Parliament just 
when the dissolution took place : a time when most gentlemen were taken 
by sifTprise.^ To him, indeed, it had no such effect : he had long accus- 
tomed himself to watch the measures of administration, he knew the 
Ministers thoroughly, he understood their designs, and he was aware, that 
if one moment was dess propitious to the people, and to the freedom of 
election, than another, that was the moment most likely to be chosen by 
them for the dissolution of Parliament. He had, therefore, expected it even 
before it happened, and he should not have wondered if it had taken place 
in the njidst of the harvest. As it was, it took place when the majority of 
that House, especially of those who had uniformly opposed and reprobated 
the mad and destructive measures of Ministers, were in camp, and at a con- 
siderable distance from the places they represented ; so that instead of con- 
sulting the wishes of the people, instead of rendering it as little injurious to 

* The proclamation for dUsolying Parliament was issued on the 1st of September, 
1780 . . 
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the internal peace and quiet of the kingdom as possible, Ministers had taken 
pains to render the dissolution of Parliament as calamitous an event as could 
have happened. 

“ As to the beginning of the address, he said, he had no objection to con- 
gratulate his Majesty on the increase of his domestic happiness.* Long 
might his domestic enjoyments continue to increase ! They were the only 
enjoyments his Majesty possessed. Unfortunate in every other respect, un- 
fortunate abroad, and unfortunate in the conduct of civil affairs at home, he 
was happy in domestic life ; and on this happiness in his family he would 
congratulate his Majesty sincerely. But at the present moment of embar- 
rassment and distress, when tlie brightest jewel was torn from his diadem, 
when America was dissevered from the British empire, never to be re-united ; 
when discord and dissension raged among those parts of the empire which 
yet remained, hut which seemed prepared for revolt, to approach the throne 
with congratulatory addresses, was not loyalty, but cruel mockery and insult. 
But what said the honourable gentlemen over the way ? ‘ Will you refuse 
to acknowledge w’ith gratitude the blessings we enjoy under his Majesty’s 
Government How long,” replied Mr. Fox, “ shall the sacred shield of 
majesty be interposed for the protection of a weak administration ? This 
word majesty was a kind of ‘ hocus pocus ’ word, which was^turned into all 
shapes, and made subservient to every legerdemain trick, and every illusion 
which convenience dictated. If by the ‘ blessing of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ’ were understood his Majesty’s virtues, he was ready to acknowledge 
his Majesty’s personal virtues with respect and with reverence. But if by the 
blessings of his government he was to understand the acts and projects of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, he detested and reprobated them. The present reign 
had been one continued series of disgrace, misfortune, and calamity. What 
blessings were we called upon to recognize in the address ? First, the happy 
effect of this new Parliament, in giving his Majesty an opportunity of know- 
ing the sentiments of his people. As an honourable friend of his had asked, 
was there no trick, no deceit used in order to garble a new Parliament ? In 
w’ords, Ministers disclaimed the abridgement of the duration of sepUnnial 
Parliaments ; in actions they approved it. He did not expect ever to see a 
septennial Parliament die a natural death. Six years ago he had the honour 
to sit in that House, when the subject of debate w’as precisely the same that 
it was that night, namely, the justice and expediency of prosecuting the 
American war ; and he made no doubt, but that if he should have the 
honour to sit in the next Parliament six years hence, at the opening of it, the 
same subject would he under discussion. It would have been presumption 
in him to have made such a prediction six years ago, and nobody would have 
credited him. Past experience now made it no longer so, and therefore he 
scrupled not to prophesy, that if the war w^as continued, its propriety and its 
expediency would be the subject of discussion on the first opening of the next 

♦ The event alluded to was the birth of a prince on the 22nd of September pre- 
ceding. ^ 
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Parliament. What had we gained by the American war in that period ? 
We had exchanged Boston for New York, and Philadelphia, the capital of 
Pennsylvania, for Charles Town, the capital of South Carolina. Oh ! but we 
had gained of late a most signal victory at Camden. Generals Gates and 
Sumpter had been routed by Lord Cornwallis and Colonel Tarleton.^ These 
victories were but omens and forerunners of greater ones. Such was our 
sanguine expectation, when in the beginning of the war the British troops 
defeated the Americans on Long Island. The success of Brandy winef was 
to be followed by the immediate reduction of the provinces, and not a rebel 
was to be seen in all the continent of North America. 

“The taking of Ticonderoga was a splendid affair and that, too, was to 
be followed by the most important consequences. The event perpetually 
belied our sanguine predictions, yet now, with all our experience, we talked 
of following , up with alacrity our late victory in Carolina. That victory 
was a glorious one, he readily allowed, to the general officer, and all the 
officers and British troops who gained it ; but the glory of that victory was 
due to the army only, and the disgrace of reducing Lord Cornwallis to that 
dangerous situation which made his victory a miracle, was the Minister’s. 
The only fruit of the reduction of Charles Town, was the dangerous situation 
that led necessarily to the engagement. The success of that engagement 
was owing to the army. That affair seemed farther alarming to him in 
another point of vie^v. It was a proof that the majority of the Americans 
were not, as had been said, friendly to this country ; but, on the contrary, 
that they were almost unanimously attached to the cause of Congress. For 
no sooner did General Gates appear among the Carolinians, than those very 
men flocked to his standard, who had taken the oaths to our Government, 
carrying along with them, the arms that had been put into their hands by 
our geppral, which reduced Lord Cornwallis to the cruel necessity of putting 
them to death, and rendered that a necessary measure, which all who knew 
Lord Cornwallis, knew must have given him infinite pain. Hence he argued 

♦ As to the retreat from Boston, the taking possession of New York on its evacua- 
tion \fy the Americans, and the removal of the British troops from Philadelphia, — 
Vide notes, pp, 18, 19, and 27. For an account of the siege and capture of Charles 
TowmT see Adolphus' History of the reign of Geo. III., vol. iii. p. 168 ei seg'. The battle 
of Camden, in which Lord Cornwallis defeated General Gates, took place on August IG, 
1780. The victory was rendered complete by the surprise of Sumpter whom Tarletoii 
overtook at Catawba-ford. 

t Washington, suspecting that Sir W, Howe aimed at the acquisition of Philadel- 
phia, marched against that general, and, with an inferior force, hazarded a battle on the 
banks of the Brandy wine. About 1250 of his men were killed, wounded, or made 
prisoners* Philadelphia shortly afterwards fell into the hands of the English. The 
celebrated La Fayette, then a young man, had recently entered, as a volunteer, into 
the American service, and distinguished himself by his gallantry at the battle of 
Brandywine. 

t On the evacuation of Ticonderoga by the Americans, in July, 1777, General 
Burgoyne took possession of it, but it was abandoned by the British in the month of 
September following.— Holmes' Annals of America, vol. ii., pp. 269, 275. 
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that every gleam of success had been the certain forerunner of misfortune. 
The loss of the whole army followed the capture of Ticonderoga; the evacua- 
tion of Philadelphia followed other success ; and no sooner did we hear of 
the surrender of Charles Town to his Majesty’s arms, than we prepared to 
receive intelligence of some new disaster ; and a very short time afterwards, 
news arrived of the loss of Rhode Island,’"^ which he was wan*anted to say 
was the only good winter harbour in all America. 

“ Not that he meant to contend, that no advantage was to be derived from 
the late success obtained by the wonderful good conduct and gallantry of 
Lord Cornwallis. Great advantages might be derived from it ; it might be 
made the foundation of an honourable and happy peace. Let Ministers but 
seize and improve the advantage, and they would deserve the thanks and 
applause of their country. But had they given us any hopes of it } On the 
contrary, did not the address now moved for, prove to the conviction of this 
House, that they meant to pursue the war ; they dared not give it up ; the 
unpopularity of it was their security ; that, and that only, kept them in their 
places. An honourable friend of his, who moved the amendment, had said, 
we had fought bravely, we had exerted our vigour, but still our exertions had 
produced no essential advantage. Other gentlemen had praised the efforts 
which this country had made in the course of the war, and had argued well 
from that circumstance, declaring that we had astonished all Europe by our 
exertions. It was most true. The war was begun madly, the Ministers had 
made war blindfold, and the efforts of this country so directed, and so 
planned, like the efforts of a madman, which were always more powerful 
than those of a reasonable being, had astonished all Europe. But what 
good had they done ? They had only weakened and reduced our resources. 
They had exhausted the spirits of the people, and had almost annihilated the 
power of future exertion. An honourable gentleman had said, that it was 
improper to term the war unjust, excepting only within those walls : he 
must beg leave to differ with him in opinion. He thought the war unjust, 
he had said so repeatedly in that House, he had said so elsewhere^ and he 
would say so whenever and wherever he had the opportunity. He would 
say so to the whole world, if his voice had power and extent enough to com- 
municate the idea. But according to the argument of the honourable gen- 
tleman to whom he was alluding, what was unjust in its origin became just 
in its advancement and prosecution. The honourable gentleman thought 
now he had got justice on his side, that he had got all. Did the honourable 
gentleman think that the Americans, once driven by our injustice to assert 
their independency, ought, in justice, to relinquish that independency, and 
to alter their established government, and rely on our word for the perform- 
ance of our promises ? 

“ With regard to the argument of another honourable gentleman (Sir 

* Rhode Island was evacuated by the British troops under an apprehension of an 
attack upon it by sea and land by Count D’Estaing and Geneial Washington. — Annual 
Register, vol. xxlii., p. 216. 
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Horace Mann), that, without an ally Great Britain had an advantage over a 
confederacy ; if that doctrine were true, Great Britain was the most flourish- 
ing nation in the world. The reasoning of his honourable friend, from whom 
he was sorry to differ in opinion on the present point, from the League of 
Cambray,* was certainly far from being conclusive. For Venice had been 
left in the circumscribed situation to which nature had limited her, according 
to his own words, and such would be the fate of Great Britain : a situation 
to which it was the express object of the powerful confederacy of France, 
Spain, and America, to reduce her, as his honourable friend on the floor had 
very properly and truly stated. The grand alliance,! in the reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth of France, had not indeed been so successful, on account, he 
would say, of the impolicy of England, as might have been expected ; but it 
gave a check, a wound, to the growing power of France : a blow from which 
nothing but the wretched conduct of such a Ministry as ours could have 
recovered it. It was common danger and distress that chiefly endeared 
nations, as well as individuals, to one another ; and this tie, for the present, 
united the French and Americans in the closest friendship. But if we held 
out to the Americans something that might be a separate interest, and that 
might be a security to them, by removing the common danger, we should 
dissolve the friendship, and have a chance of treating with her. 

The honourable baronet who seconded the address, had talked of the 
good faith of America being plighted to France, and had argued that her 
obligations to her ally would render her unwilling to treat separately, and 
that, therefore, there were no hopes, but from a vigorous war carried on 
against her as well as against the House of Bourbon. Now, had he held 
this language himself, and dwelt so much on the good faith of America, it 
w'ould have been in all the papers to-morrow or the next day, that he was a 
friend to American rebellion and to the enemies of this country! But, 
without ascribing to the Americans any extraordinary degree of gratitude or 
perfidy, and considering them merely as men, whose conduct would, like that 
of other mortals, naturally be governed by a mixture of both reason and 
passion, he thought they might be detached from the cause of the House of 
Bourbon, by omitting to pursue offensive hostilities against them. What 
wowld be the consequence of withdrawing the troops from America? 
American independence, undoubtedly. This would be the means of ob- 
taining peace. If the American war could be given up without her being 

• The League of Cambray was signed on the 10th of December, 1508, between the 
Pontiff Julius II., the Emperor Maximilian, Louis XII. of France, and Ferdinand of 
ArragoHi Its object was to overwhelm the republic of Venice. — See Sismondi’s Hist, 
of the ftalian llepubUcs, p. 304 et seq,^ and Guicciardini’s Hist., lib. viii. 

t The objects of the treaty of the Grand Alliance concluded on the 7th of September, 
1701, between the Emperor Leopold, William III., and the States General were to pro- 
cure satisfaction to the Emperor in regard to the Spanish succession, and sufficient 
security for the dominions and commerce of the allies, as well as to prevent the union 
of the monarchies of France and Spain, and the French from obtaining possession of 
the Spanish dominions in America. — Smollett's Hist, of England, vol. i., p* 369. 
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independent — let n^inisters do it; but they could not. They were, therefore, 
wasting the blood and treasure of this country, without an object. 

“ He repeated the argument, that the ministry had perverted nature, and by 
their singular iU- conduct of the war, had given France all the advantages of 
an island, and had reduced Great Britain to the inconveniences of a continent. 
We were, he said, at a hundred times more expense in our American opera- 
tions than they were ; and Ave might cairy on the war with greater success, 
by calling all our forces from America, and pouring them into the French 
settlements. As it Avas said in the last Avar, that France was conquered in 
Germany, so, if ever America was to be conquered, it must be conquered 
in France. 

“ Gentlemen,’* he observed, “had used a great many hard words respecting 
France, He saAv no great harm in it, though it could not answer any very 
good purpose. It served, hoAvever, to bring an old saying to his mind ; and 
old sayings sometimes contained such strong truths that they would occasion- 
ally obtrude themselves on men’s minds. The old saying he alluded to, was 
this : ‘ Let us not rail at Alexander, but let us beat him.’ That was exactly 
his feeling Avith regard to the House of Bourbon. He was for beating France 
rather than for railing at her ; and, as he thought the best way to do that 
effectually, would be to pursue the war with America no longer, he was for 
turning the arms of this country solely against the House of Bourbon. 

“ The honourable gentleman who moved the address, had bestoAved a 
particular commendation on a long list of officers ; 

* Quern virum aut heroa lyrS vel acri 
Tibia suines celebrare ?* 

above all, he had praised the valour and conduct of Earl Cornwallis, who, he 
was ready to own, deserved the highest applause. But a right honourable 
gentleman had asked, would gentlemen refuse to thank Lord Cornwallis and 
his officers for their extraordinary gallantry at Camden ? Tri ansAver to that 
question, he for one, made no scruple to declare, that he most certainly 
would. He Avould not thank his own brother, Avho Avas noAv serving in 
America, for any success he might obtain. As long as he lived, he ncA^er 
would join in a vote of thanks to any officer, whose laurels were gatherednn 
the American war ; and his reason Avas, that he hated and detested the war ; 
he regarded it as the fountain-head of all the mischief and all the calamities 
which this miserable country laboured under at this moment.’^ 

He took occasion, in the course of his speech, to advert to many topics 
not immediately connected with the Address. He reprobated the ministry for 
the ill use they had made of the army last summer. “ The military wa4,” he 
said, “ a force at all times inimical to liberty, and, therefore, it behoved every 
Englishman to Avatch the army Avith a jealous eye. A few months since it 
was not safe for him, or any man in that House, to speak their sentiments ; 
but now the storm Avas over it was their duty to speak out. The army were, 
it was true, called in upon pressing necessity, and used to great advantage in 
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the metropolis, and so far the matter was laudable ; what he alluded to as 
reprehensible, was the King’s servants having dared to send orders to officers 
in all the towns of the kingdom, giving them power to act at discretion, 
without waiting for the authority of the civil magistrates, and this as well in 
towns where quiet was perfectly restored and tumult had subsided, as in 
towns where there had not been the smallest proneness to tumult. And 
these orders had not been withdrawn till almost every election was over. 
This was an alarming violence to t^e constitution, and called for inquiry.” 

He also severely arraigned ministers for the insult they had put upon 
the navy, in appointing a man to a most honourable and lucrative post, who 
stood convicted of having produced a false and malicious charge against his 
superior officer, “ There could,” he said, “ be only one of the King’s servants, 
so abandoned, and so lost to all sensibility and honour, as to have dared to 
advise any .such measure as the giving the governorsliip of Greenwich 
Hospital to that object of universal detestation, Sir Hugh Palliser : a man 
who was himself so conscious of his own unworthiness, that he had resigned 
all his employments, and, by retiring from the sight of mankind, seemed, as 
it were, to have courted oblivion.* There had never, he believed, been a 
precedent of a vice-admiral having Greenwich Hospital. The cause of its 
being given to Sir Hugh Palliser, he did not doubt, was not his conduct on 
hoard the Formidable, but his subsequent behaviour, — ^his conduct against 
Admiral Keppel, his attempts to ruin the reputation of that gallant officer : 
and he felt the less wonder at this, because it was the characteristic of the 
present reign to run down, vilify, and defame great and popular men, and to 
set up, support, countenance, and reward the infamous. The late promotion 
of Sir Hugh Palliser, was on a par with the promotion of a man (Lord 
George Germain), to one of the highest civil employments in the state, who 
had been publicly degraded last war, and declared incapable of serving again 
in any military capacity, at the head of every regiment in the army.f 

He alluded to what Lord Loughborough had said in his charge to the 
jury at St. Margaret's Hill, in last June,J relative to the statute passed in 
• 

* Sir Hugh Palliser had resigned his seat at the Board of Admiralty, his rank of 
colonel of marines, and his government of Scarborough castle ; and he had also vacated 
his seat in Parliament.^ 

t Lord George Germain commanded the British troops at the battle of Mtiidcn, 
under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick. Having failed to execute the prince’s orders to 
charge, by •which default the victory was rendered less decisive than it might have 
been, he was censured by his commander, and a few days after the battle resigned his 
command, and returned to England, where he demanded and obtained a court-martial, 
by whic"k, April 3rd, 1760, he was adjudged unfit to serve thereafter in any military 
capacity. George II., highly incensed at Lord George Germain’s conduct, ordered his 
name to be struck out of the list of privy councillors. In the reign of George III. he 
returned to public life, and in 1775 was appointed secretary of state for the colonies. 
In 1782 he was raised to the peerage, by the title of Lord Viscount Sackville. 

t See report of the proceedings on the trial of Lord George Gordon. — Ho well's 
State Trials, vol. xxi., p. 486. 
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the thirteenth year of Charles II„ c. 5, enacting, “ That no petition to the 
King, or either House of Parliament, for alteration of matters established 
by law, in church or state, (unless the matter thereof be approved by three 
justices, or the grand jury of the county,) shall be signed by more than 
twenty names, or delivered by more than ten persons;’’ and said, that the 
doctrine showed very plainly what system prevailed, and what were the 
wishes of administration, if those wishes were not resisted and prevented 
in time.” 

He also alluded to Mr. Dunning’s qmndam character of the persons 
who governed this country, under the legal description of he, she, or they,* 
and rung the changes for fome time very laughably at the expense of 
administration, on those words, and their conduct, characterizing the first, 
under the words, he, she, or they,^ and the second under the words, him, her, 
or them. , 

At length, after touching on a great variety of topics, he recurred to the 
famous vote of the late Parliament, relative to the influence of the Crown, 
and said, “ it was the last dying speech of that corrupt assembly — the death- 
bed confession of that wicked sinner ; and it reminded him of the death-bed 
confession of other abandoned profligates, who, after having heaped guilt 
upon guilt, just before they parted with the last breath, sent for a priest, and 
made confession of their manifold sins and transgressions, saying, ‘ Although 
our gang stood so Arm together, and all agreed in stiffly denying the many 
atrocious facts we committed, particularly our greatest crime and most 
mischievous offence, it is very true we were guilty, and we hope our fate 
will prove a warning to those we leave behind us, and induce them to lead 
better lives, and, not by following the same bad courses which we have 
pursued, come to the same premature and miserable end.’ ” 

Mr. Grenville’s amendment having been lost by a majority of 212 to 130, 
the Address, as at first proposed, was agreed to. 

Mr. Fox’s Motion Relative to the Appointment of Sir Hugh Palliser to 
the Government of Greenwich Hospital. 

1781. February 1. At the request of Mr. Fox, the Clerk of the House 
read the copy of the charges exhibited by Sir Hugh Palliser against Admiral 
Keppel, the sentence of the court-martial on those charges; the charge and 
sentence of Vice-Admiral Palliser’s court-martial, Mr. Speaker Norton’s 
speech on delivering the thanks of the House of Commons to Admiral 
Keppel, and the answer made thereto by the Admiral. After which, 

Mr. Fox rose again, and began with saying, — “ ITiat there was no gentle- 
man less accustomed than he was to apologize for the motions with which he, 
from time to time, thought it bis duty to trouble the House, but on the 
present occasion, as the motion which he shoidd make at the conclusion of 
his speech would undoubtedly point to two particular individuals, he thought 

• See Parliamentary History, vol. xvii., p. 1301. 
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it incumbent upon him to say, before he entered into an explanation of the 
grounds on which he rested the propriety and justice of his motion, that he 
was actuated by no personal motives whatever. He knew not that man on 
earth against whom he harboured the least personal enmity, and, least of all, 
did he feel any against those two individuals, who would be thought by the 
House, and who certainly were meant by him, as the immediate objects of 
his motion. He had no personal enmity whatever, he did assure the honour- 
able gentleman whose name he should be obliged to mention pretty frequently 
in the course of what he had to say, against him, nor against his Majesty’s 
ministers ; public enmity against him and them he felt and avowed. Public 
enmity occasioned by their public conduct, detestation excited by the 
miseries and misfortunes which they had entailed on their country.’^ He 
said, “ he considered the honourable gentleman, the governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, ag one great cause of those calamities under which this country 
was now suffering, and, therefore, he felt against him all that public enmity 
which such a sense of his conduct ought to inspire. He considered Sir 
Hugh Palliser as the man who, by giving way to his boisterous and unruly 
passions, had almost ruined that service on which alone we could depend for 
the protection of this country in the hour of danger, and as the only probable 
means, if any there were, of extricating us from our present difficulties. It 
was on these grounds, and these only, that he was the public enemy of the 
honourable admiral, the public enemyof those who abetted and supported him.” 

Having said that he was actuated by no motives of personal enmity, he 
also “assured the House he was not influenced on the present occasion by 
private friendship. Not that he disclaimed private friendship ; no, God 
knew, he considered his intimacy and connection with his honourable relation 
who sat below him (Admiral Keppel) as the chief honour and happiness of 
his life, hut his honourable relation’s character, his virtue, his glory, were 
too firmly established to need assistance. If ever there was a man whose 
character met the description of the poet exactly, 

‘ Merscs profundo pulchrior evenit/ 

the -admiral was that man. Let those who had attempted against his life 
and his honour hear witness to this truth. See him attacked, charged, 
criminated, and sent to trial, on an accusation of the most serious nature ! 
What is the consequence ? He comes purified from the ordeal, his honour 
is clearer than before, his glory beams with renovated lustre ! See him at 
Windsor L See the attempts that are made, successfully made, to separate 
him from constituents who had thought well of him before, and always, till 
then, been happy in their representative, and, for aught he knew, had been 
his constituents for two, three, or four successive parliaments ! What is the 
consequence ? The county of Surrey, who saw with indignation the oppres- 
sion practised, who saw the enormous influence of the Crown opposed to 
virtue, popularity, and reputation (that influence of the Crown, of which the 
last parliament had complained, and justly complained), they receive him 
with open arms ; they knew his merit, his integrity, and his virtue ; they 
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revered his splendid character, and they invited him to become their repre- 
sentative. Thus oppression, as it always will do, produced its opposite effect, 
and thus his honourable relation, by being driven from Windsor by the 
induence of the Crown, is sent to parliament the representative of one of the 
first counties in England. Therefore, he stood too high in fame, too full of 
glory, to require additional support, or to make the serving him a motive in 
the design of the motion he was about to make/* 

He next observed, that “ he was not unaware it might be said, how 
improper it was, when unanimity was so necessary in the navy, to stir a 
matter which had a little subsided, and the revival of which might renew 
animosities. To these opinions he fully assented ; non movere quieta was a 
maxim to which he entirely subscribed. Be it upon their heads, therefore, 
who began to stir the old cause of discontent ! Let those answer for the 
consequences who revived the dispute ; he washed his hands of 5t. It was 
the Ministers that had broached the subject — those who had advised his 
Majesty to appoint Sir Hugh Palliser governor of Greenwich Hospital. 
They had brought him forward out of the obscurity which he seemed to have 
thought most becoming him, and they only were to atone to their country 
for the mischiefs that would ensue. The advocates of the Ministry might 
say, the government of Greenwich Hospital was no great matter, and that 
it did not signify much. Those who were inclined to reason in that manner, 
were not aware of the consequences that would follow, nor the great incon- 
veniences that suffering the present appointment to pass uncensured by that 
House would occasion. He did not like to make invidious allusions ; but 
they had already an instance of the extreme difficulty of arguing against the 
bestowing of additional honours upon that man (Lord George Germain), 
who, having been once degraded and declared unworthy of serving again, 
had been suffered to be invested with confidence and honour.* How did 
any man know that the government of Greenwich Hospital was the only 
situation into which Sir Hugh Palliser would be brought ? How did the 
House know that it was not the intention of Ministers to give Sir Hugh 
Palliser the command of one of our fleets ? And then, if the appointment 
was attempted to be animadverted upon, would not Ministers be furnished 
with this strong answer to all objection : ‘You did not complain of 'the 
appointment of this gentleman to the government of Greenwich Hospital, — 
it was at that time you should have objected, — to object now is to persecute.’ 
It was for this reason,” Mr. Fox said, “ that he thought it necessary at that 
moment to take the sense of the House on the first post of honour and profit 
given to Sir Hugh Palliser.” 

Pie said, “ the principal purpose or object of his motion was the appoint- 
ment of Sir Hugh Palliser to the government of Greenwich Hospital, which 
he considered as an insult on the honour of the navy, because what man, 
who felt as a gentleman, could be happy in the service, or could serve his 
country, with zeal and spirit, from which alone the navy of England had 

♦ second note, p. 73. 
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gained its great reputation, when a post of high honour and profit, which 
had hitherto always been bestowed on those officers whose fame was un- 
sullied, and who had deserved best of their country, was given to a man 
convicted of having preferred a malicious and ill-founded accusation against 
his commanding officer? The appointment of Sir Hugh Palliser to the 
government of Greenwich Hospital, under all the circumstances of it, was a 
measure of so much criminality, and at the same time was so glaringly 
iniquitous, that he knew not scarcelj' how to argue it, to give it a stronger 
impression on the minds of the House than it must necessarily have of 
itself. It resembled one of those self-evident propositions, which bear the 
name of axioms in mathematics, on which nothing can be said to make them 
clearer than they are of themselves. The only mode of reasoning, therefore, 
that he could adopt, was to suppose objections, and then to oppose those 
objections ^ith arguments. 

“ The last time the House debated upon the subject, the vice-admiral had 
read to the House a long speech, previously prepared for the occasion, the 
main purport of which had been, as far as he was able to understand such 
parts of it as he bad lieard, to arraign and call in question the whole con- 
duct of the court-martial that tried Admiral Keppel, and in particular to im- 
peach the sentence, and charge the court with violent injustice, in having 
declared the vice-admiral to have preferred a malicious and ill-founded accu- 
sation, the motives of the vice-admiral not having been submitted to their 
consideration. He had since inquired into the usage of courts -martial, and 
he found it was their general practice, when they acquitted the person 
accused, to declare their opinion of the nature of the accusation. He would, 
therefore, first suppose a similar objection to be opposed to him now, and 
that it would be contended that Admiral Keppel’s court-martial had passed 
an extra-judicial censure on Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh Palliser, in declaring 
that his accusation was malicious and ill-founded. In answer to this, he 
should assert, that they had an undoubted right to give their opinion upon 
the motives of the accusation, both from the nature of their jurisdiction and 
the,general usage of courts -martial. They had the best opportunity of learn- 
ing those motives, because, all the facts being before them (the accusation 
spetjified formally, and all the evidence called in support of it, that the 
accuser thought prpper to adduce), they were perfectly competent to say, 
what the motives of the accuser were ; and when, like Sir Hugh Palliser, he 
scandalously failed in his proof, and there came, even from his own witnesses, 
the fullest refutation of his charges, courts -martial were bound, in justice to 
the honour of the officer accused, not only to acquit him, but to pronounce 
upon ftie motives of the accuser. This he asserted was no new doctrine ; it 
was justified by long practice. He had brought with him two or three 
precedents, which would suffice to support what he said ; innumerable pre- 
cedents, it was well known, were to be found. The first case he should 
mention, was that of Captain Cotton, in the year 1 766 ; in the sentence of 
whose court-martial, the accusation was declared to be groundless and 
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malicious. Again, in the case of Captain Lee (the sentence of whose court- 
martial he read), the court had, in severe terms, reprobated the accuser and 
his accusation. The third precedent he had brought, was that of a land 
court-martial, upon an officer, a member of that House (General Monckton), 
whom he did not see then in his place, but of whom he should never speak 
without that respect which was due to a brave man : he was tried^ by a 
court-martial which sat at the Horse Guards, in 1764, and which had 
declared, in their sentence of acquittal, ‘ that the charges preferred by Cap- 
tain Colin Campbell against General Monckton were false and infamous ; 
that it appeared to them, that the accuser had been actuated by the worst 
motives, and that they had reason to believe the accuser had imposed upon 
the Commander-in-chief, by a falsehood, to induce him to order the court- 
martial.’” From these precedents, Mr. Fox, with great strength of argu- 
ment affirmed, “ that the custom of a court-martial pronouncing upon the 
accuser’s motives was common, and therefore the argument, that it was 
extra-judicial in Sir Hugh Palliser’s case, was frivolous and absurd. 

“Besides, what was it but arraigning the honour and the justice of the 
officers who composed Admiral Keppel’s court-martial, to question any part 
of their conduct ? To prefer one individual before another was common, 
because one man might excel another ; but to prefer one set of men before 
another was illiberal, because in all large descriptions of men there naturally 
must be men of integrity and virtue. If, however, any profession was parti- 
cularly better enabled to judge of points of honour than others, it was surely 
the military profession ; and if he could ever be brought to say, one branch 
of a profession deserved more credit, as men of sincerity, than another, he 
should say, it was the naval branch ; and for this plain reason : the military, 
generally residing in great cities and populous towns, imbibed all the manners 
of the times, and as a division of the army was always attendant on a court, 
and made a part of the parade and pageantry of princes, they naturally were 
accustomed to a more courtly style of talking than other men ; whereas 
naval officers, living chiefly on the boisterous element, far from courts and 
princes, were remarkable for a roughness of manners and a blunt integrity 
of speech, calling everything they mentioned by a plain word, and describing 
their thoughts exactly as they were. When, therefore, a court-martial, 
composed of naval officers of the first character and of acknowledged honour, 
called an accusation malicious and ill-founded, which accusation they had 
fully investigated, he should, were there no other reasons to induce him to 
think it were so, be strongly inclined to believe that the accusation was 
malicious and ill-founded ; but he did not doubt he should be able to^ prove, 
to the satisfaction of the House, that there were other reasons ; that the 
House, during the late Parliament, had been of opinion, that the accusation 
against Admiral Keppel had been malicious and ill-founded : and even that 
Sir Hugh PalUser himself acquiesced under the sentence, and tacitly admitted 
his criminality. 

“ Let gentlemen consider the time and the manner in which the accusation 
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was preferred by the vice-admiral against his honourable relation. Was 
it as soon as he came ashore after the 27th of July?* No. The House 
knew it was not. When then? Why, at a considerably distant period. 
And what were the circumstances? The vice-admiral goes out a second 
voyage with Admiral Keppel. He says not a word of his having any charge 
to make, but keeps his accusation in his own breast, and he tells us now, 
that he did not then make the charge from motives of regard to his country. 
What ! will he pretend that a feeling for the national welfare suffered him 
to sail a second time under the command of an officer, guilty in his mind of 
those five charges which he afterwards preferred against him ? Was it a 
desire to promote the public good that induced him to suffer a man so 
criminal to keep the command ? Ought he not rather, if he had any such 
feelings, to have made the charge the moment he set his foot on shore, and 
to have dragged that traitor, that coward. Admiral Keppel, to immediate trial, 
and not have suffered him to enjoy a second opportunity of disgracing the 
British flag by his ignorance, his negligence, his cowardice, and his treachery? 
It was not, therefore, from a regard to the good of the service, or the good 
of his country, that the accusation was so long concealed, or that it was ever 
made. The fact was, the vice-admiral never dreamt of making any charge 
till he thought recrimination necessary. When he heard that murmurs were 
stirring, and that his own conduct was questioned, then it was that he 
thought of charging his commanding officer as a criminal. Let the House 
remember the compromise that he offered to Admiral Keppel — a compromise 
which his honourable relation disdained to accept. What was Sir Hugh 
Palliser’s letter to Admiral Keppel but a threatening letter ? A letter of 
extortion ? Did not this application sufficiently prove that the vice-admiral 
was neither actuated by motives of zeal for the good of the service, nor zeal 
for the good of his country ? What was it short of the practice of a man 
who committed a highway robbery? An attempt, not to obtain money 
indeed, but to obtain a certificate of character through the impulse of fear ? 
Here surely, therefore, was ground sufficient to pronounce that the motives 
of the accuser were not honourable ; and when it was considered that the 
charge was preferred on avowed principles of recrimination, every man must 
see fhat it originated in malice. 

“ But not only the, court-martial, who pronounced it a malicious and false 
accusation, thought it so, that House, likewise, thought it so, for they had 
voted theiy thanks, with one dissenting voice only, to Admiral Keppel ; and 
what was the language of the Speaker when he gave those thanks ? Add to 
this, what had been the conduct of the vice-admiral himself? Had he come 
down tRere immediately after the trial was over, and complained of the 
conduct of the court-martial ? No. He had acted a very different part. He 
had resigned his lieutenant-generalship of marines, he had resigned his 

* The engagement with the French fleet off Ushant, out of which the proceedings 
U'lative to Admiral Keppel and Sir Hugh Palliser arose, took place on the 27th July, 
1778. 
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government of Scarborough castle, he had resigned his seat at the admiralty- 
board, and he had taken in exchange for them, what ?— the valuable office of 
steward of the Ghiltem Hundreds ! What was this but an acquiescence in 
the justice of the sentence, a tacit acknowledgment of the truth of the 
opinion pronounced upon the accusation, and a desire to retire from public 
notice, arising from a consciousness of criminality ! Again, when he had 
made a motion to address his Majesty to take away Sir Hugh Palliser’s flag, 
a motion which he had afterwards been induced to withdraw from its being 
suggested, by his worthy friend. General Conway, that it looked like perse- 
cution, and that it would be sending the vice-admiral down to his trial, under 
prejudices — what had at that time been the language of the House ? What 
had a learned gentleman (Mr. Wallace) said, whom be was glad to see that day 
in his place ? Had not that gentleman declared he would move to impeach 
the minister who should venture to employ Sir Hugh Palliser again ? And 
had not another learned gentleman, now lord-chief-justice of the Common 
Pleas (Lord Loughborough), pressed that the vice-admiraFs flag might 
remain with him till his death, that it might fly over his grave, since it 
never could again be hoisted at the mast-head of any of his Majesty’s ships? 
It was evident, therefore, that the crown lawyers, at that time, did not think 
the declaring the accusation to be a malicious and ill-founded accusation, was 
an extra-judicial opinion. With regard to the right of reply upon his trial, 
which the vice-admiral claimed, he should only say, that the right of reply 
was not essential justice, that even in criminal courts it was thought so 
invidious that it was rarely claimed, and that in land courts-martial it was 
never allowed, 

“ He added, that it was altogether unwarrantable for the vice-admiral, or 
for that House, to question the conduct of Admiral Keppel’s court-martial, 
unless they set on foot a proper and impartial inquiry, and, after absolving the 
members of the court-martial from their oaths of sccresy, examined them at 
the bar as to their sense of the accusation. Had anything happened,” he 
asked, “ since the sentence declaring that Sir Hugh Palliser had preferred a 
malicious and ill-founded accusation was pronounced, to alter that geperal 
and well-founded opinion ? The only event that had the least relation to it 
was the second trial. But had that removed the stigma ? By no mtans. 
It did not even honourably nor unanimously acquit Sir Hugh, but, on the 
contrary, charged him, in so many express words, with a positive neglect of 
duty. And here, he said, it would not be amiss to examine a little into the 
management of that court-martial. At the same time that he said this, 
he begged leave to be understood as meaning to speak, not to its conduct, 
but to its constitution. A distinction worth attending to : for whoever spoke 
to its conduct, arraigned and questioned the proceedings of the court, and 
consequently arraigned and questioned the justice and the honour of the 
officers ; whereas, they who spoke, as he meant to speak, to its constitution, 
mereljr examined the proceedings of those persons under whose influence 
and management the appointment of the court was settled. He was far 
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from impeaching the sentence of that court-martial, though he could not 
help thinking' there was strong ground for suspicion as to the manner in 
which the court was constituted.” Mr. Fox then read over the names of the 
officers who sat upon Sir Hugh Palliser’s court-martiah and showed that 
Captain Duncan was, by accident, a member of it, that a nephew of Sir 
Hugh Palliser (who might have had leave of absence), sat upon it, and that 
three of the other members were officers of the blue squadron, and if 
there had been guilt found, would have been implicated in that guilt. “ Upon 
the whole, j;here was, as he had observed, great ground for suspicion of 
mancBuvre and trick in the constitution of the court. The vice-admirars 
conduct, also, was liable to doubt ; for in what manner had he settled his 
evidence and the witnesses whose names he had given in } He had not, 
like Admiral Keppel, desired that every officer in the fleet might be called, 
but had askedj for particular persons, and for Captain Keith Stuart and another 
gentleman whom he had never examined. These gentlemen, it was true, 
were examined by the judge-advocate on the part of the Crown, but they 
were not called by the vice-admiral. Was it not, therefore, warrantable to 
suppose, that they were merely set down as witnesses to prevent their being 
judges ? Admiral Keppel’s conduct was the direct opposite. Fearless of 
danger, because conscious of innocence, he had acted in the most open, 
artless, and unreserved manner ; nay, he had even himself put a question to 
each of his witnesses, that none of his counsel, nor any one of his friends, 
would have ventured to have proposed for him to ask. The question he 
alluded to was the general question which he put to every witness, not what 
particular species of neglect and misconduct they observed in him on the 
27th of July, but whether or no they saw any instance of negligence or 
misconduct in his behaviour the whole day ? And yet, notwithstanding the 
different conduct of the two admirals, and the different constitution of the 
courts that tried them, what had been the sentences ? By the one, Admiral 
Keppel had been honourably and unanimously acquitted, and his accuser 
pronounced a false and malicious accuser ; by the other, Sir Hugh Palliser 
was Siiid to have behaved in an exemplary and meritorious manner in many 
instances, which directly implied that his conduct had been the reverse 
in soihe instances : he was then condemned as having been guilty of crimi- 
nal neglect, in ojraitting to let the admiral know, by the Fox frigate,* 
the condition of the Formidable, and after that he was acquitted. So that 
the sentence of acquittal had neither the word ‘ honourable,' nor the word 
‘ unanimous ' in it, and even, while it acquitted, flxed a charge of 
criminality. 

“ The ^'second sentence,” he said, “ confirmed the first ; for who should 
be the man to prefer a malicious and ill-founded accusation against his 
commander, but an inferior officer, who had himself been guilty of a neglect 

* The Fox frigate had been sent by Admiral Keppel to Sir Hugh Palliser to direct 
him to bear down in his wake, in order to renew the engagement which took pla'ie off 
TJshant. 
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of duty r From such, a quarter only was it likely that such an accusation 
should arise. He who is conscious of guilt cannot bear the innocence 
of others ; he tries to rediice other characters to his own level ; and the 
history of mankind teaches us, that the highest, the most virtuous, the 
most glorious of men, are the most envied, the most hated, and the most 
liable to caluran)% detraction, and malevolence. Hence the accusation 
against Admiral Keppel, and hence the record of the vice-admiral’s malice ! 
But, even if the sentence of the second court-martial had been as warm, as 
honourable, and as unanimous as that which acquitted Admiral Keppel, if 
it had placed the conduct of the vice-admiral on the 27th of July in the 
most exalted point of view, still it would not have done away the declaration 
that he had preferred a malicious and ill-founded accusation against his 
commanding officer ; and though it might have excited his pity, to be 
forced to know that true greatness of mind did not always accompany 
distinguished valour, and that a brave and gallant admiral should have given 
way to his passions, and have descended to the meanness of preferring a 
malicious and ill-founded accusation against his commander, it would not 
have justified ministers in bestowing an office of distinguished rank — an 
office looked up to by the navy as the hope and prospect of honest 
ambition — on a man who stood recorded as a false and malicious accuser. 

“ From the appointment of tliis man to the government of Greenwich 
Hospital,” he said, “ everything dangerous to the public interest was to be 
apprehended. The officers of the navy in general would be disgusted, 
because they would see that honour and bravery combined were not the 
merits that were now thought worthy of reward, but that malice and infamy 
were strong claims with the present ministry. Discipline and subordination 
would cease, and the spirit of the navy would be broken : thus would the 
great and only solid strength of this country be annihilated. Every inferior 
officer, conscious of his own guilt, would threaten his commander with a 
court-martial, and, seeing that disobedience of orders was countenanced and 
rewarded, would neglect his duty from the idea that he was sure of 
protection. What was it that had driven so many great and distinguished 
commanders from the service, but that they now found that they could not 
serve with security to their honour ? Why was not Admiral Barrington 
employed } Admiral Barrington, confessedly a good officer, and a zealous 
lover of his country ! Admiral Barrington, it was said, was willing to' go 
out second in command, but w'ould not accept of a chief command. Admiral 
Barrington had as much honest anjbition as other officers, and he presumed 
Admiral Barrington was as thirsty of honour ; why, then, did Admiral 
Barrington decline accepting a chief command ? To what cobid it be 
imputed, but to bis seeing that a commander-in-chief had spies set upon 
him, that he was not safe, that it lay in the power of his inferior officer to 
attack his honour, to attack his life, and to bring a malicious and ill-founded 
accusation against him; and if it succeeded, his ruin was certain: at any 
rate his accuser would be protected and rewarded. How happened it, that 
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one officer commanded the fleet at the beginning of the last campaign, and as 
soon as he could know what he was about, resigned the command, and 
another was appointed ? These were all matters that it was fair to suppose 
had their origin in the mischievous system of the present first lord of the 
Admiralty.” 

He concluded with saying, that no man ought to be promoted who had 
rendered himself unworthy of rank in a profession so honourable as that of 
the British navy ; and by enumerating the several heads of his speech, in 
order to remind the House of the grounds on which he rested his intended 
motion : these were, that it proceeded not from personal enmity ; that the 
court-martial which tried Admiral Keppel was perfectly competent to declare 
that Sir Hugh Palliser had preferred a malicious and ill-founded accusation ; 
that the declaration was warranted by a variety of undeniable facts and 
circumstances^; that Sir Hugh Palliser had himself acquiesced in the justice 
of the sentence ; that the House had acknowledged its truth ; that the 
sentence of the second court-martial was neither an honourable nor a 
unanimous acquittal ; and lastly, that the promotion of a person, declared to 
have preferred a malicious and ill-founded accusation against his commander- 
in-chief, was a measure subversive of the discipline, and derogatory to the 
honour, of the British navy. He then called upon the young members for 
their support, declaring that he made the «appeal from a conviction that 
the highest sense of honour always glowed in youthful bosoms, and that 
they were most likely to act according to the dictates of their own hearts, 
without servilely embracing the opinions of other men. He then moved, 
“ That the appointment of Sir Hugh Palliser to the government of Gr(?enwich 
Hospital, who, by a sentence of a court-martial, is declared to have preferred 
a malicious and ill-founded accusation against his commander-in-chief, is a 
measure subversive of the discipline, and derogatory to the honour, of the 
British navy.” 

The defence of Sir Hugh Palliser was taken up by Lord North, who 
proposed various amendments to Mr. Fox’s motion, until at length it was 
mouitlcd, with no small difficulty, into the following form : “ That the 
appointment of Sir Hugh Palliser to be governor of Greenwich Hospital, 
who, by the officers who sat on the court-martial held for the trial of Admiral 
Keppel, and before whom Sir Hugh Palliser was not charged with any 
m^ice in the accusation of the said admiral, or heard in his defence, is 
declared to have preferred an ill-founded accusation against his commander- 
in-chief, and whose conduct on the 27th of July, 1778, by a subsequent 
court-martial, was, after a full examination, declared to be in many respects 
highly exemplary and meritorious, and who •has, during ijfie course of forty- 
five j^ears, served the Crown, both in his civil and military capacity, with 
great ability, bravery, and fidelity, was a measure totally subversive of the 
discipline, and derogatory to the honour, of the navy.” Lord North, before 
he sat down, proposed a sort of compromise with Mr. Fox, by offering to 
withdraw his amendment wholly, if the latter would consent to omit the 
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words, “ who, by a sentence of a court-martial, is declared to have 
preferred a malicious and ill-founded accusation against his coramander-in- 
chief”; by which amendment the motion would go to a division in these 
general terms : “ That the appointment of Sir Hugh Palliser to the 
Government of Greenwich Hospital was a measure subversive of the 
discipline, and derogatory to the honour, of the British navy.’’ But Mr. 
Fox refusing to comply with this proposal, the question was taken up with 
great vigour, and obstinately maintained on both sides. Mr. Fox was 
powerfully supported by Mr. Burke, Lord Howe, Admiral Keppel, Mr. 
Thomas Townshend, and Mr. Dunning. The amendment proposed by Lord 
North was carried by a majority of 214 to 149. 

When the division was over, Mr. Fox moved the following amendment to 
the amended resolution, to come in immediately after the w’ords “ heard in 
his defence” : namely, “ That the Judge Advocate, having, by the direction 
of the said court, declared, that it did not occur to the recollection of any 
of the members, that it had been the usage at courts -martial to admit any- 
thing on the jiart of the accuser, after declaring he had gone through all the 
witnesses he should produce in support of the charge, and that they had 
agreed that the paper then offered by the accuser could not be admitted ; 
and the said court having, in another part of the said trial, declared, that 
they continued of the same opinion, and had agreed that the whole evidence, 
not only on the part of the charge, but of the defence, had been closed, 
nothing farther, by way of address from either party, could be received,” 
This amendment was over-ruled, by the motion for the order of the day, to 
which the House agreed. 


Mr. Hartley’s Motion for a Bill to restore Peace with America. 

May 30. Mr. Hartley moved, that leave he given to bring in a hill 
to invest the Crown with sufficient powers to treat, consult, and finally to 
agree, upon the means of restoring peace with the provinces of North 
America.” Lord North objected to the motion as nugatory and useless ; 
ministers being already in possession of all the necessary powers for treating 
and concluding a peace with America; and the present commanders being 
invested with full powers to treat, consult, and agree, on the means of 
conciliation. There were, indeed, certain reserved points which must come 
afterwards, to be settled and concluded by Parliament, hut these could not 
impede or prevent a conciliation, if there was temper for such an event in 
the people of tlmt country. 

. « 

Mr. Fox said, — ‘‘ He would not go at large into the question. He only 
rose to speak to one or two points. In the first place, the noble lord had 
been pleased to say, that the Crown had sufficient power to make peace with 
America. This he must deny, and on the contrary assert that the Crown 
had not power invested in it to settle any one matter in dispute between 
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(Ireat Britain and America. Not a single thing in controversy between them 
could be adjusted by the Crown. The noble lord had, indeed, let it drop 
from him, that there might, to be sure, be reserved points for the consider- 
ation of Parliament. But what were those reserved points ? They were, in 
fact, every point that was to be settled. The motion was, therefore, ne- 
cessary, if peace with America was really and sincerely intended ; and that 
the Crown had not power, without the authority of Parliament, was too 
clear to be contradicted. If the Crown had that power it was pretended it 
had, it surely was a question well worth considering, why the minister had 
come to Parliament for an Act giving power to Lord Carlisle and the rest of 
the commissioners to go to America for the purpose of making peace }* If 
the Crown had power, why were, not the commissioners sent out w^ithout 
coming at all to Parliament ? Was it merely for the pleasure of obtaining 
an Act of Parliament to do nothing at all ? Was it because the thing itself 
was one of those splendid and brilliant acts that was to cast so bright a lustre 
upon the annals of this country? Or did the consequences that resulted 
from it, upon the commissioners’ arrival in America, point out the necessity 
there was to come to Parliament for the appointment of so illustrious and 
important an embassy ?” 

The IwDnourable gentleman begged leave to contradict the noble lord. 
“ The Crown had not the power of making peace with America, as with 
France, and Spain, and Holland. What, were we then at war with America ? 
Is America, then, recognised as an independent state ? No ; you are at war, 
not with America, but with your revolted colonies in America. It is not a 
war with an independent enemy in which you are engaged, but an attempt 
to quash a rebellion, to subdue an insurrection. By an Act of Parliament, 
no Massachusett trader dare come into any of your harbours. Can peace be 
restored without repealing that Act? and can that Act be repealed without 
the authority of Parliament? The present hostilities commenced in conse- 
quence of the Prohibitory Act, as it was called, passed in the 3^ear l776.f It 
was that Act that made the war with America, We were, therefore, very 
differently situated with America than we were with France and wSpain. The 
Crown had never made war with her, but the war was brought on by an Act 
of Parliament, which Act of Parliament must necessarily be repealed. The 
present motion was, therefore, a necessary preliminary to the opening a door 
for a reconciliation. I maintain,” continued Mr. Fox, “ that there is not 
one point in dispute between Great Britain and America that can be settled 
by the Crown, without the consent of Parliament-— not one point ; so that 
the nobl^ lord’s reserved points comprehend all the points in question. The 
rebels in America were declared so by an Act of Parliament ; and through 

* Vide first note, p. 22. 

t The Prohibitory Act, 16 Geo, III., c. 5, interdicted all trade and intercourse with 
the thirteen united coloniea, during the continuance of the rebellion, repealed the 
Boston Port and Kestraiiiing Acts, and empowered his Majesty to appoint com- 
missioners and issue proclamations in certain cases. 
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* the whole course of the contest this position had been held, that against the 
authority of the British legislature they were contending ; surely, then, it 
was not competent in the Crown to decide on the privileges of Parliament. 

“ When the noble lord contends that the King’s servants have already as 
much power as is requisite for treating with America, I can assent to the 
declaration,” said Mr. Fox, “ in one sense. I can assent that the Crown 
has as much power as the servants of the Crown have will to treat and con- 
clude peace with America ; hut that they have power is false. Did they 
not come to Parliament for power when they sent out the commissioners ? 
And is not that authority which was granted for a limited time expired,* so 
that matters are exactly now as formerly ? But the noble lord chooses, on 
the present subject, to speak indefinitely. It is often inconvenient for the 
noble lord to speak directly to matters of fact, or to answer such questions ; 
and, therefore, he commonly amuses the House with general propositions ; 
for there is not in the Plouse, nor in the kingdom, a greater master of 
language than the present chancellor of the exchequer, nor one who can 
make a better discourse upon any subject. If it were possible,” said the 
honourable gentleman, “ for his Majesty’s ministers to enter into a negociation 
with America, without knowing the mind of Parliament, it would he a mean 
and insidious artifice, and would induce the Americans to reject all terms, 
since they must know, that whatever terms ministers might offer could not 
be binding without the sanction of the British legislature. 

“ With regard to the opinion the ministry entertained of the present 
situation of affairs in America, whatever they might think some few years 
ago, sure he was, they did not in their own minds believe there mm the least 
prospect of their now mending in our favour. The noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, who talked so very fluently, and affected so much candour, would be 
put in a very awkward situation were he to be asked the question; for in 
answering it he would be obliged to contradict facts which he had again and 
again asserted. As to the noble lord, he was a man of experience ; he was 
a man, too, naturally inclined to moderation and mildness. Whence, then, 
was he induced to be so strenuous a supporter of the American ’ war ? 
Whence was his inclination to that war deducible ? He might put an answer 
in the noble lord’s mouth from an Italian poet, ‘ My will to execute this 
deed is derived from him who has both the will and the pofver to execute it : 
ask no farther questions.’ The noble lord, who sat near the first lord of the 
treasury, was,” he observed, “ less accustomed to amuse his audience with 
general speeches, and, therefore, came more directly to facts. That noble 
lord (George Germain) had saicJi^that the Americans, having once erejected 
the proffered terms of peace, had no right to any other. Unconditional 
submission was, therefore, what he, and others equally sanguine, contended 
for. Their conduct and their sentiments were, at least, entitled to the praise 
of consistency ; but the conduct of the noble lord in the blue ribbon was at 

♦ The authority of the comnussiuners appointed in pursuance of the 18 Geo. Ill,, 
c. 13, to treat with the Americans expired on the 1st of June, 1779. 
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variance with his sentiments. He would not say we were not likely to 
succeed in our enterprize against America, though the noble lord knew in his 
own heart that all our hopes were at an end. Yet we had of late met with 
many victories ; we had London Gazettes Extraordinary ; we had firing of 
guns, and we had illuminations all over the town/’ The honourable gen- 
tleman was exceedingly poignant in his animadversions on these kinds of 
victories and rejoicings, and reminded the House of the great triumph the 
ministry made when Charles Town was captured, though he had staked his re- 
putation that such a conquest would never affect the American cause. 

He then gave a narrative of the proceedings of the ministry to wards America 
since the year 1775. “ Certain conciliatory propositions^ were then made to 

them, and the noble lord, according to a French saying, paid with his person 
on that occasion ; for he had repeatedly pledged his word as a gentleman, 
that he would never agree to any proposal that might be made thereafter for 
granting the Americans better terms, and no doubt the personal declarations 
of a person of the noble lord’s birth, rank, abilities, and fortune, were objects 
of great regard ; they were made on the occasion alluded to lest the 
Americans should imagine that by persevering in resistance they might 
obtain better conditions. But after all these declarations, his lordship had, 
in the yejar 1778, brought a bill into Parliament, for enabling commissioners 
to propose the most extravagant terms to the Americans ; terms by which 
they would have had the power of taxing England, while their own country 
would not have been taxed by the English Parliament.” 

He placed the noble lord in all the situations in which he had stood 
within the last seven years in that House ; and said, “ that his versatility arose 
from motives highly unbecoming. The ministers found it necessary to pro- 
tract the war, to avoid every tendency to pacification, because they knew 
that the American war was necessary to their continuance in power and 
place. They sacrificed honour and duty ; they sacrificed the interests, and, 
perhaps, the existence, of their country, to the temporary gratification of 
their avarice and their ambition, in the enjoyment of the places and honours 
which they no^v held, and which were so connected and interwoven with the 
American war as to depend upon its existence. The minister, then, knowing 
thisYact, knowing that he lived, and must die, with the American war, had 
encountered shiigne and pmbraced it, in order to its continuance. Ho had 
been forced into all those vile measures of contradiction and absurdity wliich 
had brought infamy on the present age, and would bring ruin on posterity. 
There was no accounting for the credulity, the servility, and the meanness 
of ParHament, in either believing or submitting to receive all the monstrous 
and incredible stories which they had been told by the minister, in any other 
way than by referring to the means which influence possessed ; the emolu- 
ments of contracts and the profits of a loan. It had, no doubt, been 
the study of the minister to tell his friends that their payment, like his 
own bread, depended on the American war. The American war. begot 

♦ l ide third note, 18. 
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extraordinaries ; extraordinaries begot loans ; loans begot douceurs ; and 
douceurs begot members of parliament ; and members of parliament again 
begot all these things. There was a mutual dependence among them 
absolutely inseparable. Thus the power and the security of ministers were 
generated by that w'ar which was the ruin of the country. 

“ If any one should ask the minister out of the House concerning the 
majorities he found, and he should be inclined to answer the question fairly 
and directly, he would immediately say, ‘ Do not I give them an extravagant 
loan to divide amongst them With the King the minister was continually 
feeding the royal ear with a notion, that the instant he made peace *with 
America his power would decrease. His majesty was taught, and he was 
afraid too successfully taught, that power was preferable to popularity ; 
that the former was a solid, substantial, and permanent good, worthy the 
embrace of a monarch ; while the latter was nothing more than an empty, 
high-sounding name, full of nothing, and the mere glittering of the day. 
These ^Yere the notions the present set of ministers were repeatedly 
infusing into the royal mind, impressing him with an opinion, that whenever 
the American war ended his power also would end, when, in fad, it was 
their power only that would end. The power of the sovereign would know 
no period with the American war. It was grounded in the constitution, and 
would live and fall with it. 

With members of parliament the noble lord held a language that was 
as easily to be guessed at.” Here Mr. Fox personated the minister con- 
versing with some dependent member of parliament, at his levee, on the subject 
of continuing the war ; ““ Supposing that any remonstrances should be made on 
that score, what would the noble lord say r ‘ Why, you know that this war is a 
matter of necessity, and not of choice : you see the difficulties to which 1 am 
driven, and to which I have reduced my country ; and you know also, that, 
in my own private character, I am a lover of peace. For what reason, then, 
do I persist in spite of conviction ? For your benefit alone ! For you I 
have violated the most sacred engagements! for you rejected the suggestions 
of conscience and reason ! for you a thousand times forfeited my honour and 
veracity in this business, and for you I must still persist! Without the 
American war I shall have no places, no emoluments to bestow : not a single 
loan to negociate, nor shall I even be able to retain this poor situation of 
mine that I have thus long held most disinterestedly. You see me now in 
the most elevated situation, with the disposal of places and pensions, and 
with the whole power of the nation in my hands ; but make peace with 
America to-day, and to-morrow I shall be reduced to the level of .private 
life, retaining nothing but what is merely personal of all my present 
advantages. If you do not vote with me,’ continues the noble lord, ‘ against 
a peace with America, how am I to give you anything ? It is true, that my 
situation as minister is a respectable and elevated situation, but it is the 
American war that enables me to give you douceurs, and to put into your 
pockets eight or nine hundred thousand pounds by a loan. Put an end to 
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that, an<f you undo all. power will be miserably lessened, and your pay 
as miserably reduced. As to myself, why, I am perfectly indifferent about 
that ; I get a little, and it is my happiness that a little, thank Heaven, 
contents me. I therefore cannot be supposed to care if a peace takes place 
with America to-morrow, so far as I am personally concerned ; but for 
your own sakes do not let such a thing come to pass. Nay, were I to go 
out of office — a situation I never courted, always disliked, and heartily wished 
to be rid of — still I hope the American war would be continued.’ Such 
pathetic reesoning could not fail to have its effect. Thus it was the noble 
lord induced members of that House to sacrifice the interests of their 
constituents, by proving that their own interests were essentially connected 
with the prosecution of the war. Was it possible, therefore, that peace with 
America could ever be obtained but by a renunciation of that system which 
the preseht •ministry had, with so much obstinacy, adliered to ? And hcie 
was another obstacle arising from the noble lord’s feelings. ‘ O spare my 
beautiful system ! ’ he would cry ; ‘ what ! shall I part with that ! with that 
which has been the glory of the present reign, which has extended the 
dominions, raised the reputation, and replenished the finances of my country! 
No, for God’s sake, let this be adhered to, and do with all the rest what you 
please ; deprive me, if you pleasSe, of this poor situation ; take all my power, 
all my honour and consequence, but spare my beautiful system, O, spare my 
system ! ’ ” 

Mr. Fox said, “ he could not suppose any one amongst them, at that time 
of day, of so miserable an imbecility of nature as to think that anything 
could be done eflcctually against America. Yet the House appeared as 
much as ever inclined to prosecute tlie war, and upon the same groxnul as 
formerly. They, as well as the noble lord, were yet averse to peace. The 
noble lord had .st<aked his veracity as to the prosecution of it. Did any 
man dispute his intention of carrying it on? If any man could be so weak, 
what would the noble lord himself say ? Why, recollect I have appointed 
Lord Dunmorc, Governor of Virginia. Good God I then, can you suppose I 
have ‘a serious idea of peace, when I send out to that province a man as 
obnoxious as ever came from America 

“ 'the American war,” he said, “ was continued upon the opinion of men 
whose interest it*promotcd. Mr. Galloway had told the House at their bar,f 
that five-sixths of the people of America were in the interest of Great Britain, 
others had said nine -tenths; yet what had we been able to do, although 
those nine- tenths of the people had an army to assist them ? If Mr. Galloway 
had tol4 him this, he would have asked him what he did here ? and why he 

* See Adolphus* History of the Reign of Geo. III., vol. ii., p. 242 et seq, 

’ f* In the committee of inquiry into the conduct of the American war on the 29th 
of April, 1779, Sir William Howe entered into a defence of his conduct, and having 
proposed to examine witnesses in support of his observations, his proposal was at 
lengtli acceded to by Ministers, who found themselves obliged to appeal to counter* 
evidence. Mr. Joseph Galloway was one of the witnesses appealed to by them. 
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was not with the friends of Government in America? Ministers were so 
egregiously simple, perhaps, as to credit his report; but would any other man 
in his senses be of the same opinion? What! five-sixths of the people 
amicable, and yet not a blow struck in our behalf, not one visible symptom 
of loyalty throughout the continent? It was thus that the Government of 
this country was abused by a set of men who lived on its credulity. A list 
of American refugees, receiving pensions, had been lately called for and 
refused ; it was politic in Ministers to keep the list concealed, and not to 
inform the public what men they were supporting; at the same time, how- 
ever, he must confess, that there was a description of American sufferers to 
whom the bounty of Parliament was well applied ; he meant those who 
really had been martyrs to their principle, and had been driven from the 
continent by an unfortunate attachment to the British Government. Any 
charitable donation to characters of this kind he should be the last to con- 
demn ; for, however much he might differ from them in political opinion, he 
felt them entitled to a large share of compassion and some honour ; like 
those who, from similar misguided attachments, have been compelled to 
drag out their lives at St. Germain’s or Rome. But too many of those who 
were now pensioners on British generosity, as sufferers in the colonies, were 
men who had once been most vehement in the American cause, and only 
left it when from some mistaken speculations they thought it on the decline. 
Renegadoes of this class were now the chief favourites of administration, 
and were employed to write libels on characters the most unimpeachable of 
any in the kingdom. One of them had the singular audacity to vilify a 
near and dear connexion of his — his own biother — a lieutenant-colonel in 
America, representing him as a traitor to his country, and directly charging 
him with using his rank in the army for the purpose of carrying on a cor- 
respondence with the enemy. Thus persons brought up in their country’s 
service, and labouring unremittingly for the public good, were exposed to 
the venom of wretches paid by the Ministry for the calumny they circulated. 
It was in return for the part he had acted in Parliament, and his firm oppo- 
sition to the American war, that the person alluded to was marked ou't, by 
the hireling pen of a refugee, as a proper object of detraction.” He repro- 
bated in most severe terms the authors of those calumnies, hut said “ they 
were not so despicable as the men who employed or who believed them. 

** If any one had gone to the Pretender, after his retreat from this country, 
and had told him that nine-tenths, or even five-sixths, of the people of 
England were for him, with a powerful army on the spot, ready to co-operate 
with them, and the King of France had been applied to for assistajice, the 
honourable gentleman could not suppose that Louis XIV. would have been 
so egregiously stupid as to have given any ; but that he would have replied, 

* If there are nine-tenths, or even five-sixths, of the people on the Pretender’s 
aide, and a numerous army to stand by them, there surely can be ho occasion 
for me to send an army into England to put the Pretender on the throne.’ 
This was the mode of reasoning that Louis would have used, and this was 
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the mode of reasoning that a majority of the House of Commons* ought to 
have used upon considering Mr. Galloway’s evidence. 

“ After all, what had been the case ? Had the British army yet effected 
anything? If Ministers should be asked what sort of an army General 
Washington had, they would reply, that his army was without clotliing, 
that it had exhausted its provisions, had neither powder nor ammuni- 
tion, and was nearly reduced to nothing. But if they were asked what sort 
of troops Sir Henry Clinton had, the answer was uniformly the same. 
Oh! they were fine nien, every one of them; the very flower of the army; 
well fed and well clothed ; furnished with magazines and all sorts of ammuni- 
tion ; in high spirits, flushed with the successes they had met with, and panting 
with a thirst of future glory. If they were to be asked, too, what sort of 
generals ^he British army had, the answer would be, that they were the best 
in the world*, deeply experienced, and enterprising in their nature. And were 
the Americans so ? Oh, no ; their commanders were another sort of men : 
no military knowledge, no reputation, no skill to be found in any one of 
them ! This was what the Ministry would say ; and yet, with all these 
facts, what had we done ? Though the British army had been everything 
that pride and valour could wish them, and though the American troops 
were everything that could excite pity in an enemy, yet this very wretched 
army had not been subdued, but had withstood and bid dcflance to this fine, 
formidable, and spirited British army, which htid also nine -tenths of the 
people of America with them ; so that it was really, at least, a matter of 
curiosity to know how it came about that the whole of the British troops, 
with nine-tenths of the people at their command, were awed and over- 
posvered by only one-tenth of the people of America, and only a wretched 
and dispirited army to support them. With such experience, then, before 
them, what could be the reason why the British Parliament still persisted 
in this war, and was so credulous as to be duped by such wretches as 
Galloway? It might with justice be done with respect to this, as was often 
done in books, where, instead of giving a long explanation, there was a 
marginal note on particular passages, in which the reader was desired to 
‘ such a book.’ So it might here be said, as a full and comprehen- 
sive explanation of all the servility and all the submission of Parliament, 

‘ Vide the loan.' Why has the House followed the Minister through all 
Iris contradictions, and why does it still support him in this war? ‘ Vide 
the loan.’ Why does it stifle inquiry, prevent detection, and destroy the 
benefits of responsibility ? ‘ Vide the loan.’ It was a full answer to every- 
thing tphat could be alleged against Parliament in point of its servility and 
acquiescence. 

“ There were men surrounding the throne, who taught very pernicious 
doctrines; and anxious to insinuate that the power and prosperity of the 
Crown were distinct and opposite to those of the subject. Such men alleged, 
and it was indeed a truth, that in war the power of the Crown was greater 
than in time of peace. But the power of the Crown, if not so great, was 
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more glorious when it rested in times of peace and prosperity in the constitu- 
tion and on the aftections of the people. It was the virtues of the Sovereign, 
which, by conciliating the esteem and grateful affection of his subjects, 
was the firmest foundation of his power. What cause had we now to hope 
that our arms would prove more successful in America hereafter than they 
had done formerly ? Did Ministers derive courage from the reports from 
Holland of a second action between Lord Cornwallis and General Green, in 
which the former had been victorious ? We had had abundance of victories 
last year ; we had been covered with laurels. The thanks of the House had 
been voted to different generals and admirals, to Lord Cornwallis, to Sir 
Henry Clinton, to Admiral Arbuthnot, to Rodney, and God knows whom ! 
But wliat did all our victories avail? 

“ After all, he did not think it would be doing any good to carry the 
question before the House. It would, at best, be only adding more respon- 
sibility to the Crown, and giving pow'er where there was no will. The 
noble lord in the blue ribbon could not, in fact, make peace with America. 
He dared not do anything of the kind. He had been a gentleman born, he 
had been bred a man of honour, and had lived in those habits of life that 
precluded him from showing himself after he had violated his word. What 
was the situation in which the noble lord stood ? In the year 17'25, when 
the noble lord came to the House for the Conciliatory Bill, he explicitly and 
repeatedly declared, that farther than that he never would go. Yet this 
very same lord, this first lord of the Treasury, this ostensible Minister, had 
himself come down to the House in the year 1778, and moved for the bill 
which sent out Lord Carlisle and the other commissioners to America, to 
make an offer to her of taxing herself. This the noble lord h&d done ; the 
very same Minister that had, upon passing the Conciliatory Bill, affirmed, 
in order to get it passed, that he would never go beyond it. ‘ Some gentle- 
men,^ said he, ‘ may object to this Conciliatory Bill, under a notion that I 
may come afterwards and move for something more ; but in order to remove 
their scruples upon that head, I am a gentleman born, a man of honour, a 
great Minister, in whom Parliament may confide, and 1 here pledge mlj'self 
that I will not, upon the sacrediiess of my word, ever go farther than this 
Conciliatory Bill.’ This lord, how'cver, did himself, in the year 1778, go 
farther, and appoint a commission to give up the dependency of America* 
As to a peace with that country, he did not think it at all probable 
this year, or the next, or this time seven years, or even fifty years hence, if 
the present system continued. The noble lord did not dare to make peace ; 
h^ had pledged himself to the House to bring the Americans iipon their 
knees, and he had not candour enough to confess himself in a mistake.” 

Mr. Fox very finely pictured the different and contradictory situations in 
which the ministry had stood. “ In the outset of the American war, what 
was their argument ? Shall we give up the trade of America ? No, they 
could *never think of that, the trade \vas too valuable to be lost ; but when 
it was lost, their tone was changed, and then it was only taxation that we 
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were fighting for. Soon, how^ever, trade and taxes were given up, and then 
the whole contest was about the dependency of America, which we were told 
was on no account to be yielded. Yet, after all this, the independency of 
America must be granted. The honourable gentleman lamented that the 
war . was to be prosecuted, that poor men were to be plundered of the 
earnings of their industry, and the rich abridged in the enjoyments of life. 
He looked upon every tax imposed in consequence of the war, as nothing 
less than a robbery of the public. Lord Dunmore, at first, was said to have 
talked of ^nothing but submission : by and by he altered his tone, and said 
that the continent of America would never be recovered without the 
affections of the people ; but that these would soon return, for the child 
would be glad to return to the parent. But his return to his government 
looked as if there were an intention not to conquer the Americans, for that 
seemed impossible, (the whole almost of that people entertaining the most 
rooted aversion to the British government,) but to exterminate them : for, 
while there was a guinea in Britain, or a man to go for a soldier, there 
seemed to be a resolution to carry on the war, even until Britons and 
Americans should mutually fall by each other’s swords. If the war, after 
all, was to be pursued, it would be a great satisfaction if either he, she, or 
they, (aj his honourable friend, Mr. Dunning, had on a former occasion 
called the advisers of the war,) who recommended it, were to be sent to 
explain his, her, or their motives ; for, however admirable the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon might be in explaining things, it was as awkward with him 
as it was with other people, to explain a conduct that was not their own, but 
which they w'cre obliged to adopt and pursue.” 

He concluded a long and animated speech, with saying, “ that the American 
war would never end while the present system continued ; but that the 
moment that system should be changed, the good of both countries would 
be consulted. He pronounced the American war to he as unjust in its 
principle and as absurd in its prosecution, as it would be ruinous in its 
consequences, and he, therefore, should vote for the question under con- 
sideration.” 

After further debate, in w'hicli the motion was supported by Sir Philip 
Jenrdngs Clerke, Sir George Savile, Mr. Thomas Townshend, and Mr. Burke, 
and opposed by l^ord George Germain, Sir Henry Iloghton, and Mr. Welbore 
Ellis, the House divided, and it was rejected by a majority of 106 to 72. 


Mb. Fox’s Amendment to the Address of Thanks on the King’s Speech 
at the Opening of the Session. 

Noveinher 27. The King opened the session with the following speech : — 
“My Lobds and Gentlemen, 

“ When I last met you in parliament, I acquainted you with the arduous 
situation of public affairs at that time ; and I represented to you tlie objects 
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which I had in view, and the resolution with which I was determined to 
persevere in the defence of my dominions against the combined power of my 
enemies, until such a pacification could be made as might consist with the 
honour of my crown, and the permanent interest and security of my people. 
The war is still unhappily prolonged by that restless ambition which first 
excited our enemies to commence it, and which still continues to disappoint 
my eaimest desire and diligent exertion to restore the public tranquility : but 
I should not answer the trust committed to the sovereign of a free people, 
nor make a suitable return to my subjects for their constant, zealous, and 
affectionate attachment to my person, family, and government, if I consented 
to sacrifice, either to my own desire of peace, or to their temporary ease and 
relief, those essential rights and permanent interests, upon the maintenance 
and preservation of which, the future strength and security of this country 
must ever principally depend. The favourable appearance of pur affairs in 
the East Indies, and the safe and prosperous arrival of the numerous 
commercial fieets of my kingdoms, must have given you satisfaction ; but 
in the course of this year, my assiduous endeavours to guard the extensive 
dominions of my crown have not been attended with success equal to the 
justice and uprightness of my views ; and it is with great concern that I 
inform you, that the events of war have been very unfortunate to ^my arms 
in Virginia, having ended in the loss of my forces in that province. No 
endeavours have been wanting on my part to extinguish that spirit of 
rebellion which our enemies have found means to foment and maintain in 
the colonies, and to restore to my deluded subjects in America that happy 
and prosperous condition which they formerly derived from a due obedience 
to the laws ; but the late misfortune in that quarter calls loudly for your 
firm concurrence and assistance, to frustrate the designs of our enemies, 
equally prejudicial to the real interests of America, and to those of Great 
Britain. In the last session you made considerable progress in your 
inquiries into the state and condition of our dominions and revenuCvS in the 
East Indies : — You will, I am persuaded, resume the prosecution of that 
important deliberation with the same spirit and temper in wliich it was 
begun, and proceed with the same attention and anxiety to consider how 
those remote provinces may be held and governed with the greatest security 
and advantage to this country, and by what means the ^jiappiness of the 
native inhabitants may be best promoted. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, — I will order the estimates for 
the ensuing year to be laid before you. I rely on your wisdom and public 
spirit for such supplies as the circumstances of our affairs shall be found to 
require. Among the many ill consequences which attend the continuation 
of the present war, I most sincerely regret the additional burthens which 
it must unavoidably bring upon my faithful subjects. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen, — In the prosecution of this great and im- 
portant contest in which we are engaged, I retain a firm confidence in 
the protection of Divine Providence, and a perfect conviction of the justice 
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of my catise ; and I have no doubt but that, by the concurrence and support 
of my parliament, by the valour of my fleets and armies, and by a vigorous, 
animated, and united exertion of the faculties and resources of my people, 
I shall be enabled to restore the blessings of a safe and honourable peace 
to all my dominions/’ 

An Address, framed in the usual manner, was moved by Mr. Perceval 
(afterwards Lord Arden), and seconded by Mr. T. Ord. After which, 

Mr. Fox rose, and in a speech of considerable length, entered with his 
usual ability and success into the merits of the important question of con- 
tinuing or abandoning the American war. He said, “ that he rose to move 
an amendment to the Address, for the same reason that the honourable 
gentlemen had risen to propose and second it. The task had been assigned 
to them because they were young men, and young members of that House. 
There was a favour about youth which recommended its actions ; but there 
was more than the favour of youth requisite to give grace to the motion for 
an address to the throne on the present occasion ; it required the benefit of 
inexperience, the recommendation of ignorance ; for what man, who had 
observed the conduct of Ministers for the last two Parliaments, who had 
been a member of that House, and had had opportunities of knowing the 
measures of Government, could have been brought by any means to disgrace 
himself by the motion ? The most servile or the most profligate adherent of 
the Ministry, how'cver he might have gained a seat in that House, or however 
submissive he might have been rendered by pension or place (and that there 
were such members was but too true), could not have been brought to move 
for this Address, if he had been for any time a member. It was, therefore, 
with prudence assigned to the present gentlemen, because they were fortu- 
nately unacquainted with what had been seen and executed in that House. 
He was ready to do justice to the discernment of Ministers in this respect : 
but for the same reason that they had moved and seconded the address, he 
now rose to propose the amendment. Though he was a young man, he 
couljl not be called a young member of that House. He had been present 
and seen the whole system of his Majesty’s Ministers ; had heard their pro- 
gressive madness, impolicy, or treachery ; and he was now confounded at 
their presuming to look the Commons’ House of Parliament in the face, 
much more to sit and hear such an address to the tlirone moved for at such 
a juncture. That they should dare to bring down such a speech after what 
they had done, was to him a subject of astonishment, nay, a subject of horror. 
It showed that they were divested of all modesty as well as principle, and 
that thhy had formed the dreadful resolution of going on to the last act 
of the tragedy, and completing the ruin which they had so successfully 
begun. 

“ There never was any moment when it was so necessary for him to take 
notice that the speech from the throne was not to be considered as the speech 
of the King, but of his Ministers. The present was the most extraordinary 
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that he had ever known. He must pause awhile on the audacity of 
Ministers (for he could give it no gentler terra), in putting such language 
into the mouth of the Sovereign. If men were unacquainted with the 
nature of our constitution, and knew not that the speech was contrived by 
a cabinet council, what would they pronounce the present speech from the 
throne to be? — What! but that it was the speech of some arbitrary, 
despotic, hard-hearted, and unfeeling monarch, who, having involved the 
slaves, his subjects, in a ruinous and unnatural war, to glut his enmity or to 
satiate his revenge, was dctei mined to persevere in spite of calamit3% and 
even of fate : that it was the speech of a monarch incapable of feeling his 
own misfortunes, or with sj^mpathizing with the sorrows of his people, when 
the high prerogative of his despotic will was disputed ; for despotic 
moriarchs were the most tenacious of their rights, as they called them, 
and allowed nothing to the feelings or to the comforts of their fellow- 
creatures. The speech spoke out a bold and sanguine language, and he 
was glad of it. It w^as better that the people should kno\v what they were 
to expect, and what to suffer, than that an insidious air of lenient intentions 
should cover and conceal the same dreadful plan. But he called upon every 
honest man in the House to say if it was not his firm dependence and trust 
to have heard a very different .speech on that day. He w'uuld refer it to 
the candid feelings of every man in the House. lie had not been many 
days in town, but he had been long enough to hear and collect the opinions 
of men, and he declared that it was the general sentiment, that we should 
have heard his Majesty, on that day, declare from the throne, ^ that he had 
been deceived and imposed upon by misinformation and misrepresentation ; 
that, in consequence of his delusion, the Parliament had been deluded, but 
that now the deception was at end. He saw that he had been in an error, 
and that he and his people had suffered enough from the consequences of it. 
That, therefore, he requested of his Parliament to devise the most speedy 
and direct means of putting an end to the calamities, and restoring peace, 
security, and happiness to his dominions.' He said, that this w^as the 
general opinion ; but instead of this, they had heard a speech, breafbing 
vengeance, blood, misery, and rancour. It spoke exactly this language : 

‘ Much has been lost ; much blood, much treasure, has been squandered ; 
the burthens of my people are almost intolerable; but my^pas.sioiis are )'et 
ungratified, my object of subjugation and of revenge is yet unfulfilled, and 
therefore I am determined to persevere.’ This was tlie language ; and for 
this language Ministers were answerable : the men who had brought us to 
our present situation, and reduced us from the splendour, and the strength, 
and the happiness which we enjoyed, to the disgrace, the weakness, *and the 
danger in which we stood at present, j^et dared to come forward, and tell the 
representatives of the people of England, that they were not yet satisfied, 
that tliey had not y^et done enough, that they determined to persevere in 
the American war, and to spend more of the treasure, and lavish more of 
the blood of these very people, although there was a general clamour 
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against it, and out of that House the loudest disapprobation was expressed* 
and the most ‘direct condemnation of the system. 

“ There was one thing which he must take notice of : the honourable 
gentleman who had made the motion had been unadvised. He had lavished 
in an attack part of that oratory which was all necessary to defence. He 
advised him to husband his abilities, and reserve them all for the defence of 
the Ministr}^ below him, rather than waste them in attacking the opposition. 
He hall! charged them with expressing joy at the triumphs of America. It 
would havQ been becoming in him to have had one quality of youth, 
candour, on the occasion, and to have stated fairly what he chose to repre- 
sent. It was true he had said, in a former session, that it was his sincere 
opinion, that if the Ministry had succeeded in their first scheme on the 
liberties of America, the liberties of this country would have been at an 
end; and tl\inking this, as he did, in the sincerity of an honest heart, he 
was pleased with the resistance which they had met to their attempt. If 
the honourable gentleman had thought the same thing, if he had joined 
him in the opinion that the Ministry, bad they succeeded in their first 
attack upon America, would afterwards have succeeded in an attack upon 
Britain, he, no doubt, would have wished success to American resistance ; 
at least, if ho bad been an honest man he would. This was his opinion ; it 
liad always been so ; he might be wrong, but be from bis heart believed 
it; and be called upon the lionourable gentleman, when he next mentioned 
the assertion, to take notice also, as in candour he ought, of the c) 2 >inion 
that accompanied it. That great and glorious statesman, whose memory 
every gentleman would revere, the late Earl of Chatham, entertained this 
opinion in the very commencement of the dispute ; and, feeling for the 
liberties of his native country, thanked God that America had resisted the 
claims of this country.*^-’ But ‘ all the calamities were to be ascribed to the 
wishes, and the joy, and the speeches of opposition.’ Oh, miserable and 
unfortunate Ministry ! Oh, blind and incapable men ! whoso measures are 
framed with so little foresight, and executed with so little firmness, that they 
not only crumble to pieces, but bring on the ruin of tlieir country, merely 
because one rash, weak, or wicked man in the House of Commons makes a 
si^eedli against them ! Oh, what miserable statesmen must those be, wlio 
frame their measures in so^ weak and wretched a manner, as to make no jiro- 
vision for the contingencies of fortune, or for the rash passions — say, if it 
pleases the House, the wicked passions — of men 1 Could they expect that there 
would be no rash, no weak, no wicked men in this kingdom ; or were they so 
rash, so weak, and so wicked, as to contrive measures of such a texture that 
the intervention of any unforeseen circumstance broke them to pieces, and with 

* “I rejoice that America has resisted. Three millions of people, so dead to all the 
feelings of liberty, as voluntarily to let themselves be made slaves, would have 
been fit instruments to make slaves of all the rest !” — Sec the speech of the Earl of 
Ohatham, then Mr. Pitt, delivered in the House of Commons on the Hth of Japuary, 
1766. 
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their failure destroyed the empire of which they had the government ! It 
was said against the Administration, that .they had no responsibility. People 
desired to know who was the Minister, and who was answerable for the 
iniquitous measures of Government. The Ministry felt the difficulty of the 
question, and hesitated a long time in the answer ; but, at last, having found 
out an expedient, they exclaimed in triumph, ‘ Oh, yes ; responsibility! to 
be sure there must be responsibility I there are persons accountable to the 
people for the measures of Government.’ Who are they ? " The persons,’ 

reply the Ministry, ‘are responsible who have always opposed our mea- 
sures.’ This was the strange and ridiculous manner in which they argued, 
and endeavoured to shuffle themselves out of that responsibility which they 
knew to be so dangerous. If they had succeeded, they would have taken 
all the credit and all the praise to themselves ; but, because they have failed, 
they throw the blame upon those men who endeavoured to , prevent the 
calamities by stopping the cause : they throw it upon the men who saw 
them in their career to a dreadful precipice, determined to throw themselves 
from the immeasurable height, careless of the death that must ensue from 
dashing on the rocks and plunging into the sea below, and who endeavoured 
ill vain to stop them in this mad intent. ‘They seized us upon the brink,’ say 
the Ministry, ‘ and by their efforts to stop us, prevented us from taking the 
glorious leap which we had intended : if they had suifered us to dash into 
the abyss without molestation, then we should have been happy.’ When 
this sort of language was held, he had always treated it with silent ridicule ; 
and if he had now given it any serious i*eception, he begged the House to 
pardon him. It W'as unintentionally if he had, for it merited nothing but 
ridicule and contempt. 

“ The honourable gentleman who had seconded the motion, said, that 
‘ the House had impatiently heard narratives of the American war, and of 
the measures that had led to it, and he trusted that there w'ould be no^more 
retrospective censure in the present moment.’ Impatiently ! Had the House 
heard them impatiently ? Ministers must bear to hear them again, and on 
that day they must hear them ; that ivas the day when the representatives 
of the people must recall to the ears of his Majesty’s Ministers the dis- 
graceful and ruinous measures that had brought us to this state. ‘They 
must hear of them not only here, but he trusted that, by the aroused indig- 
nation and vengeance of an injured and undone people, they must hear of 
them at the tribunal of justice, and expiate them on the public scalTold. He 
saw a learned gentleman smile at the word scaffold. [Mr. Dundas, the lord- 
advocate of Scotland.] What! did not the learned gentleman think that 
it was yet time for punishment ? Had they not in his imagination done 
enough, or had they more calamities to inflict, more negligence to exemplify, 
or rather, more treachery to complete ? What was the learned gentleman’s 
opinion ? When did he think the fit moment would arrive, when suffering 
woul^ be supineness, and retribution just ? It was his opinion that the 
day was now approaching, that it was at hand, w'hen the public would 
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no longer submit, nor the Ministry escape. Their conduct was unprece- 
dented in any age or in any history ; it beggared the records of nations : for 
in all the annals of kingdoms ruined by weakness or by treachery, there was 
not an instance so glaring as the present, of a country ruined by a set of 
men without the confidence, the love, or the opinion of the people, and who 
yet remained secure amidst the storms of public disaster. The honourable 
gentleman who had seconded the motion, had called for unanimity. He 
demanded to know if they meant to insult that side of the House when they 
asked for unanimity, and designed to continue the American war? They 
had opposed it from its commencement ; they had opposed it in all its pro- 
gress; they had warned, supplicated, and threatened; they had predicted 
every event, and in no one instance had they failed in predicting the fatal 
consequences that had ensued from their obstinacy or from their treason. 
If, in a moment like the present, a moment of impending ruin, men who 
loved their country could have any comfort, he confessed he must feel it as 
a comfort and consolation, that when the history of this dreadful period 
should come to be written by a candid and impartial hand, he must proclaim 
to posterity, that the friends with whom he had the honour to act w^ere not 
to be charged with the calamities of the system. Injustice to them he must 
declare, ytiat they did all that men could do to avert the evils, to direct them 
to a more safe and honourable track ; but they had failed in their anxious 
endeavours to save their country. Thus much, at least, the historian would 
say, and thus would they be exempted from sharing the condemnation, 
though they now sufiered the calamity, in common with the rest of their 
unhappy fellow-subjects. 

“ The honourable gentleman had told us, that we must not despond ; and 
at the same time he had given us a picture of our situation which he con- 
fessed to be more serious than pleasing. He talked hope to the ear, but be 
had spoken despondency to the heart. This was his serious picture — and a 
most serious one it was. You arc now suffering these things from measures 
the most wdfee, the most ])rudent, the most necessary, executed with firmness 
and with foresight, and in a cause the most just and upright. Was it so? 
Then how much farther distant from despondency was the picture which he 
would give than this serious, but not desponding, picture of the honourable 
gentleman. I Ccyinot,’’ sajd Mr. Fox, “ express my sentiments of the sit- 
uation of this country better than by applying to it the address of the 
celebrated orator, Demosthenes, to the Athenians. ‘ 1 should,' says he, ‘ be 
dejected and despair, I should consider your situation as desolate and irre- 
parable, if I did not reflect that you have been brought to this state by weak 
and improvident measures, and by weak and treacherous men. If your affairs 
had been managed wisely, if your operations had been firm and steady, and 
after all you had been reduced to this situation, I should, indeed, have 
despaired of deliverance ; but as you have been reduced by weak and by 
bad men, I trust you may be recovered by wise and by upright gove?inors. 
Change your system and you may yet flourish ; persevere, and you mu.st be 
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ruined.* This was exactly his opinion of the present situation of this 
country ; if their cause had been just and virtuous, if their measures had 
been wise and vigorous, if their Ministers had been capable and zealous, 
and after all we had been brought to our present situation, he should have 
despaired of deliverance ; but a;s it was there were 3"et hopes, by substituting 
a just and a virtuous system in lieu of the present oppressive and disgraceful 
one ; by suhstitutijig wise and vigorous measures in room of the present 
ridiculous and impotent schemes ; by substituting activity and zeal in the 
place of indolence and treacherj', and by changing, in short, the whole plan 
and conduct of government. His motive for this advice was not that he 
wished to succeed to those places of trust ; he sincerely wished their present 
possessors good of them ; they had rendered the offices of trust and power 
most unenviable to men who loved their honour, and whose only object in 
accepting them would be to promote the splendour, the security, and the 
happiness of this country. Let them, in the name of Heaven, enjoy the 
emoluments for which they have lavished so much ; and if our ruin must 
be accomplished, let it be completed by the same baneful hands ! 

** The honourable gentleman exhibited two pictures of this country ; the 
one representing her at the end of the last glorious war, the other at the 
present moment. At the end of the last war this country was rinsed to a 
most dazzling height of splendour and respect. The French marine ^yas in 
a manner annihilated, the Spanish rendered contemptible ; the French were 
driven from America new sources of commerce were opened, the old 
enlarged ; our influence extended to a predominance in Europe, our empire 
of the ocean established and acknowledged, and our trade filling the ports 
and harbours of the wondering and admiring world. Now mark the degra- 
dation and the change! We have lost thirteen provinces of America; we 
have lost several of our islands, and the rest are in danger ; wc have lost the 
empire of the sea ; we have lost our respect abroad and our unanimity at 
home ; the nations have forsaken "tis : they sec us distracted and obstinate, 
and they leave us to our fate. Country I ‘ This ivas your husband ; this /V 
your husband.’ This was yo\xv situation, when you were governed by Whig 
Ministers and by Wliig measures, when you were warmed and instigated by 
a just and a laudable cause, when j^ou were united and impelled t)y the 
confidence which you had in your Ministers, and when c they again were 
strengthened and emboldened by your ardour and enthusiasm. This is your 
situation, when you are under the conduct of Tory Ministers and a Tory 
system, when you are disunited, disheartened, and have neither confidence 
in your Ministers nor union among yourselves ; when your cause is unjust 
and your conductors are either impotent or treacherous.” 

* By the treaty of Paris, signed in 1763, at the conclusion of the last war, France 
ceded to England the following possessions in America, namely, all Canada, together 
with Cape Breton and the other islands in the gulf and river of St. Lawrence, and all 
that /»art of Louisiana which is situate to the east of the Mississippi, except the city of 
New Orleans. 
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He said, that ‘‘ he should not go into a minute detail of the transactions 
of Ministers in the progress of this accursed war, but only trace them 
through the leading features, which would sliow the plan and system they 
had pursued. They commenced war against America after that country had 
offered the fairest propositions, and extended her arms to receive us into the 
closest and nearest connexion. They did this contrary to their own sentiments 
of what was right ; but they were over-ruled by that high and secret authority 
which they durst not disobey, and from which they derive their situations. 
They were ordered to go on with the American war or quit their places. 
They preferred emolument to duty, and kept their ostensible power at the 
expense of their country. To delude the Parliament and the people, they 
then described the contest to be a mere squabble. It was not America with 
whom we had to contend; it was with ‘ Hancock and his crew:’ a handful 
of men would march triumphant from one end of the continent to the other. 
This was the language sounded in that House ; and for this language a 
learned member of it (Lord Loughborough) was exalted to the dignity of 
a peer, and enrolled among the hereditary council of the realm. lie was 
thus rewarded for no other merit that he could ever discover but that of 
vehemently abusing our fellow-subjects in America, and calling their oppo- 
sition th^ war of ‘ Hancock and his crew !’ 

“ Having by misrepresentation deluded the Parliament into the contest, 
they endeavoured to continue the delusion by promising the country gentle- 
men a revenue from America. This, like all the rest of their fictions, was 
what they did not themselves believe ; hut it was necessary to the occasion. 
They saw the French raising an armament in their ports ; great preparations 
were evidently making, which demanded the notice and the inquiry of the 
British Ministry long before they openly professed this resolution to support 
the independence of America. What did our Ministry do } They suffered 
these armaments to go on ; they came down, day after day, and professed that 
France was friendly in her disposition ; nay, after they knew that the propo- 
sitions were hostile to Great Britain : that they were intended to resist us 
in our attempts upon America; when it was no longer in the power of the 
Ministry to conceal the irksome truth, and when they were galled with what 
was told them of it in that House, they adjourned it for a considerable time, 
just previous to Jhe conclusion of the treaty between France and America.’^' 
Why did they do all this ? Because, if they had not, they must have been 
forced to go to war with France at a much earlier period than they did ; 
which they could not have done without giving up the American war, the 
object of their ambition, because the parent of their fortune and the tenure 
on which they held their power. They had wilfully and positively plunged 
this country into a war with France, with Spain, and with Holland, by a 
treacherous acquiescence in the designs of France, for the mere love and 
attachment that they had to the American war. If they had crushed the 
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preparations of France in their infancy ; if they bad called her to a peremp- 
tory account before their naval equipments were matured ; would any man 
breathing say, or suspect, that the French would have dared to act as they 
did, or presume to go to war with the whole strength of this country, undi- 
vided, unweahened, by the prosecution of a mad war against her colonies ? 
Surely not. But they pursued another policy. He would not say that he 
believed they w'ere paid by France : it was not possible for him to prove the 
fact ; but he would venture to say, that they deserved to be paid by the 
grand monarque., for they had served him more faithfully and more success- 
fully than ever Ministers served a master. If the French king heaped 
treasures upon their heads ; if he exhausted his exchequer to enrich them ; 
if he even drained his resources for their sake, he purchased the aggrandize- 
ment of his kingdom at an easy rate ; for they had done more for its per- 
manent advantage, more towards the accomplishment of the grand object of 
French ambition, that of universal monarchy, than all the preceding admin- 
istrations that ever France had employed ; nay, more than all the little 
achievements of Louis Ic Grand. He, in liis aim to acquire universal 
monarchy, grasped only at the conquest or the purchase of a few barrier 
towns, and, by pursuing these impolitic means, had exasperated and roused 
•Europe against him. % 

“ But the present system of France had been more deeply and more 
sagaciously laid. If there should bo a deliberation between the king of 
France and his subjects on the best means of extending and establishing 
the projected universal monarchy, what would be the tenor of their conver- 
sation ? We must,’ the king would say, * weaken and destroy our grand and 
most formidable rival, Great Britain,’ ‘ To be sure,’ reply the subjects : ‘ but 
this cannot be done without diminishing and exhausting ourselves.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
says the king ; ‘ we shall not strike a blow ; wc will make them cut and 
mangle one another; we will employ our ministers: those ministers who 
are paid by Great Britain for doing our business, to go to war with their 
master’s subjects and destroy themselves.’ This accordingly is done. The 
prime minister of F ranee, whom,” said Mr. Fox, “I now see sitting over against 
me, goes to war with America for the maintenance of rights, of trifles that 
were never disputed, and remains deaf and blind to the calamities ami the 
entreaties of the people. ‘ Oh ! but,’ say the subjects o/* France, ‘ Great 
Britain will triumph if we do not interfere.’ ‘ Then,’ says the monarch, ‘ we 
will interfere ; after deluding these men with empty, unmeaning professions, 
which no creatures but themselves Avould believe, we will come in at the 
critical moment to give the finishing stroke to American independence.’ ‘ All 
this will be great, will be masterly the subjects would rei)ly : ‘ Britain will 
be weakened; but by this, w'e shall only have an equal share in the circu- 
lating commerce of America.’ ‘ Nay, we shall do more,’ says the king ; ‘ we 
shall conciliate the affections of America; we will conclude a treaty with 
America, and, by being instrumental to her independence, incline her by 
obligations to a preference in favour of France.’ All this may be supposed 
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to have occurred between the king of France and his subjects ; and, still 
farther, it might have been said, that, in order to complete the design of 
establishing a universal monarchy, they must destroy the other rival powers 
of Europe ; the naval po^vers were the most to be dreaded ; and, after Great 
Britain, of these naval powers the Dutch were the first to be overthrown. 
How could they do that without weakening themselves ? ‘ Why,’ replies the 

king of France, ‘ how, but by instigating our faithful servants, the ministers 
of Great Britain, to go to war with their nearest, dearest, and best friends, 
the Dutch.’ ^ True, their interests are inseparable ; they are like the right 
hand and the left of one immense and terrible body ; by a brotherly combi- 
nation of strength and action they are irresistible, and the House of Bourbon 
must fall before them ; but divide them, nay, not only separate them, but 
set them to tear one another, and they will crumble before us. To do this 
would be impracticable with any other set of men ; but nothing is impossible 
for those ministers in the scale of absurdity or madness to attempt. This 
would no doubt be said, and what must have been the astonishment, what 
the feelings, what the transport of Frenchmen, when they perceived Great 
Britain go to war with the Dutch without a cause ? — for he declared he 
never yet could discover a cause for which we went to war with that power, 
forgetting^ all the interests, all the policy, and all the connection by which we 
had ever been, and ought always to be, guided with respect to her. What 
must have been the exultation of Frenchmen, when they saw the fleets of 
Admiral Parker and Admiral Zoutman — fleets that ought never to have met 
in any sea but on terms of friendship — meet to tear one another to pieces ; in 
short, it was impossible for any set of men, however well inclined they might 
be to serve the interests of France, to serve her rhore effectually than his 
Majesty’s Ministers had done ; and yet wc were constantly hearing the 
Ministry exclaim against the perfidy of France : they made his Majesty, 
from the throne, sj^eak, in the same stylo, of the restless ambition and the 
perfidy of France. He exceedingly \vished that, as we could not give them 
hard blows, w*e would be decent enough not to give them hard words ; but it 
was the fashion of his Majesty’s Ministers ; they loved to talk in bitter 
terms. But why was the perfidy of Ph’ance so bitterly inveighed against r 
Was lhat anything new ? W as the treachery of France of a late date, or 
her enmity to tl\is country^ or her desire to weaken us, or her restless 
ambition ? They were all established as axioms in politics ; and none but 
the present statesmen would have suffered themselves to be deluded by pro- 
fessions to the contrary, however speciously they might be made, especially 
when there was incontestible evidence against them, in the preparations 
which they were making in all their ports. 

“ The honourable gentleman who bad seconded the motion, had strongly 
called for unanimity, and afterwards recommended the prosecution of the 
American war. Were the Ministry confident enough to expect that there 
could be unanimity on that subject? Had they not, from the outset, 
declared their firm, unequivocal abhorrence of it ? Had they not declared 
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and predicted what had come to pass ? Had they not, by every argument 
and means which respectful zeal could suggest, called upon, urged, and 
instigated them to put an end to a war which could only be productive of 
ruin and disgrace ? Every period of it had been marked with disaster, and 
the last misfortune was such as took away the final hope, even of the most 
violent abettors of the war.^ The honourable gentleman had said, that we 
could not blame the unfortunate and gallant lord who commanded the brave 
army in Virginia ; that wc must receive him wdth praises, for victories bad 
been the preludes to the surrender of his army. He would join that 
honourable gentleman in bestowing the wannest praises on the noble earl ; 
for not to him did he impute the disaster, but to the Ministry, by whose 
savage obstinacy he Avas ordered to persevere in an expedition against the 
evidence both of fact and reason. But had not all the transactions of this 
war been of the same sort } Had not all the generals been brave, and all 
unfortunate ? The conquest of Ticonderago had concluded in the surrender 
of Saratoga-! The victory of Brandywine had ended in the recall of Sir 
William Howe ; and the battle of Camden in the capitulation at York. It 
had been with Earl Cornwallis as it was with General Burgoyne : 

‘The paths of glory lead but to the grave.' 

It had always happened so, and it must always happen so, in the prosecution 
of this disastrous war. General Burgoyne had been brave ; General Bur- 
goync had failed ; and General Burgoyne had been reviled, persecuted, and 
proscribed ; so had General Sir William Howe ; so, perhaps, in his turn, 
would be the brave and unfortunate Earl Cornwallis : though lie did not 
know where th6sc candid men intended to fix the blame, whether upon 
Lord Cornwallis, or on Sir Henry Clinton, or on both ; or on Admiral 
( I raves, or on all.| But it would soon be discovered ; their dirty literary 
engines would be set to work, and calumny would come forth in all the 
insidious garbs that inventive malice could suggest. They would place the 
blame anywhere, but in tlie right place : in their own weakness, obstinacy, 

* The misfortune to which Mr. Fox alludes was tlie surrender at York-town, on the 
19th of October, 1781, to the combined forces of France and America, of Earl Cornwallis 
and the troops, to the amount of about six thousand men, under his command, as well 
as of the vessels in the harbour. — See Annual Eegister, vol. xxiv., ^;h. 7 ^ passim. 

t Burgoyne, upon his retreat to Saratoga, being much straitened for provisions, and 
finding that the forces of the enemy were greatly superior in number to his own, and 
that they almost encircled them, called a council of war, at w'hich it was unanimously 
resolved to enter into a convention with General Gates for the surrender of the army. 
After a short negotiation, the convention was concluded on the I7th of October, 1777 ; 
and it w^as agreed that the British troops should march out of their camp with all the 
lionours of w^ar, and have a free passage from Boston to Europe, upon condition of not 
serving again during the w^ar. 

X T'he British fleet and army, under Admiral Graves and Sir Henry Clinton, and 
intended for the relitf of Earl Coruw'alUs, arrived off the Chesapeake on the 24th of 
Octoltsr, five days after the surrender at York-town ; having started from Xcw Yoik on 
the day on which the Britisli army surrendered. 
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inhumanitj^ or treason. To some one of these causes the blame was to be 
attributed, and not to any failure in the execution of their plans. Two 
years since, a right honourable friend of his had moved the House, that our 
troops should be withdrawn from America, under a firm persuasion that the 
French troops joined to the Americans would be irresistible ; and that, loft 
to themselves, their jealousy of one another, and their passions, might be 
favourable to Great Britain. The motion was rejected, because it was said 
to be impossible that the Americans should suffer a French army to enter 
into their provinces. So little did his Majesty's Ministers know of the in- 
tentions, or of the disposition of the people with whom they were at war ! 
The event now confirmed the idea of his right honourable friend, whose 
military knowledge of the colonies w'ould not be disputed. Now, tlien, put 
a period to the contest. The French and the Americans are joined. The 
Frencli and tiie Americans have taken an army. There was no part of the 
unfortunate disaster at York-town so portentous as that circumstance, or 
that gave him so much concern. It led to more fatal consequences than tlic 
loss of seven thousand men. The circumstance of this conquest being 
accomplished by the combined army of France and America, would super- 
induce a claim of acknowledgment and of gratitude, that would tie the two 
people tqgether in an alliance of friendship, and give rise to commercial 
conncctiojis which would shut out the only prospect that remained for this 
country of re-establishing a friendly intercourse with America, and of having 
tile benefit of her trade. Some of the persons belonging to his Majesty’s 
council were not so sanguine as others. Some, for whom he entertained 
resjiect, as private gentlemen, were not so sanguine as to believe, that if the 
people of America wore really determined against us we could ever, reduce 
them to obedience. One of these, for whom he had great respect, a right 
honourable gentleman on the floor (Mr, Iligby), had said, upon the capture 
of Charlestown, that if that event did not produce fortunate conclusions in 
our favour, he should despair of success, and be ready to acknowledge that 
it was an improper and mad thing to continue the contest. Now, then, ho 
called upon the right honourable gentleman to stand up, and in the face of 
the world to act up to his promises ; for it was now proved, that the capture of 
(fiiarfcstown had concluded in the surrender of an army. Had any other 
consequence arisen from it No ; none. The right honourable gentleman, 
who professed to be open, and disdained the insidious dealing of saying one 
thing one day and another the next, just as it might suit the occasion, would 
rise, therefore, he trusted, and call upon his Majesty’s Ministers to put an 
end to this war. 

‘‘ There was one circumstance in the conduct and language both of the 
Ministers, and of men of all parties, which lie could not help taking notice 
of ; it was, that, amidst all their sorrow for the loss of Earl Cornwallis and 
his brave army, there was one thing which gave them great consolation, and 
for which they were grateful : it was, that our fleet had not ventured to 
fight the enemy. Hear it, Mr. 8]>eakcr,'’ said the honourable gentletnan ; 
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“ it is a source of joy, new in the history of Great Britain, that we rejoice 
on the occasion of one of our fleets not venturing to meet and fight the 
enemy ! To this even were we reduced, and our joy on the circumstance 
was well founded! The honourable gentleman who seconded the motion 
had given great praise to Earl Cornwallis, and justly so, as he had already 
said ; but, in his opinion, the most brilliant part of the noble earl’s conduct 
was, that, even in the midst of his embarrassment, in the very moment of 
peril, when he expected every hour to be assaulted, and himself, with the 
whole army, to be put to the sword, he retained and expressed the purest 
patriotism and love for his country, in the anxiety which he showed for the 
safety of the fleet ! ‘ Do not venture to relieve me, my fate is determined ; 

do not decide the fate of our country by including yourselves in the disaster.’ 
But, indeed, the whole conduct of Lord Cornwallis was great and distin- 
guished; where enterprise, activity, and expedition were wanted, no man 
had more of these qualities. At last, when prudence became necessary, he 
took a station which, in any former period of our history, would have been 
a perfect asylum. He planted himself in York and Gloucester, and preserved 
a communication with that which used to be the country and the dominion 
of Great Britain : a communication with the sea. It used to be the country 
of an English commander, to which he could retire with safety, if^not witli 
fame. It used to be the country on which he was invincible, whatever miglit 
be his strength on vsliorc. Here it was that Earl Cornwallis was stationed 
on the borders of Great Britain, and by which he preserved a communication 
with New York, nay, with the city and the port of London. But even this 
was denied him ; for the ocean was no more the country of an Englishman, 
and the noble lord was blocked up, though planted on the borders of the 
sea ; nay, was reduced even to thank God that a British fleet did not attempt 
his rescue. He said, he was far from meaning to insinuate that Admiral 
Graves was in fault; the ablest commander in the universe would have 
acted as he did, even Lord Hawke : the great and the gallant Lord Hawke, 
whose name he miglit now use with reverence, as he w'as no more, — for it 
was not the fashion to venerate living authorities, — and whose memory 
would ever be held dear as the father of the British navy, would have acted 
in the same manner. He who lived during the splendour of the Hritish 
navy, and who, perhaps, was happy to retire that he might not live in its 
decline ; even lie would have acted in the same manner.” Mr. Fox said, 
“ he had taken a good deal of pains to inquire ; he had conversed with the 
ablest officers on the subject ; and he had it in his power to do so, for all 
the ablest officers were on shore and they declared unanimously, that it 
would have been madness in Admiral Graves to have ventured to attack the 
French fleet in their position in the Chesapeake ; that it could not have been 

* This arose from tlio determination which had been come to by Lord Howe, Admiral 
Keppol, Sir Robert Harland, Captain Leveson Gower, Sir John Lindsay, and some other 
naval officers of high repute, either to quit the service, or not to act so long as the 
I>rcsent ministers continued in office.— Annual Register, vol. xxii., pp. 119, 121. 
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done without the utmost risk of losing the whole fleet, as. well as the army 
that was on board. How different was this from what it used to be in the 
English navy ! In former wws, to meet an enemy and to flght, to command 
a squadron and to vanquish, was the same thing. A British admiral knew 
not what it was to retreat from a French squadron, or be apprehensive of 
engaging them. But this, among other things, the Earl of Sandwich had 
introduced into the service of Great Britain. He had made it an essential 
part of the duty of an English admiral to run away from an enemy. He, 
that first lord*of the admiralty, who had declared in his place, in the House 
of Peers, that he deserved to lose his head if he ever failed to have a fleet 
equal to the combined naval power of France and Spain — he had forfeited 
the penalty of his bond ; the Earl of Sandwuch had forfeited his head, for 
the Earl of Sandwich had not a fleet in any quarter of the world equal to 
that of the House of Bourbon ! In America, the British squadron, under 
Admiral Graves, amounted to twenty-five sail of the line. The French 
squadron, under De Grasse, to thirty-five sail; in America, then, wc were 
unequal. In the West Indies a decided superiority against us had been 
manifested by the occurrences of the campaign. We had lost the island of 
Tobago a large Spanish squadron was now triumphant in those seas, 
unoppose(] by any British force whatever, capable and ready to do what they 
})leascd. True ; we had taken a defenceless island,f and disgraced ourselves 
by the capture : a capture productive of no good (no national good, he 
meant, for undoubtedly the conquerors would have benefited by tlic jdunder), 
and by which he had brought upon our name and arms the greatest stigma 
that could fall upon an enlightened nation — that of barbarity. 

“ In the West Indies, then, we were inferior, and so inferior that there 
was not a man of any experience who did not tremble for tlic safety of our 
dearest possessions in those seas. Unequal in those two places, it might be 
thought that our great superiority was employed in some exploit in anotlxer 
part of the world. Where ? How ? Was it in Europe ? In Europe, the 
(channel fleet did not, at any time, consist of more than twenty-seven ships 
of tlic line, and the combined fleets amounted to forty-seven sail, and blocked 
up tlie mouth of the English Channel, claimed the proud dominion of the 
seas oft our coasts, and took within our view a valuable and a numerous fleet 
of traders.]: In th,e English phannel, then, we wore inferior. But, perhaps, 
in the northern seas there was a great commanding squadron to overcome or 

♦ The French captured Tobago, in June, 1781 ; but Be Bouille only cfloctcj its 
reduction by the inhuman practice of burning four plantations every day, until the 
governor c|ipitulated. — Adolph. Hist, of the Reign of Geo. III., vol. iii., p, 2G2. 

t St. Eustasiiis, a Dutch West-India island, captured by Admiral Sir George Rodney 
and General Vaughan, on the 3rd of February, 1781. See Mr. Burke's speech on his 
motion for an inquiry into the seizure and confiscation of private property in the above 
island.— Pari. Hist., vol. xxii., p. 218 et seq. ; and Burke's Speeches, vol. ii., p, 245 e( seg, 

I In August, 1780, a fleet of five-and-forty East and West Indiamen, which had 
sailed from Portsmouth at the latter end of July, were taken, in the Bay of Biscay, by 
the combined fleets of France and Spain, and carried into Cadiz. The total number of 
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to destroy the DuXoh marine ! Was there so ? Admiral Parker met and* 
fought the enemy with an inferior force ; and there was a circumstance that 
occurred in this part of our naval management which gave a most striking 
picture of the admiralty system.’*^^ After Admiral Parker had written home 
to inform the board that the Dutch squadron was much larger than they had 
given him to understand or expect, they dispatched a cutter to him with the 
intimation that there were two ships lying at Harwich, fully equipped and 
ready for sea at an hour's notice, which he might have if he desired them. 
Instead of sending these ships, in consequence of the information which the 
Admiral had given them, they sent a cutter, and lost the opportunity. 
Admiral Parker met the Dutch fleet in the meantime, and fought without 
the addition of these ships, by which, perhaps, and indeed in all probability, 
he would have procured a decisive victory, and have destroyed or maimed 
the Dutch force for the rest of the war. But by this ignorant, treasonable 
conduct, instead of a victory, there was only a drawn battle. But, perhaps, 
we had been superior in the Mediterranean, and in the Baltic ! No ; in the 
Mediterranean we durst not even attempt to relieve an invested island, the 
island of Minorca ;f nor relieve a blockaded garrison, the garrison of Gib- 
raltar ::j: two places that were always hitherto considered to be of the last 
importance. In the Baltic, we had given up the right of lightning, even 
when attacked ; wc must not dare to fire a gun in the Baltic. In the 
European seas, then, we had been unequal to the enemy in all the operations 
ol the campaign. In the East Indies wc were not superior to the enemy. 
He had heard, in the King’s speech, of the prosperous state of affairs in the 
east, but he professed he knew of no prosperity in that quarter. Was there 
any news of conquest, or of advantage, or even of escape, come from the 
east ? It was a hidden secret to everybody with whom he conversed : and, 
he believed, was to be foimd nowhere but in the King’s speech. In cvQ-y 
corner of the world, then, were we inferior to the enemy ; and yet, with a 
fleet diminished and inferior, rendered still more weak by the infamous 

persons, including seamen, soldiers, officers, and passengers, made prisoners on this 
occasion, amounted to two thousand eight hundred and sixty- five. 

Admiral Parker, on his return Irum ISlsinore with a large convov, fell ii\ with 
Admiral Zoutman, who had sailed from the Texel also with a lar^e convoy, but with 
a force considerably superior. The hostile fleets came in sight of each other on the 
Doggerbank, early on the 5th of August, 1781. After a desperate conflict, in which 
the ^cient naval emulation of the two countries was exhibited, the disabled state of 
the ships on both sides put an end to the engagement, in which neither side could claim 
a victory. 

t Minorca was attacked by the combined forces of France and Spain; and, after a 
vigorous resistance, the governor was, at length, on the 5th of February, 1782, com* 
jiclled to surrender. No attempt whatever had be'en made to relieve the Island during 
a siege of one hundred and seventy-one days. 

Gibraltar was in a state of siege from June, 1771), to ihc 2nd of February, 1783, 
when*the announcement that the preliminaries of a general peace had been signed, put 
an end to hostilities. 
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manner in which it was directed. After the present disaster to our arms 
in Virginia, with the same men to conduct — and what was worse, with the 
same system — were we, the representatives of the people of Great Britain, 
called upon to address the Crown, and promise to support his Majesty in the 
same pursuit that had brought us to this state ! 

“ In giving this detail of our situation, he had avoided entering into the 
minute and subordinate measures of government. He had confined himself 
merely to the leading features of their management, and of our situation ; 
and though he had not enumerated our domestic grievances, he by no means 
forgot or despised them. There was one grand domestic evil, from which all 
our other evils, foreign and domestic, had sprung : the influence of the 
Crown. To the influence of the Crown we must attribute the loss of the 
army in Virginia ; to the influence of the Crown wc must attribute the loss 
of the thirtc(?n provinces of America ; for it was the influence of the Crown 
in the two Houses of Parliament, that enabled his Majesty’s ministers to 
persevere against the voice of reason, the voice of truth, the voice of the 
people. This was the grand parent spring from which all our misfortunes 
flowed. But stilb as lie had said before, this picture of our situation was 
more distant from dejection than the serious picture of the honourable gen- 
tleman spoke before him ; for all these calamities were connected with 
the system, and the men in power. Change the one in (oto, and remove the 
other, and you would purify tlie fountain-head, by which all the flood was 
contaminated. 

“ He called upon the House to know whether they were still ready to go 
on with this accursed and abominable war. He called upon them, as the 
representiitives of the people, and not as the creatures of the Minister, to do 
their duty ; to execute the trust reposed in them, and to act up to the senti- 
ments that they really felt. Did they really believe that we could ovct 
conquer America } He desired them to lay their hands upon their hearts, 
and proclaim in the presence of God and men, whether they thought that 
all the power of Great Britain, strained ancl exerted, was equal to the task. 
He Would leave the question to this conscientious test, and he would venture 
to say that if no man, but he ^vho thought the contrary of this would 
presifme that night to vote for the address, the minister would be left in tlic 
smallest minority that was pver known in that House ; nay, he believed in 
his soul, that the Minister himself would vote against the war. Were they 
determined rashly and vehemently to go on ? Had they not done enough 
for the Minister, and was it not now sufficient time to do something for their 
constituents ? In his own opinion, no address whatever should be sent up 
to the throne, until they had an opportunity of going down to their constitu- 
ents, and consulting with them on the matter. They, and they only, were 
to pay for the continuance of the war, and it was fit and necessary that they 
should give their instructions. But though this was his own immediate 
opinion, he was willing to take a more gentle course, for he desired unanimity 
as much as the honourable gentleman who .spoke before him ; and, therefore, 
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he would move to amend the motion for the address, by the substitution of 
a clause in the room of a great part of that now in the hand of the Speaker. 
The violent epithets and abuse against the French, though he did not 
appi’ove of them, were yet become so familiar to the House, and the Ministry 
were become so much in love with them, perhaps using them to conceal 
their good offices in a more substantial way, that he did not very earnestly 
object to them. The part to which he could not agree, was all that which 
went to the continuance of the American war, and which was couched in the 
most cunning and insidious language. The amendment which he should 
propose, would give his Majesty the assurance of their loyalty and zeal, and 
would promise in a more effectual way to support the essential rights and 
permanent interests of his empire. He concluded with moving to leave out 
from the words ‘ and we,’ in the third paragraph, to the end of the para- 
graph, in order to insert these words : ‘ Will, without delay, apply ourselves 
with united hearts to prepare and digest such counsels as may in this crisis 
excite the efforts, point the arms, and, by a total change of system, command 
the confidence of all his Majesty’s subjects,’ instead thereof. 

Mr. Fox’s amendment having been rejected by a majority of 218 to 129, 
the original address was agreed to. 


Mr. Fox’s East India Bill. 

The embarrassed state into which the affairs of the East India Company 
had fallen was admitted by all parties to demand some early and important 
measure of reform. In the speech from the throne at the opening of the 
Session, on the 11th of November, 1783, his Majesty stated, as a principal 
object for tlie consideration of Parliament, tiie situation of the company. 
“ The utmost exertions of their wisdom,” he said, “would be required to 
maintain and improve the valuable advantages derived from our Indian pos- 
sessions, and to promote and secure the happiness of the native inhabitants 
of those provinces.” Accordingly, on the 18th of November, Mr. Fox, then 
secretary for foreign affairs in the coalition administration, obtained leave to 
bring in two bills, one “ For vesting the affairs of the East India Cortipany 
in the hands of certain commissioners, for the benefit of the proprietors and 
public and the other, “ For the better government of the territorial the 
possessions and dependencies in India.” By the former of these measures 
it was proposed to abolish the courts of directors and proprietors, and to 
commit the entire government and management of their territorial possessions, 
revenues, and commerce, with all the powers formerly vested in the 'directors 
and proprietors, to seven directors, to be named in the Act, for the space of 
four years. Under the orders of this board, and for the sole purpose of manag- 
ing the commerce of the company “ nine assistant directors,” each a pro- 
prietor of stock, to the amount of £2,000, were to be appointed. Vacancies 
in the directory were to be filled up by the king, and those in the assistant 
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directory by a majority of proprietors at an open election. These were to be 
removable by five of the chief directors for reasons properly specified ; and 
both classes might be superseded by the King upon the address of either 
House of Parliament. The chief directors, who were to be appointed the 
first time by the legislature, were, Earl Fitz william, chairman of the board, 
the Honourable Frederick Montague, Lord Lewisham, the Honourable George 
Augustus North, eldest son of Lord North, Sir Gilbert Elliott, Baronet, 
Sir Henry Fletcher, Baronet, and Robert Gregory, Esquire, The second 
bill rela^d chiefiy to the powers granted to the Governor-general and Council 
in India, and to the conduct to be observed by them towards the natives. 

The plan for governing India, avowed in the two bills just described, 
excited a deep sensation throughout the country, and awakened no ordinary 
feeling in Parliament. Previously to the second reading of the former bill, 
the corporation of London presented a petition to the House of Commons, 
expressing their alarm at the powers intended to be given by it, and praying 
that it might not pass. The East India Company were also heard by counsel, 
at the bar of the House, against the same bill, but, notwithstanding all the 
opposition to it, the motion for its committal was carried by a majority of 
229 to 120. 

1783. December 1. On the order of the day being read for the House 
to resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, upon the bill “ For 
vesting the aflairs of the East India Company in the hands of certain com- 
missioners, for the benefit of the proprietors and the public,” Mr. Powys 
opposed the Speaker’s leaving the chair, and was supported in hLs opposition 
to the bill by Mr. Duncombe, Mr. Martin, Mr. W. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, Mr. 
Ord, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. T. Pitt, and Mr. Arden. The bill was defended by 
Mr. Burke, Lord John Cavendish, Mr. Fox, Sir G. Cooper, Mr. Gregory, 
and the Solicitor-general (Mr. Mansfield). 

Mr. Secretary Fox delivered himself to the following effect : — 

“ Sir, 

“ The necessity of my saying something upon the present occasion is so 
obvious, that no apology will, I hope, be expected from me for troubling the 
Holism even at so late an hour (two o’clock in the morning). I shall not 
enter much into a detailed or minute defence, of the particulars of the bill 
before you, because few particular objections have been made ; the opposi- 
tion to it consisting only of general reasonings, some of little application, 
and others totally distinct from the point in question. 

“ This bill has been combated through its past stages upon various prin- 
ciples ; but to this moment the House has not heard it canvassed upon its 
own intrinsic merits. The debate, this night, has turned chiefly upon two 
points — violation of charter, and increase of influence ; and upon both these 
points I shall say a few words. 

“ The honourable gentleman, who opened the debate (Mr. Powys) first 


• See Speech of Mr. Burke on this occasion, vol. i., p. 6G6 et s^q. 
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demands my attention, not indeed for the wisdom of the observations which 
fell from him this night, (acute and judicious as he is upon most occasions,) 
but from the natural weight of all such characters in this country, the aggre- 
gate of whom should, in my opinion, always decide upon public measures ; 
but his ingenuity was never, in my opinion, exerted more ineffectually, upon 
more mistaken principles, and more inconsistently with the common tenor of 
his conduct, than in this debate. 

“The honourable gentleman charges me with abandoning that cause, 
which, he says, in terms of flattery, I had once so successfully asaerted. I 
tell him, in reply, that if he were to search the history of my life, he would 
find that the period of it, in which I struggled most for the real, substantial 
cause of liberty, is this very moment that I am addressing you. Freedom, 
according to my conception of it, consists in the safe and sacred possession 
of a man's property, governed by laws defined and certain ; with many per- 
sonal privileges, natural, civil, and religious, which he cannot surrender 
without ruin to himself ; and of which to be deprived by any other power 
is despotism. This bill, instead of subverting, is destined to give stability 
to these principles ; instead of narrowing the basis of freedom, it tends to 
enlarge it ; instead of suppressing, its object is to infuse and circulate the 
spirit of liberty. ^ 

“ What is the most odious species of tyranny r Precisely that which this 
bill is meant to annihilate. That a handful of men, free themselves, should 
execute the most base and abominable despotism over millions of their 
follow- creatures ; that innocence should be the victim of oppression ; that 
industry should toil for rapine; that the harmless labourer should sweat, 
not for his own benefit, but for the luxury and rapacity of tyrannic depreda- 
tion; in a word, that thirty millions of men, gifted by Providence with the 
ordinary endowononts of humanity, should groan under a system of despot- 
ism unmatched in all the histories of the w^orld. 

“ What is the end of all government ? Certainly the happiness of the 
governed. Others may hold other opinions ; but this is mine, and I pro- 
claim it. What arc %ve to think of a Government, whose good fortune is 
supposed to spring from tlie calamities of its subjects, wdiose aggrandizement 
grows out of the miseries of mankind? This is the kind of govehimcnt 
exercised under the East India Company upon the natives of Plindostari ; 
and thb subversion of that infamous government is the main object of the 
bill in question. But in the progress of accomplishing this end, it is ob- 
jected that the charter of the company should not be violated ; and upon 
this point. Sir, I shall deliver my opinion without disguise. A charter is a 
trust to one or more persons for some given benefit. If this trust be abused, 
if the benefit be not obtained, and its failure arises from palpable guilt, or 
(what in this case is full as bad) from palpable ignorance or mismanagement, 
wdll any man gravely say, that that trust should not be resumed, and de- 
livei;cd to other hands, more especially in the case of the East India Com- 
pany, whose manner of executing this trust, wdiose laxity’ and languor have 
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produced, and tend to produce consequences diametrically opposite to the 
ends of confiding that trust, and of the institution for wliich it was granted ? — 
I beg of gentlemen to be aware of the lengths to which theii* arguments upon 
tlie intangibility of this charter may be carried. Plvery syllable virtually im~ 
peaches the establishment by which we sit in this House, in the enjoyment 
of this freedom, and of every other blessing of our Government. These 
kinds of arguments are batteries against the main pillar of the British con- 
stitution. Some men are consistent with their own private opinions, and 
discover, tha inheritance of family maxims, when they question the principles 
of the Revolution ; but I have no scruple in subscribing to the articles of 
that creed which produced it. Sovereigns are sacred, and reverence is due 
to every king : yet, with all my attachments to the person of a first magis- 
trate, had I lived in the reign of James the Second I should most certainly 
have contributed my eftbrts, and borne part in those illustrious struggles 
which vindicated an empire from hereditary servitude, and recorded this 
valuable doctrine, ‘ that trust abused* is revocable.' 

‘‘ No man, Sir, will tell me, that a trust to a company of merchants stands 
upon the solemn and sanctified ground by which a trust is committed to a 
monarch ; and I am at a loss to reconcile the conduct of men who approve 
diat resumption of violated trust, which rescued and re-established our 
unparalleled and admirable constitution with a thousand valuable improve- 
ments and advantages at the Revolution, and who, at this moment, rise up 
the champions of the East India Company’s charter, altliougli the incapacity 
and incompetency of that company to a due and adequate discliarge of the 
trust deposited in them by that charter arc themes of ridicule and contempt 
to the world ; and although, in consequence of their mismanagement, con- 
nivance, and imbecility, combined with the wickedness of their servants, the 
very name of an Englishman is detested, oven to a proverb, througli all 
Asia, and the national character is become degraded and dishonoured. To 
rescue that name from odium and redeem this character from disgrace are 
some of the objects of the present bill ; and gentlemen, should indeed, 
gravely weigh their oppo.sition to a measure which, with a thousand other 
j)oints not less valuable, aims at the attainment of these objects. 

‘‘ Those who condemn the present bill as a violation of the cliartcred 
rights of the East India^ Company, condemn, on the same ground, I say 
again, the Revolution as a violation of the chartered rights of King James H. 
He, with as much reason, might have claimed the proi>( rty of dominion ; but 
what was the language of the people } ‘ No, you have no property in do- 

minion ; dominion was vested in you, as it is in every chief magistrate, 
for the benefit of the community to be governed ; it wa^s a sacred trust dele- 
gated by compact ; you have abused that trust ; you have exercised dominion 
for the purposes of vexation and tyranny — not of comfort, protection, and 
good order ; and we, therefore, resume the power which was originally ours ; 
we recur to the first principles of all government — the will of the many ;^and 
it is our will that you shall no longer abuse your dominion.' The case is the 
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same with the East India Company’s government over a territory, as it has 
been said by my honourable friend (Mr. Burke), of 280,000 square miles 
in extent, nearly equal to all Christian Europe, and containing thirty millions 
of the human race.’^ It matters not whether dominion arises from conquest 
or from compact. Conquest gives no right to the conqueror to be a tjTant ; 
and it is no \dolation of right to abolish the authority which is misused. 

‘‘ Having said so much upon the general matter of the bill, 1 must beg 
leave to make a few observations upon the remarks of particular gentlemen ; 
and first of the learned gentleman over against me (Mr. Dundas). The 
learned gentleman has made a long and, as he always does, an able speech ; 
yet, translated into plain English, and disrobed of the dexterous ambiguity 
in which it has been enveloped, what does it amount to ? To an establish- 
ment of the principles upon which this bill is founded, and an. indirect 
confession of its necessity. He allows the frangibility of charters when 
absolute occasion requires it, and admits that the charter of the company 
should not prevent the adoption of a pfbper plan for the future government 
of India, if a proper plan can be achieved upon no other terms. The first 
of these admissions seems agreeable to the civil maxims of the learned 
gentleman’s life, so far as a maxim can be traced in a political character so 
various and flexible : and to deny the second of these concessions was im- 
possible, even for the learned gentleman, with a staring reason upon your 
table, I mean the learned gentleman’s bill of last year, to confront him if he 
attempted it.f The learned gentleman’s bill, and the bill before you, are 
grounded upon the same bottom, of abuse of trust, mal-administration, 
debility, and incapacity in the company and their servants ; but the difier- 
ence in the remedy is this : the learned gentleman’s bill opens a door to an 
influence a hundred times more dangerous tlian any that can be imputed to 
this bill, and deposits in one man an arbitrary power over millions, not in 
England, where the evil of this corrupt ministry could not be felt, but in the 
East Indies, the scene of every mischief, fraud, and violence. The learned 
gentleman’s bill afforded the most extensive latitude for malversation ; the 
bill before you guards against it with all imaginable precaution. Every line 
in both the bills, which I have had the honour to introduce, presumes the 
possibility of bad administration, for every word breathes suspicion.** This 
bill supposes that men arc but men ; it confides in no integrity, it trusts no 
character ; it inculcates the wisdom of a jealousy of power, and annexes 
responsibility, not only to every action, but even to the inaction of those who 
are to dispense it. The necessity of these provisions must be evident, when 

♦ Vide voh i., p. 673 and note. 

t The principal objects of Mr. Dundas’s bill were to invest the Governor- general 
with a power to act, on his own responsibility, against the opinion of his council, 
whenever he should think it necessary for the public good to do so; to allow the 
subordinate governors a negative on every proposition until the determination of the 
supreme council should be known ; and to secure to the Zemindars a permanent interest 
in their tenures. 
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it is known that the different misfortunes of tlie company resulted not more 
from what the servants did, than from what the masters did not. 

“ To the probable effects of the learned gentleman’s bill and this, T beg 
to call the attention of the House. Allowing, for argument’s sake, to the 
Governor- general of India, under the first-named bill, the most mdirnited 
and superior abilities, mth soundness of heart, and integrity the most un^ 
questionable, what good consequences could be reasonably expected from 
his extraordinary, extravagant, and unconstitutional power, under the tenure 
by which he held it ? Were his projects the most enlarged, his systems 
the most wise and excellent which human skill could adopt ; what fair hope 
could be entertained of their eventual success, when, perhaps, befon^ he 
could enter upon the execution of any measure, he might be recalled in 
consequence of one of those changes in the administration of this country, 
which hate been so frequent for a few years, and which some good men wish 
to see every year ? Exactly the same reasons which banish all rational hope 
of benefit from an Indian administration under the bill of the hnirned gentle- 
man, justify the duration of the proposed commission. If the dispensers of 
the plan of governing India (a place from which the answer of u, letter 
cannot he expected in less than twelve months) have not greater stability in 
their situ^itions than a British Ministry, adieu to all hopes of rendering out 
eastern territories of any real advantage to this country — adieu to evorj’ 
expectation of purging or purifying the Indian system, of reform, of im- 
provement, of reviving confidence, of regulating the trade u];on its ])roj)( r 
principles, of restoring tranquillity, of ix'-ostablishing the natives in comfort, 
and of .securing the perpetuity of these blessings, by lljc cordial roooneilo^ 
ment of the Indians with their former tyrants upon fixed terms of amity, 
friendship, and fellowship ! I will leave the House and the Idngdom to 
judge which is best calculated to accomplish those salutary ends — the bill of 
the learned gentleman, which leaves all to the discretion of one man, or tlu 
hill before you which depends upon the duty of several m(m, who arc in a 
state of daily account to this House, of hourly account to the Ministers of 
the Crown, of occasional account to the proprietors of East India stock, and 
who are allowed sufficient time to practise their plans unaffected by every 
politic&l fluctuation. 

“ But the learned gentleman wishes the appointment of an Indian secre- 
tary-of-state in preference to these commi.ssioncrs : in all tlie learned gentle- 
man’s ideas on the government of India, the notion of a new secrctary-of- 
state for the Indian department springs up, and seems to be cherished with 
the fondness of consanguinity but that scheme strikes me as liable to a 
thousand times more objections than the plan in agitation. Nay, the learned 
gentleman had rather, it seems, the affairs of India were blended with the 
business of the office which I have the lionour to hold. His good disposition 

* Mr. Dundas's bill was to have appointed a secretary-of-state for the Indian depart- 
ment, and if the Earl of Slielburne had continued in power, it was understood that’Mr, 
Dundas was to be the Indian secretary. Mr. Fox here alludes to this anecdote. 
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towards me upon all occasions cannot be doubted, and bis sincerity in 
this opinion is unquestionable ! I beg the House to attend to the reason 
which the learned gentleman gives for this preference, and to see the plights 
to which men, even of his understanding, are reduced, who must oppose. 
He laughs at the responsibility of the commissioners of this Hou8e> who, 
in his judgment, will find means of soothing and softening the members 
into an oblivion of their mal- administration. What opinion has the learned 
gentleman of a secretary- of-state ? Does he think him so inert, so inactive so 
incapable a creature, that, with all this vaunted patronage of the seven in his 
own hands, the same means of soothing and softening would be thrown away 
upon him ? The learned gentleman has been for some years conversant with 
Ministers ; but his experience has taught him, it seems, to consider secre- 
taries not only untainted and immaculate, but innocent, harmless, and inca- 
pable. In his time, secretaries were all purity — with every power of corrup- 
tion in their hands ; but so inflexibly attached to rigid rectitude, that no 
temptation could seduce them to use that power for corrupting, or, to use 
his own words, for soothing or softening. The learned gentleman has formed 
his opinion of the simplicity and inaction of secretaries from that golden 
age of political probity, when his own friends were in power, and when him- 
self was everything but a Minister. This erroneous humanity of opinion 
arises m the learned gentleman’s unsuspecting, unsullied nature, as well as 
in a commerce with only the best and purest Ministers of this country, 
which has given Iiim so favourable an impression of a secretary-of-state that 
he thinks this patronage, so dangerous in the hands of seven commissioners, 
perfectly safe in his hands ! I leave to the learned gentleman that ])leasure 
which his mind must feel under the conviction with which he certainly gives 
this opinion ; but I submit to every man who hears me, what would be the 
probable comments of the other side of the House had I proposed either 
the erection of an Indian secretary, or the annexation of the Indian business 
to the office winch 1 hold. 

“ In the assomblagc of the learned gentleman's objections, there is one 
still more curious tlian those I have mentioned. He dislikes this bill be- 
cause it establishes an itiiperium in In the course of the opposition 

to this measure, we have been familiarised to hear certain sentimctits and 
particular words in this House — ^but directed, in reality, to other places. 
Taking it, therefore, for granled, that the learned gentleman has not so 
despicable an idea of the good sense of the members as to expect any more 
attention within tin walls to such a dogma, than has been vshown to the 
favourite phrase of his right honourable friend near him (Mr. W. Pitt), who 
calls a bill which backs this sinking company with the credit of the state a con- 
hscation of their property, I would wish to ask the learned gentleman, if he 
really holds the understanding, even of the multitude, in such contempt, as 
to imagine this species of argument can have the very slightest effect ? The 
multitude know the fallacy of it as well as the learned gentleman himself. 
They know that a dissolution of the East India Company has been washed 
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for scores of years, by many good people in this country, for the very reason 
that it was an miperium in imperio. Yet the learned gentleman, with infinite 
gravity of face, tells you he dislikes this bill because it establishes this 
novel and odious principle. Even a glance at this bill coinjoared with the 
present constitution of the company, manifests the futility of this objection, 
and proves that the company is, in its present form, a thousand times 
more an imperium in imperio than the proposed commissioners. The worst 
species of government is that which can run counter to all the ends of its 
institution nvith impunity. Such exactly was the East India Company. No 
man can say, that the directors and proprietors have not, in a. thousand 
instances, merited severe infliction ; yet who did ever think of a legal punish- 
ment for either bod}^ ? Now, the great feature of this bill is to render the 
commissioners amenable, and to punish them upon delinquency. 

“ The learifed gentleman prides himself that his bill did not meddle with 
the commerce of the company ; and another gentleman, after acknowledg- 
ing the folly of leaving the government in the hands of the company, jno- 
})oses to separate the commerce entirely from the dominion, and leave the 
former safe and untouched to the company itself.^ I beg leave to appeal to 
every gentleman conversant in the company’s affairs, wlicthcr this measure 
is, in the iiature of things, practicable at this moment. That the separation 
of the commerce from the government of the East may be ultimately brought 
about, I doubt not ; but when gentlemen reflect upon the immediate state 
of the company’s affairs, — when they reflect that their government was 
carried on for the sake of their commerce, — that both have been blended 
together for such a series of years ; when they review the peculiarly per- 
plexed and involved state of the eastern territories, their dissimilitude to 
every system in this part of the globe, and consider the deep and laborious 
deliberation with which every step for the establishment of a salutary plan 
of government, in the room of the present odious one, must be taken — the 
utter impossibility of instantly detaching the governing power from interference 
with the commercial body, will be clear and indubitable. f 

“ A gentleman has asked, ‘ Why not choose the commissioners out of the 
body of directors ; and why not leave the choice of the assistant directors in 

♦ Mr. Beaufoy, in^thc course of his speech against Mr, Pox's India Bill, proposed liiai 
the manugement of the commerce of the company««hould be committed to agents to be 
chosen by them, and that that of their territorial possessions should be assigned to three 
persons resident in England, and to be nominated by the Crown. 

t The monopoly of the trade of Great Britain with all the countries to the east of the 
Cape of Gyod Hope continued to be possessed by the East India Company, with some 
trilling modilications, introduced in 1793, until 1814, when, by the 53i’d Geo. Ill,, c, 155, 
the trade to India was thrown open under certain regulations to British subjects. The 
company, however, continued to enjoy the monopoly of the China trade until April, 
3834; but the act of the previous year, 3 and 4 William IV., c. 85, for continuing the 
charter until April, 1854, put an end not only to the monopoly in question, but to the 
company’s original character of a commercial association. Tinder this act the luncn,ionb 
of the company have been rendered wholly political. 
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the court of proprietors r’ That is to say why not do that which would 
infiillibly undo all you arc aiming at? I mean no general disparagement 
when 1 say that the body of the directors have given memorable proofs that 
they are not the sort of people to whom any man can look for the success or 
salvation of India. Amongst them there are, without doubt, some indivi- 
duals respectable, both for their knowledge and integrity ; but I put it to the 
candour of gentlemen, whether they are the sort of men whose wisdom, 
energy, and diligence, would give any promise of emancipating the E/ast 
India concerns from their present disasters and disgraces. Indeed, both 
questions may be answered in two words. Why not choose the directors 
who have ruined the company ? Why not leave the power of election in the 
proprietors who have th wavted every good attempted by the directors ? 

“ The last point adverted to by the learned gentleman relates to influence ; 
and upon his remarks, combined with what fell from some others upon the 
same subject, 1 bog leave to make a few observations, 'No small portion of 
my life lias been employed in endeavours to dimmish the inordinate influence 
of the Crown. In common with others, I sacceeded, and I glory in it. To 
support that kind of influence which I formerly subverted, is a deed of which 
I shall never deserve to be accused. The affirmation with which I first 
introduced this plan, 1 now repeat ; I re-assert that this bilh as little 
augments the influence of the Crown as any measure which can be devised 
for the government of India that presents the slightest promise of solid 
succCsSK, and that it tends to increase it in a far loss degree than the bill 
j)roposcd by the learned gentleman. The very genius of influence consists in 
hope or I'ear ; fear of losing wlial we have, or hope of gaining more. Make 
these conimissioners removable at will, and you set all the little passions of 
human natina^ afloat. If benefit can be derived from the bill, you had better 
burn it than make tlie duration short of the time necessary to accomplish the 
plans it is destined for. That consideration pointed out the expediency of a 
fixed period ; and in that respect it accords with the principle of the learned 
genthunan’s bill : uilli this superior advantage, that instead of leaving the 
commissioners liable to all the influence which springs from the appointment 
of a governor-general, removable at pleasure, this bill invests them with the 
power for the time specified, upon the same tenure that British judges* hold 
their vStation, removable upon delinquency, punishable upcim guilt, but fear- 
less of power if they discharge ftieir trust, liable to no seducement, and with 
full time and autliority to execute their functions for the common good of 
the country, and for their own glory. I beg of the House to attend to this 
diftbrence, and then judge upon the point of increasing the influence of the 
(h‘own, contrasted with the learned gentleman’s bill. 

‘‘ The state of the accusations against me upon this subject of influence 
is truly curious. The learned gentleman (Mr. Diindas), in strains of 
emphasis, declares, that this bill diminishes the influence of the Crown 
beyond all former attempts, and calls upon those who formerly voted witii 
him ill sujiport of that influence, against our ('flbrts to reduce it, and who 
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now sit near me, to join him now in opposing my attempts to diminish 
that darling influence. He tells them I ‘ out-herod Herod that I am out- 
doing all my former out-doings; and proclaims me as the merciless and 
insatiate enemy of the influence of the Crown. 

“ Down sits the learned gentleman, and up starts an honourable gentle- 
man (Mr. Martin), with a charge against me, upon the same subject, of a 
nature the direct reverse. ‘ I have fought under your banner,’ cries the honour- 
able gentleman, ‘against that fell giant, the influence of the Crown ; I have 
bled in that* battle which you commanded, and have a claim upon the rights 
of soldiership. You have conquered through us ; and, now that victory is in 
your arms, you turn traitor to our cause, and carry over your powers to the 
enemy. The fiercest of your former combatants in the cause of influence 
falls far short of you at this moment ; your attempts at re-erecting this 
monster exceed all the exertions of your former foes. This night you W'ill 
make the influenee of the Crown a colossus that shall bestride the land, 
and crush every impediment. I impeach you for treachery to your ancient 
principles — come, come, and divide with us ! ’ 

“ This honourable gentleman, after a thrust or two at the coalition, sits 
down ; and whilst the House is perplexing itself to reconcile these wide 
cUfference^, the right honourable gentleman over the way (Mr, W. I^itt), 
confounds all past contradictions, by combining, in his own person, these 
extravagant extremes. He acknowledges that he has digested a paradox ; 
and a paradox well he might call it, for never did a grosser one puzzle the 
intellects of a public assembly. By a miraculous kind of discernment he has 
found out that the bill both increases and diminishes the influence of the 
Crown. 

“ The bill diminishes the influence of the Crown, says one : you arc wrong, 
says a second, it increases it : you are both right, says a third, for it both 
increases and diminislies the influence of the Crown ! Now, as most 
members have one or other of these opinions upon the subject, the riglit 
honourable gentleman can safely join with all parties upon this point; but 
few, I trust, will be found to join him. 

“ Thus, Sir, is this bill combated, and thus am I accused. The nature 
and substance of these objections I construe as the strongest comment upon 
the excellence of t-hc bilU If a more rational opposition could bo made to it, 
no doubt it would. The trtxth is, it incroa'Ses the influence of the (hown, 
and the influence of party as little as possible ; and if the reform of India, 
or any other matter, is to be postponed until a scheme be devised, against 
which ingenuity, or ignorance, or caprice, shall not raise objections, the 
affairs of human life must stand still. 

“ I beg the House will attend a little to the manner in which the progress 
of this bill has been retarded, especially by the right honourable gentleman 
(Mr. W, Pitt). First, the members were not all in town, and time was 
desired upon that account. Next, the finances of the East India Con^pany 
were mis-stated by me, and time was desired to prove that. The time came, 
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the proofs were exhibited, counsel heard, and yet the issue w^as, that my 
former statement, instead of being controverted, became more established 
by the very proofs which were brought to overturn it. The right honourable, 
gentleman has misrepresented me to-night again : he has an evident pleasure 
in it, which, indeed, I cannot prevent ; but I can prevent this House and 
the country from believing him. He prefers the authority of his own con- 
ception (eager enough in all conscience to misunderstand me) of what I said, 
to my own repeated declarations of my own meaning. He supposes a mis- 
take because he wishes it, I never did say the company W'cre absolute 
bankrupts to the amount of the debt but I said there was immediate 
necessity of paying that given sum, without any immediate means of pro- 
viding for it. Ihe account of the company's circumstances, presented last 
week, furnished matter of triumph to the right honourable gentleman for 
the full space of three hours, that is to say, whilst counsel werre at the bar. 

I made no objection to the account but this trifling one : that twelve millions 
were stated which ought not to appear at all there, and which were placed 
there only for delusion and fallacy ! I never objected to the arithmetic of the 
account. IJie sums, I doubt not, were accurately cast up even to a figure : 
jet the House will recollect, that the right honourable gentleman, about 
this very hour of that debate, endeavoured to protract the business to the 
next day, nj)on assuring the House that the company would then support 
their statement. 1 lefused to accede, because I knew the matter to be mere 
shifting and manauivring for a vote, and that the company could not support 
theii statement. Was 1 right ? 'J'he House sees whether I was; the House 
sees tlie finance-post is now totally abandoned, and for the best reason in the? 
wuild, because it is no longer tenable. But the riglit l.onourablc gentleman 
is, indeed, a man of resources : he now^ gives me a challenge, and I beg the 
House to nnnark, that f accept liis challenge, and that I prophesy he will no 
mole meet me upon this tliun upon the former points. 

But there is no limit to a youthful and vigorous fancy. The right 
honourable gentleman just now, in very serious terms, and with all his 
iiabitual gravity, engages, if the House will join in opposing us to-night, that 
he Will digest and methodise a plan, the o\Uline of which he has already 
conceivcMl. He has nothing now to offer ; but, justly confiding in the fertility 
of his own imagination, and the future exercise of his facivUles, he promises 
that ho will bring forward a plan, provided the majority of this House will 
join him to-uight. Now, if ever an idea was thrown out to pick up a stray 
vote or two in the lioel of a debate, by a device, the idea given a while ago 
by the right honourable gentleman is precisely such ; but if I C 4 n augur 
rightly from the complexion of the House, his present will have exactly the 
same success with all his past stratagems to oppose this bill. 

' ihe learned gentleman (Mr. Dundas), with singular placidness, without 
e oi sneer, has said, ‘ as this measure >vas probably decided upon som'^ 

llu' rinmuritcd to £ 1 1./200,0()0. 
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time since, tlxe East India Company, who could not expect such a blow, 
ought to have* been informed of the intended project. The company was 
evidently unaware of this attack, and, in fairness, should have been apprised 
of it/ Does the learned gentleman imagine men are in their sober senses, 
who listen to such cavilling and quibbling opposition ? The company 
unaware of this attack ! The learned gentleman’s own labours, independent 
of any other intimation, had been an ample warning to the company to be 
prepared. Every man in the kingdom who reads a newspaper expected 
something ; and the only wonder Avith the nation was, how it could be so 
long delayed. The reports of the committee alarmed the public so much, 
for the honour of the country, and for the salvation of the company, that all 
eyes were upon East India affairs. This sort of observation had, indeed, 
much better come from any other man in this House than from that identical 
gentleman. , 

“ But if these were not sufficient to rouse the attention and diligence of 
the company, his Majesty’s speech at the commencement and conclusion of 
the late session of rarliament, gave them note of preparation in the most 
plain and decisive terms. In his opening speech, his Majesty thus speaks 
to Parliament upon the subject of India : — ‘ The regulation of a vast terri- 
tory in Asia opens a large field for your wisdom, prudence, and foresight : 1 
trust that 3^0 u will bo able to form some fundamental laws which may make 
their connection with Great Britain a blessing to India ; and that you will 
lake therein proper measures to give all foreign nations, in matters of foreign 
commerce, an entire and perfect confidence in the probity, punctuality, and 
good order of our Government. You may be assured that whatever depends 
upon me shall be executed with a steadiness which can alone preserve that 
part of my dominions, or the commerce wliich arises from it.’ 

The learned gentleman, who knows more of the dispositions of the 
cabinet at that time than I do, can better tell whether any measure of this 
nature was then intended. The words are very wide, and seem to portend, 
at least, something very important ; but wliethcr anything similar to this 
measure was meant, as this passage seems to imply, or not, is indificrent to 
the point in question. This is clear from it, that it gives a very ceremonious 
warning to the East India Company ; enough surely to expose the weakness 
and futility of thq learned gentleman's remark. The changes and circum ■ 
stances of the cabinet, in the course of the last session, can be the only 
excuse for the delay of some decisive measure with regard to India ; and if, 
in addition to all these, anything more is requisite to confirm the notoriety of 
Parliament being about to enter upon the business, the following paragrajdj of 
the king’s closing speech, last July, completes the mass of evidence against 
the learned gentleman. His Majesty, after intimating a belief that he shall 
be obliged to call his Parliament together earlier than usual, thus speaks ; — 

‘ The consideration of the affairs of the Hast Indies Avill req\iirc to be 
resumed as early us possible, and to bo ])ursued with a serious and umcinit^ 
ting attention.’ Siiperadd to all this, the part of the King’s opening spc( ch 
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this year upon India ; and if the whole do not constitute sufficient testimony 
that the company had full notice, nothing can. 

“ Yet, notwithstanding all this, the learned gentleman accuses us of 
surprising the company ; and his right honourable friend, in hopes his 
proposal of another bill may have weight in the division, repeats the hack- 
neyed charge of precipitation, and forces the argument for delay in a taunt, 
‘ that we wisli to get rid of our torments, by sending this bill to the other 
House/ The right honourable gentleman’s talents are splendid and various ; 
but 1 assure him, that all his efforts for the last eight days have not given 
me a single torment. Were I to choose a species of opposition to insure a 
ministerial tranquillity, it would be the kind of opposition which this bill 
has received, in which everything brought to confute has tended to confirm, 
and in which the arguments adduced to expose the weakness have furnished 
materials to establish the wisdom of the mcasun? : so impossible is it, without 
something of a tolerable cause, even for the right honourable gentleman’s 
abilities to have effect, though his genius may make a flourishing and 
superior figure in the attempt ! 

“ Before I proceed to the other parts of the debate, I wish to say one word 
upon a remark of the learned gentleman. He says, that the clause relativ^e to 
the Zemindars was suggested by his observations. God forhi^, I should 
detract from the merit or diminish the desert of any man ! Undoubtedly 
that excellent part of the llegulation Bill originated with the learned gen- 
tleman ; and if he had been in this House when I introduced the subject of 
India, he would have known that I did him full and complete justice upon 
that point, 

“ My noble friend (Lord John Cavendish), has said, that this bill docs not 
arise from the poverty of the company, but that liberal policy and national 
honour demanded it. Upon the last day this bill was debated, I confined 
myself chiefly to the demonstration of the fallacy and imposture of that 
notable schedule presented by the East India Company ; and having proved 
its falsehood, 1 can now with the greater safety declare, that if every shilling 
of that fictitious property was real and forthcoming, a bill of this nature 
would not, therefore, be the less necessary. 1 thought wc were fully under- 
stood upon this point, from the opening speech in this business, which did 
not so degrade the measure as to say it originated in tjie poverty of the 
company, which, as my noble friend rightly remarks, was the smallest 
reason for its adoption, and which opinion is not, as the right honourable 
gentleman insinuates, ‘ shifting,’ but recognising and recording the true 
grounds of the bill. If any misunderstanding, then, has hitherto taken place 
iqion this head, it will, I trust, cease henceforth, and so odious a libel upon 
this country will not pass current, as that sordid motives only induced the 
Government of England to that which we were bound to do, as politicians, 
as Christians, and as men, by every consideration which makes a nation 
respectable, great, and glorious. 

“ llaving vindicated the bill from this aspersion, and founded it upon that 
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basis which every honest and sensible man in England must approve, I may 
be allowed to say, that vsomc regard may be had even to the mean and 
mercenary upon this subject — a portion of whom we have here, in common 
with ail other countries. Will such men endure with temper a constant 
drain upon this kingdom, for the sake of this monopolising corporation } 
Will those, for instance, who clamour against a twopenny tax,*" afford, with 
good humour, million after million to the East India Company ? The sinking- 
fund is, at this moment, a million the worse for the deficiencies of the com- 
pany, and as the noble lord (John Cavendish) says, an extent must in three 
weeks arrest their property, if Parliament does not interpose or enable them 
to disebarge a part of their debt to the Crow^n, Let those, therefore, who 
think the commerce ought to be instantly separated from the dominion 
(were that at this time possible), and who think it ought to be left wholly 
in the present hands, reflect, that the formation of a vigorous system of 
government for India is not more incumbent upon us than the establishment 
of the eastern trade upon such principles of solidity and fitness, as shall give 
some just hopes that the public maybe speedily relieved from the monstrous 
])ressiirc of constantly supporting the indigence of the company. 

“ I have spoken of myself very often in the course of what 1 have said this 
night, aivj must speak still more frequently in the course of what I have to 
say : the House will .sec this awkward task is rendered indispensable, 
infinitely more having been said concerning me, during the debate, than 
concerning the ([uestion wliich is tlie proper subject of agitation. The right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. W. Pitt), says, that nothing ever happemed to 
give liim an ill-impression of my character, or to prevent a mutual confidence. 
He says riglitly ; there have been interchanges of civility, and amicable 
habits between us, in which I trust I have given him no cause to com}daui. 
But, after pronouncing a brilliant eulogy upon me and rny capacity to serve 
the country, the right honourable gentleman considers me at tlie sanu? time 
the most dangerous man in the kin^^dom.” Mr. Jb'tt said, across the House, 

“ dangerous only from this measured’ to which Mr. Fox instantly made this 
reply : “ I call upon the Honse to attend to the right honourablt? gentleman 
he thinks me dangerous only from tliis measure, and confesses, that hitherto 
he has seen nothing in my conduct to obliterate his good opinion. Compare 
this with his opposition during the last and the present session. Let every 
man reflect, that, up to tins moment, the right lionourable gentlcmian deemed 
mo worthy of confidence, and competent to my situation In tlie State. 1 
thank liiin for tin? sii})port he has afforded to the minister he thus esteemed, 
and shalj not press the advantage he gives me, farther than leaving to himself 
to reconcile his practice and his doctrine in the best manner he can. 

“ The right honourable gentleman could not for one night pass l)y the 
coalition, yet I think he might liave chosen a fitter time to express his indig- 
nation against the noble lord (North) than the present moment. An attack 


* Tlie receipts' tax. 
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upon the noble lord in his presence would bear a more liberal colour ; and 
the cause of his absence now,* would surel)^ rather disarm than irritate a 
generous enemy. There are distinctions in hatred, and the direst foes upon 
such occasions moderate their aversion. The coalition is, however, a fruitful 
topic, and the power of traducing it, which the weakest and meanest 
creatures in the country enjoy and exercise, is, of course, equally vested in 
men of rank and parts, though every man of parts and rank would not be 
apt to participate in the privilege. Upon the coalition, the right honourable 
gentleman is welcome to employ his ingenuity; but upon another subject 
alluded to by him, 1 shall beg leave to advise, nay, even to instruct him. 

“ In what system of ethics will the right honourable gentleman find the 
precept taught of ripping up old sores, and reviving animosities among 
individuals, of which the parties themselves retain no memory ?f This kind 
of practice may incur a much worse charge than Aveakness of understanding, 
and subject a man to much greater imputations than arc commonly applied 
to political mistakes or party violence. The soundness of the heart may be 
liable to suspicion, and the moral character be in danger of suffering by it, 
in the opinion of mankind. To cover the heats and obliterate the sense of 
former quarrels between two persons, is a very distinguished virtue : to 
renew the subject of such differences, and attempt the reviva], of such 
disputes, deserves a name which I could give it, if that right honourable 
gentleman had not forgotten himself, and fallen into some such deviation. 
He values himself, I doubt not, too much again to make a similar slip, and 
must even feel thankful to me for the counsel I thus take the liberty to 
give him. 

“ An honourable gentleman under the gallery (Mr. Martin), to whom an 
abuse of the coalition seems a sort of luxury, wishes that a starling were at 
the riglit hand of the chair to cry out ‘ disgraceful coalition!’ Sir, upon 
this subject I shall say but a few words. The calamitous situation of this 
country required an Administration who^e stability could give it a tone of 
firmness with foreign nations, and promise some hope of restoring the faded 
glories of the country. Such an Administration could not be formed without 
.some junction of parties ; and if former differences were to be an insurmount- 
able barrier to union, no chance 'of salvation remained for the counti'y ; as it 
is well known that four public men could not be found, wl^o had not, at one 
time or other, taken opposite sides in politics. The great cause of difference 
between us and the noble lord in the blue ribbon no longer existed ; his 
personal character stood high ; and thinking it safer to trust him than those 
who had before deceived us, we preferred to unite with the noble lord. A 
similar junction, in 1757,J against which a similar clamour was raised, saved 

* liOrd North lu4't the; Hoase in a state of indisposition about midnight. 

f Mr. Pitt, in the course of his speech, had alluded to the duel between Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Adam. rifle ante p. 41. 

t Uelwcen Mr. Put, afterwards Earl of Chatham, the Duke of Newcastle, and Mr, 
ilcury Fox, uftei vvaidci liOid Holland. 
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the empire from ruin, and raised it above the rivalship of all its enemies. 
The country, when we came into office, bore not a very auspicious com- 
plexion ; yet. Sir, I do not despair of seeing it again resume its consequence 
in the scale of nations, and again make as splendid a figure as ever. Those 
who asserted the impossibility of our agreeing with the noble lord and his 
friends, were false prophets ; for events have belied their augury. We have 
differed like men, and like men we have agreed. A body of the best and 
most honest men in this House, who serve their country without any other 
reward than that arising from the disinterested discharge of their public duty, 
approved that junction, and sanctify the measure by their cordial support. 

“ Such, Sir, is this coalition, which the state of the country rendered indis- 
pensable ; and for which the history of every country records a thousand 
precedents ; yet to this the term ‘ disgracefur is applied. Is it not extra- 
ordinary, then, that gentlemen should be under such spells of false delusion, 
as not to see, that, if calling it disgraceful makes it so, these epithets operate 
with equal force against themselves ? If the coalition be disgsaiccfiil, what 
is the anti-coalition ? When I see the right honourable gentleman (Mr. W. 
Pitt), surrounded by the early objects of his political, nay, his hcreditaiy'*^ 
hatred, and hear him revile the coalition, I am lost in the astonishment how 
men can be so blind to their own situation, as to attempt to wound us in 
this particular point, possessed as wc arc of the power of returning the same 
blow, with the vulnerable part staring us directly in the face. If the honour- 
able gentleman under the gallery wishes that a starling svere perched upon 
the right hand of the chair, I toll him, that the wisli is just as reasonable 
to have another starling upon the left hand of the chair to chirp up coalition 
against coalition, and to harmonize their mutual disgrace, if disgrace there be. 

“ With the same consistency, an honourable gentlemaxif calls us deserters. 
Us ! A few cold and disaffected members fall off, then turn about, and, to 
palliate their own defection, call the body of the army deserters ! We have 
not deserted ; here we are, a firm phalanx. Deserted, indeed, wo have been 
in the moment of disaster, but never dejected, and seldom com})laining. 
Some of those who rose upon our wreck, and who eagerly gras})od that 
power which we had the labour of erecting, now call us deserters. Wc 
retort ithe term with just indignation. Yet, whilst they presume we have the 
attributes of men they would expect us to have the obduracy of savages. 
They would have our r<?sentmoiits insatiate, our rancour e ternal. In our 
opinion an oblivion of useless animosity is much more noble ; and in that 
the conduct of our accusers goes hand in hand with us. But I beg of the 
House, and I wish the world to observe, that although, like them, we have 
abandoned our enmities, we have not, like them, relinquished our friend- 
ships ; but there are a set of men, who, from the mere vanity of having conse- 
quence as decisive voters, object to all stable government ; these men hate 
to see an Administration so fixed as not to be moveable by their vote. They 

* Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. Diindas, &c., .sat near Mr. Pitt. 

t Mr, Martin. 
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assume their dignity on the more merit of not accepting places, and in 
the pride of this self-denial, and the vanity of fancied independence, they 
object to every system that has a solid basis, because their consequence is 
unfelt. Of such men I cannot be the panegyrist, and I am sorry that some 
such men are among the most estimable in this House. 

“ An honourable gentleman advises me, for the future, not to mention the 
name of the Marquis of Rockingham, who, he says, would never ccmnten- 
anceabill of this kind. This is, indeed, imposing hard conditions upon those 
who have willingly suffered a sort of political martyrdom in the cause of that 
noble lord's principles, those who surrendered pomp and power rather than 
remain where his principles ceased to be fashionable, and which were wither- 
ing into contempt. I venerate the name of that noble marquis, and shall ever 
mention it with love and reverence ; but at no period of my life with more 
confidence than at this moment, wdicn I say, that his soul speaks in every 
line of the bill before you, for liis soul speaks in every measure of virtue, 
wisdom, humane policy, general justice, and national honour. The name 
of the noble lord who enjoys hi.s fortune has been mentioned in this de- 
bate, and will be mentioned again by me ; I will tell the honourable gen- 
tleman, that this noble lord (Earl Fitzwilliam), thougli not the issue of his 
loins, inherits, with his property, the principles of that noble marquis in 
all their purity and soundness ; and is as incapable as that nobfc marquis 
himself was, or as any man on earth is, of countenancing any act which, 
either immediately or ultimately, tends to the prejudice of his country, or 
the injury of the constitution. I have had the honour of knowing the noble 
earl from an early age. I have observed the motives of his actions. 1 am 
endeared to him by every tie of kindred sentiment, and of mutual principle. 
A character more dignified and exalted exists not in the empire, nor a mind 
more firmly attached to the constitution of his country: he is, what the na- 
tion would desire in the heir of the Marquis of Rockingham, the only com- 
pensation that we can have for his loss. 

“ An honourable gentleman (Mr. T. Pitt), has used violent terms against 
this bill, and the movers of it. Sir, 1 tell that honourable gentleman (look- 
ing directly in the face of Mr. T. Pitt), that the movers of this bill are not to 
be brow- beaten by studied gesture, nor frightened by tremulous * tones, 
solemn phrases, or hard epithets. To arguments they are ready to reply; 
but all the notice they can take of assertions is, to inark'to the House that 
they are only assertions. The honourable gentleman again repeats his 
favourite language of our having ” seized upon the Government his 
Majesty changed his Ministry last April in consequence of a vote of this 
House ; his Majesty did the same twelve months before, in consequence of 
a vote of this House.'^* His Majesty in so doing followed the example of his 

♦ The result of Sir John Rous’s motion for withdrawing the confidence of the House 
of Commons from Ministers led Tiord North to resign in March, 1782 ; and in conse- 
quence of the vote of censure on the terms of peace proposed by Ministers, Lord Shel- 
burne resigned, and was succeeded in April, 1783, by the coalition Administration. 
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predecessors ; and his successors will, I doubt not, follow the example of his 
Majesty. The votes of Parliament have always decided upon the duration 
of the Ministry, and always will, I trust. It is the nature of our constitu- 
tion ; and those who dislike it, had better attempt to alter it. The honour- 
able gentleman called the change in 1782 a glorious one ; this, in 1783, a 
disgraceful one. Why ? For a very obvious, though a very bad reason. The 
honourable gentleman assisted in ctFecting the first, and strenuously laboured 
to prevent the second. The first battle he fought with us; the second 
against us, and we vanquished him. In 1782 his friends were out, and 
would he in. In 1783 his friends were in, nor would go out. Thus, having 
done without him what wc once did with him, the House sees his motive. 
It is human nature ; but certainly not the better part of human nature. He 
says he is no party man, and he abhors a systematic opposition. I have 
always acknowledged myself to be a party man ; I have always acted with 
a party in whose principles I have confidence, and if I had such an opinion 
of any Ministry as the honourable gentleman professes to have of us, I 
would pursue their overthrow by a systematic opposition. I have done so 
more than once, and I think that, in succeeding, 1 saved my country. Once 
the honourable gentleman, as I have said, was with me, and then our 
conduct was fair, manly, constitutional, and honourable ! The next time he 
was against mo, and our conduct was violent and unconstitutional, it was 
treasonable, and yet the means were in both instances the same, the means 
were the votes of this House. 

A game of a two-fold quality is playing by the other vsido of the House 
upon this occasion, to which 1 hope the House and the kingdom will attend. 
They are endeavouring to injure us through two channels at the same time — 
through a certain great quarter, and through the people. They are attcm|>t- 
ing to alarm the first, by asserting that this bill increases the infiuence of the 
Ministry against the Crown ; and rousing the people under an idea that it 
increases the influence of the Crown against them. That they will fail in 
both I doubt not. In the great quarter, 1 trust, they are well understood, 
and the princely mind of that high person is a security against their devices : 
they are running swiftly to take ofi’ whatever little imposition might have 
been put upon any part, even of the multitude. And 1 wish to rescue tlic 
character of the public understanding from the contemptuous implication, 
that it is capable of being gulled by such artifices. 1 feel for my country’s 
honour when I say, that Englishmen, free themselves, and, fond of giving 
freedom to others, disdain these stratagems, and are equally above the silli- 
ness of crediting the revilers of this act, as above the baseness of confede- 
rating or making common cause with those who would support a system 
which has dishonoured this country, and which keeps thirty millions of the 
human race in wretchedness. I make allowances for the hair-brained, head- 
strong delusions of folly and ignorance, and the effects of design. To such 
evils every measure is liable, and every man must expect a portion of the 
consequence- But for the .serious and grave determinations of the public 
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judgment I have the highest value : I ever had, and ever shall have. If it 
be a weakness, I confess it, that to lose the good opinion of even the 
meanest man gives me some pain ; and whatever triumph my enemies can 
derive from such a frame of mind, they are welcome to. I do not, after the 
example of the honourable gentleman who began this debate, hold the 
opinion of constituents in disparagement. The clear and decided opinion of 
the more reasonable and respectable should, in my mind, weigh with the 
member upon the same principle, that I think that the voice of the nation 
should prevail in this House, and in every other place. But when the re- 
presentative yields to the constituent, it should be to the majority of the 
reasonable and respectable, and not, as we shall see in a day or two, some of 
the most honest men in England voting iigainst the most popular tax ever 
introduced into this House, in direct opposition to their own conviction, and 
not upon the opinion of either the more respectable or reasonable class of 
their constituents.* 

“ My noble friend (Lord John Cavendish), with his characteristic spirit, 
has said, that we never sought power by cabal, or intrigue, or under-hand 
(Operations ; and this he said in reply to an honourable gentleman (Mr. T. 
Pitt), whose conduct demonstrates that he thinks tliose the surest paths for 
his friends. This bill, as a ground of contention, is farcical ; this bill, if it 
admitted it, would be combated upon its intrinsic qualities, and not by 
abusing the coalition, or raising a clamour about influence ; but why do not 
the gentlemen speak out fairly, as we do ; and then let the world judge 
between us ? Our love and loyalty to the Sovereign are as ardent and firm as 
their own. Yet the broad basis of public character, upon which we received, 
is the principle by which we hope to retain, this power ; convinced as we are 
that the surest road to the favour of the prince is by serving him with zeal 
and fidelity ; that the safest path to popularity is by reducing the burden 
and restoring the glory of the nation. Let those (looking at Mr. Jenkinson) 
who aim at office by other means, by inscrutable and mysterious method.s, 
speak out , or, if they will not, let the world know it is because their arts 
will not bear examination, and that their safety consists in their obscurity. 
Our principles are well known ; and 1 would rather perish with them, than 
prosper with any other. » 

‘"The honourable gentleman under the gallery (Mr. Martin),' also says, he 
dislikes systematic opposition. Whether perpetually rising up with peevish, 
capricious objections to everyiliing proposed by us, deserve that name or not, 
1 leave the gentleman himself to determine, and the House to reflect, upon 
tluit kind of conduct which condemns the theory of its own constant prac- 
tice ; but 1 meet the gentleman directly upon the principle of the term. He 
dislikes systematic opposition ; now, I like it. A systematic opposition to a 
dangerous Government is, in my opinion, a noble employment for the 
brightest faculties ; and if the honourable gentleman thinks our Adminis- 

♦ ijL motion for the repeal of the receipt tax was made on the 4th of December, by 
Mr. Alderman Newnham. 
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tration a bad one, he is right to contribute to its downfal Opposition is 
natural in such a political system as ours ; it has subsisted in all siicli 
Governments ; and perhaps it is necessary. But, to those who oppose it, 
it is extremely essential that their manner of conducting it should not incur 
a suspicion of their motives. If they appear to oppose from disappointment, 
from mortification, from pique, from whim, the people will be against them. 
If they oppose from public principle, from love of their country rather than 
hatred to administration, from evident conviction of the badness of mea- 
sures, and a full persuasion that in their resistance to men they are aiming 
at the public welfare, the people will be with them. We opposed upon 
these principles, and the people were with us ; if we are opposed upon oi lier 
principles, they will not be against us. Much labour has been employed to 
infuse a prejudice upon the present subject ; and I have the satisfaction to 
believe, that the labour has been fruitless ; making, however, a reasonable 
exception for the mistakes of the uninformed, the first impressions of novelty, 
and the natural result of deliberate malice. We desire to be tried by the 
test of this bill, and risk our character upon the issue — confiding tliorouglily 
in the good sense, the justice, and the spirit of Englishmen. Not lofty 
sounds, nor selected epithets, nor passionate declamation in this House, nor 
all Ihe sordid efibrts of interested men out of this House — of men whose nets 
in the East have branded the British name, and whose ill-gotten opulence 
is wanking through a thousand channels to delude and debaucli the public 
understanding — can fasten odium upon this measure, or drjuv down obloquy 
upon the authors of it. We liave been tried in the cause of the public ; and 
until w'c desert that cause, we arc assured of public confidence and protection. 

"‘The honourable gentleman (Mr, Pow’ys), has supposed for me a soliloquy, 
and has put into my mouth some things which I do not think arc likely to 
he attributed to me : he insinuates that 1 was incited by avarice, or ambition, 
or party spirit. I have failings in common with every human being, besides 
my own peculiar faults ; but of avarice I have indeed held myself guiltless. 
My abuse has been, for many years, even the profession of .several people : 
it was their traffic, their livelihood ; yet until this moment I knew not that 
avarice was in the catalogue of the sins imputed to me. Ambition I confess 
T have, *but not ambition upon a narrow bottom, or built upon paltry princi- 
ples. If, from the cjevolipn of my life to political objects, if from the direction 
of my industry to the attainment of some knowdedge of the constitution, 
and the true interest of the British empire, the ambition of taking no mean 
part in those acts that elevate nations and make a people happy, be criminal, 
that ambition I acknowledge. And, as to party spirit — that T feel it, that I 
have ever been under its impulse, and that I ever shall be, is wdiat I proclaim 
to the wmrld. That 1 am one of a X)arty, a party never known to sacrifice 
the interests or barter the liberties of the nation for mercenary purposes, 
for personal emolument or honours : a party linked together upon principles 
which comprehend whatever is dear and most precious to free men, ind 
essential to a free constitution, is my pride and my boast. 

Vor. IT. H 
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The honourable gentleman has made one assertion, which it is my pride 
to confirm : he says that I am connected with a number of the first families 
in the country. Yes, Sir, I have a peculiar glory that a body of men re- 
nowned for their ancestry, important for their possessions, distinguished for 
their personal worth, witli all that is valuable to men at stake, hereditary 
fortunes and hereditary honours, deem me worthy of their confidence. With 
such men I am something — without them nothing. My reliance is upon 
their good opinion ; and in that respect, perhaps, 1 am fortunate. Although 
I hav’e a just confidence in my own integrity, yet as I am but man, perhaps 
it is well that I have no choice but between iny own eternal disgrace and a 
faithful discharge of my public duty. Whilst these kinds of men are over- 
seers of my conduct, whilst men whose uprightness of heart and spotless 
honour are even proverbial in the country [looking at Lord John Cavendish] 
are the watchmen of my deeds, it is a pledge to the public! for the piirity 
and* rectitude of my conduct. The prosperity and honour of the country 
arc blended with the prosperity and honour of these illustrious per- 
sons. They have so much at stake, that, if the country falls, they fall 
with it; and to countenance anything against its interest -would be a 
suicide upon themselves. The good opinion and protection of these men 
is a security to the nation for my behaviour, because if 1 lose tbem 1 lose 
my all. 

“ Having said thu.s much upon the extraneous subjects introduced into 
the debate by the honourable gentleman, I shall proceed to make some 
observations u])on the business in que.stion. When the learned gentleman 
brought in his bill last year, tlie House saw its frightful features w'ith just 
horror; but a very good method was adopted to soften the terrors of the 
extravagant power tluit bill vested in the Govenior-general. Tlie name of' 
the noble lord (Connvallis) was sent Jbrtli at tlie same lime, whose great 
character lent a grace to a proposition, which, destitute of such an advan- 
tage. could not be listened to for one moment. Now, Sir, observe how' 
differently we have acted upon the same occasion. Karl Fitz william has 
been spolien of hei’e ibis day, in those terms of admiration with -whicii 
his name is always mentioned. Take notice, however, that we did not 
avail ourselves of the fame of his virtue and abilitievS in passing this bill 
through the House. If such a thing were to have taken, place as the insti- 
tution of an Indian secretaiyvship (according to the suggestions of some 
gentlemen), this noble lord would certainly have been the very person 
whom, for my part, I should have advised his Majesty to invest with that 
ofiice. Yet, although his erect mind and spotless honour would have held 
forth to the public the fullest confidence of a faithful execution of its duties, 
the objections in regard to influence upon a removable officer are tenfold in 
comparison with the present scheme. The House must now see, that, with 
all the benefits we might derive from that noble lord’s character — that, 
although his name w'ould have imparted a sanctity, an ornament, and an 
lionour to the bill, we ushered it in without that ceremony, to stand or fall 
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by its own intrinsic merits, neither shielding it under the reputation nor 
gracing it under the mantle of any man’s virtue. Our merit will be more 
in this, when the names of those are known whom we mean to propose to 
tlie House to execute this commission. [Name them, said Mr. Arden, 
across the House]. I will not — I will not name them ; the bill shall stand 
or fall by its own merits, without aid or injury from their character. An 
honourable gentleman has said that these commissioners will be made up of 
our ‘ adherents and creatures.’ Sir, there is nothing more easy than to use 
disparaging terras ; yet I should have thought the name of Earl Fitzwilliam 
would have given a fair presumption that the colleagues we shall recommend 
to this House for the co-exccution of'this business with that noble lord, will 
not be of a description to merit these unhandsome epithets. I assure the 
honourable gentleman they arc not. T assure him they are not men whose 
faculties of coh’upting, or whose corruptibility, will give any alarm to this 
House, or to the country ; they are men whose private and public characters 
stand high and untainted ; who are not likely to countenance depredation, or 
participate in the spoils of rapacity. They are not men to screen delin- 
quency, or to pollute the service? by disgraceful appointments. Would sucli 
men as Earl Fitzwilliam suffer unbecoming appointments to be made ? Is 
Earl Fitzwilliam a man likely to do the dirty work of a Minister ? If they, 
for instance, W'ere to name a Paul Benfield*^* to go to India in the Supreme 
Council, would Earl Fitzwilliam subscribe to his appointment This is the 
benefit of having a commission of high honour, chary of reputation, noble 
and pure in their sentiments, superior to the little jobs and traffic of political 
intrigue. 

But this bill, Sir, presumes not upon the probity of these men ; it looks to 
iho future possibility of dissimilar successors, and to the morality of the pre- 
sent commissioners, who arc merely human, and, therefore, not incapable of 
alteration. Under all the caution of this bill, with the responsibility it im- 
poses, I will take upon me to say, that, if the aggregate body of this Board 
determined to use all its power for the purpose of corruption, this House, 
and the people at large, would have less to drca{l from them, in the way of- 
influence, than from a few Asiatics who will probably be displaced in conse- 
quence of this arrangement, some of whom >vill return to this country w'ith 
a million, some wUh se^ven hundred thousand, some with five, besides the 
three or four hundred thousand of others, who are cut off* in their career by 
the hand of Fate. An inundation of such wcaltli is far more dangerous than 
any influence that is likely to spring from a plan of government so consti- 
tuted as the one proposed — whether the operation of such a mass of wealth 
be considered in its probable effects upon the principles of the members of 
this House, or the manners of the people at large, more especially when a 
reflection that Orientalists are in general the most exemplary class of people 
in their morals, and in their deportment the most moderate, and corresponding 

* Sec u'ute unte, vul. i., p. 713. 
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with the distinction of their high birth and family, furnishes a very reason- 
able presumption that the expenditure of their money will be much about 
as honourable as its acquirement. 

“ I shall now, Sir, conclude my speech with a few words upon the opinion 
of the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt). He says, he will stake his 
character upon the danger of this bill. I meet him in his own phrase, and 
oppose him character to character; I risk my all upon the excellence of 
this bill ; 1 risk upon it whatever is most dear to me, whatever men most 
value, the character of integrity, of talents, of honour, of present reputation 
and future fame ; these, and whatever else is precious to me, I stake upon 
the constitutional safety, the enlarged policy, the equity, and the wisdom of 
this measure, and have no fear in saying (whatever may be the fote of its 
authors), that this hill will produce to this country every blessing of commerce 
and revenue ; and that by extending a generous and humafie government 
over those millions whom the inscrutable destinations of Providence have 
placed under us in the. remotest regions of the earth, it will consecrate the 
name of England amongst the noblest of nations.” 

Mr. Fox then recapitulated the heads of his speech, and sat down. 

The House thereupon divided on the question, that the Speaker do leave 
the chair ; Ayes, 217 ; Noes, 103. So it was resolved in the affirxiiative. 

On tlie 8th of December the bill was read a third time by a majority of 
208 to 201, and passed; and, on the following day, Mr. Fox, attended by a 
great number of members, presented it at the bar of the House of Lords. 


Mr. Baker's motion relative to the report of the King's opinion on Mr 
Fox's East India Bill. 

Decemher \lth. On the 9th of December, Mr. Fox’s bill for vesting 
the affairs of the East India Company in the hands of certain commissioners 
for the benefit of the proprietors and the public ” Was read a first time in 
the House of Lords. 

Up to that period no symptoms had appeared, at least to the public eye, 
that indicated the approaching fate both of the bill and its authors. Great 
pains, indeed, were taken, and with considerable success, by an almost in- 
credible circulation of pamphlets and political engravings, to inflame the 
nation against the measures and the persons of administration ; and it was 
also remarked, that, in the House of Commons, several of that description of 
members well known by the name of King's friends, gave their votes on the 
hide of Opposition, But, it was generally imagined, that as, on the one 
hand, the Ministry was too strong to be shaken by the breath of popular 
clamour, so, on the other, it seemed to the last degree improbable that they 
should have adopted a measure of such infinite importance, either without 
knowing, or contrary to, the inclinations of the King. On the first reading 
of the bill in the House of Lords, Earl Temple, Lord Thurlow, and the 
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Duke of Richmond, expressed their abhorrence of the measure in the 
strongest and most unequivocal terms. A brilliant panegyric on Mr. 
Hastings was pronounced by Lord Thurlow, and the flourishing state of 
the company’s affairs insisted on. After a short debate relative to the pro- 
duction of papers, on which the lords in Opposition did not choose to divide 
the House, the second reading was fixed for Monday, December 1 6th. 

In (he meantime, various rumours began to circulate, relative to some 
extraordinary movements in the interior of the Court. It was confidently 
affirmed that, on the llth of December, the King signified to Earl Temple, 
who had been ordered to attend him in the closet for that purpose, his dis- 
approbation of the India Bill, and authorized him to declare the same to 
such persons as he might think fit ; that a written note was put into his 
hands, in which his Majesty declared, “ That he should deem those who 
should vote for it not only not his friends, but his enemies ; and that if he 
(Lord Temple), could put this in stronger words he had full authority to do 
so and, lastly, that, in consequence of this authority, communications had 
been made to the same purport to several lords in the Upper House ; and 
particularly to those whose offices obliged them to attotid the King's person. 
Some extraordinary circumstances, which happened on the 16th of Decem- 
ber, the c^ay appointed for the second reading. of the bill, confirmed ihc 
probability of the truth of these reports. Several peers, who had entrustcid 
their proxies to the Minister and his friends, withdrew them only a few 
hours before the House met ; and others, whose support he had every 
reason to expect, gave their votes on the side of Opposition. On the divi- 
sion, which took place upon u question of adjournment, Ministers were left 
in a minority of 79 to 87, 

In consequence of a death in the Speaker’s family, the House of Commons 
had adjourned for two days, but immediately on its reassembling on the I7lh 
of December, and wliile the India Bill was undergoing its final investigation 
in the other House, Mr. Baker adverted to the report of a conversation be- 
tween a great personage and a noble lord, which had for it.s object to create 
an influence adverse to the bill. He stated, shortly, that the public notoriety, 
both of the fact itself and of the effects it had produced, called on the 
House,* which was the natural guardian of the constitution, for their imrno 
diate interference, ^ He divided the criminality of the subject matter of the 
report into two parts ; first, the giving secret advice to the Crown ; and, 
secondly, the use that had been made of his Majesty's name for the purpose 
of influencing the votes of members of Parliament in a matter depending 
before them. The first, he contended, was a direct and dangerous attack 
upon the constitution. The law declared that “ the King could do no 
wrong and therefore had wisely made his Ministers amenable for all the 
measures of his Government. This was of the very essence of the constitu- 
tion, which could no longer subsist if persons unknown, and upon whom, 
consequently, no responsibility could attach, were allowed to give sc^jret 
advice to the Crown. With regard to the second, Mr. Baker proved, from 
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the journals, that to make any reference to the opinion of the King, on a 
bill depending in either House, had always been judged a high breach of the 
privileges of Parliament ; he, therefore, concluded with moving the follow- 
ing resolution : — That it is now necessary to declare, that to report any 
opinion, or pretended opinion, of his Majesty, upon any bill or other pro- 
ceeding depending in cither House of Parliament, with a view to influence 
the votes of the members, is a high crime and misdemeanour, derogatory to 
the lionour of the Crown, a breach of the fundamental privileges of Parlia- 
ment, and subversive of the constitution of this country.’' The motion was 
seconded by Lord Maitland, and strongly opposed by Mr. William Pitt, who 
urged the iinproi)ricty of proceeding on mere unauthcnticatcd rumours ; 
alleging, at the same time, that if such rumours were judged a proper foun- 
dation for the House to proceed upon, there were rumours circulated with 
equal industry, in whicli the same use was made of his Majesty’s name in 
favour of the bill, that had been so much condemned when supposed to have 
been used in opposition to it. With respect to the eflects which had been 
adduced as a proof of the truth of the report, if they referred to a late 
ili vision in the other house, he thought the premises did not warrant the 
conclusion, as it was no very unusual thing for the liOrds to reject a bill tliat 
had been passed by the Cpmmons, without the smallest suspicion of undue 
influence. With respect to the criminality of the facts which were the sub- 
ject of these reports, lie denied that it was criminal in any of the peers, who 
were the acknowledged hereditary counsellors of the Crown, to give their 
advice to tlie King in any case whatever ; and as to the breach of the pri- 
vileges of Parliament, he contended, that the precedents which had been 
read from the journals, though selected from the (iloriotifi times of King 
Charles L, were in no wise applicable to the present case. Mr. Pitt con- 
cluded lus speech witli reproaching Ministers for their base attachment to 
office, though, upon their own state of the case, they had lost their power, 
and no longer possessed tlie confidence of their Prince.* 

Mr. Secretary Fox spoke to the following effect ; — 

“ I did not intend. Sir, to have said anything in addition to that which has 
been already urged so ably in favour of the resolution now agitated. In 
my own opinion, its propriety and necessity arc completely’ and substantially 
established. A few’ particulars, suggested in the course of the debate by 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, may be thought, however, to merit 
some animadversion. And, once for all, let no man complain of strong lan- 
guage. Things are now arrived at such a crisis as renders it impossible to 
s})eak w’itliout warmth. Delicacy and reserve are criminal wffiere the inte- 
rests of Englishmen arc at hazard. The various points in dispute strike to 
the heart ; and it were unmanly and pusillanimous to wrap up in smooth 
and deccitlnl colours, objects which, in their nature and consequences, are 


^ Antmiii Kf^istcr, vol, xxvii., pp. 70. 
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'•■re- 
calculated to fill the Hoiise and the country with a mixture of indignation 
and horror/ 

“ This, at least, has made such an impression on my mind, that I never 
felt so much anxiety ; I never addressed this House under such a pres- 
sure of impending mischief ; I never trembled so much for public liberty 
as I now do. The question before the House involves the rights of Parlia- 
ment in all their consequences and extent. These rights are the basis of our 
constitution, and form the spirit of whatever discriminates the government of 
a free country. And have not these been threatened and assaulted ? Can 
they exist a moment in opposition to such an interference as that which is 
supposed by the resolution, and has been stated by several honourable gentle- 
men to have taken place ? No : human nature is not sufficiently perfect to 
resist the weight of such a temptation. When, therefore, shall the House 
assert its dignity, its independence, its prerogatives, by a resolute and un- 
equivocal declaration of all its legal and constitutional powers, but in the instant 
of thoir danger? The disease, Sir, is come to a crisis; and now is the junc- 
ture which destines the patient to live or die. We are called to sanctify or 
oppose an absolute extinction of all for which our ancestors struggled and 
expired. We are called to protect and defend, not only the stipulated fran- 
chises of Jl^nglisliinen, but the sacred privileges of liumaiiity. We arc called 
to protract the ruin of the constitution. The deliberations of this night 
must decide whether wc are to be free men or slaves ; wiicthcr the JloUwSe 
of Commons bo the palladium of liberty, or the organ of despotism ; wliether 
vve are henceforth to povssess a voice of our own, or to be only the mere 
mechanical echo of secret intluence. Is there an individual who feels for his 
own honour, callous to an apprehension of such a consequence as this ? Docs 
not every regard which he owes to a body who cannot be degraded without his 
disgrace, who cannot expire without involving his fate, rouse his indignation, 
and excite him to every exertion, both in his individual and delegated capa- 
city, w^hich can reprobate, suspend, or destroy a practice so iiuniical to 
public prosperity, as well as hostile to the very existence of this House? 

“ But whan is this resolution ? It has been called, with great technical 
acuteness, a truism, which seems as incapable of discussion as it is of proof. 
The foundation of it, however, is a inatter of sncli general and pal])able 
notoriety, as to put every degree of scepticism to defiance. Humours of a 
most extraordinary nature have been disseminated in no common way, and 
by no inferior agents. A noble earl is said to have used the name of majesty 
with the obvious and express intention of affecting the decisions of the 
legislature concerning a bill, of infinite con.sequence to thirty millions of 
people, pending in Parliament. The nature of this debate will not allow 
me to avoid the mention of names. The reality of reports circulating, and 
operating to a certain degree, is equally admitted on all sides of the House. 
The arguments urged to defeat the use wdiich is made of thivS fact by the 
resolution under discussion, arc far from contradicting its veracity. No : its 
validity is supposed ; the consequences only which wc impute to that 
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circumstance are disputed. No man has 3^et ventured, or dares to venture, 
to stand forth and say, in so many words, that it does not exist. This 
would certainly finish the contest much to the honour of the nobleman 
concerned ; but still more to the satisfaction of this House and the tran- 
quillity of the public. His right honourable relation,* wdio dares the House 
to a specific charge, leaves that whole load of suspicion and crimination on 
the character ho would defend, unbroken, undiminished, and unequivocal. 
Tills may nut be so much owing to a consciousness of delinquency, as a 
sentiment of pride : pride is the passion of little, dark, intriguing minds ; and 
nothing but the truth of the charge can, in the present case, be more incom- 
patible with every principle of rectitude and virtue. This rumour has been 
treated with a levity which amounts to a sarcasm or lampoon on the dignity 
of the House. But I will tell gentlemen it is not a newspaper surmise, but 
something much stronger and more serious ; tbe^re is a written record to be 
produced. This letter (pulling it out of his pocket) is not to be put in the 
balance with the lie of the day. It states, that ‘ his Majesty allowed Earl 
Temple to say, that whoever voted for the India bill were not only not his 
friends but be should consider them as his enemies. And if these words 
were not strong enough, Earl Temple might use whatever words he might 
deem stronger, or more to the purpose.’ Is this parliamentary^, or is it 
truth r Where is the man who dares to affirm the one or deny the other 
or to say, that he believes in his conscience such a rumour was not calculated 
to produce an immediate effect.^ It certainly tended, in the first instance, 
to vilify, in the grossest and most violent manner, the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment. It says to tlie public, that \vc are not equal to our trust ; that we 
either ignorantly or w ilfully betray the interest of our constituents ; and that 
we are not to be guided in our decisions by their convictions or our own, but 
by that unseen and mysterious authority of which the sovereign, his coiin- 
sellois and the legislature, are only the blind and passive instruments. Both 
Houses of Parliament are, consequently, parties in the contest, and reduced, 
by this unfortunate and wicked device, to the predicament of a man strug- 
gling for his life. We are robbed of our rights, with a menace of immediate 
destruction before our face. From this moment, farewell to every inde- 
pendent measure ! Whenever the liberties of the people, the rights of 
private property, or the still more sacred and invaluable privileges of 
personal safety, invaded, violated, or in danger, arc vindicated by this 
House, where alone they can be legally and effectually redressed, the hopes 
of the public, anxious, eager, and panting for the issue, are whispered away, 
and for ever suppressed by the breath of secret influence. A Parliament 
thus fettered and controlled, without spirit and without freedom, instead 
of limiting, extends, substantiates, and establishes, beyond all precedent, 
latitude, or condition, the prerogatives of the Crown. But, though the 
British House of Commons were so shamefully lost to its own weight in the 
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constitution, were so unmindful of its former struggles and tiiumphs in the 
gi'eat cause of liberty and mankind, were so indifferent and treacherous to 
those primary objects and concerns for which it was originally instituted, I 
trust the characteristic spirit of this country is still equal to the trial ; I trust 
Englishmen will be as jealous of secret influence as superior to open violence ; 
I trust they are not more ready to defend their interests against foreign 
depredation and insult, than to encounter and defeat this midnight conspiracy 
against the constitution. 

The proposition of this evening is, therefore, founded on a fact the most 
extraordinary and alarming this country could possibly hear : a fact which 
strikes at the great bulwark of our liberties, and goes to an absolute annihi- 
lation, not only of our chartered rights, but of those radical and fundamental 
ones which are paramount to all charters, which were consigned to our care 
by the sovereign disposition of Nature ; which we cannot relinquish without 
violating the most sacred of all obligations ; to which we are entitled, not as 
members of society, but as individuals, and us men ; the rights of adhering 
steadily and uniformly to the great and supreme laws of conscience and 
duty ; of preferring, at all hazards, and without equivocation, those general 
and substantial interests which we have sworn to prefer ; of acquitting our- 
selves honourably to our constituents, to our friends, to our own minds, and 
to that public whose trustees we are and for whom we act. 

How often shall the friends of the noble earl, whom 1 have named, be 
called upon to negative the proposition, by vouching for liim his innocence 
of the cliarge ? Will any of tlicin lay their hand on their heart, and disavow 
the fact in that nobleman's name ? I^et them fairly, honourably, and 
decidedly put an end to that foul imputation which rests on bis conduct, 
and the House must immediately dismiss the report as idle and ill-founded. 
But, wliilc no man comes honestly forward and takes truth by the hand, we 
must look to the consequence. This House must not lose sight of its rights 
and those of the community. The latter can subsist no longer than the 
former are safe. We now deliberate on the life and blood of the constitution. 
Give up this point, and we seal our own quietus, and arc accessory to our 
own insignificance or destruction. 

“ Kut how is the question, thus unsuccessfully put to the friends and 
abettors of secret influence in this, answered, when put to the noble principal 
in the other House ? Is he ready and eager to vindicate his own character, 
and rescue that of his sovereign from so foul a reproach : No : but he 
replies in that mean, insidious, equivocal, and temporising language, which 
tends to preserve the eflect without boldly and nuinfully abiding by the 
consequences of the guilt. Such was the answer, as mysterious and ill- 
designed as the delinquency it was intended to conceal ; and the man only, 
who could stoop to the baseness of the one, was the most likely in the 
world to screen himself behind the duplicity of the other. What, then, 
shall we infer from a system of acting and speaking thus guarded ami 
fallacious, but that the device was formed to operate on certain minds. 
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as it is rumoured to have clone; and that such a shallow and barefaced 
pretext could influence those only, who, without honour or consistency, are 
endowed with congenial understandings ! 

“ Had this alarming and unconstitutional interference happened in matters 
of no consequence, or but of inferior consequence, the evil would not have 
appeared of such magnitude as it does. But let us consider the nature of 
the business which it is intended to impede or suppress. For nearly twenty 
years have the affairs of the East India Company, more or less, occasionally 
engrossed the attention of Parliament. Committees of this House, composed 
of the most able, industrious, and upright characters, have sat long, inde- 
fatigably, and assiduously, in calling forth, arranging, digesting, and applying 
every species of evidence whicli could be found. Reports of their honest 
and elaborate conduct are before the House. The public feel the pressure 
of this monstrous and multifarious object. Gentlemen in opposition were, 
at least, not insensible to its necessity^ its urgency, and its importance. A 
right honourable gentleman, (Mr. W. Pitt,) who has distinguished himself 
so much on this occasion, protested very solemnly against all palliatives, 
expedients, or the abortive substitutes of radical and complete measures. To 
meet that right honourable gentleman's idea, as well as to suit the exigence 
of the case, the present bill was brought in. it has been calkni a rash, 
inconsiderate, and violent measure. The House is aware what discussion 
it has occasioned ; and 1 dure any one to mention a single argument brought 
against it which bus not been candidly and fairly tried, not by tl\e weiglit of 
a majority, but by the force of plain and explicit reasoning. No bill was 
ever more violently and systematically opposed, investigated at greater 
length, or by more ability ; passed the House under the sanction of a more 
respectable and independent majority, or had more tlie countenance and 
patronage of the country at large. How, then, did it succeed in the other 
House? WJiat was the reception which, tlius circumstanced, it received 
I'rum their lordships? Some degree of decency might have been expected 
from one branch of the legislature to another. That respectable indopendcnce 
which ought to be the leading feature in their decisions, is not incompatible 
w ith, but essential to, such a mutual deference for the procedure of each, as 
must be the consequence of acting constitutionally. The bill, h(J\vevcr, 
though matured and debated by all the abilities of this House, though urged 
by the most powerful of all arguments, necessity, and though recommended 
by almost two to one on every division it occasioned, will, in all probability, 
be lost. 

“ But, Sir, 1 beseech the House to attend to the manner in which it is 
likely to meet such a fate. Is this to be effected by the voice of an inde- 
pendent majority ? Can any man view the lords of the bedchamber in that 

♦ In the yeat 1781, two committees of the Uouso of Commons, one a select and the 
other a secret eomniittec, were appointed to inquire into the affairs of the East Intlia 
(-oinipany, both at hotiie anrl abroad. The reports of the select committee were twelve, 
and those of the secret committee six, in number. 
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respectable light? and the whole fortune of the measure now depends on 
their deterramation. The rumour so often stated and alluded to, was calcu- 
lated and intended to answer an immediate and important end. I am far 
from saying that it ought. Those in high office and of elevated rank, should 
prove themselves possessed of high and elevated sentiments ; should join, to 
an exquisite -sense of personal honour, the most perfect probity of heart ; 
should discover as much dignity and strength of understanding as may be 
naturally expected from a superior education, the distinctions of fortune, and 
the example of the great and the wise. But how does this description agree 
with their mode of managing their proxies ? These they cordially give in 
before a rumour of the King's displeasure reaches their cars ; the moment 
this intimation is made, on the same clay, and within a few hours, matters 
appear to them in (][uite a difTerent light, and the opinion which they embrace 
in the morning is renounced at noon. I am as ready as any man to allow, 
what is barely probable, that these lords might receive new convictions, 
which, like a miracle, operated effectually and at once ; and that, notwith- 
standing their ])roxic‘S, from sucli a sudden and extraordinary circumstance, 
without hearing any debate or evidence on the subject, they rniglit feel an 
immediate and unaccountable impulse to make tlieir personal appearance, 

and vote according to tiicir consciences. Who would choose to say that all 
<0 ^ . , . . ‘ 
this may not actually have been the case : Tliere is certainly, however, 

a very uncommon coincidence In their lordship's peculiar situation and this 

\mexpccted revolution of sentiment ; and, w ere I disposed to treat the ma t ten* 

seriously, the whole compass of language alfords no terms sufhcicntl 3 ' strong 

and pointed to mark the contempt which 1 feel lor their conduct. It is an 

impudent avowal of political profligac}^ ; ns if that s])ecles of treachery were 

less infamous than any other. It is nut merely a degradation of a station 

which ought to be occupied only by the highest and most exemplary honour. 

but forfeits their claim to the characters of gentlenum, and reduces them to 

a level with the meanest and the basest of the species : it insults the noble, 

the ancient, and the ciiaracteristic indo}>endence of the English peerage, and 

is calculated to traduce and vilify the British legislature in the eyes ol’ all 

Europe and to the latest posterity. What magic nobility can thus charm 

vice ilito virtue I know not nor wish to know ; but, in any other thing than 

politics, and among any other men than lords of the bedchamber, such an 

instance of the grossest perfidy would, as it well de.serves, be branded with 

infamy and execration. 

Is there anything, then. Sir, more plain and obvious, tlian, that this 
great, this important, this urgent measure, is become the bandle of a desptv 
rate faction, wliose principal object is power and place ? It is the victim, not 
of open and fair reasoning, but of that influence which shuns the liglit and 
shrinks from discussion : for those who pledged their honour in its support, 
from an acknowledged conviction of its rectitude, its propriety and utility, 
have broken that faith, and rellmjuished tlicir own judgments, in conscfpiencc 
of a rumour that such a conduct would be personally resented by the 
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Sovereign. What bill, in the history of Parliament, was ever so traduced, 
so foully raisrepre.sented and betrayed in its passage through the dilFerent 
branches of the legislature? The stroke which must decide the contest, 
cannot come from its real enemies but its false friends ; and its fate, without 
example in the annals of this House, will be handed down to the remotest 
posterity, not as a trophy of victory, but as a badge of treachery. 

‘‘‘ Here, Sir, the right honourable gentleman, with his usual liberality, 
upbraids me with monopolising, not only all the influence of the Crown, 
the patronage of India, and the principles of Whiggism, but the whole of 
the royal confidence ; but all such round, unqualified, and unfounded impu- 
tations must be contemptible, because they are not true ; and the bitterest 
enemy, not lost to every sense of manliness, would scorn to become an 
accuser on grounds so palpably false. It is, indeed, as it has always been, 

only ambition to act such a part in my public conduct, as shall even- 
tually give the lie to every species of suspicion which those who oppose me 
seem so anxious to create and circulate : and if to compass that by every 
possible exertion from which no man in the sound exercise of his under- 
standing can honestly di.ssent, be a crime, I plead guilty to the charge. This 
I am not ashamed to avow the predominating passion of my life ; and I will 
cherish it, in spite of calumny, declamation, and intrigue, at the ^isk of all 
I value most in tlie world. 

13 ut, Sir, in this monopoly of influence, the lords of the bedchamber 
ought, at least, for the sake of decency, to have been excepted. These, wc 
all know, are constantly at the beck of w'hoever is minister of the day. How 
oiten have they not been stigmatised with the name of the household troops, 
who, like the PvtBtorian bands of ancient Kome,*'^ arc always prepared for 
the ready execution of every secret mandate I I remember a saying of an 
able .statesman, 'whom, though I differed with him in many things, I have 
ever acknowledged to be possessed of many eminent and useful qualities. 
The sentence 1 allude to I have always admired for its boldness and pro- 
j^iiety. It was uttered by the late George Grenville in experiencing a 
similar treachery, — and would to God the same independent and manly 
sentiments had been inherited by all who bear the name ! ‘ 1 will never 

again, said lie, *■ be at the head of a string of janissaries, who are dlways 
ready to strangle or di.^patch me on the least .signal.’ 

“ Where, Sir, is that undue, that unconstitutional, influence, with which 
the right honourable gentleman upbraids me and those with whom I act ? 
Are our measures supported by any other means than ministers have usually 
employed ? In what, then, am I the champion of influence ? Of the influ- 
ence of sound and substantial policy, of open, minute, and laborious discussion, 

* Gibbon, speaking of the Praaorian bands, says, “ They derived their institution 
from Augustus. That crafty tyrant, sensible that laws might colour, but that arms 
alone could maintain, his usurped dominion, had gradually formed this powerful body 
of guards, in eonst.int readiness to protect his person, to awe the senate, and either to 
pieveiit or to crush thvjiiist tnutioub ot rebellion.*^— -Hist , of the Decline aud Fail, eh. v. 
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of the most respectable Whig interest in the kingdom, of an honourable 
majority in this House, of public confidence and public responsibility, I am 
proud to avail myself, and happy to think no man can bar my claim. But 
every sort of influence unknown to the constitution, as base in itself as it is 
treacherous in its consequences, which is always successful because incapable 
of opposition, nor ever successful but when exerted in the dark, which, like 
every other monster of factious breed, never stalks abroad but in the absence 
of public principle, never assumes any other shape than a whisper, and never 
frequents any more public place of resort than the back stairs or closet at 
St. James's, — all this secret, intriguing, and underhand influence, 1 am 
willing and ready to forego. I will not even be the minister of a great and 
free people on any condition derogatory to my honour and independence as 
a private gentleman. Let those who have no other object than place have 
it and hold it 'by the only tenure W'orthy of their acceptance, secret influence ^ 
but without the confldence of this House as well as that of the sovereign, 
however necessary to my circumstances and desirable to my friends, the 
dignity and emoluments of office shall never bo mine. 

“ Is it, then, to the India bill I am indebted for this new a]>])ellation : Is 
there a single argument on this topic which has not been thoroughly and 
repeated^' discussed } But the right honourable gentleman has two strings 
to his bow : if he cannot blast me witli the people, by demonstrating Jiow 
this measure increases the influence of the drown, he will try what he can 
do with the Crown, by exhibiting it as generating an independence or 
aristocracy for the minister. His own popularity may go a great way in 
accomplishing the one, and secret influence will always be adequate to the 
other ; and by an incessant clamour against the whole of the business, 
fomented and propagated at the instance of a mean and interested faction, 
it is not unlikely he may succeed in both. But 1 must beg gentlemen to 
consider, that this measure, which owes all its imperfections and obnoxious 
qualities, not to the original text, but to the notes and commentaries of its 
numerous editors and interpreters, is intended merely as an experiment, 
subject to the cognizance and control of the legislature. Is there anything 
here independent of the three estates in Parliament assembled ? You say 
it is an executive power for which the constitution affords no prescription. 
But are you awar^ to vyhat extent this argument goes ? It deprives you, at 
one stroke, of all the manifold advantages which result from every possible 
modification of colonization. What system of government can be applied to 
any foreign settlement or territory whatever, which is not proscribed by the 
same reasoning ? And if this literal adherence to the form, in contradiction 
to the spirit, of the constitution, is to be adopted, without regard to the 
many' vast commercial interests which produce the most fertile resources, and 
form no inconsiderable share of our national strength and distinction, we 
shall soon be circumscribed within our original boundaries, and be accounted 
as little among the nations as ever we were great. , 

Conclusions, however, on such speculative tlieories as these are as idle 
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as unsatisfactory. We never pan forget that something must be done. I 
deny that anything has yet been offered or tried, more congenial to the 
constitution, more adequate to the object, or more advantageous to the 
community at large, than the bill in question. I am perfectly aware of 
whatever has been or can be alleged on the subject ; but, abstracted from 
the scramble of interest and the pitiful bugbears of design, not one solid 
objection on the point of influence has yet been advanced. The novelty of 
the system is quite as good a foundation for predicting the best as the worst 
consequences. It is rare that men are thus prone to misconstrue the plainest 
propositions without some latent purpose ; and we have the same right to 
comment on the motives on which the measure is opposed, as you have for 
reprobating those in which it originated. 

“ Even supposing the rumours on which the resolution was proposed were 
#rue, it is alleged that a noble duke^ in the other House coifnteracted the 
effect of one influence by another. It had been whispered that his Majesty 
had authorised his name to be used with a certain view ; his Grace, as the 
only expedient left for preserving the minds of their lordships unbiassed, and 
the personal honour of his sovereign unspotted, gave a negative to the fact. 
A tale was propagated which tended equally to traduce the Crown and 
embaiTass Government. How was he to defeat the obvious design of such 
a notorious libel on the best of princes } Was it liis duty to let it pass 
unnoticed, and shed undisturbed all its influence on the minds of those for 
whose instruction and emolument it was originally devised ? Or had he any 
other mode of averting its intention tind success th an by denying its reality ? 
It would be hard, indeed, to debar Ministers of a right to destroy falsehoods 
fabricated on purpose to destroy them. Such a prohibition amounts to their 
relinquishing a very material species of self-defence, which is one of the 
most valuable privileges of human nature ; and, whatever the right honour- 
a])le gentleman may be willing to sacrifice to oflice, this is one condition, at 
least, to which I will never be a party. 

“ The task, therefore, he has assigned me of being the champion of influ- 
ence, belongs more properly to himself; who has this night stood forward 
in defence of a practice which cannot be indulged for a moment but at 
the imminent risk of everything great and valuable which our constitution 
secures. With what consistency he embarks in a cau^e so hostile and 
ominous to the rights and wishes of Englishmen, those who have knowm his 
connexions and observed his professions will judge. Let him not, then, in 
the paroxysm of party zeal, put a construction on my conduct which it will 
not bear, or endeavour to stamp it with the impression of bis own. For that 
influence Avhicli the constitution has wisely assigned to the different branches 
of the legislature, I over have contended, and, I trust, ever shall. That of 
the Crown, kept witliin its legal boundaries, is essential to the practice of 
government ; but woe to this country the moment its operations are not as 
public and notorious as they are sensible and effective ! A great writerf has 

♦ The Duke ol' Portland. f Montesquieu— Esprit des Lois, liv. xi. eh. C. 
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said, that the English constitution will perish when the legislative becomes 
more corrupt than the executive power. Had he been as sound a judge of 
the practice as of the theory of government, he might have added, with still 
greater truth, that we shall certainly lose our liberty when the deliberations 
of Parliament are decided — not by the legal and usual — but by the illegal 
and extraordinary exertions of prerogative. 

“ The right honourable gentleman declares, that if the King is thus pre- 
vented from consulting his peers, w'ho are constitutionally styled the ancient 
and hereditary counsellors of the Crowm, or any other of his subjects, when- 
ever he is pleased to call for it, he would be a captive on his throne and the first 
slave in his own dominions. Does he, then, affect to think or allege that it is 
the desire of Ministers to proscribe all social intercourse between his Majesty 
and his subjects ? 1 will tell the right honourable gentleman thus far his argu- 
ment goes, and that is sometliing worse than puerility and declamation ; it is^ 
disguising truth under such colours as are calculated to render it odious and 
detestable. The Lords are undoubtedly entitled to advise the throne collec- 
tively ; but this does not surely entitle every noble individual to take his 
Majesty aside, and, by a shocking farrago of fiction and fear, poison the royal 
mind with all their own monstrous chimeras ! Whoever knows the mode of 
digesting j)usiness in the cabinet, must be sensible, that the least interference 
with anything pending in Parliament must be dangerous to the constitution. 
The question is not, whether his Majesty shall avail himself of such advice 
as no one readily avows, but who is answerable for such advice } Is the 
right honourable gentleman aware, that the responsibility of Ministers is the 
only pledge and security the people of England possess against the infinite 
abuses so natural to the exercise of this power ? Once remove this great 
bulwark of the constitution, and we arc, in every respect, tlio slaves and 
property of despotism. And is not this the necessary consequence of secret 
influence ? 

‘‘ How, Sir, are Ministers situated on this ground ? Do they not come 
into power with a halter about their necks, by which the most contemptible 
wretch in the kingdom may disijatch them ut j>leasure ? Yes, thc?y hold 
their several offices, not at the option of the Sovereign, but of the very 
reptile^ who burrow under tlic throne. They act the part of puppets, and 
are answerable for all the folly, the ignorance, and the temerity or timidity, 
of some unknown juggler behind the screen : they are not once allowed to 
consult their own but to pay an implicit homage to the understandings of 
those whom to know were to despise. The orfly rule by which they are 
destined to extend authority over free men, is a secret mandate which carries 
along with it no other alternative than obedience — or ruin ! What man, 
who has the feelings, the honour, the spirit, or the heart of a man, would 
stoop to such a condition for any official dignity or emolument whatever? 
Boys, without judgment, experience of the sentiments suggested by the 
knowledge of the world, or the amiable decencies of a sound mind, may 
follow the headlong course of ambition thus prccipitantly, and vault into the 
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seat while the reins of Government are placed in other hands ; but the 
Minister who can bear to act such a dishonourable part, and the country that 
suffers it, will be mutual plagues and curses to each other. 

“ Thus awkwardly circumstanced, the best Minister on earth could accom. 
plish nothing, nor on any occasion, however pressing and momentous, exert 
the faculties of government with spirit or effect. It is not in the human mind 
to put forth the least vigour under the impression of uncertainty. While 
all my best -meant and best. concerted plans are still under the control of a 
villainous whisj)er, and the most valuable consequences, which I flatter my. 
self must have resulted from my honest and indefatigable industry, are thus 
defeated by secret influence, it is impossible to continue in office any longer 
either with honour to myself or success to the public. The moment I bring 
forw'ard a measure adequate to the exigency of the State, and stake my repu- 
tation, or indeed whatever is most dear and interesting in lifs, on its merit 
and utility, instead of enjoying the triumphs of having acted fairly and un- 
equivocally, all my labours, all my vigilance, all my expectations, so natural 
to every generous and manly exertion, are not only vilely frittered but in- 
sidiously and at once whispered away by rumours, which, whether founded 
or not, are capable of doing irreparable mischief, and have their full effect 
before it is possible to contradict or disprove them. 

“ So much has been said about the captivity of the throne, while his 
Majesty acts only in concert wdth his Ministers, that one would imagine the 
spirit and soul of the British constitution were yet unknown in this House. 
It is wisely established as a fundamental maxim, that ‘ the King can do no 
wrong;’ that whatever blunders or even crimes maybe chargeiible on the 
executive power, the Crown is still faultless. But how Not by suffering 
tyranny and oppression in a free Government to pass with impunity ; cer- 
tainly not ; but the Minister who advises or executes an unconstitutional 
measure, does it at his peril ; and he ought to know, that Englishmen are 
not only jealous of their rights, but legally possessed of powers competent 
on every such emergency to redress their WTongs. What is the distinction 
between an absolute and a limited monarchy ? but that the Sovereign in the 
one is a despot, and may do what he pleases ; but in the other, is himself 
subjected to the laws, and consequently not at liberty to advise with any one 
on public affairs not responsible for that advice ; and th§; constitution has 
clearly directed his negative to operate under the same wise restrictions. 
These prerogatives are by no means vested in the Crown to he exerted in a 
wanton and arbitrary manner. The good of the whole is the exclusive object 
to which all the branches of the Legislature and their different powers in- 
variably point. Whoever interferes with this primary and supreme direction, 
must, in the highest degree, be unconstitutional. Should, therefore, his 
Majesty he disposed to check the progress of the Legislature in accomplish- 
ing any measure of importance, either by giving countenance to an invidious 
whisper, or the exertion of his negative, without at the same time consulting 
the safety of his Ministers, here would be an instance of mal-admini.stration, 
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for which, on that supposition, the constitution has provided no remedy. 
And God forbid that ever the constitution of this country should be found 
defective in a point so material and indispensable to the public welfare ! 

“ Sir, it is a public and crying grievance that we are not the first who have 
felt this secret influence. It seems to be a habit against which no change of 
men or measures can operate with success. It has overturned a more able 
and popular Minister (Lord Chatham) than the present, and bribed him with 
a peerage, for which his best friends never cordially forgave him. The 
scenes, the times, the politics, and the system of the Court, may shift with 
the party that predominates, but this dark mysterious engine is not only 
formed to control every Ministry, but to enslave the constitution. To this 
infernal spirit of intrigue we owe that incessant fluctuation in his Majesty's 
councils, by which the spirit of Government is so much relaxed, and all its 
minutest objects so fatally deranged. During the strange and ridiculous in- 
terregnum of last year,^ I had not a doubt in my own mind with whom it 
originated ; and I looked to an honourable gentleman (Mr. Jenkinson) oppo- 
site to me, the moment the grounds of objection to the East India Hill were 
stated. The same illiberal and plodding cabal which then invested the throne, 
and darkened the royal mind with ignorance and misconception, has once 
more bcc.» employed to act the same part. But how will the genius of 
Englishmen brook the insult ? Is this enlightened and free country, which 
has so often and successfully struggled against every species of undue influ- 
ence, to revert to those Gothic ages when princes "were tyrants, Ministers 
minions, and Governments intriguing ? Much and gloriously did this House 
fight and overcome the influence of the Crown by purging itself of ministe- 
rial dependants ; but what was the contractors' bill, the board of trade, or a 
vote of th(j revenue officers, f compared to a power equal to one-third of the 
Legislature, unanswerable for, and unlimited in, its dieting? Against thovse 

* Bet ween the resignation of J^ord Slielbiirne and the appointment of his sneeessors. 

t By 22 Geo. 111., c. 41, no person employed in iminagiug or eoUecting tlie excise, 
customs, stamp duties, salt duties, window, or house duties, c^r the revenue of the post- 
office, or in conveying mails, shall voto at any election, under a penalty of £100, By 
22 Geo. III., c. 4 d, no contracitor with Government for the publics service shall be 
capalde of being elected, or of sitting in the House of ( /\>nunons, so long as he holds 
any such contract, or derives any benefit from it. But this does not extend to contrai'ts 
with incorporated trading companies, or to persons upon whom pidilic contracts may 
devolve by descent, marriage, or wall, until they have been in possession of tlicm for 
tAvelvc months. And if any person disqualified by su«h a contract shall sit in the 
House, he shall forfeit £500 f-or every day; and if any person w'ho engiiges in a contract 
with Governtnent, admits any member of Parliament to a share of it, he shall forfeit 
£500 to the prosecutor. By ;Mr. Burke's act for regulating the expenses of the (uvil 
list establishment, 22 Geo. III., e. 82, the office of the Board of Trade and I’lantations 
wv'is abolished, and tlie duties of that dcp.artmcnt transferred to a committee (d‘ tlui 
IMvy Council, without salary. By the same act, thirty-six office's tenable by membeu's 
of Paiiiament >vere also abolished. — Animal Kegister, vol. xxvii., p, 14*1, Now, the 
duties of the Board of Trade and Plantations arc practically peHbrmcd by the President 
and Vice-President of the Board, both of whom receive salaries. 

YOL. II. 
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we bad always to contend ; but we knew their strength, we saw their dispo- 
sition, they fought under no covert, they wore a powerful, not a sudden, 
enemy. To compromise the matter, therefore, Sir, it would become this 
House to say, ‘rather than yield to a stretch of prerogative thus unprecedented 
and alarming, withdraw your secret inftuencc, and whatever intrenehraents 
have been made on the Crown we are ready to repair: take back those 
numei ous and tried dependants who so often secured you a majority in Parlia- 
ment ; we submit to all the mischief which even this accession of strength 
is likely to produce ; hut, for God’s sake, strangle us not in the very moment 
w'e look for success and triumph by an infamous string of bedchamber 
janissaries ! ’ 

“ The right honourable gentleman has told us, with his usual consequence 
and triumph, that our duty, circumstanced as vve are, can be attended wuth 
no difficulty whatever: tlje moment the Sovereign withdraws *his confidence 
it becomes us to retire. 1 will answer him in my turn, that the whole system 
in this dishonourable business may easily be traced. Aware of that glorious 
and independent majority which added so much dignity and supj)ort to the 
measure which appears thus formidable to secret inliuence, they find all their 
efforts to oppose it here abortive : the private cabal is consequently convened, 
and an invasion of the throne, as most susceptible of tlieir operivtlons, ])ro- 
posed. It was natural to expect that I, for one, would not be backward to 
spurn at such an interference. This circumstance affords all the advantage 
they wished. 1 could not be easy in my situation under tlie discovery of 
such an insult; and this critical moment is eagerly embraced to goad me 
from office, to upbraid me with the meanness of not taking the hint, to 
remind me in public of the fate which I owo to secret advice. When that hour 
comes — and it may not be very distant — that shall dismiss me from the ser- 
vice of the public,’'^* the right honourable gentleman’s example of lingering 
in office after the voice of the nation %vas that he should quit it, shall not be 
mine. I did not come in by the fiat of majesty, though by this fiat I am not 
URwilling to go out. I ever stood, and wish now, and always, to stand on 
public ground alone. I have too much pride ever to owe anything to secret 
influence. I trust in God this country has too much spirit not to spurn and 
punish the Minister that does ! 1 arrogate no pomp, however, from the for- 
mality of resignation. My noble friend, f I hope, thinks, with me, that the 
present is one of those singular junctures when it is necessary to act with 
caution as well as spirit. We arc certainly agreed not to retain our places any 
longer than we can maintain the dignity of Government with responsibility 
and effect ; and to the constitutional mandate of dismission we are prepared 
to bow with humility and obedience. We have been repeatedly reminded 
of our disagreeable situation ; but the chief fact to which we owe this in- 
coiiveniency was only not foreseen, from an idle opinion that no man could 
be base and servile enough to undertake it. But now, our eyes are open to 

• . * Mr. Fux Wits dismissed from office on the folio day. 

t Tjord North, 
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transactions, of which ocular demonstration only could have convinced us. 
We only beg" when the revolution, which it is supposed may be cifected in 
the royal breast, is authentically announced, we may be allowed to judge for 
ourselves. I will apprise gentlemen, however, that the situation of Ministers 
is at present extremely delicate. They stand pledged to the public and a very 
honourable majority of this House, not to relinquish the affairs of the State 
while in so much anarchy and distraction. And what Ministry could wish 
for a stronger or more desirable foundation than such a majority as have 
constantly voted with us } For my own part, I ever thought public confi- 
dence the only substantial basis of a sound Administration. The people of 
England have made me what I am ; it is at their instance I have been called 
to a station in their service, and, perhaps, it would not be treating them 
well, hastily to abandon the post to which they have generously raised me. 
The whole of that respectable arrangement in which I am but an individual, 
arc, in my opinion, bound in honour to do something at least for thirty 
millions of innocent people, whose expectations have been raised and flat- 
tered by our exertions ; who have long struggled under every oppression, 
and grappled 'with their fate in vain; whose wretched and deplorable cir- 
cumstances affect the British character in every corner of tlie w^orld with 
infamy aii^d horror; and who, at this moment, in spite of every exertion, 
both of the Legislature and of the court of directors, groan under the scourge, 
the extortion, and the massacre, of a cruel and desperate man,’*'^ whom, in my 
conscience and from my heart, I detest and execrate. 

“ It is im2)ossible to overlook or not to be surprised at the extreme eager- 
ness of the right honourable gentleman about our places, w'hcn twenty-four 
hours, at most, would give him full satisfaction. Is it that some new^ infor- 
mation may be requisite to finish a system thus honourably begun ? Or is 
the right honourable gentleman’s youth the only account wliicli can be given 
of that strange precipitancy and anxiety which he betrays on this occasion ? 
It is, in my opinion, the best apology which can be urged in his belialf. 
Generosity and unsuspecting confidence are the usual disposition of tj^is 
tender period. The friends of the right honourable gentleman, I doubt not, 
will soon teach liim experience and caution ; and, when once he has known 
them as long, received as many of their promises, and seen their principles 
as much tried, as f. have done, he may not, perhaps, be quite so prodigal of 
his credulity as he now is. Is he apprised of the lengths those men would 
go to serve their own selfish and private views ? that their public spirit is 
all profession and hypocrisy ? and that the only tie which unites and keeps 
them together is that they arc known only to each other, and that the 
moment of their discord puts a period to their strength and consequence ? 

If, however, a change must take place, and a new Ministry is to be formed 
and supported, not by the confidence of this House, or of the public, but by 
the sole authority of the Crown, I, for one, shall not envy that right 
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honourable gentleman his situation. From that moment I put in my claim 
for a monopoly of Whig principles. The glorious cause of freedom, of 
independence, and of the constitution, is no longer his, but mine. In this 
I have lived ; in this I will die. It has borne me up under every aspersion 
to which tny character has been subjected. The resentments of the mean 
and the aversions of the great, the rancour of the vindictive and the subtilty 
of the base, the dereliction of friends and the efforts of enemies, have not 
all diverted me from that line of conduct which has always struck me as the 
best. In the ardour of debate, I may have been, like all other men, betrayed 
into expressions capable of misrepresentation : but the open and broad path 
of the constitution has uniformly been mine. I never was the tool of any 
junto. I accepted of office at the obvious inclination of this House : I shall 
not hold it a moment after the least hint from them to resume a private 
station. * 

“ The right honourable gentleman is, however, grasping at place on very 
different grounds. He is not called to it by a majority of this House ; but, 
in defiance of that majority, stands forth the advocate and candidate for 
secret influence. How will he reconcile a conduct thus preposterous to the 
constitution, with those principles for w'hich he has pledged himself to the 
people of England? By what motives can he be thus blind to^ a system 
which so flatly and explicitly gives the lie to all his former professions t 
Will secret influence conciliate that confidence to which his talents, con- 
nections, and principles, entitle him ; but which the aspect under which he 
must now appear to an indignant and insulted public effectually bars his 
claim? Will secret influence unite this House in the adoption of measures 
wliich arc not his own, and to which he only gives the sanction of his name 
to save tliem from contempt ? Will secret influence draw along with it that 
affection and cordiality from all ranks, without which the movements of 
Government must be absolutely at a stand ? Or, is ho weak and violent 
enough to imagine, that his Majesty's mere nomination will singly weigli 
a^inst the constitutional influence of all these considerations ? For my 
own part, it has been always my opinion, that this country can labour under 
no greater misfortune than a Ministry without strength and stability. The 
tone of Government will ntw'er recover so as to establish either domestic 
harmony or foreign respect, without a permanent Ac^^ininistration ; and 
wlioever knows anything of the constitution, and the present state of 
parties among us, must be sensible that this great blessing is only and 
substantially to be obtained and realized in connexion with public confidence. 
It is, undoubtedly, the prerogative of the Sovereign to choose his own 
servants ; but the constitution provides that these servants shall not be 
obnoxious to his subjects by rendering all their exertions, thus circum- 
stanced, abortive and impracticable. The right honourable gentleman had, 
therefore, better consider how much he risks' by joining an arrangement 
thu§ hostile to the interests of the people ; that they will never consent to 
be governed by secret influence ; and that all the weight of his private 
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character, all his eloquence and popularity, will never render the midnight 
and despotic mandates of an interior cabinet acceptable to Englishmen. 

“When I say, in what manner, and to what ends, the wisdom and 
experience of our ancestors have thus directed the exercise of all the royal 
prerogatives, let me not be understood as meaning, in any degree, to detract 
from those dutiful regards which all of us owe as good citizens and loyal 
subjects to the j)rince who at present fills the British throne. No man 
venerates him more than I do, for his personal and domestic virtues. I love 
him as I love the constitution, for the glorious and successful efforts of his 
illustrious ancestors in giving it form and permanency. The patriotism of 
these great and good men must endear, to every lover of his country, their 
latest posterity. The King of England can never lose the esteem of his 
people, while they remember with gratitude the many obligations which 
they owe to hife illustrious family. Nor can I wish him a greater blessing 
than that he may reign in the hearts of his subjects, and that their 
confidence in his Government may be as hearty and sincere as their 
affection for his person.” 

The House divided on the question “ That the order of the day be now 
read.” Yeas, 80; Noes, 153. 

Mr. Bajecr’s motion was consequently carried by a majority of 73. It 
was then resolved, “ That this House will, on Monday next, resolve itself 
into a committee of the wliole House, to consider the state of the nation.” 
As a change of Ministers appeared to be a measure determined on by the 
King, and the dissolution of Parliament an immediate and necessary 
consequence, the majority of the House thought no time was to be lost in 
endeavouring to render the attempt as difficult as possible. With this view, 
immediately after the above resolutions were agreed to, Mr. Erskine moved, 
“ That it is necessary to the most essential interests of this kingdom, and 
peculiarly incumbent on this House, to pursue with unremitting attention 
the consideration of a suitable remedy for the abuses which have prevailed 
in the government of the British dominions in the East Indies ; and t^t 
tliis House will consider as an enemy to this country any person who shall 
presume to advise his Majc.sty to prevent, or in any manner interrupt, the 
discharge of this important duty.” The motion was opposed, on the ground 
of its interfering v;ith thp executive part of Government, and trenching on 
the undoubted prerogative of the Crown, without any justifiable cause. It 
was, however, carried by a majority of 147 to 73. 

On the same day, the 17th of December, Mr, Fox's India Bill was rejected 
by the Lords, on the motion for its committal, by a majority of 96 to 70, 
It was remarked, that the Prince of Wales, who was in the minority in the 
former division,* having, in the meantime, learned that the measure was 
offensive to the King, was absent on this occasion.f At twelve o'clock, bn 

* The division on the adjournment. — Vide ante, p. 133. 

t This step was taken by the Prince with the full concurrence of IVIi*. Fox.-— Moore s 
Life of Sheridan. 
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the following nighty a messenger delivered to the two Secretaries of State 
his Majesty’s orders, “ That they should deliver up the seals of their offices, 
and send them by the Under-secretaries, Mr. Prazer and Mr. Nepean, as a 
personal interview on the occasion would be disagreeable to him.*' On the 
next day, the seals were given by the King to Earl Temple, who immediately 
sent letters of dismissal to the rest of the Cabinet. At the same time, Mr, 
William Pitt was appointed First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. On the 22nd, three days after his acceptance of the seals, 
Earl Temple resigned them ; but Mr. Pitt proceeded in the formation of an 
Administration, in which Lord Thurlow ■was Lord Chancellor ; Earl Gower, 
afterwards created Marquis of Stafford, President of the Council ; the Duke 
of Rutland, Lord Privy Seal ; the Marquis of Caermarthen, and Lord 
Sydney, Secretaries of State for the Foreign and Home Departments; 
Lord Viscount Howe, First Lord of the Admiralty; and the Duke of 
Richmond, Master-general of the Ordnance. Mr, William Grenville and 
Lord Mulgrave succeeded Mr, Burke in the Pay-Office : and Mr. Henry 
Dundas was appointed to the office of Treasurer of the Navy. 


The Westminster Scrutiny, 

1784. Parliament was prorogued on the 24th of March, 1784, and on the 
next day dissolved by pi’oclamation ; and the new Purliament was summoned 
to meet on the 18th of May following. 

At the general election the candidates for the representation of the city of 
Westminster were I-«ord Hood, the great naval commander, and the late 
representatives, Mr. Fox and Sir Cecil Wray."*^ The struggle lay between 

^ (Tpon this occasion Mr, Fox published the following addresses to the electors of 
>®stininster. 

“ To tlie worthy and independent electors of the city and liberty of 
Westminster. « 

“ (.iKNTi.r/AiLN', — Ilis Majesty’s Ministers having thought iit, in contradiction to their 
own deehu’ations, in dt‘tianco of the sense of the House of ConiiiAnis, and without aiiy 
public pretoiuic whatever, to subject the nation to all the inconv^niiences which must 
infallibly attend a dissolution of Parliament at the present moment, I hrunhly beg leave, 
once more, to solicit the favour of your votes and interest to rex>rcseiit tliis great and 
respeetuhle city. 

To vsecui*e to the people of this country the weight which belongs to them in the 
scale of the constitution, has ever been the principle of my political conduct, 

** Conscious that in every situation (whether in or out of office), 1 have invariably 
adlievecl to this system, I cannot but flatter myself that you will again give yom sanction 
to those principles which first recommended me to your notice, and whierh induced you, 
at two subsequent periods, to honotu- me 'with your suffrages, I have the honoiu to he, 
Ocntlemen, &c. C. J. Fox.'* 

8t. James’ ‘Street, March 24,” 
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Mr. Fox and Sir Cecil Wray ; Lord Hood not being an object of hostility to 
either of them: After a severe contest for upwards of six weeks, the poll 
was closed on the 17th of May, 1784, and the numbers for the three candi- 

** To the worthy and independent electors of the city and liberty of 
Westminster. 

“ Gentlemen, — When the popular delusion in favour of the present Ministry was 
supposed to be most prevalent, I was confident that the good sense and steadiness of 
the electors of Westminster would be a proof against every art and every temptation. 

** The unparalleled success which 1 have experienced upon my canvass, fully justifies 
this confidence, and I have the greatest reason to expect that your partiality towards 
me will appear to have increased in i)roportion to the persecution of my enemies, 

' ■ “ As I have ever stood forth, and am always resolved to continuo firm, in the caiise 
of the people, so it is not to be wondered at that I should at all times be the object of 
the enmity of that pcrniciotis faction whose principles jire as adverse to the constitution 
as the dturk and ^Secret manner in which they have endeavoured to enforce them. 

“ It Nvould have been my most earnest wish to have jjaid my respects in person to 
every individual elector, if the extent of the city had not made it impossible. 

“ The veiy flattering reception I have met with arvu>ug those Avlioni 1 have had the 
oy>X)ortumty of seeing, cannot but add to my regret upon this ac*(M>unt. 

“ My x)ublic conduct is too well known to you to make any })rofessious lu’cossary ; 
uX)on that ground I first experienced your jjartiality ; iix>on that alone I can exx)ect to 
retain it. 

“ To you wlio have axix^roA'cvl it, I no(‘d say no more ; ?nid I will not bo guilty of the 
unbecoming tiattcry to those Avlm Iwive difiV'red from me, as to xna'tend that I shall in 
any degree deviate from tliat line of x>olitical conduct whi<0i first roconnnendc’d nu.> to 
your not.i<;o. 

“ Tlxuni these tried x^rincix)l(*s, I once more beg leave to solicit your votes, interest, 
and poll, at tin* ensuing (Election ; and I do assure you that no ex])ressious can do 
justice to the sentinnaits of gratitude and esteem with which 1 am, (tentlcmeu, Jte. 

“ St. James’ -street, Marcdi 31, 1784.” C. J. Fox.” 

“ To the worthy and independent electors of the city and liT)erties of 
AW’stminster. 

Gj^ntleaikn', — T he irresent state of the i)oll exhibits a gloiions example of AA'luit 
may be expc’cted from the xierscverance of iiidexjeudent men in the cause of liberty ami 
the constitution. ^ 

“ I beg leave most eaniostly to solicit the continuance of voiir gema*ims exertions in 
iny liivoiir. Tlie imx)ortance of every individual vote is now vsnUh iently evident ; and 
the nuiriher of eleidors who have assured me that they would come fV>rwi!rd nhenevor 
it should ax)i)ear that their vote might x>i’t»bably be decisive, leaves me no doul>t of 
success. 

** The unprecedented exertions which the servants of the CroAvn have thought them- 
selves at liberty to make against me, as well by an indecent jn'ostit;utioii of the most 
sacred names, as by every other sx)ecio.s of imcomtitutional infiuence, liave produced 
the effects naturally to be expected from such x>roeeedingrt, by raising the sxnrit and 
aw'akcniug the indignation of every honest and independent elector. 

** My public life is too well known to you to make any x>rofessions necessary. Those 
X)rinciples which brought about the glorioles roAxdution, which seated his Majesty’s 
illustrious family upon the throne, and which have x>roscrvcd the libeidy of this consti- 
tution, have ever been the inviolahle rule of my political conduct. 

“ TJX)on these grounds I again presume to request your siix)j)ort ; and if I should be 
hai>py enough to be re-elected representative of this great and rcsj)crtablo <'ity, you 
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dates were as follows ;^ — -For Lord Hood, 6,694 ; for Mr. Fox, 6,23S, and for 
Sir Cecil AVray, 5,998. On the announcement of this result, a written paper 
was delivered to the high bailiff, the returning officer, signed by Sir Cecil 
Wray and thirteen electors, demanding a scrutiny.^ This demand, although 
it was formally protested against by Mr. Fox and several of his adherents, 
and although the writ was made returnable on the following day, was 
acceded to. The high bailiff in his return to the precept stated the pro- 
ceedings, the number of votes for each candidate, and the scrutiny demanded 
by Sir Cecil Wray, adding that he could not make any other return until 
the scrutiny should be determined. Westminster, therefore, was without 
a representative ; but Mr. Fox sat in Parliament as member for Kirkwall, a 
Scotch borough. 

Immediately on the meeting of the new Parliament the conduct of the 
High Bailiff, in granting the scrutiny under the circumstances above-men- 
tioned, was warmly taken up by the Opposition, and as warmly defended by 
Mr. Pitt and his supporters. 

On the 24th of May, Mr. Lee, late attorney-general in the coalition 
administration, referring to the Statute 10 and 11 Wm. III., c. 7, which 
requires the return of writs of election “ on or before the day on which 
Parliament is culled to meet, and with all convenient speed, not ^exceeding 
fourteen days, after any election made by virtue of any new writ,^’ moved, 
“ That Thomas Corbett, bailiff of the liberty of the dean and chapter of the 
collegiate church of St. Peter, at AVostminster, whose duty it w'as to execute 
the precept directed to him by the sheriff of Middlesex, for the election of 
two citizens to serve in the present Parliament for the city of Westminster, 
and to return the same to the sheriff on or before the IBth day of May 
instant, being the day on which the present Parliament was appointed to be 
holden, having proceeded to take, and having finally closed, the poll before 
the said 18th day of May, ought to have returned two citizens to serve in 
Parliament for the said city.” The previous question having been moved by 
tl^ Master of the Kolls, Mr. Lee's motion was negatived by a majority of 
233 to 136. 

Oil the 25lh of May, Mr. Fox presented a petition to the House praying 
that it would order the high bailiff to make a proper and perfect* return 
to the writ, and said that he should move, if there was ^no objection to it, 
that his petition be referred to a committee to be ballotted for under Mr. 
Grenville’s Act;t but, after some debate, it was conceded that the Statute 

may depend upon finding iii me a steady supporter of the AVliig cause, a deteriniiied 
enemy to that secret infiuence by 'W'hich the present adiuinistration was created, and an 
unalterable Iriond to the rights of the people. 

‘‘ I am, with every sentiment of gratitude and respect, Gentlemen, &c. 

** 8t. .Tamos’ -street, April 26, 1784. “ C. j. Fox.” 

* Ftrfe Ajipendix to Annual llegister, vol. xxvii. 

t The 10th Geo. HI., c. 16, known . by the name of Grenville’s Act. By this Act, 
petitions against undue eh?ciions were referred to a select committee of fifteen members, 
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did not apply. The petition was then withdrawn ; but it was again pre- 
sented in the dourse of the same evening. Two petitions from electors were 
also presented a few days after. All were ordered to be taken into consider- 
ation at the same time ; and all parties by themselves or their counsel wxrc 
to be heard at the bar. Mr. Erskine, Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Garrow, 
appeared for Mr. Fox and his co-petitioners, and Mr. Mingay for the high 
baililf. 

June In the meantime, counsel having been heard and evidence 

offered at the bar of the House, Mr. Welbore Ellis moved, “ That it 
appearing to this House, that Thomas Corbett, Esquire, bailiff of the liberty 
of the city of Westminster, having received a precept from the Sheriff of 
Middlesex for electing two citizens to serve in Parliament for the said city, 
and having taken and finally closed the poll on the 17th day of May last, 
being the day next before the day of the return of the said writ, he be now 
directed forthwith to make return of his precept, and of members chosen in 
pursuance thereof.’* This motion gave rise to a most interesting debate, in 
the course of wliich Mr. Fox rose, and spoke as follows ; — 

“ Mil. SPI5AKER, 

“ Before I enter upon the consideration of this question, I cannot help 
expressing my surprise, that those who sit over against me (the Ministry) 
should have been hitherto silent in this debate. Common candour miglit 
have taught them to have urged whatever objections they have to urge 
against the motion of my honourable friend before this time ; because in 
that case I should have had an opportunity of replying to ilicir arguments ; 
and surely it would have been fair to allow me the slight favour of being the 
last speaker upon such a subject. But, Sir, I have no reason to expect 
indulgence, nor do 1 know that I shall meet with bare justice in this House. 
Sir, 1 say, ‘ that 1 have no reason to expect indulgence, nor do I know that 
I shall meet with bare justice in this House.* ’* 

In consequence of a murmur from the other side, Mr. Fox paused, and 
said, “ Mr. Speaker, there is a regular mode of checking any member in this 
House for using improper words in a debate, and it is to move to liave the 
improper words taken down by the clerk, for the purpo.se of censuring the 
person who has spoken them. If I have said anything unfit for this Iloust? 
to hear, or for me to utter — if any gentleman is offended by anything that 
fell from me, and has sense enough to point it out, and spirit to correct 
that offence, ho wdll adopt that parliamentary and gcntleman-like mode of 
conduct ; and that he may have an opjmrtiinity of doing so, I again repeat, 
‘ that I have no reason to expect indulgence, nor do 1 kno%v that I shall 
meet with bare justice in this House.’ 

who were sworn to inquire into the same, and a true judgment give according to the 
evidence. Fr(.‘VK>usly to the psvssing of Grenville's Act, the subject of disputed elections 
was referred to the House at large. The proceedings on election conxniittces are, now 
regulated by 7 and 8 Vic., c. 103. 
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“ Sir, I am warranted in the use of these words, by events and authorities 
that leave little to be doubted, and little to be questioned. The treatment 
this business has received within these walls^ the extraordinary proceedings 
which have sprung from it, the dispositions which have been manifested in 
particular classes of men, all concur to justify the terms I have adopted, and 
to establish the truth of what I have asserted. 

“If the declaration I have made, had happened not to have been supported 
by the occurrences I allude to, the very consideration of Mr. Grenville's hill 
is of itself sufficient to vindicate what I have said. That bill, Sir, originated 
in a belief that this House, in the aggregate, was an unfit tribunal to decide 
upon contested elections. It viewed this House, as every popular assembly 
should be viewed, as a mass of men capable of political dislike and personal 
aversion ; capable of too much attachment and too much animosity ; capable 
of being biassed by weak and by wicked motives ; liable to be governed by 
ministerial influence, by caprice, and by corruption. Mr. Grenville’s bill 
viewed this House as endowed with these capacities, and judging it, there- 
fore, incapable of determining upon controverted elections with impartiality, 
with justice, and with equity, it deprived it of the means of mischief, and 
formed a judicature as complete and ample, perhaps, as human skill can 
constitute. That I am debarred the benefits of that celebrated bill, is clear 
beyond all doubt, and thrown entirely upon the mercy, or, if you please, upon 
the wisdom, of this House. Unless, then, men are to suppose that human 
nature is totally altered within a few months — unless we can be so grossly 
credulous as to imagine that the present is purged of all the frailties of 
former Parliaments — unless I am to surrender my understanding, and blind 
myself to the extraordinary conduct of this House, in this extraordinary 
business, for the last fortnight — 1 may say, and say with truth, “ that I 
expect no indulgence, nor do I know that I shall meet with bare justice in 
this House.’ 

“ There arc in this House, Sir, many persons to whom I might, upon 
every principle of equity, fairness, and reason, object, as judges, to decide 
upon my cause, not merely from their acknowledged enmity to me, to my 
friends, and to my politics, but from their particular conduct u2)on this 
particular occasion. To a noble lord (Mulgrave) who spoke early \n this 
debate, I might rightly object as a judge to try me; who, from the fulness 
of his prejudice to me, and predilection for my opponents, asserts things in 
direct defiance of the evidence which has been given at your bar. The noble 
lord repeats again, that ‘ tricks’ were used at my side in the election, 
although he very properly omits the epithet which preceded that term when 
he used it in a former debate ; but does it appear in evidence tliat any tricks 
were practised on my part ? Not a word. Against him, therefore, who, in 
the teeth of the depositions on your table, is prompted, by his enmity towards 
me, to maintain what the evidence (the ground this House is supposed to go 
iipon) absolutely denies, I might object with infinite propriety as a judge in 
this cause. 
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“ There is another judge, Sir, to whom I might object with greater reason, 
if possible, than to the last. A person evidently interested in increasing the 
numbers of my adversaries upon the poll, but who has relinquished his right 
as an elector of Westminster, that his voting may not disqualify him from 
being a judge upon the committee to decide this contest : a person, too, Sir, 
who, in the late election, scrupled not to act as an agent, an avowed, and, 
indeed, an active agent to my opponents. [Lord Mahon took this to himself ; 
but Mr. Fox went on thus:] Is there any interruption, Sir? I hope not. 
I am but stating a known fact ; that a person who is to pronounce a judg- 
ment this night in this cause, avoided to exercise one of the most valuable 
franchises of a British citizen, only that he might be a nominee for my adver- 
saries, concluding that his industry upon the committee would be of more 
advantage to their cause, than a solitary vote at the election. This, Sir, I 
conceive would be a sufficient objection to him as a judge to try me. 

“ A third person there is, whom I might in reason challenge upon this 
occasion. A person of a sober demeanour, who, with great diligence and 
exertion in a very respectable and learned profession, has raised himself to 
considerable eminence : a person who fills one of the first seats of justice in 
this kingdom, and who has long discharged the functions of a judge in an 
inferior, hut very honourable situation."*^ This person, Sir, has, upon this 
day, professed and paraded much upon the impartiality with which he should 
discharge his conscience in his judicial capacity as a member of parliament 
in my cause. Yet this very person, insensible to the rank he maintains, or 
should maintain, in this country, abandoning the gravity of his character as 
a member of the senate, and losing sight of the sanctity of his station both in 
this House and out of it, even in the very act of delivering a judicial sentence, 
descends to minute and mean allusions to former politics — comes here stored 
with the intrigues of past times, and, instead of the venerable language of a 
good judge and a great lawyer, attempts to entertain the House by quoting, 
or by misquoting, words supposed to have been spoken by me in the heat of 
former debates, and in the violence of contending parties, when my noble 
friend] Jind I opposed each other. This demure gentleman. Sir, this great 
lawyei^ this judge of law and equity and constitution, enlightens this subject, 
instructs and delights his hearers, by reviving this necessary intelligence, 
that when I had the honour of first sitting in this House for Midhurst, I was 
not full twenty-one years of age and all this he does for the honourable 
purpose of sanctifying the high bailiff of Westminster in defrauding the 
electors of their representation in this House, and robbing me of the honour 
of asserting and confirming their right by sitting as their representative. 
Against him, therefore, Sir, and against men like him, I might justly object 

♦ Sir Lloyd Kenyon, Master of the Rolls. He had previously held the otlicc of 
Chief-Justice of Chester. Upon the resignation of the Chief- Justiceshij) of the King's 
Bench, by Lord Mansfield, in May, 1788, Sir Lloyd Kenyon sacceedc<l him, and was 
created Lord Kenyon, 
t Lord North. 


t Vida anio^ p. 1 . 
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as a judge, or as judges, to try my cause ; and it is "with perfect truth I once 
more repeat, ‘ that 1 have no reason to expect indulgence, nor do I know 
that I shall meet with bare justice in this House.’ 

“ Sir, I understand that the learned gentleman 1 have just alluded to (I 
was not in the House during the first part of his speech), has insinuated 
that I have no right to be present during this discussion, and that hearing 
me is an indulgence. Against the principle of that assertion, Sir, and 
against every syllable of it, I beg leave, in the most express tewns, directly 
to protest. I maintain that I not only have a right to speak, but a postive 
and clear right to vote upon this occasion ; and I assure the House, that 
nothing but the declaration I have made in the first stage of this business 
should prevent me from doing so. As to myself, if I were the only 
person to be aggrieved by this proceeding, if the mischief of it extended 
not beyond me, 1 should rest thoroughly and completely satisfied with the 
great and brilliant display of knowledge and abilities which have been 
exhibited by the learned gentlemen, vrho appeared for me and for my 
constituents at your bar. If I alone were interested in the decision of this 
matter, their exertions, combined with the acute and ingenious treatment 
this question has received from many gentlemen on this side of the House, 
whose arguments arc as learned as they are evidently unanswerable, would 
have contented me. But a sense of duty, superior to all personal advantage, 
calls on me to exert myself at this time. Whatever can best encourage and 
animate to diligence and to energy, whatever is most powerful and influencing 
upon a mind not callous to every sentiment of gratitude and honour, demand, 
at this moment, the exercise of every function and faculty that I am master 
of. This, Sir, is not my cause alone ; it is tlie cause of the English consti- 
tution, the cause of the electors of this kingdom, and it is in joarticular 
the especial cause of the most independent, the most spirited, the most 
kind and generous body of men that ever concurred upon a subject of 
public policy : it is the cause of tlie electors of Westminster ; the cause of 
those wlio, upon many trials, have supported me against hosts of enemies ; 
of those who, upon a recent occasion, when every art of malice, of calumny, 
and corruption — every engine of an illiberal and shameless system of govern- 
ment — when the most gross and monstrous fallacy that ever duped and 
deceived a credulous country, have been propagated and'' worked with all 
imaginable subtlety and diligence, for the purpose of rendering me unpopular 
throughout the empire — have, with a steadiness, with a sagacity, with a 
judgment, becoming men of sense and spirit, defeated all the miserable 
malice of my enemies, vindicated tliemselves from thp charge of caprice, 
changeableness, and fluctuation, and, with a generosity that binds me to 
them in every tie of aficctioii, supported me through the late contest, and 
accomplished a victory against all the arts and powers of the basest system 
of oppression that ever destined the overthrow of any individual. 

“ If, by speaking in this House (where many perhaps m^y think I speak 
too much), 1 have acquired any reputation; if I have any talents, and that 
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attention to public business has matured or improved tliose talents into any 
capability, of solid service, the present subject and the present moment, 
beyond any other period of my life, challenge and call them into action : 
when, added to the importance of this question upon the English constitu- 
tion, ^combined with the immediate interest I feel personally in the fate of it, 
I am impelled by the nobler and more forcible incitement of being engaged 
in the cause of those to whom the devotion of all I have of diligence or 
ability would be but a slight recompence for their zeal, constancy, firm 
attachment, and unshaken friendship to me, upon all occasions, and under 
all circumstances. 

“ There are two leading points of view in which this question should be 
considered. The first is, whether the high bailiff of Westminster has had 
sufficient evidence to warrant his granting a scrutiny, supposing that he 
posscs^sed a legal discretion to grant it ; the second, whether any returning 
officer can by law grant a scrutiny, even upon the completest evidence of its 
necessity ; which scrutiny cannot commence till after the day on which the 
writ is returnable. 

“It is of little consequence in which order the question is taken up ; but 
first I shall proceed upon evidence. 

“ The great defence of the high bailiff is built upon the circumstance of 
Sir Cecil W^ray and his agents having furnished him with regular lists of bad 
votes on my part ; and to prove that these lists were delivered, they have 
brought a witness who knows not a syllable of the truth of the contents of 
the lists. The witness who drew the affidavits, which affirm tliose bad 
votes to have polled for mo, upon cross examination appears equally ignorant 
of the truth of the affidavits, and therefore the burden of the proof rested 
upon the evidence of Affleck, whose testimony, novcrtlieless, after four 
lioiirs’ examination, is expunged from your books as inadmissible. Ex- 
punged, however, though it is, I wish the House to recollect the answers he 
gave concerning the descriptions of the bad voters which arc imputed to 
mo, and to the stated number of them. The number is said to be T13 ; and 
the House will recollect, that although I repeatedly pressed the witness to 
name some of them, he could not name even one. I questioned Affleck 
particiflarly, whether tlie 143 were persons who did not exist where they 
pretended to reside : his answer was, that some did reside in the streets as 
mentioned in the poll books, and that others could not be found at all. 
Those who could not be found at all, if any such there wore, might fairly bo 
deemed bad votes ; but the other class of voters involved a question of law ; 
and I submit to the House, whether if the evidence of this man, instead of 
being rejected as incompetent, had actually been admitted, the whole tenor 
of it, instead of exculpating, would not, in the strongest sense, tend to 
criminate the high bailiff. Had he known his duty, or been ^lisposed to 
discharge it, this he %vould have said to such a reporter : — ‘ You may be, 
and most likely are, interested in deceiving me ; after much argument^and 
discussion, I, as the sole judge in this court, have admitted those to be legal 
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votes, which you (of whom I know nothing,) affirm to be only lodgers or 
non-residents ; my situation is too solemn to be affected by such information, 
and therefore I dismiss it as unfit for me to proceed upon/ 

“ This should have been the high bailiff’s conduct ; but his conduct is the 
exact reverse of it. He receives this species of information, and from fhese 
sorts of men ; and not only this, but accepts affidavits imputing bribery to 
some persons wdio canvassed for me, acknowledging at the same moment 
that he had no cognizance of bribery, and never once inquires into the truth 
of the charge, nor whether any credit is due to the deposer, nor even who 
the deposer is. All this the high bailiff does in concert with my adversaries, 
secretly, collusively, without even once giving me, or any one of my agents, 
the very slightest idea that any such intercourse had subsisted between him 
(the judge of this court) and one of the parties, litigating that upon which 
he was to exercise his judicial function. 

“ To have received such information with the least attention W'as in 
itself criminal enough ; but studiously, cautiously, and deliberately, to have 
concealed it from me was base and wicked in the extreme. Had I been 
apprised of these machinations, I might liave established the falsehood of 
every accusation ; and surely, if justice had been the object of the high 
bailiff, ho would not rest one moment until he communicated ^o me the 
burden of these informations and affidavits, especially if he meant to over- 
turn the whole tide of precedents, and to innovate upon the j^ractice of all 
the rcturning-officers that ever lived in this kingdom, in granting a scrutiny 
to commence after the return of the writ. If truth was his aim, the obvious 
mode of ascertaining it was to have given the other party an opportunity of 
knowing the charges brought against them, to let them have the chance of 
contradicting their accusers ; and if we failed in falsifying these informa- 
tions, the high bailiff would have had this presumption in his favour, that it 
was only because we could not. But, Sir, not this, nor anything like it, did 
the high bailiff of Westminster. So far from acting like an impartial judge, 
he appears to have been the agent, or rather the mere tool, of m)^ opponents ; 
and every syllable of these informations upon which he acted might have 
been, for aught he knew, the vilest mass of falsehood and perjury that ever 
thwarted the course of justice. I say, then. Sir, if the high bailiff absolutely 
possessed a legal discretion in granting a scrutiny, to h£j,vo granted it upon 
this sort of evidence, and under these circumstances, was, to say no worse of 
it, an act that cannot be justified upon any obvious principle of law, reason, 
common sense, or common equity. 

“ But what will the candid part of the House think of this high bailiff, 
when they consider that the grounds of his vindication at your bar differ as 
much as light and darkness from his vindication in the vestry in Covent 
Garden, upon granting the scrutiny ? And here. Sir, I have to lament that 
the paper which he read to this House, as his defence, which the gentlemen 
opposite to me (the Ministry), for reasons as honourable perhaps to 
themselves as to the high bailiff, so stremiously opposed being laid on 
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the table, i» now impossible to be produced. That paper, Sir, would have 
enabled me, from his own words, to have proved to you that the principle 
he avowed at your bar, as the rule that governed him in this business, is 
exactly and directly the very reverse of the principle he pretended to act 
upon at the time of granting the scrutiny. Fortunately, however, this fact 
is established on clear, unquestioned, evidence before you. Mr. O'Bryen’s 
testimony is complete and decisive as to that point : his words were, ‘ that 
the high bailiff in the vestry, upon granting the scrutiny, disclaimed the 
informations delivered to him by Sir Cecil Wray and his agents ; that he 
replied with peevishness and some displeasure to Sir Cecil for having 
mentioned them ; that he declared ho believed ho had never read them ; 
certainly never with any attention : that he threw them aside unnoticed ; 
that they had not the least operation upon his judgment; and that 
they did not,^ in the very slightest sense, influence his determination in 
granting the scrutiny.’ These were his words. Atkinson, upon cross 
examination, was obliged to acknowledge this ; and Grojan’s want of 
memory upon it goes, of itself, a great way to establish the truth, if it 
required further corroboration. 

Now, let the House and the world judge of this high bailiff, who, upon 
granting tjie scrutiny, affects to be insulted at the supposition of his acting 
upon this ex parte information, and yet rests all his defence, at tlie bar of 
this House, upon that very ex parte information which, but a fortnight before, 
he disclaimed and despised. 

“ Without adverting to his shameful and scandalous conduct (which, if he 
had one spark of feeling, would make him blush to show his face, much less 
to avow the £ict) in holding this fraudulent intercourse with my enemies ; 
cautiously concealing that any such intercourse subsisted between them ; 
treacherously betraying the cause of justice, which his situation bound him 
to support inviolate, and basely lending himself to one party for the ruin of 
another; — can anything better show his iniquity, than varying the grounds 
of his defence according to the variation of scene and the pressure of 
exigency? This continual shifting demonstrates that he has no honest 
defence to make. Put the most favourable construction possible upon his 
conduct, and the best of the alternatives marks him a hypocrite at tlie least. 
If he has spoken tjutli in the vestry, he is an arrant liar before this House ; 
or, if he vindicates himself before you upon pure principles, he has grossly 
and wickedly deceived me and all who heard the contempt he expressed in 
the vestry for that information, tipon which he has expatiated at the bar of 
this House with such extraordinary reverence. 

“ So much for the consistency of the high bailiff respecting his alleged 
motives in granting a scrutiny. 

“ It is said on the other side of the House, that the poll was not a 
scrutiny, and said in express contradiction to the evidence produced at your 
bar. Never was a poll a scrutiny, unless the poll in question was such.. It 
is established by respectable testimony at your bar, that the poll was au 
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absolute scrutiny. It is proved that the parish books were constantly at 
the hustings, and each voter’s name, profession, and description, collated 
with the books. It is proved, that when the names of voters could not 
always be found in the parish books (which was often the case, and yet the 
votes perfectly legal), a gentleman in the interest of each side frequently 
went to the very street in which the voter said he lived ; that the vote was 
suspended until that inquiry was made, and that the decision was always 
governed by the report of the inquirers in such case. Was this, or was it 
not, a scrutiny ? But it was said, that the j^oll was crammed at one time ; 
and hence an inference is drawn that the poll was not a scrutiny. This is 
strange reasoning, surely ; to support this inference, it should be proved 
that votes were excepted to, and yet admitted in the hurry without 
examination or inquiry. Does this appear to be the case ? Nothing like it. 
With all Mr. Grojan's disposition to shelter the high bailiff — with all his 
power of memory at one time, and his want of it at another — does he assert 
any such thing ? No, Sir, he could not with truth ; and even he could not 
venture upon this without truth. Did you ever hear, or did such a thing 
ever happen, as that a returning officer, of his own accord, should reject any 
votes not excepted to by the contending parties? Certainly not. Those 
votes, therefore, in whose legality the candidates themselves agreqd? must be 
justly presumed by the high bailiff to be unexceptionable ; and from hence 
to suppose that the poll was no scrutiny, is weak in the extreme. In the 
early part of the election, it was the natural wish of each candidate to get 
to the head of the poll. Each brought up as many friends as possible, 
and this accounts for what they call cramming the poll. Respecting the 
high bailiff's difficulty in forming an opinion as to which of the two had the 
greater number of legal votes, had I been lowest upon the poll at the close 
of the election, there might have been some little colour for his affectation 
of scrutiny. Why ? J3ecause upon the days when the poll was most 
crammed, when the greatest numbers polled, and when there was least 
inquiry and least examination into their legality, Sir Cecil Wray had a very 
great majority over me. I began to gain upon my adversary, not when 
thousands polled of a day, but when only a few hundreds, and less than a 
hundred, polled on each day ; at a time when there was sufficient leisure to 
scrutinize the votes, and when the most acute, the most jealous and sharp, 
inquiry took place, as to the qualification of each voter, that was, perhaps, 
ever practised in any court of hustings. 

Witli a view to exculpate this high bailiff, his deputy, Mr. Grojan, 
related an incident which I shall notice, and the exultation of the opposite 
side of the House, at the time of that relation, renders that notice the more 
necessary. It was this : he asked a man which way the street lay in which 
he lived, and the man said it was that way, pointing his hand towards 
Drury-lane. ‘I immediately suspected him, and afterwards rejected him,’ 
says Mr. Grojan. Now, Sir, this story happens to be strictly true, and true 
to the confusion of those who relate it for the vindication of the high bailiff- 
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Were my election to depend upon the merits of a single vote, I do not know 
that I should prefer any other inhabitant of this great city before that very 
man then rejected by Mr. Grojan ; for in all Westminster there is not a 
better qualified, a more undoubtedly legal, voter, than that identical person. 
And what is the fact, Sir ? That this honest, ignorant man came to poll 
with liquor in his head, and (embarrassed by the scene, by the shouting, and 
by the manner, perhaps, of the question) made that absurd reply. These 
events. Sir, were not infrequent at that hustings ; and, when one considers 
the facility of puzzling such men in all places, — when one considers that 
Mr. Grojan is not, of all men living, the most embarrassed in the exercise 
of his duty, nor exactly the most anxious about the comments of by-standers 
upon his conduct, — there is little Avonder that honest, uninformed men, 
surrounded by thousands, with half-a-dozen inspectors plaguing them with 
different questions at the same moment, in the midst of noise and huzzaing, 
in that state of hilarity, perhaps, which is too frequent at general elections, 
should sometimes give a foolish, unconnected, answer to such interrogatories 
as generally come from Mr. Grojan. 

“I understand that a learned gentleman has said, that he would have 
closed the poll long before the high bailiff proclaimed his intention of doing 
so. I do pot mean to argue the legality of that position with the learned 
gentleman ; that the fact was exactly otherwise. Is all that it is necessary for 
me to maintain. It is in evidence before you, that he did not close it until 
the 17th of May, and then closed it, not from deficiency of voters, but for 
the express purpose of enabling himself to make his return by the 18th, the 
day on which the writ was returnable. The first, and the only, notice I had 
of his intention to dose the poll, was on the Thursday preceding ; and I do 
confess, and have always declared, that my object was to continue tbe poll 
during tbe three intermediate days, tliat the high bailiff might be obliged to 
assign this as his reason, since the act of closing the poll was his own act. 
In this I hold myself perfectly justifiable. During these three days, 1 confess 
it was my wish to protract the poll ; but I solemnly deny that it was ever 
prolonged by me a single hour more ; and also deny that, up to the 13th of 
May, I had any' proposal or any offer, that I could notice, for closing it. 

“ Attempts have been made to prove — and this is the last head of evidence 
I shall touch upon* — that insinuations came from us, at a certain period of 
the poll, of demanding a scrutiny. That some of my friends might have 
expressed that intention is very probable; but give me leave to say, Sir, that 
if I had myself formally demanded it, there is no rule of law that warrants 
a conclusion against me on account of my own conduct as a party. A 
thousand motives there may be to justify me in demanding of the high 
bailift' that which it would be perfectly right in him to refuse. If, in any 
case of litigation, a judge should grant to one of the parties whatever he 
wished, how could he ever come to a just decision or who would ever be 
defeated, whatever may be the badness of his cause ? 

But, Sir, has it been offered to you in proof, or is there a man that can say, 
von. II. 
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I ever did for one moment entertain the idea, much less express it, that a 
scrutiny could go on after the day on which the writ was returnable? Sir, I 
do assure you, so absurd, so preposterous, so pernicious a thought never 
once possessed me. I had occasion very maturely to consider this subject at 
the first Westminster election. Lord Lincoln demanded a scrutiny, which 
the high bailiff granted, and which the noble lord afterwards relinquished. 
I remember to have investigated the matter then. I consulted the greatest 
dead and living authorities, the best books, and the most learned men in my 
circle ; and the result was, that the granting a scrutiny before the return of 
the writ was legal ; but no book, no lawyer, no man, before this time, ever, 
to my knowledge, maintained that a scrutiny could be continued, much less 
begun, after the day on which the writ was returnable. 

“Then, say my enemies, why did you expect the high bailiff to grant 
you a scrutiny, which you must know could not be finished before the 
18th of May? And at that I see the gentlemen on the opposite bench (the 
Ministry) exult a little. But, Sir, it is a weak and childish exultation. Do 
they think, or, if they deceive themselves, can they believe the public will 
think, that I could have been so gross an idiot as to suppose a scrutiny of 
this election could be over before the 18th, with the instance of Vandeput 
and Trontham staring me in the face, where an unfinished scrufjny lasted 
above five months Can they imagine I could hope a scrutiny in this case, 
where upwards of three thousand voters polled more than at the contested 

* Lord Trontliam, eldest son of Earl Gower, sat for the city of Westminster in the 
year 1749, and having accepted a place at the Board of Admiralty, his seat iu 
j\arUament became vacant. TTpon his offering himself a candidate for re-elec!tion, he 
was oppost*d by Sir George A'andepiit. After a scvci*e contest, the election was 
de< hired to he in favour of Lord Trontham ; w’hi’reupon Sir George Vandepiit and his 
adherents demanded a scrutiny, which was granted by the high bailiif. The scrutiny 
was x>rotracted for several months, l>ut no return day was named in the writ. 4'he 
numbers polled on this occasion were: for Lord Trontham, 4,811; for Sir George 
Vandeput, l,6fll4. 'I'lic contest between Vandeput and 'rrentham is ineinorahle for the 
violent jn'occediugs wliich it gave rise to, on the part of the C'ommons House of Par- 
liament, against Mr. Alexander Murray, brother of Lord Elihauk, In the course of an 
incpiiry before the House, founded on a petition against the rettmi, the high bailiff 
complained of having been insulted in the discharge of liis duty by Mr. Murray. Tlic 
House determined to hear both jiarties by counsel, and ordered Mr. Muivay to give 
bail for his appearance from time to time. After hearing Avitnesses on both sides, it 
was resoh^ed that Mr. MuiTay should be committed to Xev'gate, and that he should 
receive this sentence ui)on his kuees at the bar of the House. Ho accordingly 
aX>peaxed, and when directed by the Speaker to kneel, he steadily refused to obey. It 
Ava.s then ordered, that lio person sliould have access to him in prison : an order which, 
on account of his ill-health, Avas soon afterAA'ards relaxed. At the termination of the 
session, Avhen the authority of the Hoaisc ceased, he wa.s accompanied fiom prison by 
a sort of trium]jhal lArocession. In the next session, the House again made an order 
for liis committal to x)riHon, but, in the meantime, Mr. Murray had quitted the country. 
— Smollett’s Hist, of England, vol. iii., pp. 67 et $eq., and 80 at seq , ; Hallam*s Consti- 
tutiaiud Hist., A’ol. hi., iip. 868, 869; Lord Mahon’s Hist., Ami. iA'., pp. 28, 29; Pari. 
Hist., vol. xiv., pp. 7<)1, 762, 870 etseq.^ and p.- 1068 et s^q. 
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election of Vandeput and Trentham, could by any possible means be over 
before the 18th.^ Surely not. A tolerable knowledge of Mr. Thomas 
Corbett, the high bailiff of Westminster, gave me no extravagant hopes of 
success in any scrutiny where he was to be the sole judge ; and, therefore, 
all I ever meant was, that an inquiry might take place previous to the 18th ; 
w^hich inquiry might enable us to form the train and order of the necessary 
evidence, that we might the better know ho^y to discover the different 
species of bad votes, and class, under their various heads, those which were 
doubtful, those which were suspected, and those which were positively 
illegal ; and so far to methodize, arrange, and simplify, the business before 
the return, that we might go on in the committee, under Grenville’s bill, 
with the greater facility and expedition, and with less expense ; and this 
would have been a material point of preparation for us. 

“This, Sir,* was all I ever meant by a scrutiny before Mr. Corbett, and all 
tliat any man of common fairness and liberality can suppose I meant. 

“ A noble lord over against me (Lord Mulgrave), in his zeal to exculpate 
the liij-vh bailiff, charges me with having intimidated him, and charges it 
upon the evidence of Mr. Grojan. That noble lord, disdaining all regard to 
consistency whenever he thinks he can impute a fault to us, at the same 
moment tjiat he asserts the high bailiff was intimidated, pronounces a flashy 
panegyric upon the firmness and intrepidity of the very man ]\e affirms to be 
thus terrified. Hut, Sir, the high bailiff was threatened — and how ? Was 
it by threats of assaulting him ? No. Was it by liolding up the fear of 
danger to him, by mobs or riots ? No. Was it by a menace of taking away 
his books, breaking the peace of the hustings, and interrupting him in the 
discharge of his duty ? No, no. But it was by warning him of tlie 
consequences of unjust partialities, false or corrupt decisions ; it was by 
threatening him with legal punishment, if he did not make the law of the 
land the rule of his conduct, Grojan tells you, that he believes these threats 
sometimes induced the high bailiff to make decisions in my favour, contrary 
to his judgment. Yet this is the man, whose firmness and intrepidity the 
noble lord commends so much, and whom the Government of this country is 
straining every nerve to bear harmless through this unprecedented business. 
All officer, whose deputy, as a palliation of greater guilt, defends him, by 
saying that he conjmitted a palpable breach of his duty, and only because he 
is threatened with legal punishment, if he acts against law ! Sir, for my 
own part, I believe there is as much sincerity in the noble lord’s panegyric, 
as there is veracity in the deputy bailiff’s inference from these threats. All 
I wish, however, is, that you w'ould properly notice this species of intimida- 
tion. It is an intimidation, Sir, the influence of which, I hope, will reach 
every man, every magistrate, in this country, however splendid his station, 
however lifted up above his fellow-creatures in office or dignity, to keep 
before his eyes the danger of a vicious or a wanton breach of the law of the 
land. Would to God this House were in a capacity to become an object of 
those consequences, which the verdict of a jury would determine to follow a 
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violation of the laws! With what content, with what confidence, should 1 
submit my cause to such a tribunal ! 

“ Having now, Mr. Speaker, gone through the various depositions that 
have been made before you; having from the evidence shown that the 
alleged grounds of the high baililTs first granting this scrutiny w^ere the 
direct reverse of those he declares to this House to have been his motives ; 
having shown that he was in habits of clandestine intercourse with my 
opponents ; having shown that he was in the constant course of receiving 
ex parte information in an illicit and shameful secrecy ; having shown that 
he positively and solemnly denied this series of iniquitous proceedings in the 
vestry, which he boldly avows at your bar ; having shown that the poll was 
as much a scrutiny as any poll can possibly be ; having explained my views 
in the event of my demanding a scrutiny ; having described the species of 
intimidation used to this man, and confirmed that, so far fron\ exculpating, 
it tends deeply to criminate him ; having shown this, Sir, and shown it by 
the evidence which you have heard at your bar, I shall conclude this part of 
my subject, with submitting to every man of honour and candour who hears 
me, whether he really thinks that the high bailiff of Westminster exercised 
a sound and honest discretion in granting a scrutiny, supposing, for argument 
sake, that he actually possessed a legal power to grant it. ^ 

The remainder of what I have to say shall be directed to prove that he 
had no such power, and to lay before you the fatal eflects of such a prece- 
dent as the loss of this question will afford. 

“ I am not a professional man, and cannot be supposed to speak with the 
information of professional gentlemen upon n legal subject ; there are, how- 
ever, general and fixed principles of common sense, which serve to guide an 
unlearned man upon a subject of this kind. Four different ways occur to 
me, by wdiich, in a case of doubt, the hi>v might be discovered and ascertained. 
First of all, I should look into the statute-book upon the table. If, upon 
searching there, 1 found an Act of Parliament upon the point in dispute, 
doubt and conjecture w'ould cease at once, and all would be clear and certain ; 
but if I could find no act to regulate the case in question, I should then, in 
the second place, have recourse to practice and precedent, and inquire what 
had been done in similar casc?s on similar occasions ; in other words, I should 
try what is the common law. If I found practice and preced<>nt direct me, then 
everything would be plain and easy; but if no statute and no precedent should 
be found, by which I could steer in this ambiguity, my next obvious resort 
would be to legal analogies, to cases which, though not precisely the same 
in all points, would yet be perfectly similar in principle. If in this department 
of research I found anything to direct me, there, too, all would be smooth, 
intelligible, and certain ; but if I found no positive statute, or precedent, or 
practice at common law, and no legal analogy, whereby I might discover the 
fact, there Avould then be much difficulty indeed, but not an insurmountable 
one; •still 1 should make an effort, and my last and fourth resort should be to 
the experience and understanding of mankind — to those arguments which 
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common sense suggests — to fair conclusions declucible from fair reasoning, 
founded upon tlie immutable principles of policy and expediency. 

Now, Sir, if some of these various modes of defining the law should 
happen to favour me upon the present subject, and that others should unfor- 
tunately militate against me, still I may be right in my position, but not 
with that fulness of conviction, that clearness of certainty that I miglit 
wish. The case, however, is so entirely otherwise, that I do venture to 
affirm, and engage to prove to the satisfaction ofevery man capable of being 
satisfied, that not only nothing in any of these difierent ways of attaining 
the fact does operate in the slightest degree against me, but that all and 
each concur in supporting me, and demonstrating the illegality and violence 
of my enemies in the present business. I do, therefore, assert, that the high 
bailiff of Westminster, in granting this scrutiny, has violated the law of the 
land, by the combined force and testimony of these four tests; b}*^ the 
statutes, by the common law, by the analogies of law, by policy and expe- 
diency. First as to the statutes : — 

“ The Act of 10 and 11 William III. was made for the avowed pur- 
pose of checking the bad conduct of returning officers. The preamble of 
the bill, and every clause in it, proves this to have been the object of enacting 
it. As the part of it which relates to returns is merely directory, it is gross 
and absurd to construe it in any other manner than that which makes it 
answer the evident purpose for which it is enacted. It requires that the 
writs for any future Parliament shall be returned on or before the day that 
Parliament is called to meet ; that the return shall bo made to the clerk of 
the Crown, wdiich clerk of the Crown is authorised to receive four shillings 
for every knight, and two shillings for every burgess. It imposes a penalty 
upon the sheriff, if he docs not make his return on or before this day. 

Now observe the construction given by the op])osite side of tlie House 
to this plain intelligible statute. It is true, say they, this act is binding upon 
a sheriff, but not at all upon a mayor or bailiff. Why ? Because a mayor 
or baiiifi* are not mentioned.’’^ True, they arc not mentioned, and probably 
the action I spoke of some time ago, might not lie against the high bailiff*; 
not that he has not openly transgressed the spirit of the law, but because the 
penal part of every statute is to be construed according to the strict letter of 
the Act ; but I submit to the House, whether they ever heard so low, so vile, 
so dirty a quibble ; whether they ever heard so base a perversion of common 
sense, as to suppose the legislature of this country to have been such a set 
of idiots, such a herd of miserable beings, as that, in an Act made for the 
avowed and declared purpose of correcting and punisliing the misconduct of 
returning officers, they should have provided against the partialities, corrup- 
tion, and roguery of sheriffs, and have left the nation at the mere mercy of 
mayors and bailiffs without restraint, redress, or punishment. This is the 

* The words of the Act in question, 10 and 11 Wm. 111., c. 7, are, “ Tlie sherift' oi- 
o^Aer officer having the execution and return of any such writ’* [for the calling and 
assembling of Parliament, or for the choice of any new member to serve therein], &c. 
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coilstruction put upon this Act by his Majesty’s Ministers, the patrons of 
this high bailiff, although they see these express words in the body of the 
Act : ‘ That the clerk of the Crown shall receive at the time of these returns 
(which returns must be made on or before the day of the meeting of such 
new Parliament) four shillings for every knight, and two shillings for every 
burgess.* Why mention the word ‘ burgess,’ if that Act is not meant to compel 
the return of the writ under which he is chosen ? Was there ever such an out- 
rage upon common sense as to maintain — although they see the fee stated for 
the burgess to pay— though they see the return required proceeding from the 
sheriff’s precept to the mayor or bailiff — that the mayor or bailiff is not 
obliged to make a return within the time prescribed by the same Act, that 
is, on or before the day that the new Parliament shall be called to meet ? 

“ But there is another point which defines the meaning of the legislature 
to a certainty, and it is the exception in favour of new WTits upon vacancies. 
In that case there is an obligation that the return be made within fourteen 
days after the election upon that vacancy. Is it consistent with reason, or 
rather is it not making downright nonsense of this Act, to suppose that it 
should compel a return within a certain time in cases of vacancy ; but that 
\ipon a general election, all should lie at the mere will and pleasure of the 
returning officers ? Will the gentlemen urge the same contemptiRc reason- 
ing here, and assert that the compulsion in this case only respects the returns 
of knights of the shire ? What ! that an Act should be made to prevent the 
collusion and knavery of returning officers, yet that it extends only to the 
preclusion of frauds in returning about one hundred, because they arc knights 
of the shire, and leaves the remaining four hundred at the discretion of every 
mayor or bailiff? Sheriffs are, in general, of a rank and character much 
superior to the other returning officers, yet the witol* caution the honour- 
able interpreters of this Act impute to the English legislature is, that they 
guarded against abuses from that class of returning officers whose fortune 
and sphere of life presumed most for their integrity ; and made no provision 
whatever for the possible misconduct of that very description of returning 
officers whose situation gave the least pledge or security for honest and 
incorrupt conduct. If I am not mistaken, this sjiecies of reasoning parries 
'with it its own refutation. 

“ A noble lord over against me (Lord Mulgrave) has advanced a singular 
kind of argument indeed, touching the intention of this Act of King William. 
He has read to you from the journals an instruction to the committee 
appointed to bring it in, which instruction suggests to them the introduction 
of a clause to secure the returns for cities and boroughs within the specified 
time, and, in a style of inference peculiar to himself, he concludes, that, as the 
express words do not appear in the statute, the legislature never meant to 
include the returning officers of cities and boroughs. 

Now I will take upon me to say, that every other man in this country 
(that noble lord and those who concur with him in opposition to my honour- 

* Wise, knoM'in^, nkilful : scimsy Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Diet, 
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able friend’s motion excepted,) capable of understanding the sense of an Act 
of Parliament, will draw the direct reverse of his conclusion from the non- 
insertion of that clause. The sole view of this statute was to correct the 
abuses of returning officers. The instruction from the House to the committee 
proves that the disease extended to mayors and bailiffs. The omission of 
that clause, therefore, clearly demonstrates that the framers of the Act 
thought the suggestion fully comprehended in the Act as it stands, and that 
it would be mere tautology and needless repetition to be more explicit. 
What a miserable legislature must fhat be, which, in the act of applying a 
remedy to an acknowledged evil, creates a ten times greater one than that 
which it endeavours to cure. Those who made this law, were, in my opinion, 
good politicians, but they were evidently not good prophets, for they did not 
foresee that an hour would come when men would rise up and put such a 
constriiction upon their labours as marked them the most despicable set of 
drivellers that ever insulted society under the appellation of law-makers. In 
a word, Sir, I contend that the statute of King William is decisively and 
completely with us. 

“ The 23rd of Henry VI. is likewise with us, and does afford me a legal 
remedy against the high bailiff*, of which I shall most certainly avail myself. 
That Acti authorises the sheriff* to issue his precepts to the returning officers 
of cities and boroughs. It requires that they shall make a return to tlic 
sheriff, and gives the person chosen, and not return (id, an action, which must 
be brought within three months after the meeting of Parliament. From this 
it is evident that the return of the writ, and of the precept proceeding from 
the writ, must be at one and the same time, namely, by the meeting of tlie 
Parliament. For, otherwise, observe what rank nonsense this statute would 
be. This misconduct of returning officers made it necessary to give a power 
of legal punishment to the party chosen and not returned. That jxjwer is 
here given ; hut if we can suppose that the Act does not compel the return 
to he positively made by the meeting of Parliiimcnt, the penalty is all a 
farce : for who will make a return that will subject him to a civil action, if 
it he in his power to avoid it ? Whether the return he true or false, there- 
fore, jt is as clear as day-light, that some return must be made by the 
meeting of Parliament. For it is insulting common sense to say, that the 
man who incurs a» legal penalty shall have a legal power of evading it. Tha t 
is to say, that a returning officer may, of his own authority, prolong his 
return until the three months pass away, within which time alone the action 
can commence for the punishment of this gross abuse. 

1 have, therefore, Sir, no difficulty in saying, and I am confident every 
fair man agrees in the truth of it, that these two Acts, in their letter, as well 
as their spirit, demonstrate that the high bailiff of W ostminster, in granting 
this scrutiny, has positively broken the statutes of the land. 

“ The second point to which I shall advert in the arrangement of this 
argument is the point of practice, or what the common law is upon this 
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occasion ; and the best way to show that the high bailiff of Westminster's 
return is against both the one and the other, is to observe this fact: that in 
all the records of Parliament, in all the annals of election, and in the history 
of this country, a single precedent cannot be found to justify this extra- 
ordinary return. The main and evident drift of it was to deprive me of the 
benefit of Mr. Grenville's bill ; and to accomplish this end, do but observe 
how many obvious modes of return he passed by. Had the bailiff done his 
duty, and returned Lord Hood and me, Sir Cecil Wray would not have been 
injured, for he would instantly have petitioned, and the merits of the election 
would have been tried by a committee upon their oaths. Had the bailiff, doubt- 
ing, as he pretends, the legality of my majority, returned, as he undoubtedly 
might have done, Lord Hood and Sir Cecil Wray, then I should have peti- 
tioned, and one of Mr. Grenville's committees would have redressed me. Had 
he returned Lord Hood alone, still it was cognizable by Grenville’s bill. A 
petition against an undue return would have been presented, and this House 
would infallibly have prevented all interference in the matter, except in 
appointing the committee. Or if he had returned the throe candidates, the 
double return entitled it to a priority of hearing (upon that great and funda- 
mental maxim, that the first object was to have the House complete), and a 
committee under Grenville's bill would instantly have tried the me^i^ts of the 
return, and rescued the case from the prejudices and party influence of the 
House of Commons. At all events, my sitting here for Kirkwall rendered 
an immediate discussion and decision upon the busine.ss indispensable, as 
petitions complaining of pluralities of election are always heard in order, 
next to double returns : thus you see with what dexterity this has been 
managed. 

“ This curious return had two views : first, to exclude me from sitting for 
W estminster ; secondly, to deprive me of the advantage of Mr. Grenville’s 
bill. And, Sir, does any man think this return was the fabrication of Mr. 
Thomas Corbett ? The party spirit and personal rancour, so visible in his 
defence before this House, confirm that he has all the di.sposition, if not all 
the ability, in the world to do me every mischief ; yet I cannot be persuaded, 
when I consider who they are that take the lead in his vindication before 
this House, and when I observe how very familiar they appear to be with 
this historical return (as my noble friend has well called it)», that so peculiar, 
so ingenious, and so original, a fragment as this, could ever have been his 
sole production. In a word, Sir, this cursed historical return, this return 
unmatched and unprecedented in the history of Parliament, is the only 
species of return that could have robbed me and the independent electors of 
Westminster of a fair hearing before that admirable judicature instituted by 
Mr. Grenville’s bill. 

“ A learned gentleman who appears at your bar for the high bailiff, admits 
that no instance of this kind ever happened before ; and to induce the House 
to support his client, he says, it will never happen again. How he comes to 
know that a line of conduct, so convenient to a minister, so well suited to 
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those who have the power to oppress, and a disposition to exert every power 
against those they dislike, w’ill not be repeated, the learned gentleman him- 
self best knows ; but surely, after such an admission, to pray the sanction of 
this House for an act allowedly unprecedented is somewhat singular. The 
learned gentleman's prophecy is surprising it is true ; but the argument 
drawn from that propliecy is still more surprising. Grant the scrutiny, says 
he, in this case ; but you certainly never will do the like again. Perpetrate 
the most gross and glaring injustice deliberately, for you will never commit , 
a similar outrage hereafter. A good understanding, however, seems to pre- 
vail between those within and those outside of the bar ; and the intimation 
of a learned gentleman over against me, of an intention to bring in a bill to 
regulate this matter in future, does, in a great measure, account for the 
prediction of the high bailiff s counsel, that this iniquitous precedent will be 
no example foi* future imitation. Now, Sir, I take the first opportunity of 
declaring, that a bill declaring the law, after a decision directly contrary to 
law, shall be opposed by me with all the faculties and force I am master of. 
This is no new principle with me. 1 have ever set myself against the affec- 
tation of applying a remedy upon erroneous decisions subversive of law im 
supreme courts of judicature. In the case of the determination concerning 
general b<yids of resignation of church-livings in the House of Lords last 
year, a bill passed there, and ^vas sent afterwards to this House, the purport 
of which was, to declare the law in that case, after a determination, which 
reversed the uniform current of decisions in Westminster Hall for a series of 
ages.’^ Such a bill w^ould have been most fatal in its example, because it 
would have taken away the only check, restraint, and control, upon courts of 
dernier appeal. It would take aw'ay the general public inconvenience arising 
from the false determinations of superior courts. I opposed that bill, Sir, 
and opposed it with success, for this House rejected it. I shall oppose the 
bill suggested by the learned gentleman upon the same principle, and every 
other bill of the same tendency. For surely there cannot be a more bare- 
faced violence of decency and justice — a grosser mockery of the common 
sense of mankind, than to authorise a scrutiny, in direct opposition to the 
whole tide of precedents, and exactly subversive of positive law^ ; because 
you intend to bring in a bill to prevent the repetition, in future time, of so 
scandalous and shqpking a proceeding. 

An incident occurs to me which it will be proper to mention. Much 

♦ Mr. Fox here refers to the case of the Bishop of London v, Ffytchc (3 Burn’s 
Eecl. liaw', 325 ; 1 East, 487 ; 3 Long., 142). In that case the House of I/ords (30th 
May, 1783), held that a presentation to a benefice after a general bond of resignation, 
that is, a bond to resign upon the request of the patron, is illegal : the bond being given 
for the purpose of obtaining the p/fesentation, and, therefore, simoniacal. By 9 Geo. IV., 
c. 94, a bond to resign in favour of any one person w'homsoever, t(j he specially named 
and described therein, or of one of tw'o person.s, both to be specially named and described 
therein, tmd each of them being, either by blood or maiTiagc, an uncle, son, grandson, 
brother, nephew, or grandnephew of the patron specified in the Act, is made efledtual 
at law% and may be enforced in equity. 
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discussion formerly took place upon this subject of regulating scrutinies, 
and especially at the time of the Oxfordshire election"*^ (concerning which 
election I shall presently trouble the House with a few observations). Great 
pains and labour were employed then, with a vie\v to frame an Act of 
Parliament upon the subject ; and a great man, whose name I'*mention only 
in the purest respect and reverence for his character (Lord Mansfield), took 
an active part, and gave the whole attention of his extensive and shining 
^ talents to the business. Yet, after the most deliberate and mature consider- 
ation of the subject, even he abandoned it, in the despair of being able to 
accomplish any system of management from wliich many evils and various 
disadvantages, impossible to be remedied, might not flow. All attempts to 
regulate scrutinies by Act of Parliament weie then, consequently, given up. 
The learned gentleman (Mr. Hardingc) will excuse me, if I cannot easily 
believe that he will effect that which liord Mansfield relinquished as imprac- 
ticable ; and even this consideration would be an additional motive with me 
in not hastily assenting to a hill of the complexion suggested by him to the 
House upon the present subject. 

“I have said that this business had no precedent In the annals of l^arlia- 
ment. The gentlemen on the other side (the Ministry) do not attempt, 
because they dare not, to show that this high bailiff is justified by any. 
The only cases they venture to touch upon arc, the cases of Oxfordshire and 
Westminster; and yet these two cases are fundamentally and altogether 
against them. Could they cite any instances more apposite, undoubtedly 
they would never have alluded to those which, under a hope of giving some 
colour to the matter in question, do absolutely, positively, and substantially 
make against them. If out of the mass of precedents 1 were to choose one, 
to prove the grossness of this proceeding, I think it would be the very case 
of Oxfordshire. The candidates who, at that election, were lowest on the 
poll, demanded a scrutiny, and the slieriff granted it. Every one knows that 
the sheriff carried Ids partialities for the losing candidates, who demanded 
the scrutiny, to the greatest lengths ; yet, partial as he was, and although 
his friends Avero diminishing their opjioncnt’s majority daily by the scrutiny, 
he gave them notice that his duty bound him to stop the scrutiny^ for the 
purpose of making his return on the day the writ was returnable : he accord- 
ingly stopped it, and made his return. If this sheriff, intcrestod as lie was 
for those who were gaining by the scrutiny, conceived it possible for hiih to 
be sanctioned by any law or precedent in making a special return, and going 

* At the general election in 1 75i, the candidates for Oxfordsliire U'cre Lord Yiscemnt 
Y^'nniaii, 8ir James Da.slnvood, I.ord I’arker, and Sir Edwtird Turner. After a st 3 'onf»* 
contest a niaiovity was declared, at the close of thdf poll, in favour of Lord Weiinian 
and Sir James Dashwood ; but a scrutiny was demanded in beludf of Lord Parker and 
Sir Edward Turner, and granted by the sheriff, the rtauniing officer. The scrutiny not 
having been completc'd l^y the day on whicJi the writ was returnable, the sheriff made 
a dbuble return of the four cmididate.s. llic cleetiou was ultimately decided in fa voui* 
of i.iOrd Parker and Sir Edward Tinner. 
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on with the scrutiny, would he not have done so ? Undoubtedly he would ; 
and the kind of return he made, proves that he would if he thought he 
might. Unwilling that those who were obnoxious to him should sit in the 
House, he returns all the four candidates ; and this he does as the last and 
greatest act of friendship he could confer on his friends, previous to the 
extinction of his authority, namely, the return of the writ. I do not say that 
in making this double return the sheriff did right : but, right or wrong, it 
proves this — that all the service he could render his friends he did. Does 
any one doubt that the two candidates, thus aided by the sheriff, and in the 
act of growing daily upon their adversaries by the scrutiny, would not prefer 
the partial, the kind and favouring tribunal of their determined friend the 
sheriff, to the House of Commons, had they supposed that anything could 
justify him in continuing the scrutiny after the meeting of Parliament ? But 
so frightful an idea was never cherished ; and they held themselves bound 
for ever in gratitude to the sheriff for having included them in his return. 
An honourable gentleman, whom I sec in his place, but who I believe neither 
sees nor hears me at this moment (Mr. Jenkinson), knows full well that all 
I am stating relative to the Oxfordshire election is strictly true. He cannot 
easily have forgotten the part he took in that memorable transaction. He 
engaged eiigerly in the contest, and embarked in that interest, which I should 
certainly have embraced, had I been of an age to form an opinion and to act 
upon it. That honourable gentleman can attest the veracity of this recital ; 
but it were vain flattery, I fear, to hope that he will rise up to-night and 
vindicate, by his voice and his vote, the principles of the cause he then 
supported, and which gained his friends the election. 

“ He miist remember that a long discussion took place in this House, 
touching the right of a certain class of copyhold tenants who voted for those 
who had the majority upon the poll and that the disqualification of tliis 
description of voters seated thovse in the House who were lowest upon the 
poll and the scrutiny. And lierc I must observe, what a strong and un- 
answerable confirmation of the point I am endeavouring to establish springs 
from a careful review of the Oxfordshire case. The cause of the unsuccessful 
candidjites W'as pleaded at the bar by one of the greatest characters of that 
time, and one of the greatest ornaments of this, I mean Lord Camden, (/imn 
gratia hovoris non'mio,^ A question was agitated to ascertain a peculiar 
qualification, which bore the most inauspicious, and, as it afterwards proved, 
the most fatal aspect towards his clients. If any objection to determine the 

See Pari. Ilist., vol. xv., p. 431 et serj.: and also Sir ’William Blaclv stone’s tract, 
entitled ** Considerations on Copyholders.” The class of copyholders alluded to by 
Mr, Fox, are those who hold their estates not “ at the will of the lord according to the 
emtom of the manor f bxit simply “ according to the exteiom of the manor f In conse- 
quence of the proceedings relative to tlie Oxfordshire election, the 81st Oeo. II., c, 14, 
was passed, by which it vras enacted that no person holding his estate by copy of court - 
roll should vote at the election of any Knight of the Shire within England or Wales 
under a penalty of £50. By the Keform Act, copyholders arc now, however, entitled 
to vote at county elections. 
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point upon that ground could possibly be supported, does any one doubt 
that his ingenuity and penetration would not have discovered it? Does 
any one doubt that he would have enforced that objection with all that 
perspicuity and fervour of eloquence which so much characterize that noble 
lord? But the idea of a sheriff withholding a return, on account of a 
scrutiny, never once occurred to him, nor to those who managed it within 
the bar ; nor do I believe, until this time (to answer the laudable purpose of 
the present moment) did it ever enter into the head of any man as legal or 
practicable. So much for the Oxfordshire case, which, I maintain, goes with 
us in all its points and principles. 

“With respect to the Westminster case, in 1749, a learned gentleman 
(Mr. Hardinge), who lias spoken with much liveliness, but without one word 
of legal argument, tells you, the scrutiny then and the scrutiny now are 
cases exactly in point. In contradiction to that, I affirm, that not the least 
similitude subsists between them. In this case, the writ is returnable upon 
the 18th of May; in that, no precise time was mentioned for the return; 
and here consists the whole difference. Every one knows that the election 
of Trentham and Vandeput was upon a vacancy, in consequence of Lord 
Trentham’s accepting a seat at the Board of Admiralty. Upon a general 
election, the King calls a Parliament for the dispatch of great /ind urgent 
affairs, and he calls it to meet upon a particular day : now, Sir, observe, if 
there be no compulsion upon returning officers to make their returns by that 
express time, what is to become of the great and urgent affairs for the 
dispatch of wdiich his Majesty calls a Parliament? 

“ Can you reconcile for one moment, that the nation should be bound by 
laws, and . burlhened with taxes to which they did not consent; that the 
King should have no Parliament, and tlie people no representatives, to 
dispatch the weighty and urgent affairs they are called to consider by a 
particular day, only because it is the whim, or hincy, or wickedness, of a 
returning officer, at his leisure, to keep them employed in the long, laborious 
business of a scrutiny? But, during the existence of Parliament, when a 
writ issues upon a vacancy, no particular day is named for its return. A poll 
or a scrutiny (which moans only a continuation of the poll in another form,) 
may be carried on, because it does not in the least infringe upon the exigency 
of the writ ; because no particular time is mentioned 4br the return, and 
because his Majesty does not call uj^on that individual representative to come 
upon a precise day, for the dispatch of great and urgent affairs that affect 
his people, as upon a general election. This, therefore, constitutes the 
distinction ; and it is a wide and material distinction. The grievance from 
the absence of one representative is slight, and the law in that case admits 
a scrutiny ; but, in the other case, to withhold the return beyond the time 
appointed, is infringing the exigency, and violating the terms on which it 
was issiicd ; which are, that the Parliament must meet upon that express 
da}s for that express purpose. 

“ Why there should be this distinction — why the compulsion of a return, 
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by a specified period, should not exist, as well in cases of vacancy as of 
general election, is not now the point in dispute* If it be, as I think it is, a 
defect, it only serves to prove, that in the best works of human wisdom there 
are flaws and imperfections. Our aim is to find out what is the law, not 
why it is the law ; and, from the whole, it is clear, that the high bailiff of 
Westminster, in overstepping this distinction, and granting a scrutiny to 
commence after the day of the general return, has broken every statute that 
appears upon this subject in your books, and gone in the face of every 
precedent that can be found in your journals.” [Mr. Fox said a few words 
upon the Carnarvon case, and upon something that fell from the Master of 
the llolls upon it. The Master of the Rolls made a short observation.] 

“ The third ground,” resumed Mr. Fox, “ upon which I shall take up this 
subject, is upon that of the analogies of law ; and upon this I shall detain 
the House only with a few words ; not only because my ignorance of that 
profession disqualifies me from treating the point fully, but because all that 
can be said has been urged, with the greatest force and effect possible, by 
the learned gentlemen who appeared at your bar in my behalf; the proof of 
which is, that not a position they have advanced upon the legal analogies 
has been controverted by the learned gentleman who 2)leaded for the high 
bailiff without the bar, or those venerable judges and crown lawyers who 
have attempted to defend him within the bar. Little, therefore, remains for 
me to say ; but, little as I affect to have of information upon tliis part of the 
subject, 1 have enough to know, that wherever the gentlemen on the other 
side have attempted to assimilate this case with legal analogies they have 
completely and entirely failed. They have endeavoured to establish, that an 
officer may go on to execute the object for which the writ was issued froiir 
the courts in Westminster Hall, even after the day on which the writ is 
returnable. Yes, Sir, he may go on ; but how? Upon the authority of the 
exj)ircd writ ? — No, by no means. He goes on by a new power given him 
by that court whence the writ originally issues, to comj)lete tliat which the 
premature expiration of his first commission jnevented his accomplishing. 
In a word, the court has the jiower of rendering effectual its own j)rocess, 
and therefore grants a writ of vctulifioni exponaa^ where the sheriff has not 
been able to sell the goods levied under the first writ ; and many other writs 
of different titles, for the purpose of completing that jirocess the court has 
begun. But has any man said, that without a fresh authority, any sheriff, 
or any officer of any court of law, can proceed a single step under the old 
writ one single hour after the day named for its return ? I say, no, Sir. 
There is not one man, however ignorant in other things, who does not know 
that all the authorities of all writs are defunct and extinct on the day named 
for their return. It is admitted, that the court can grant a new power to 
complete its own process. Now, Sir, to show the gentlemen on the other 
side that they have not a shred of analogy to support them, I will suppose 
for a moment that the writ under which the high bailiff carried on this 
election had been issued from this court; what writ, or what legal authority, 
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can yoa give him to finish that which, he says, is still depending ? None, I 
say, Sir, A court of law can effectuate its own process, by giving its officer 
a new power on the demise of the old ; but did you ever hear of one court 
granting an authority to accomplish the purpose of a writ issued from 
another? Never. Such a thing was never heard of. And how stands the 
fact here ? that the Court of Chancery issues the wit, and the House of 
Commons (another court,) is to send forth a fresh writ, to finish that which 
has not been finished under the King’s writ issuing from chancery, the 
duration of which ceased on the 18th of May. See the infinite absurdity 
into which these poor attempts to make out analogies involve the supporters 
of the high bailiff. Will they say, though this House cannot issue a 
supplemental power, the usual officer for making out parliamentary writs 
can ? Try it, Sir, and you will puzzle all the writ-framers belonging to the 
House. I will venture to say, that all the skill of the Crown Office, and all 
the skill of the Court of Chancery combined, will be at a loss in what shape 
or mode to frame an instrument so exotic and hideous. I will not push this 
point farther, satisfied that no candid man can have a second opinion upon 
the subject ; and shall conclude this part of my speech with affirming, that 
the statutes, the precedents, and analogies of law, assert and establish the 
truth of my honourable friend's motion ; and that, by those tl^ree tests, I 
am clearly entitled to tlu) judgment of this House against the conduct of the 
high hailifi* of Westminster. 

“The fourth and last ground of consideration, is upon that of expediency, 
upon sound sense, and general policy ; and here I shall have as little trouble 
as upon the three former grounds to establish every position, and to show 
the House the iniquity of this proceeding. The conduct of this bailiff not 
only violates the spirit and letter of every law, but absolutely, in so far, 
subverts the main principles of the British constitution. When the King 
calls a new Parliament, the fiiir presumption is, that the ‘ great and urgent 
affairs,’ for which he calls them together, demand their immediate delibera- 
tion. It is clear that our ancestors were extremely cautious that nothing 
should prevent or obstruct their meeting ; and, lest returning-ofiicers should 
be instrumental to this obstruction, all the statutes, and all the precedents, 
that bear upon this matter confirm their jealousy and prove their diligence 
to guard against abuses. The misconduct of returning^officers, the facility 
of the evil, and the dangerous consequences resulting from it, were the 
evident and avowed cause of making those laws which I have mentioned, 
and wliich were avowedly intended to restrain them. Let but the conduct 
of the high bailiff of Westminster be sanctified this night by this House, 
and I cluillcnge the ingenuity of mankind to show a more effectual mode of 
putting the nation into the hands of return ing-officei’s. 

What security can any man have, that a Parliament shall meet when 
the King calls it, if you establish this precedent ? An honourable friend of 
mlHo, who has this day spoken for the first time (Sir James Erskine), and 
Avho has exhibited a power of fancy, and force of argument, that give a ifigh 
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promise of his making a splendid figure in this House, has said, it >vas 
possible the. House of Commons of England might, upon the assembling of 
a new Parliament, be confined to the members from Scotland, where all 
scrutinies precede elections, and where the positiveness of the law prevents 
the commission of these knaveries. Now, although the brilliant fancy of 
my honourable friend might, perhaps, have stretched the possibility a little 
too far, is there a man who will engage, that this case once sanctified, tlie 
example will not be followed to the most calamitous excess } The exact 
number of five hundred and thirteen English members might not, indeed, be 
absent upon the meeting of a new Parliament : but will any man say why 
twenty, why sixty, why one hundred, nay, w'hy two hundred, might not, by 
the ignorance, by the caprice, by the folly, by the stupidity, or (what is 
more analogous to the case in question,) by the baseness or treachery of a 
returning-officcr, remain unreturned Here I must notice the low, the 
little, the miserable, allusions which are so frequently made, by those over 
against me, to the place that did me the honour of sending me to Parlia- 
ment; but it is a poor and a pitiful kind of triumph. Much as they may 
affect to exult, nothing can he clearer than their disappointment upon the 
occasion ; and the petition lately presented against my seat for Kirkwall, 
proves their mortification to a certainty. And indeed it appears from the 
conduct of Government, that Scotland is the only place that could return 
me, as the same shameless persecution w’ould, no doubt, have followed me 
in any other place in England. Fortunately there was one part of the 
kingdom wlicrc their oppres.sion could not prosper, and from which their 
violence and injuvStice could not exclude me. 

“ Sir, I do really believe that the supporters of this extraordinary business 
look hut a short way, and do not at all calculate or count upon its probable 
effects. If there had not been an Act of Parliament expressly to regulate 
scrutinies in the city of London, who can say that, at this moment, when 
laws are to be made as serious and interesting as any that ever passed in 
this country ; when great and weighty impositions must be laid upon the 
subjects ; when new and important regulations are to he entered upon, 
concerning the commerce, the credit, and revenues of the nation ; who can 
say thSt at tins time tlie capital of the country, so deeply and supremely 
interested in all these objects, might not be deprived of representation as 
well as the city of AV’estminstcr ? But, Sir, I beg pardon — I am doing 
injustice. The sheriffs of London are too well acquainted with their duty, 
and too zealous for the honourable discharge of it, to have been guilty of so 
gross an outrage upon the laws of the land, or lent themselves to be the vile 
and sordid instruments of so base a business. 

But the character of an officer is a weak security against the abuse of 
an office. Under men loss informed and less tenacious of their official 
reputation, who can say (if an express act had not rendered it impossible) 
that the patrons of Sir Cecil Wray, who are also the patrons of .Mr. 
Atkinson, might not iiractise the same stratagem in the city of London, 
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and, by that manoeuvre, prevent the wishes and the sentiments of the capital 
from being declared in this House, through the constitutional organ of their 
representatives ? They, Sir, I affirm, are weak and foolish men, rash and 
giddy politicians, who, by supporting a measure of this kind, become 
parties in a precedent capable of producing consequences which strike at 
the source and root of all legislation. For it is the fundamental maxim of 
our constitution, that the consent of the people, by their representatives, is 
essential and indispensable to those laws that are to govern them. 

Upon this, however, a curious sort of reasoning is adopted ; and a noble 
lord (Mulgrave) sees no evil in a defect of representatives for Westminster, 
as it is virtually represented by those who sit here for other places. In the 
principle that every member is bound to the common interest of all, I 
certainly do agree, but I beg leave to set myself wholly against the general 
argument of virtual representation. We have too much of Virtual, and too 
little of real, representation in this House ; and to the present hour, I never 
heard that the most determined enemy to a parliamentary reform ever urged 
that the virtual representation of the country was so complete a substitute 
for real representation, as to deem it wise and salutary upon slight occasions, 
or upon any occasion, to lessen that which is already much too little. The 
whole tide of reasoning has, on the contrary, run in the other ch(>,nnel, and 
the great argument for a parliamentary reform has been founded upon this 
very defect of real representation, which the noble lord over against me is so 
zealous to diminish. As the right honourable gentleman near him, however 
(Mr. IMtt), is the professed friend of that reform in the representation of the 
people of the country, 'which I have in common with him so long laboured 
in vain to accomplish, 1 shall hope to see him stating this very case of 
Westminster, to induce the House to adopt the motion which will be made 
upon that subject by my honourable friend (Mr. Sawbridge) in a few days. 
Of the prosperity of that motion I now entertain real confidence ; the 
boasted pow'er in this House of the right honourable gentleman insures 
success to any measiire he abets. No question, therefore, can be entertained 
of attaining it, if the right honourable gcntlenuin is serious upon the subject ; 
for surely the people of England can never be persuaded, that the majority 
W’hicli supported the Minister in vindicating a direct violation of the law of 
the land, in the person of Mr. Corbett, could have failed him in endeavouring 
to effect an object so long looked for, so loudly called for, and so essentially 
necessary to the security of the constitution and the good of the nation, as a 
reform in the palpably defective representation of the people in this House. 

The same noble lord attempts to strengthen his cause with a species of 
argument still more extraordinary, if possible, than the former, although of 
nearly the same nature. He tells you, that representing Westminster has 
been a mere naval honour ; and, after stating the choice of Lord Rodney 
xvhen on foreign service, leads you to this inference, that the electors of 
Westminster are wholly unsplicitoiis whether they are represented or not. 
Jhi.s is rating the electors of We.stminstei' at a low estimate indeed; but 
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I, Sir, who know them better than the noble lord, deny that they are so 
insensible, to the blessings of the British constitution as his argument 
pretends* The electors of Westminster have rescued themselves from this 
imputation. Sir ; they are seriously anxious to be represented, and they tell 
you so. But I remember when absence was deemed a disqualihcatlon for 
naval officers upon a Westminster election. I remember, when Lord Hood 
was in the zenith of his fame, that a person now in my eye (Lord Mahon) 
urged his absence to the electors as a ground of rejection, and advised them 
to prefer Sir Cecil Wray, who was present and able to represent them, to 
Lord Hood, who was absent and unable. This, though not my argument 
(whose opinion is uniformly that all electors of all places should elect the 
men of their choice), was the exact argument of the present supporters of 
Lord Hood, in favour of Sir Cecil Wray, who then opposed him, but who 
now (in his enmity to any junction after past opposition, in his utter 
abhorrence of all coalitions,) is linked with that very Lord Hood in tics of 
friendship and good faith, which ho certainly never will violate. 

“ Efforts, Sir, have been made to explain the Act of George II. to the 
exculpation of this high bailiff; and his supporters affect to justify him upon 
his declared difficulty in making up his conscience.’^ Why, Sir, the very 
Act they attempt to shield him under is his strongest condemnation. The 
oath impSsed in that Act only binds him to decide to the best of his 
judgment. Lives there one man who shall say, ‘ This man would have 
incurred the penalties of perjury if he had returned the majority upon the 
poll ?’ Lives there one man who thinks the disquietude of his conscience 
alone prompted him to make the return he has made, when they must see a 
thousand instances every day of decisions of conscience, in cases a thousand 
times more ambiguous and solemn ? I will ask the House, whether this 
high bailiff has appeared to them, in the course of this business, so spotless, 
so immaculate, so consistent, as to induce them to give hirn credit for a 
delicacy of nerve and a tenderness of scruple, beyond any other man living? 
Every person in the exercise of a judicial function stands precisely in his 
predicament. What should become of us, if a judged were for ever to delay 
justice until he could make up his conscience to the minutest point of precise 
accuracy upon every doubt ? There are few cases upon which a man cannot 
form some opinion: all that is required here is, to form the best opinion 
he can ; and if seven weeks did not afford the high bailiff time enough to de- 
termine, it is surely hard with those who arc obliged to decide almost 
immediately in the most important interests of humanity. My honourable 
friend who made this motion, with that weight and wisdom that accompany 
all his observations, has adverted to the case of jurors. Have you, then, 
patience at this man’s pretence of conscience, when you reflect that twelve 
men must all concur before they go out of court in a judgment which, perhaps, 

* The statute alluded to, 2nd Geo. II., c. 24, iinposeH an oath on all retuniing- 
oflicers to ** return such person or persons as shall to the best of their judgment appear 
to have a majority of legal votes.*' 
voL.ir. 
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assigns a fellow-creature to an ignominious death ? the case may be doubtful 
too, and they must all concur in a few hours at most. 

It is unnecessary to push this point further. I appeal to the House. 
There are feelings which even party prejudices cannot dispossess us of. We 
owe to each other a certain candour ; and I am sure I should be thoroughly 
satisfied to put this matter to the private answer of any man who hears me, 
if I were only to ask him, upon his honour as a gentleman, whether he really 
believes the return of this high bailiff is an act of conscience ? And whether 
he thinks, if I stood in Sir Cecil Wray’s place, and he had my majority, that 
we should ever have heard of this man’s difficulty in giving judgment ; or 
ever have been insulted with this mockery of his scruples ? 

“ To show, in another striking point of view, that this scrutiny is against 
the law, let the House reflect, for a moment, upon its utter inefficacy to 
enable the high bailiff to form a judgment ; as that is the pretended cause of 
it. What means has he of exploring those things which he now affects to 
entertain doubts upon ? He can command no witness ; he can compel no 
appearance ; be has no legal authority of penetrating the obscurity of any 
fact like other judges ; he can administer no oath ; he can impart no remedy 
to the party aggrieved, by so tedious and vexatious a process ; he can award 
no costs ; he can try no offence that occurs in the execution of this important 
duty ; he is governed by no precedents ; he is bound by no decisions ; what 
he affirms to-day he may deny to-morrow ; he has, in a word, all the means 
of doing injustice, and no one power or competent faculty to do justice. 
Yet to this species of tribunal is this House going (in violation of law and 
practice) to send me and my cause, on purpose to evade one which is fully 
adequate, effective, and vigorous : I mean a committee under Grenville’s bill. 

“ A noble lord expresses his suspicions of the sincerity of my praises of 
Grenville’s bill, and says, he imagines there is ‘ a snake in the grass.’ It is 
most true that I had my doubts upon the effects of that bill when it first 
passed into a law. But, Sir, it is exerting the worst tyranny upon the under- 
standing of men, if they are to be for ever condemned for having entertained 
doubts upon a subject purely theoretical. Extinct is every idea of freedom, 
and lost is the boasted liberty of debate, and the spirit of free-thinking in 
this country, if men are to be debarred from profiting by practice, and 
changing opinion upon the conviction of experiment. All I can say. Sir, is 
that the many salutary effects of that bill have long since completely con- 
verted me; and I do assure you, in great sincerity, that no man living 
reveres and loves it more than I do. There can be no stronger proof of its 
superior excellence, than that the evasion of it is the only possible means 
by which his Majesty’s Ministers could perpetrate this gross act of injustice. 
The, most infallible of all tests, the test of repeated practice, asserts its 
virtues ; and my attachment to it is not a little increased, for that it 
resembles that inestimable right, — one of the few that Englishmen have yet 
to Jjoast — the trial by jury. Oh, that it were possible to mould this House 
ipto the size and character of a jury — of twelve men acting, indeed, upon 
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conscience, and sworn upon oath, to give a true verdict according to evidence ! 
How easy should I feel concerning the issue of this discussion ! 

“ In addition to all these arguments, will the House reflect that this 
scrutiny is not final in deciding the right of sitting here ? Will they reflect 
that, after all the waste of time, after all the expense, all the labour, all the 
fatigue, which are indispensable upon it, its termination (whenever it may 
happen) is but the commencement of another process, before a judicature 
capable and competent to administer, justice, with a new series of expense, 
and labour, and fatigue ? And who can tell us when this scrutiny shall 
conclude ? The granting it is not more illegal and oppressive than the 
duration is uncertain and indefinite. Who can promise when such a con- 
science as Corbett’s will be quieted ? And who will venture to say, that 
after one, two, three, or ten years’ investigation, the high bailiff’s conscience 
may not be as unsatisfied, even upon the scrutiny, as it appears at this 
moment, after a seven weeks’ poll ? 

“ ‘ But,’ say the supporters of the high bailiff, * this House will take care 
that there is no vexatious delay in the business, and will, from time to time, 
call upon him for a return, or for the cause that may prevent his making 
one.’ I understand that argument perfectly well, Sir ; and it is of itself 
sufficient to show the grossness of this proceeding. When the bailiff will 
be callec? upon to make a return, and wben he will obey that call, can be 
very easily conceived indeed. If it were possible for this man, in the course 
of this scrutiny, to strike off from my numbers so many as would place Sir 
Cecil Wray at the head of the poll, I have not the smallest doubt that all 
delays subsequent to such an event would appear just as frivolous, as 
vexatious and oppressive, to the gentlemen on the opposite bench (the 
Ministry), and to the high ^bailiff’s conscience, as the whole proceeding now 
appears to me and to the injured electors of Westminster. Upon all the 
considerations, therefore, that I have mentioned — the inordinate expense : 
the inefficacy of the tribunal ; the obvious necessity of afterwards resorting 
to a more adequate and competent judicature ; the certainty that this prece- 
dent will be the source of future oppressions ; the ^dangerous example of it 
to other returning officers, who, under the sanction of this case, can give full 
scope* to their partialities, their caprices, and corruptions ; the circumstance 
of depriving so great and respectable a body of men of their representation 
in this House ; the recognizing that dreadful doctrine, that a king may be 
without a Parliament, and the people without representation, at the mere 
will and bare discretion of any low, mean, ignorant, base, and wretched 
being, who may happen to be a returning officer; from all these consider- 
ations, therefore, I am convinced, and I hope I have convinced this House, 
that if no statute could be found upon the subject, that if the common law 
were silent, and that legal analogies gave no light upon the subject, even 
upon the grounds of common sense and expediency, the law is clear and 
intelligible. But, when all these concur to define and decide the law ; when 
positive statutes, when practice and precedents, when the analogies of^law, 
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and the arguments of expediency, founded upon the immutable principles of 
wisdom, reason, and sound policy, all combine and unite to establish and to 
assert it, can I have any fear to say that this motion ought to pass, and that 
the high bailiff of Westminster, instead of being permitted to proceed with 
this scrutiny, should make a return of members for the city of Westminster ? 

“ Some gentlemen have argued that this motion does not agree with the 
prayer of the petition which was presented by me with a view of its being 
referred to a committee.” [Here the Minister gave a token across the House, 
as if to deny the fact.] “ Really, Sir, if there is not enough of candour to 
admit this assertion without being explained, there seems but little chance 
of a fair hearing, or of a fair construction, upon points much more material. 
I again declare it was presented for the purpose I have described. A majority 
of this House decided that the petition was not cognizable by Mr. Grenville’s 
bill ; ' and it was upon a suggestion from the other side of the House, that I 
'presented it the same day to save time, and prayed that counsel might be 
heard at the bar in favour of it. The sole object of that petition was, that 
this House might order such a return as would come under the jurisdiction 
of a committee ; the motion before you goes precisely to the same point, and 
to no other. 

“ To that argument, if it deserve the name of argument, that we are 
inconsistent in desiring the high bailiff to make a return, when wt* contend 
that all his authority under that writ is completely defunct ; it is almost 
unnecessary to reply, because it evidently defeats itself. In contending that 
the high bailiff was functus officio on the 18th of May we are fortified by law ; 
and in desiring he would make some return we are justified by precedent. 

“We contend, and contend with truth, that the WTit under which the 
high bailiff carried on the election, being returnable on the 18th of May, on 
that very day deprived the bailiff of all judicial authority, and divested him 
of all legal power under that writ. To proceed with a scrutiny is a great 
act of authority ; to tell us who have in his opinion the majority of legal 
votes, is not. That this House should order a returning officer to commence 
a scrutiny several days after the positive day on which his writ was return- 
able, cannot bo paralleled by a single case in all the history of Parliament ; 
that it should order a returning officer, who tells you ho proceeded *to an 
election, carried on a poll for a sufficient time, and that he then closed that 
poll of his own authority, to make a return, has happened again and again. 
We do not desire him to exercise any jurisdiction under that writ now, we 
only desire him to acquaint us with the fruits of the jurisdiction which he has 
exercised under it. ‘I have done so and so,’ says the high bailiff. ‘ Tell us 
what you mean,’ is all we say. ‘ I have, on such a day, proceeded to an 
election,’ says he ; ‘I have carried on a poll for forty days ; I have, on the 
day before the return of the writ, closed that poll of my own authority.’ ‘ All 
this we understand ; in all this you did your duty ; only tell us who are the 
candidates chosen upon this long poll ? We do not mean to say you have 
at present any authority to do anything under that writ ; all we want to 
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know is, what you have done when yoU had authority under it?* I^t the 
House reflect upon this fair and reasonahle distinction, and they will see the 
paltriness o/ those quibbles, the misery of those low subterfuges, which 
imply that we would bring ‘ a dead man to life,’ and which imply an incon- 
sistency between the motion and the arguments advanced in support of it. 

“ What, I beg leave to ask, has appeared to the House extraordinary or 
uncommon in the election for Westminster, that justifies this matchless 
violence ? In all the variety of evidence they have heard at the bar, has 
there been a proof of one single bad vote on my side ? Not one. But there 
was much hearsay that I had bad votes. Sir Cecil Wray and his agents told 
the high bailiff they heard I had. Good God, Sir, am I addressing men of 
common sense ? Did any of you ever yet hear of an election wherein the 
losing candidate did not charge bad votes and bad practices upon the fortu- 
nate candidate ? Peevishness upon miscarriage is, perhaps, an error, but it 
is the habit of human nature ; and was the high bailiff so little ‘ hackneyed in 
the ways of men, as to be unapprised of this frailty ; or, are the discontents of 
Sir Cecil Wray, and the loose accusations of his agents, the extraordinary 
things which the House sees in the Westminster election, to justify this 
proceeding ? Is the length of the election one of these uncommon incidents ? 
By no m^ns. The same thing happened at Bristol, where, without doubt, 
a scrutiny had been granted if the returning officer had thought the law would 
have borne him out in it. The same thing happened at Lancaster, where a 
scrutiny was demanded and refused ; and where, when the connexions of one* 
of the candidates are considered, no doubt can be entertained that every stra- 
tagem to procrastinate, every scheme to perplex, every expedient to harass, all 
that a disposition, not the mildest when victorious, nor the most patient when 
vanquished, all that wealth, all that the wantonness of wealth could do, 
would have been exerted ; and where a plan so admirably calculated for 
litigation, for vexation, for expense, for oppressioti, as a scrutiny, would not 
have been omitted, had it been found legal or practicable. 

“ Let the House reflect for a moment upon the facility of a collusion in a 
case of this sort, to keep a candidate from his seat, whose right to it is clear, 
unquestioned, and unquestionable. Suppose that not one single bad vote 
had been given for Lord Hood in the late election, and that the noble lord 
were not (he best> knovvs why) resigned and easy under this proceeding. 
What could be more hard and cruel than his situation ? Does not the House 
see that Ministers will be enabled by this precedent, to exclude an obnoxious 
candidate for an indefinite space of time, even though his majority be the 
most undoubted possible, and his election the fairest in the world ? It is 
only for the losing candidate to demand, and for the returning officer to grant 
a scrutiny. These are some of the evils that present themselves upon the 
recognition of this practice, as right and legal. For my part, I see nothing 
in the late election for Westminster peculiar and distinct from many other 

* Mr. liOWther, nephew of Sir James Lowi;her, wlio had been just (24th May, 1784) 
raised to the peerage by the titles of Baron and Viscount Lowther and Earl of Tionsdalc. 
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elections, but this singly — that I was one of the candidates. In that light it 
is already seen by every cool, dispassionate, and sensible man ; and that the 
whole nation will contemplate and construe the business of this, night as an 
act of personal oppression, I am thoroughly convinced ; nor can they think 
otherwise, when they learn that, in all the law-books of this country, in all 
your journals, in all the histories of Parliament, in all the annals of elections, 
in this great land of elections, where, from time to time, all that power, all 
that ingenuity, all that opulence could devise or execute, has been tried in 
elections ; where, in the vast masses of cases that have happened, in all the 
multiplied variety of singular and curious contests we read and hear of, 
nothing is found that assimilates or authorises this scrutiny, under these 
circumstances, not even by the worst of men in the worst of times. 

“ Sir, I will acquit the right honourable gentleman over against me (Mr. Pitt) 
of being the author df, or of being a voluntary instrument in this vile affair ; 
and in that concession, Sir, I do not give him much — it is but crediting him 
for a little common sense, indeed, when I suppose that, from a regard to that 
government of which he is the nominal leader, from a regard to his own 
character with the world at this time, and his reputation with posterity, he 
acts his part in this business not without concern. That he may be accusable 
of too servile a compliance is probable enough ; but of a free age^pey in it I 
believe he is guiltless. Not to him, Sir, but to its true cause, do I attribute 
this shameful attack : to that black, that obstinate, that stupid spirit, which, 
by strange infatuation, pervades, and has pervaded, the counsels of this 
country, throughout the whole course of this unfortunate and calaniitous 
reign ; to that weak, that fatal, that damnable system, which has been the 
cause of all our disgraces, and all our miseries: to those secret advisers, who 
hate with rancour, and revenge with cruelty. To those malignant men, 
whose character it is to harass the object of their enmity with a relentless 
and insatiate spirit of revenge ; to those, Sir, and not to the right honourable 
gentleman, do I impute this unexampled persecution. 

“ Having said so much as to the real authors of this measure, there 
remains another consideration with which I am desirous to impress the 
House ; it is a consideration, however, which, in policy, I ought to conceal, 
because it will be an additional incitement to my enemies to proceed in their 
career with vigour; but it will, nevertheless, show the eectreme oppression 
and glaring impolicy of this scrutiny. I mean the consideration of expense. 

“ I have had a variety of calculations made upon the subject of this 
scrutiny, and the lowest of all the estimates is £ 18 , 000 . This, Sir, is a 
serious and an alarming consideration. But I know, it may be said, (and 
with a pitiful triumph it, perhaps, will be said,) that this is no injury to me, 
inasmuch as I shall bear but a small part of the burden. But this, Sir, is, 
to me, the bitterest of all reflections. 

“ Affluence is, on many accounts, an enviable state ; but if ever my mind 
anguished for find sought that situation, it is upon this occasion ; it is to 
And, that, when I can bear but a small part of this enormous load of wanton 
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expenditure, the misfortune of my being obnoxious to bad men in high 
authority should extend beyond myself : it is, when I find, that those friends 
whom I respect for their generosity, whom I value for their virtues, whom I 
love for their attachment to me, and those spirited constituents to whom I 
am bound by every tie of obligation, by every feeling of gratitude, should, 
besides the great and important injury they receive, in having no representa- 
tion in the popular legislature of this country, be forced into a wicked waste 
of idle and fruitless costs, only because they are too kind, too partial to me. 
This, Sir, is their crime, and for their adherence to their political principles, 
and their personal predilection for me, they are to be punished with these 
complicated hardships. 

“ These, Sir, are sad and severe reflections ; and although I am convinced 
they will infuse fresh courage into my enemies, and animate them the more 
to car^^ every ‘enmity to the most vexatious and vindictive extremity, still it 
shows the wickedness of this scrutiny, and the fatality of its effects as an 
example for future Ministers. 

“ Little remains for me now to say upon this subject ; and I am sure I am 
unwilling to trespass more upon the House than is barely necessary. I 
cannot, however, omit to make an observation upon an argument of two 
learned gentlemen (the Lord Advocate and Mr. Hardinge), who concluded 
two very singular speeches with this very singular position : That the House 
had only to choose between issuing a new writ, or ordering the scrutiny ; 
that, in its lenity, it might adopt the latter method, but their oj)inion was 
for issuing a new writ. Now, Sir, if I, who think the old writ totally annihi- 
lated ; who think that its powers and authorities have been completely extinct 
since the 18th of May, had delivered such an opinion, there would have been 
nothing in it inconsistent ; and I should certainly be for issuing a new writ 
in preference to a scrutiny, if the law, the reason of the thing, and practice 
of Parliament, did not convince me, that the high bailiff having finished the 
election on the 17th, might make a return as of that day. But for the 
learned gentlemen who contend that the old writ is still in full vigour and 
force ; who think that the high bailiff has acted constitutionally and legally, 
and that a scrutiny may go on after the return of the writ ; for those gen- 
tlemeh to assert, that issuing a new one would be the fitter measure, is 
indeed extraordinary. But, Sir, against that position, that the House might 
order the scrutiny to proceed, as a measure of lenity, I beg leave directly to 
oppose myself; I beg leave to deprecate such lenity, such oppressive, such 
cruel lenity ! 

“ To issue a new writ is a severe injustice and a great hardship ; but if 
I am forced to the alternative, if I am driven to the necessity of choosing 
between two evils, I do implore tbe House rather to issue a new writ, than 
to order this scrutiny. Nothing can possibly be half so injurious, half so 
burthensome, half so vexatious to me abd to my friends, as this scrutiny ; 
and it is evidently ineffectual, as it cannot be supposed that I should finally 
submit to the decision of a tribunal from which I have so little justice to 
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expect. There is nothing, I assure the House, to which I should not rather 
resort, than to the conscience of Mr. Thomas Corbett ; upon whom, I do not 
expect, that the translation of the scene from 'Co vent Garden to St. Ann’s^ 
or proceeding upon a scrutiny instead of a poll, will operate such conversions, 
as to give me any hope of his displaying any other character, or appearing in 
any other light, than that in which I have seen him upon many occasions in 
his official capacity. Therefore, Sir, if it be only the alternative, I beg that 
the issuing a new writ may be the alternative you will adopt. In that case 
I assure the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) that I shall immediately 
apply to him for the stewardship of the Chiltem Hundreds to vacate my seat 
for Kirkwall, and instantly throw myself, as my only chance for the honour of 
sitting in this House, upon the good opinion of the electors of Westminster ; 
who, in a season of phrenzy and general delusion ; who, when artifice, fallacy, 
and imposture prevailed but too successfully in other parts of the country, 
discovered a sagacity, a firmness, and a steadiness, superior to the effects of a 
vulgar and silly clamour ; and who, upon the very spot, the very scene of 
action, manifested that they understood and despised the hypocrisy, the fraud 
and falsehood which gulled and duped their fellow-subjects in other places. 
In the event of a new election, I do anticipate future triumphs more brilliant, 
more splendid, if possible, than those I had lately the honour of^^enjoying. 
Little fear do I feel of success with the electors of Westminster, who will 
not, I am sure, abandon me, until I desert those principles which first 
recommended me to their favour. 

“ A person of great rank in this House threw out a hint or threat, I 
know not which to call it, in a former debate, ‘ that I should not again 
disturb the peace of the city of Westminster.’ Good God, Sir, did any man 
ever hear such aggravating, such insulting, insinuations ? I disturb the 
peace of Westminster ! Is that honourable gentleman not contented with 
breaking every law, with violating every statute, with overturning every 
analogy and every precedent, to accomplish this business ; but must he, at 
the very moment he thus makes a deep breach in the English constitution, 
complete the catalogue of injury, by adding pertness and personal contumely, 
to every species of rash and inconsiderate violence ? I ! I disturb the peace 
of this city, who have three times had the honour of representing it m this 
House! I ! w'ho was favoured with the free suffrages of,.its electors, long, 
long before any of those wdio lately opposed me, were ever talked of, ever 
thought of, for such a distinction ! Every man qualified to sit in Parliament 
has a right to offer himself wherever he thinks proper ; and it is indecent, 
daring, and audacious, in any man, to insinuate that he ought not to disturb 
the peace of the place. I, therefore, hope. Sir, that a language so peculiarly 
false and unbecoming towards me, and so directly repugnant to the genius 
and spirit of the constitution will meet with the disapprobation it deserv^es 
in this House, as it certainly will be received with merited odium and 
oxecyation out of this House. 

“ Upon the generous protection of the electors of this city I shall certainly 
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throw myself, in case of a new writ ; and, in doing so, Sir, well I am aware, 
what series of various difficulties I have to encounter. Expenses at elections, 
in despite of every effort to reduce them, still continue most exorbitant ; 
and how ill-matched in funds and certain inexhaustible resources I stand 
with my opponents, is, indeed, very unnecessary to explain. But, Sir, it is 
not in the article of expenses that I should most dread the operation of that 
power that sustains my adversaries : that power which discovers itself in 
characters that cannot be mistaken through every part of this transaction. 
I must be blind not to see that the hand of Government appears throughout 
this matter. When I consider the extreme care employed in preparing it 
for the measures which have been taken in this House in consequence of it ; 
when I consider the evident determination not to let it rest here; when 
I consider the extraordinary zeal and anxiety of particular persons in this 
House to shelter and to sanctify this high bailiff ; when I consider the 
situation of those who take the lead and are most active in his vindication ; 
when I consider the indifference of my adversaries to the expenses which 
result ^om this scrutiny, but which expenses must be a severe stroke upon 
the spirit and independence of those by whom I am supported; when I 
consider that all that artifice could dictate, and power could execute, have 
been exerted upon this occasion, I can have no doubt that the hand of a 
revengeful^Government pervades it all. The opposition of such a Govern- 
ment upon an election, is a discouraging circumstance ; and the likelihood of 
renewing again those events which I have witnessed within the last two 
months, is indeed a formidable and terrific prospect. 

“ When I look back, Sir, to all the shameful and shocking scenes of the 
Westminster election ; when I consider that my enemies practised all that 
was possible of injustice, indecency, and irreverence, in their efforts to over- 
whelm me ; when I consider the gross, the frontless, prostitution of names 
too sacred to be mentioned ; when I consider that all the influence of all the 
various branches of Government was employed against me, in contempt of 
propriety and defiance of law ; when I consider, that a body of men was 
brought, in the appearance of constables, to the place of election, under the 
command of a magistrate, and against the express opinion of all the other 
magistrates of Westminster ; that these constables broke that peace they 
were bound to prej^erve, and created a riot, which proved fatal to one of 
their own body; wliefi I consider, that this was made the pretence of a 
wanton, an indecent, and unconstitutional, introduction of the military, in 
violation of all that has been done by our ancestors to keep sacred the 
freedom of election ; when I consider, that the lives of innocent men were 
deemed light and trivial impediments to the gratification of that implacable 
spirit of revenge, which appears through the whole of this business ; when I 
consider, that several men of the lower order of life, whose only crime was 
iippearing in my interest, were confined many weeks in prison and obliged to 
stand trial, and that others, of the higher rank, ingenious and amiable mpn. 
These men were tried at the bar of the Old Bailey, and acxpiitted, A bill of 
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valuable for their qualities, respectable for their characters, distinguished for 
their abilities, a^d every way meriting the esteem of mankind, were also 
attacked without the show of a pretence, and obliged to undergo the 
ceremony of a public acquittal from the foul crime of murder; when I 
consider that palpable perjury and subornation of perjury were employed 
to accomplish the sanguinary object of this base conspiracy ; when I 
consider that the malignity of my enemies has stopped at nothing, however 
gross and wicked, to ruin me and all that appeared in "my interest; when 1 
consider all this, Sir, I cannot, indeed, but look with some anxiety to the 
circumstance of a new election. 

“ I am not, Sir, it is well known, of a melancholy complexion, or of a 
desponding turn of mind, yet the idea of again combating this host of op- 
pressions might, in other situations, deter me from the risk. But I owe too 
much to the electors of Westminster, ever to abandon them Jrom the dread 
of any consequences ; and I do assure you, that I should conceive a new 
writ, with the hazard of all these hardships, as a great indulgence and 
favour, compared to that mockery, that insult upon judicature, — a scrutiny 
under Mr. Thomas Corbett. 

“ Sir, I have nothing more to say upon this subject. Whatever may be 
the fate of the question, it will be a pleasing reflection to me, that I have 
delivered my opinions at full upon a point so important to thaf great and 
respectable body of men to whom I am so much indebted ; and 1 sincerely 
thank the House for the honour of their patience and attention through so 
long a speech. 

‘‘ To the right honourable gentleman over against me (Mr. Pitt) I will beg 
leave to offer a little advice. If he condemns this measure, let him not stoop 
to be the instrument of its success. Let him well weigh the consequences 
of what he is about, and look to the future effect of it upon the nation at 
large. Let him take care, that when they see all the powers of his adminis- 
tration employed to overwhelm an individual, men’s eyes may not open 
sooner than they would if he conducted himself within some bounds of 
decent discretion, and did not thus openly violate the sacred principles of the 
constitution* A moderate use of his power might the longer keep people 
fi’om rejecting upon the extraordinary means by which he acquired it. But 
if the right honourable gentleman neglects his duty, I shall not forget mine. 
Though he may exert all the influence of his situation to harass and perse- 
cute, he shall find that we are incapable of unbecoming submissions. There 
is a principle of resistance in mankind, which will not brook such injuries ; 
and a good cause and a good heart will animate men to struggle in proportion 
to the size of their wrongs and the grossness of their oppressors. If the 
House rejects this motion, and establishes the fatal precedent that follows 
that rejection, I confess I shall begin to think there is little to be expected 

indictment was also found against Mr. O’Brycn, but no o^ddence was produced against 
him in court. 
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from such a Hotise of Commons. But let the question terminate as it may, 
I feel myself bound to maintain an unbroken spirit through such complicated 
difficulties ; and I have this reflection to solace me, that this unexampled 
injustice could never have succeeded, but by the most dangerous and 
desperate exertions of a Government, which, rather than not wound the 
object of their enmity, scrupled not to break down all the barriers of law — 
to run counter to the known custom of our ancestors— to violate all that we 
have of practice and precedent upon this subject, and to strike a deep blow 
into the very vitals of the English constitution, without any other induce- 
ment, or temptation, or necessity, except the malignant wish of gratifying 
an inordinate and implacable spirit of resentment.” 

Upon a division, Mr. W. Ellis’s motion was rejected by a majority of 195 
toll?. 

As soon as the House resumed. Lord Mulgrave moved, “ That the high 
bailiff of the city of Westminster do proceed in the scrutiny for the said city 
with all practicable dispatch,” This was strenuously opposed by Mr. Fox, 
as a motion that the House was not bound to come to, and as a question 
that called necessarily for a considerable share of discussion before gentlemen 
could possibly make up their minds upon it, so as to decide whether it ought 
to pass or yot. If he should not take any step in the scrutiny, but protest 
against its illegality, which was probable, he might incur a contempt of the 
orders of the Hduse ; but the glaring evil of the motion was, that the House 
should step between him and justice against the high bailiff in the courts 
below. Mr. Lee followed Mr, Fox with similar arguments. He much 
doubted the legality of the House coming to such a decision, since it was 
interfering, by one of their orders, with the duty of the high bailiflf, who 
acted under a different authority ; and concluded with moving a question of 
adjournment. Mr. Fox seconded this motion, and called upon his friends 
for support in opposing the original motion. After a short conversation, the 
House divided on the question of adjournment: Yeas, 90; Noes, 178. So 
it passed in the negative. The main question was then put and carried, and 
the high bailiff having been called to the bar, the Speaker acquainted him 
with the above resolution; agreeably to which, the high bailiff proceeded 
with the scrutiny during the remainder of the session and during the recess. 

1785, February. » On the meeting of Parliament in the next session, the 
Westminster scrutiny, which had now lasted for eight months, attracted the 
early attention of the House, In this time one parish only had been scruti- 
nized, and the scrutiny in the second was still proceeding ; the result was, 
that one hundred and five votes had been struck off the poll of Mr. Fox, and 
eighty-seven from that of Sir Cecil Wray. 

On the 9th of February, Mr. Welhore Ellis moved, “ That it appearing to 
this House that Thomas Corbett, Esquire, high bailiff of Westminster, having 
received a precept from the sheriff of Middlesex, for electing two citizens to 
serve in Parliament for the said city, and having taken and finally closed .the 
poll on the 17th day of May last, being the day next before the day of the 
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return of the said writ, he be now directed forthwith to maJte return of his 
precept of members chosen in pursuance thereof.’^ To this motion Lord 
Mulgrave moved an amendment, which was carried by a majority of 174 
to 135. 

A similar motion to that which had been moved by Mr. W. Ellis, on 
the 9th of February, was repeated by Colonel Fitzpatrick on the 21 st of 
the same month, and again lost by a majority of only nine ; the numbers 
hvaing been 145 to 186. On the 3rd of March, the same motion was again 
brought forward by Mr. Alderman Sawbridge. Upon this an adjournment 
was moved by Mr. Pitt, and negatived by 162 to 124. The original motion 
was then put and carried. After which, Mr. Fox rose and moved, “ That 
the entries in the journal of the House, of the 8th of June, in the last session 
of Parliament, of the proceedings of the House, in relation to the last election 
for the city of Westminster, be expunged from the said jourtial.’’ The de- 
bate upon this motion was adjourned to the 9th of March ; when, upon a 
division, there were 139 for the motion and 244 against it. In the mean- 
time, namely, on the 4th of March, the high bailiff had made a return of 
Lord Hood and Mr. Fox. 

The proceedings on the Westminster election occasioned the passing of 
the 25 Geo. III., c. 84, by which it was enacted, that the diiratipn of polls 
should be limited to fifteen days ; that when, upon a general election, a 
scrutiny should be demanded and granted, a return to the writ should be 
made on or before the day on which suCh writ is returnable ; and that in all 
cases of any election upon a writ issued daring a session or prorogation of 
Parliament, in which a scrutiny should be demanded and granted, a return 
should be made within thirty days after the close of the i)oll, or sooner, if 
the same could conveniently he made. And it was further enacted by the 
same act, that when returns to writs of election were not made in the manner 
therein specified, a select committee might, upon the petition of a voter, or 
of the person or persons claiming a right to be returned, be appointed to 
adjudicate on the same as in the case of a controverted election.^ 


Mr. Pitt’s East India Bill. . 

1784. On the 6th of July, Mr. Pitt obtained leave to bring in a bill “ for 

* Mr, Fox iifterwarcls brought an action in the Court of Common Pleas agjiinst Mr. 
Corbett, the high bailiff, for not ha\"ing returned him in due time, so that the sheriff 
for the county of Middlesex might have made a return to his writ on the day appointed. 
IMiis action was tried at Westminster on the 19tli of June, 1786, before Lord Lough- 
borough, and the jury gave u verdict for the plaintiff*, with £2,000 damages. On the 
21st of June, a rule nisi was obtained to arrest the judgment ; and a few days after- 
wards, that ruloAvjis discharged, — no cause being shomi,— and final judgment entered 
iip.T— Ileywood on (\miity Elections, p, 655 et seq. By sec. l\iii. of the Reform Act, 
2 A\m. IV,, c. 45, scrutinies before rcturning-offieers arc abolished. 
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the better regulation and management of the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany, and o£ the British Possessions in India.’* 

This measure, whieh, subsequently, in the course of the same session, was 
passed into a law, established the Board of Control : the duties of which 
were, “ from time to time, to superintend, direct, and control all acts, 
operations, and measures, which, in anywise relate to the civil, or military 
government, or revenues of the British Territorial Possessions in the East 
Indies,” The Board was to be appointed by the King, and to consist of six 
members of his privy council, of whom one of the principal Secretaries of 
State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer were, by , virtue of their olHces, to 
be of the number. It was to have access to, and might be furnished with 
copies of, all papers of the company. Copies of all dispatches received from, 
and proposed to be sent to, the company’s servants in India were to bo 
delivered to it. * Within fourteen days of the receipt of the latter, they were 
to be returned with its approbation, or its reasons at large for disapproving 
them. And the Directors were to forward them as approved or amended. 
The Court of Directors were to be governed and bound by sucli orders and 
directions as they should receive from the Board, touching the civil or 
military government and revenues of the British Territorial Possessions in 
the East Indies. In case the Board should send any orders or instructions 
to the Dirictors to be transmitted to India, which, in the opinion of the 
Directors, should relate to points not connected with the civil or military 
government and revenues of the company’s territories, then the Directors 
might appeal to his Majesty in council touching the same ; and the decision 
thereupon should be final. But in case the Board should be of opinion that 
any matter concerning the levying of war, or making of peace, or negotiating 
with any native prince or state in India, should require secrecy, then it was 
empowered to send secret orders and instructions to a secret Committee, to 
be composed of three Directors, who were required, without disclosing them, 
to transmit them to India. The Board was not to have the appointment of 
any of the company’s servants. The supreme government of India was to 
consist of a governor-general and three councillors, the commander-in-chief of 
the company’s forces having a voice in council next after the govern or- general,*^' 
but he •was not to succeed to the office of governor -general, unless specially 
appointed by the General Court of Directors. In case of a vacancy of the 
office of governor-general, the councillor next in rank to the commander-in- 
chief should succeed to such office, and hold the same until the appointment 
of a successor. The governments of the other j^rcsidcncies of Madras 
and Bombay were similarly constituted, but both were placed completely 
under the control and direction of the governor-general in council, in all 
points connected with any negotiations to be carried on with the native 

* By sect. 5 of 26 Geo. III., c. 16, this provision was repealed, and the commanders- 
in-chief of the three presidencies were prohibited from being members of council, unless 
specially appointed. 
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powers, or relating to war or peace, or to the application of their revenues or 
forces in time of war, or to such other points as should he referred by the 
Court of Directors to the superintendence and control of the supreme 
government. The King, or the Court of Directors, were empowered to recall 
any governor-general or other person holding any civil or military office 
under the company ; and if, within two months after notice of any vacancy 
had been received by the Directors, they did not fill it up, the Crown 
became possessed of the nomination. No order or proceeding of the Court 
of Directors which had been approved by the Board, should be revoked or 
altered by the General Court of Propx’ietors. 

The second part of the bill contained a variety of internal regulations 
respecting the affairs of India. The clauses relative to the debts of the 
Nabob of Arcot, to the disputes between him and the Rajah of Tanjore, and 
to the relief of dispossessed Zemindars, and other native la,ndholders, were 
adopted from Mr. Fox’s India bill, with some exceptions and limitations. 
Various restrictions were also laid upon the patronage of the Directors, and 
retrenchments directed to be made in the company’s establishments. 

The third part of the bill related to the punishment of Indian delinquency. 
All persons holding office under the Crown or the company, and receiving 
presents, were to be deemed guilty of extortion. All servants of the company 
were, within two calendar months after their return to this tiountry, to 
deliver in, upon oath, before the Lord Chief Baron, or any two of the other 
Barons of the Court of Exchequer, an inventory of all their real and personal 
estate which they possessed at the time of their arrival here, specifying what 
part was not acquired, or purchased by property acquired, by their residence 
in India."®^ A tribunal was appointed for the trial of all persons holding 
office under the Crown or the company, and charged with extortion or other 
misdemeanors in India, consistiiig of a judge from each of the Courts of 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer ; four members of the House 
of Lords to be chosen by ballot at the commencement of every session ; and 
six members of the House of Commons to be chosen in the same manner. 
Regulations were made for the taking of depositions in India, touching any 
offence to he prosecuted in the manner before mentioned, and the depositions 
so taken were to he received as legal evidence. The superintendence of all 
commercial matters was left, as formerly, in the hands of the Directors. 

The difference between the bills proposed by Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt consisted 
chiefly in the following points : — That of Mr. Fox entirely took away the 
commerce from the company ; it abolished the Court of Directors, and 
deprived the company of every appointment, civil, military, and commercial, 
both at home and abroad, vesting the whole patronage in the new com- 
missioners. Mr. Pitt’s bill left the commerce and the whole of the patronage 
with the company ; and secured to the executive of the mother country a 
superintendence over the political affairs of India, by placing* them under 

* Tliis provision was repealed by sect. 31 of the 26th Geo. III., c. 67. 
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the control of a branch of the general government of the empire. Mr. Fox’s 
commissioners, on the other hand, were not to be dependent at all upon bis 
Majesty’s Ministers, or to hold any communication with them. 

July \^th. On the motion for going into committee on Mr, Pitt’s bill, 
Mr. Fox rose, and discussed the principle of the bill. He began with saying. 

That he rose in the present stage to object to the Spealter’s leaving the 
chair, because he found himself under the necessity of objecting to the bill 
toto cmh^ in all its parts, and in its fundamental principles. He had flattered 
himself that the right honourable gentleman’s second and third propositions, 
namely, those relating to the regulations, and the new judicature to be' 
appointed for India, would be so far conformable to the opinions which he 
held on the subject, that he should have been able to have gone into the 
committee, and for this reason he had foreborne to say anything on the 
second reading*of the bill ; but, now that the bill was printed, and that he 
was able to examine the two latter parts as well as the first, he must freely 
and explicitly declare, that he objected to the whole. He thought the 
principles of the bill the direct opposite of what they ought to be with 
regard to the regulations as well as the government; and he could never 
consent to the institution of the sort of tribunal stated in the bill, without 
giving up every principle on which he had been taught to approve of the 
criminal juAicature of England. 

“ As he objected, therefore, to the principle of the bill, the present was 
the stage in which he must deliver his opinions. He begged the House, at 
the same time, not to be deceived by the distinctions which it was now the 
incessant practice to make, between the principles and the objects of a bill. 
It had lately become the practice to confound the one with the other. It 
was often said to them, ‘ What ! would you refuse to go into the committee 
on a bill which has for its principle to reform the abuses of India? Would 
you object to a bill which is to restore the Zemindars to their possessions, 
and which is to punish delinquents ? ’ They thus artfully confounded the 
matter ; for these were not the principles, but the objects, of the bill. The 
principles were very different ; and to the principles , that was to the founda- 
tions, of the bill, the House was ever to look ; and when these were not 
good, they were not justifiable in going to a committee, merely because the 
end was desirable. No man upon earth acknowledged with more readiness 
than he did, tlm necessity of the object of the present bill ; no man would go 
greater lengths to accomplish it ; but he could not accept of the principles 
of this bill as the means ; much less could he believe that those means, if 
accepted, would be effectual. 

With regard to the first part of the bill, namely, the settlement of the 
government of India, he must observe that, during the discussions on the 
bill which he had the honour to propose to the last Parliament, it was 
asserted that he had violated the chartered rights of the company, and 
chartered rights were of so sacred a nature, that nothing but extreme 
necessity could justify their violation. The right honourable the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer had made the coufessiou, that necessities might arise to 
justify the rescinding of a charter: and it was well he did so; for if ever a 
charter was completely and totally annulled, it was the charter of the East 
India Company hy the present hill. He by no means brought this as a charge 
against the right honourable gentleman. It was his opinion that the charter 
of the company ought to be annulled. It had always been his opinion that 
no charter ought to exist pernicious to the community whom it affected, and 
that the rights of a few ought not to stand in competition with the well-being 
and, happiness of the whole. This had always been his opinion, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had come over to it. He had abandoned his 
former opinion on this subject. He repeated, that he by no means brought 
this against him as a charge ; on the contrary, lie wished to God he had 
abandoned all his other opinions, and all the principles on which he came 
into office — he should like him and His Ministry the better, ^ 

“ When the right honourable gentleman brought in his former bill,^ he 
said that his intrenchment on the charter of the company was not a violation, 
because he had the consent of the company. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, the House had heard of no consent. The consent, indeed, which the 
right honourable gentleman then stood upon was a fallacy ; because in a 
community like the East India Company, the consent of every individual 
proprietor was necessary to a surrender, and alone could make ift legal ; for 
where every individual proprietor of stock was concerned and involved, it 
was a fallacy to say that a resolution of the general court, hastily convened, 
poorly attended, or even consisting of a majority, could make a surrender of 
the properties of those who were absent. Then it was a delusion ; but here 
this circumstance was wanting — there was no consent even hinted at, and in 
reality none had been given. He begged, then, that they might hear no 
more of his bill having violated chartered rights, and that therefore it was 
not to be borne ; the present bill was guilty, if it was guilt, of equal viola- 
tion ; and it had this peculiar quality, that it violated the charters of the 
company without promising to amend the general interests of the empire. 

“ The right honourable gentleman had abandoned his ground with respect 
to commissioners. He had adopted the notion contained in his bill, of vesting 
the powers in the hands of commissioners ; and he must again repeat, that 
he wished to God he had abandoned all his other principles. He wished he 
had abandoned the principles on which he came into po^Ver — principles which 
were neither honourable to himself nor safe for the country. The right 
honourable gentleman,” continued Mr. Fox, ‘‘has taken notice of what my 
honourable friend (Mr. Francis) has said respecting the preamble of the bill. 
In my mind, the observation of my honourable friend is perfectly just ; but 
the omission of the abuses by the framers of the bill has been very artful. 


* In January, 1784, shortly after his accession to office, Mr. Pitt introduced a bill 

“ for the better government and management of the affairs of the East India Company.* ** 
Tills measure was rejected by the Commons on the motion for its committal. 
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If they had stated the grievances of the East Indies, they would have exposed 
the weakness of the hill; for they would have shown, that not one of its 
provisions was ealculated to redress the grievances which the preamble would 
have stated to exist. This is my idea, and I trust I shall be able to show the 
House that it is a bill calculated to increase every principle that has given 
rise to the calamities of India ; that instead of reforming, it is calculated to 
perpetuate, the abuses which exist, and to put the conclusive seal to the 
miserable system of that country. 

“ What, Sir, are the principles of the calamities in India ? Are they, that 
worse men have been sent to India in the government of our affairs than 
those who go elsewhere, or w’ho stay at home ? No : the men are not 
worse, but the temptations to delinquency have been greater, and the greater 
distance from the seat of government has given impunity to abuse. If this 
is the source* of the calamity, w^hich I contend it is, what is the remedy? 
Surely, that the power shall in future be given to persons on the spot here, 
who, consequently, will ha%^e neither the temptations nor the impunity. 
Instead of which the bill before us gives more temptation and power to the 
Governor in India. He is rendered infinitely more capable of abuse, and he 
is set more above the reach of punishment. Wbat has been declared as 
the next principle of our calamities ? That orders from home have been 
disobeyed* in India, and that no instructions which have been sent out have 
at any time been regarded. What is the evident remedy for this evil ? 
Surely, to make the chief oflicer in India so directly dependent on the source 
of government at home that he shall not have it in his power, whatever may 
be his inclination, to disobey the ordei’s which he may receive. Instead of 
which, the bill adds so considerably to the powers of the Governor there, 
that he has no check upon his ambition. If the bill bad been framed by the 
delinquents themselves, it could not, in my mind, have been more directly 
calculated to perpetuate the abuses. Whether the bill may not have been 
framed by those delinquents, or at least by tbeir emissaries, is a matter 
whicli it is not our business to discuss, whatever ma)' be our suspicions. 

“ My next principle,” continued Mr. Fox, ‘‘ with regard to India, always 
has been, that wdioever has the government ought also to have the patronage. 
The rfght honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer may talk speciously 
in this House abouj, the division of the power and the patronage ; but in my 
mind, if there be a receipt, a nostrum for the making of a weak government, 
it is by giving the power of contriving measures to one, and the nomination 
of the persons who are to carry those measures into cxecaition to another. 

“ Nothing, in my mind, can be more clear than this proposition, that the 
concerting of the measure and the appointing of the officer ought to be in 
the same breast. Instance a great army: If a plan of opcration.s for an 
important campaign was concerted by one board, would it not be the height 
of madness and absurdity that the power of nominating the general who was 
to carry that plan into effect should be trusted to another ? In suqh a 
ridiculous system, where %vould he the responsibility ? The authors of the 

YOTi. TI. o 
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plan, if it miscarried, would say the fault was in the officer. The nominators 
of the officer would say it was in the plan. ‘ Oh, but,’ say the ministersi 
‘ we know that such a system would be too absurd- to last, and, therefore, 
you see, we have the power of a negative.’ I am pleased that they have 
anything that looks like unity ; for surely nothing can be so ridiculous, and 
nothing so childish, as to disjoin the patronage from the government. 

“ If, for instance, the new commissioners should send out instructions to 
check all further accession of territory, all future sanguinary measures, all 
rapaciousneas and bloodshed, and at the same time that the court of directors 
should appoint, which it is very probable they would do, Mr. Hastings to 
carry their instructions into execution— does not the bare statement of the 
case show the complete absurdity of the idea ? Theories which do not 
connect measures with men arc not theories for this world; they are the 
chimeras with which a recluse may divert his fanoy, but • they are not 
principles on wdiich a statesman would found his system. Mr. Hastings, for 
instance, has declared liis mind. He has shown us, by the experience of 
many years, that he has determined to disobey orders which tend to peace. 
But what are all the instances, compared with that daring act of disobedience — 
his not carrying into execution the orders for the restoration of Cheyte Sing 
[Hero Major Scott f said across the table, ‘ No such orders were ever sent.’] 
Mr. Fox went on. “ He thought they had been ; but should he be ordered to 
replace Cheyte Sing, after he has declared that he will never consent to so 
degrading an instruction, what would be the feelings and sentiments of India 
on the occasion ? Would they not say, these are pompous words ; you 
preach out charity to the ear ; you say * peace, peace,’ when there is no 
peace ; you tell us that the sanguinary system shall be no longer pursued, 
and in the same breath you continue a person in power, of whom a learned 
gentleman (Mr. Dundas) some time ago said, ‘ that he never went out of 
* When the interest of the Nabob of Oude, in tlie territories of the Kajah of 
Benares, was transf(?rred to the East India Company, in 1775, it was agTeed that the 
Rajah should i»ay to the company a tixed tribute. I'liis he continued to do punctually. 
Upon the breaking out of the French war, in 1778, the llaj ih (Cheyte Smg -vvas called 
111)011 foi* an aid, in addition to his fixed tribute, of £50, 000. Tlie same sum was 
demanded and iiaid in cacli of the two following years. The Rajpvh was then'vr^quhed 
to .keep a body of cavalry for the service of the British gov(?rnment. To this he 
objected, and sent, as a substitute, an otter of £200,000 for the public service ; but it 
was replied that notliing less tlnin half-a-inillion would be accepted. The Governor- 
General then went to Benares, which he reached on the .I4th of August, 1781, and two 
days after his arrival placed the Rajah under arrest in his own palace. '^Tliis treatment 
of their prince provoked an insurrection among the people of Benares, which resulted 
in the deposition and proscription of the Rajah, and the trjinsfer of his territories to 
the British dominions. Tlie Court of Directors, while they condemned the treatment 
which the Rajah had received, thought proper to declare that his deposition and ino- 
scription w’crc justihed by the bisurreetion. — ^Mill’s British India, by Wilson, book v., 
c. 7. Edinb. Rev., vol. Ixxiv., p. 209, et seq, Tlie oppi'ession and final expulsion of the 
Rajah Cheyte Sing formed one of the articles of impeachment against Mr. Warren 
Hastings. v 

t Major Scott was the agent In England of Mr, Warren Hastings. 
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Bengal without carrying blood and devastation in his train : that ho never 
paid a visit to the borders but for the imprisonment of some prince, or the 
extermination of a people.’ What else can we conceive of such inconsistency, 
but that you design to cheat us ? We can have no opinion that you are 
serious. You have all along given the same instructions to the same man ; 
he has always disobeyed them, and we, therefore, have no longer confidence 
in your sincerity. 

“ But the negative provides against the appointment of improper officers. 
The commissioners have a negative, and, therefore, they have full power. 
Here, then, is the complete annihilation of the power of the company. 
Ministers take the complete government into their hands, and here is a full 
and direct violation of chartered rights. That the bill originated in India, 
or that it was in all its parts suggested by men who had imbibed the politics 
of India, he >ferily believed. It was a scheme of dark and delusive art, and 
seemed to be built on the model of the attack made on the great Mogul and 
the King of Bengal. It worked upon the company’s rights by a slow and 
gradual sap. The first assumption made by the minister was the power of 
superintendence and control. What he means by this power I cannot easily 
imagine. Does lie mean such a superintendence and control as this House 
has over Ministers ? No ; for this House has not the power of giving official 
instructions. It is to be an ‘active control-’; and this is the nCxt step. An 
active control is not a very clear species of authority, and may be carried to a 
very great length, until at last they give a full exposition of tlicir views, and 
seize upon everything but the show of authority. Such, exactly, I am 
informed, was the plan by which the great Mogul and the King of Bengal 
were reduced to what they now are. 

“ To this artful and progressive scheme I peremptorily object. If it be 
right to vest the powers of the Court of Directors in a Board of Privy 
Counsellers, to which, however, I should object, it should, at any rate, be 
done openly. A great nation ought never to descend to gradual and insidious 
encroachment. Do what you wish for openly ; and show the company that 
what you dared to do — you dare to justify. If the question were merely 
whethey the powers ought to be continued in the hands of the Directors, or 
put into the hands of a Board of Privy Counsellors, I should not hesitate 
one moment to giv« it to the latter ; but, unquestionably, I do not approve of 
the idea of giving it to a Board of Privy Counsellors. 

“ The great object in settling the government of India is to contrive the 
means of separating the commerce from the revenue. The right honourable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is infinitely more fond of talking 
about looking our situation in the face than he is of really doing so, has not 
upon this occasion, and in this instance, looked our situation in the face. I 
took much pains in my inquiry concerning the commerce and the revenue. I 
consulted with every one capable of giving me instruction, or of suggesting 
the means; but I could not^ devise the means of really and beneficially 
separating the commerce from the revenue. I found that they were so 
^ o 2 
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involved, as to be, for a time, at least, inseparable. I found that the revenue 
was absolutely necessary to the conducting of the commerce, and that the 
commerce was essential to the collection of the revenue. 1 felt the difficulty. 
I agreed with sojne of the most intelligent men, that a separation might be 
effected by time, but I looked our situation in the face, and finding the 
necessity of the state called for the government of India, I took the 
commerce as well as the government. This was my measure, and the 
House knows the cry wdiich was circulated throughout the eountry. What 
was the measure of the right honourable gentleman ? The board may send 
instructions to India in commercial matters, where they think the revenue is 
concerned. The Chancellor of the Exchequer and one of the Secretaries of 
State may do this. But if the company should conceive that the subject of 
the instructions is merely commercial, they may appeal — appeal to whom, 
from whom ? Appeal from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, And one of the 
principal Secretaries of State for the time being, to the King in his council 
What, will not the King in his council advise and take the opinion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Secretary of State ? Or is it insinuated 
by the hill, that the security of the company con^sists in the appeal being 
from the ostensible advisers of the king to the secret Junto, who are reall}^ 
the efficient ministers of the country ? Is this, which has been with so 
much probability suspected to be the case, now to be acknowledged ? Or is 
the appeal anything more than a fallacy and a farce ? 

“ Here, then, is tlie difference between my abominable bill and the bill of 
the right honourable gentleman ; between my bill, which has excited so 
much clamour, but upon which I am ready now, and ever shall bo, to appeal 
from the public to the public; not doubting but that, how’cver they were 
deluded hj the nonsense of epithets for a time, they w'ill form a true 
judgment at last. By my wicked bill the commerce was taken as well as 
the government. By this bill, if the commissioners do meddle with the 
commerce, the directors have the glorious privilege of appealing from the 
minister to the minister. My bill placed the commerce in the hands of nine 
gentlemen, -who cither w'cre at that time, or had been formerly, in the 
direction, and wd\o, consequently, were competent to the care of it. This 
bill gives government, territory, revenue, and commerce, to a Board of Privy 
Counsellors. This is a bill, in my mind, calculated to perpetuate weakness. 
It perpetuates weakness by dividing the power. Leave the entire powers 
with the Directors, or take them entirely away. There is no middle course 
to be run. 

“ I have been told since 1 came into the House, this day, that the clause 
of secrecy is to be withdrawn. I am glad to hear it, if it is meant fairly. It 
would have been highly absurd that such a contradictory system should have 
been established under the name of a government, where orders might 
secretly be conveyed to India by the commissioners, at the very moment 
whe^ti they were giving their open countenance to instructions to be sent 
from the Directors of a quite contrary tendency. It would have been a 
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farce, a child’s-play, rather than a government, to suffer such a scheme of 
dark intrigue. 

“ I now come to speak of the influence which has been made so much a 
topic of declamation and of clamour. I do not scruple to say, that I would 
infinitely rather see the influence erected at home than abroad, because 1 am 
sure that at home it would be much less than abroad. Will any man tell 
me, that if Mr. Hastings had been at home he would have been able to do 
the same things which, with his long arm, he has been able to do in India ? 
Could he have withstood the resolutions which the learned gentleman (Mr. 
Dundas) so much to his honour, moved against him two years ago Or 
could he have had such influence as to have worked upon the same learned 
gentleman, after he had made the declaration which I have recalled to the 
memory of the House, namely, that Mr. Hastings never went to the borders 
of Bengal without having in view the imprisonment of a prince, or the 
extermination of a people, to state to the House much in his praise, and 
very little in his disfavour, and to say, that his recall was only a matter of 
expediency at the time ? Could such a converKsion have been accomplished 
by any person in England ? No, Sir, it is the great India Governor at 
Calcutta whose influence I dread. 

“ ‘ Butp^ say Ministers, ‘ the plan of succession by seniority and gradation 
will destroy the great influence of the Cliicf- governor in India.’ Is this true ? 
Are all captains alike ? all majors, all colonels, all appointments of the same 
rank, civil and military ? No, the source of influence in India is the service 
on which they are sent. One captain may be scut to one place, and another 
to another ; one to Benares, another to Oude ; and the great object is to 
procure the lucrative instead of the valueless destination. Hence, then, the 
absurdity of the projected scheme of seniority and gradation. By such, a 
scheme )’^ou take from the power at home the means of securing the attach- 
ment and lojalty of the inferior. Compare it again to an army. The general 
must, undoubtedly, be invested with powers sufiicient to the execution of 

* The resolutions referred to were agreed to by the Hoitsc; on the 28th of May, 1782, 
and were in the following term.s : — 

That for the puipose of eonvcylng entire conviction to the minds of the native 
princes, that to commence hostilities without just provocation against them, and to 
pursue schemes of cefnqueat and extent of dominion, are nioasures re])Ugnant to the 
wish, the honour, and the policy of this nation, the Parliament of (I j cat llrltain shoulvl 
give some signal marks of its displeasiu'C against those, in wliatevcr degree entrusted 
with the charge of the Kast India Company’s afhiirs, who shall apj)eai' wilfully to have 
adopted or ccmatenaiiced a system tending to inspire a reasoiialfle distrust of the 
moderation, justice, and good faith of the British nation. 

“ Tliat Warren Hastings, Esq., Governor- general of Bengal, and William Hornby, 
Esq., President of the Council at Bombay, having, in sundry instanc(3S, acted in a 
manner repugnant to the honour mid policy of this nation, and thereby brouglit great 
calamities on India, and cnonnous expenses on the East India Company, it is the duty 
of the Directors of the said Company to pui*sue all legal and elfectual means fof the 
removal of the said Governor- general and President from their respective olHces, and 
to recall them to Great Britain.” 
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the measares intrusted to him ; but at the same time he should constantly 
be reminded that his authority is derived from a source to which all his 
army look up for preferment, and from which alone he can draw security for 
himself. Establish the principle, that all his officers and men should be 
advanced according to seniority and gradation, leaving to him the sole 
authority of sending this colonel to one service and that to another, and 
what is the consequence? That the army becomes the property of the 
general more than the king. Just so of the company. If the civil and 
military officers do not look to home for preferment, if their fortunes are to 
depend solely on the Chief-governor, what more have they to do than to 
court his favour, by entering into his views ? If he should desire to disobey 
the instructions, his army is ready to support him, for the parent power has 
yielded up the means of drawing the expectations of the body to itself. 
Unhappy land ! thus art thou devoted to the continuance of that pernicious 
system which has devastated thy fields, wdiich has drenched itself in thy 
blood, and fattened on thy spoils ! Thus, miserable people, are you to be 
abandoned to the merciless and insatiable lusts of a successive band of 
sanguinary adventurers, before whose eyes no punishment is set up equal to 
the temptations which the luxuries of your land present to them ! Would 
it not be better to say to the governor you send out, ‘ Act as you please in 
Uindostan for these four years to come ; do as you like ; all I shall require 
from you is to give me an account of your transactions when you return ?’ 

“ My bill was charged with erecting a fourth estate in the legislature. 
Did it erect any estate which did not exist at the time ? The Court of 
Directors was the fourth estate, and my bill only changed the nature of that 
estate. It changed it from an estate Avithout efficacy, to one whicli promised 
to have it. It changed it from one Avhich, from its quality, Avas liable to 
much delusion, to one Avhich, by being incessantly under the eye and inspec- 
tion of Parliament, was less liable to imj)osition, or to misconduct. It 
changed it from one not controllable, to one constantly under check, and 
removable by address from eitlier House. Could the commissioners have 
continued in office one moment after an address ? They could not, like the 
present Ministers in the last Parliament, come to reason against the address. 
They must ha\'e retired. If that board bad been nominated and remoA^able 
by the Crown, I may venture to suspect that the bill Avobld not have been 
so harshly treated in another House. 

“ Had I made the board removable by the CroAvn, it might not have been 
so palatable to the last House of Commons ; but to the other branches of 
the legislature I think I may venture to suspect it Avould have been more 
agreeable. I have been accused of grasping at poAver. Did I show such a 
disposition ? The road was open. I had only to be instrumental to the 
influence of the CroAvn, to tbc increase of that influence which I had contri- 

* ^,>n the 1st of March, 1784, Mr. Fox moved and carried an address to the Cromi 
for the removal from office of Mr. Pitt and his colleagues. His Majesty, hoAvever, did 
not dismiss Mr. T'ltl's Administratimi. 
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buted to dimmish, and the road to power was open. But it would neither 
have been honourable to myself, nor safe for the people. I chose my course ; 
and I do not regret the personal consequences. This bill, on the contrary, 
increases the influence of the Crown without reforming the abuses of India ; 
it goes a length which mine never presumed to go ; and, indeed, it is too 
much the character of the present Ministry to subject the country to very 
great and alarming inconveniencies, for very uncertain, and, at best, but 
very slender good. 

“ With regard to the regulations w'hich are proposed with respect to 
presents, I think that, in the year 1784, they are idle and ridiculous. They 
were made in the year 1773. They were then made as strong as they can 
be now, and they have been of no avail. The only eflicacious plan of putting 
an end to this and every other abuse is,' by the institution of a vigorous 
government. ' Place vigorous powers in the hands of men constantly under 
the eye of Parliament, and what are the consequences ? If they should 
come down and say, ‘ We sent our strict injunctions, but they have been 
disobeyed,’ the answer would be apt and conclusive, ‘ Why do you not 
remove the disobedient officer ? Instantly appoint his successor, and bring 
home the delinquent.’ Such was the prospect wdiich 1 had in the appoint- 
ment of , commissioners ; and, so far am I from thinking that the institution 
of such a board would have given immense influence to the Ministers who 
should appoint, that even now, when I shall hardly be suspected of wishing 
permanency to the Ministers in being, I am most earnestly desirous that 
they should invest commissioners with complete power over the affairs of 
India ; so anxious ani I for the permanency of the Indian government. 

“ But I was asked, why should the Indian government be rendered more 
permanent than the British } It is more necessary, in my opinion, that there 
should be more permanency in a distant government than in a near one. 
Shocks in the one cannot be observed when they happen, and the eflbct of 
changes might not be seen in time to be remedied. My board had not 
complete permanency, but it had a chance for permanency by its consti- 
tution. From what source has all the weakness of the Indian Government 
sprung } From the variations which happened in our Government at home. 
Why has Mr. Hastings presumed to disobey the orders of Government r 
Because he has dependence on a party, which, in the chance of changes may 
be able to protect him by the time that his disobedience is known. I see an 
honourable gentleman (Major Scott) smile. Perhaps that honourable gen- 
tleman’s smile means to insinuate that his great friend's dependence is on a 
power not liable to the changes of party, and from which all the calamities 
of the reign have originated. Perhaps it is too true, and too visible, that 
the present bill is the production of the same fountain. The time may 
come, and I trust it is not far distant, when the eyes of that quarter will be 
opened to the true interests of the Crown and the people. 

“ To sum up my objections to the first part of the bill, they arc these. 
It provides for a weak government at home by the division of the power ; 
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and it perpetuates the abuses in India by giving additional authority to the 
officers abroad. It is unstatesinan-likc in its principles ; for it absurdly gives 
the power of originating measures to one board, and the nomination of 
officers for the execution of those measures to another. It increases influence 
without vesting responsibility ; and it operates by dark intrigue, rather than 
by avowed authority. 

“ In regard to the second part of the bill, consisting of the regulations, I 
think, and always did, that the Zemindars and Polygars* ought to be re- 
stored to their possessions, and that the rents should be fixed and settled by 
a rule of past periods, and not of future inquiry. Begin fresh inquiries and 
assessments, and you give authority to the very evils which you profess to 
remove, I consider all the prohibitory clauses against presents, as mere 
words, and must do so in recollecting how much has already been tried, and 
to how little effect.’’ 

Mr. Fox here referred to the conduct of General Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, and Mr. Francis,! of which he spoke in the most handsome terms ; 
he alluded to the memorable expression of liord Thurlow, “ that he wished 
the sIiiiD had gone to the bottom that conveyed them to India an expres- 
sion which he softened, by saying, that he made the wish “ because be 
could spare them out of the world.” He treated tins language iq terms of 
strong- indignation. 

“ The third part of the bill, which he should take notice of, was that which 
related to the mode of trial intended to be adopted, instead of a trial by jury. 
Ho had no objection to that part which legalized evidence to be taken in 
India, and properly transmitted here ; but what he never could give his 
assent to, was the abolishing the trial by jury ; for, although it was equally 
necessary for both judge and jury to possess a sound head, good sense, and 
an honest heart, yet the nature of their stations was widely different, one 
was to judge of the matter of fact, the other of the law ; the jury had merely 
to consider of the evidence before them : and the only similar trial to the 
one in question that he knew of w'as that of a court-martial ; but that 
materially differed, as every soldier at the time of his enlisting knew what 
tribunal he must submit to ; but in the present instance, persons who had 
gone to India went out on tlie faith of being tried, if occasion offered, by the 
then known laws of the land, and not by any arbitrary mfede that might bo 
afterwards adopted ; and if the present bill was not to affect any that liad 
already gone abroad, it was, in fact, doing nothing. In a court-martial a 
man was tried by his peers, by men brought up in the same school, in the 

^ Vide Vol. i., p. 674, note. 

t Hie Tegulatiug Act, 13 Geo. III., c. 63, -which made mMiiy iinportant alterations 
in the coiistitutiou of the company both at home and abroad, vested the supreme 
govc'vnmont of India in the Governor-general of Bengal tmd four councillors. Mr. 
\V''aiTon Hastings ivas the iii’st Governor- general ; and General Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, Mr. Pliilip Francis, the reputed author of Junius, and Mr. Barwell, jui 
experienced servant of Oic company in India, were his four councillors. Of these, 
Mr, Barwell alone was aeecptable to Mr. Hjistings, 
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same profession, with the same notions of honour and discipline ; but here 
there was a material difference, and, as^the clauses were framed, it appeared to 
him intended more as a screen for delinquents, than as a punishment ; for 
there were but two kinds of accusers, and who were they ? Why, the com- 
pany or the Crown. Now, suppose Mr. Hastings were to come home, would 
the attorney- general accuse him ? No ; certainly he would not ; for the grave 
chancellor had declared the man innocent already. Well, then, would the 
company accuse him ? Certainly not ; for it would be an absurdity to 
suppose that the company who were his servants, his domestics, would dare 
to accuse him; therefore the tribunal might fairly be called a bed of justice, 
for justice would sleep upon it. 

“ The India company would be sure not to accuse him, for at the time he 
was committing the depredations in Oude,’*^ to stop the mouth of the 
company, he sent them home an investment ; and to curry favour, employed 
the son of the chairman, in direct opposition to the orders he had received 
from home ; of course he was secure from the company, and had nothing to 
do but to make his peace with government ; for he certainly was as much at 
their mercy as he would be in the most arbitrary and despotic country that 
ever was formed ; for the mockery of four peers to be chosen, and seven com- 
moners, absurd to a degree, as every person must know that the (h*owu 
would have tlie appointment of the whole, and what chance did an individual 
stand who was to have the Crown for his accuser, with the power of choosing 
the judges who were to try and determine He was extremely severe on the 
reflections that had been cast on him, relative to invading the charter, and 
pointed out by what means it would now entirely be taken away from the 

* Asoph-ul-DoAvlali succeeded his father, Sujali-ul-I)owlali, as Nabob of (hide. 
Having fallen greatly in arrear in liis stipulated payiuents to the coinpany, it was 
rendered necessary to devise means to obtain what he owed. Th(' mother of the late 
Nabob, and his wife, were known as the lieguins, or Hrineesse.s, of Oude. Sujah-ul- 
Dowlali, u]>on his death, gave certain landed Cvstates, or iaj^hires, and a considcra)>le 
portion of the treasuia? of which he was possessed, to those princesses. In eonsecpieiice 
of .some acts of extortion of the reigiimg Nabob towards his female relatives, the 
(•oin])any had intertcrod between them, and hud guaranteed to them the safe possession 
of their property, without any further encroachment, Ihit, notwithstandiTig tliis 
guarantee, it was nowistipulated that Asoi)h-ul-Dowhili should strip his mother and 
grandmother of their jagHires and treasure, and transfer them to the company, in 
satisfaction of its claims on the govermnent of Oude. In order to givt.* a colour to 
these proceedings, it was pretended that the princesses had taken advantage of the late 
insurrection at llenares to excite a revolt in Oude hi favour of Cheyte Sing. Tlio 
.iaghircs were readily taken xiossession of, but the treasure, whi(;h w^us in the palace of 
the princesses, was not so readily obtiiiried. It was therefore resolved to imi>rison their 
agents, and subject them to a course of starv'ation and torture, in order to extract from 
them a surrender of the treasure committed to their care. After considerable delays 
and evasions, the Governor- General succeeded in obtaining about £1,200,000 from the 
prmcesses. — Miirs British India, book v., c. 8. Edin. llev., vol. Ixxiv., pp, 215 to 
218. The maltreatment and robbery of the princesses of Gudo formed a second of‘'the 
chiu'ges of impeacliment against Mr. Hastings. 
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proprietors ; therefore he cautioned them to be careful, not in the blindness 
of their zeal for a man, however fair his character might be, to suffer him 
to do that which they would hereafter be sorry for, when too late.’’ He con- 
eluded by saying, “ He would not trouble the House any more at present, 
as he should have an opportunity in the committee, and he hoped several 
times before the bill passed, of pointing out to the country the danger 
there was in passing this bill, and the mortal stab it would give to the con- 
stitution of this country.” 

After a long debate, the House divided on the question, That the Speaker 
do now leave the chair : Yeas, 27 1 ; Noes, 60. The House then went into 
committee. 

On the 26th of July, Mr. Pitt’s bill was read a third time and passed by 
the Commons, and on the 29th it was taken up to the Lords. It received 
the royal assent on the Uth of August. 


Ietsh Cokmekcial Peopositions. 

1785. February 22. Parliament was prorogued on the 20th of August, 
1784, and met again on the 25th of January, 1785, During the period of its 
prorogation, the British Cabinet, in concert with commissioners appointed on 
the part of Ireland, had formed a plan for regulating and finally afij listing the 
commercial intercourse between the two kingdoms. On the 7th of February, 
Mr. Orde, the Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, announced this system to the 
Irish House of Commons, and, four days afterwards, a set of resolutions, 
which he had previously laid on their table, was moved and agreed to by that 
House without much discussion, and without any material alterations. The 
concurrence of the Irish House of Peer.s having been soon after obtained, 
these resolutions were immediately transmitted to England, as the proposed 
basis, on the part of Ireland, for an equitable and final adjustment. Almost 
immediately after their arrival, the business was opened in the British House 
of Commons by Mr. Pitt, who, on the 22nd of February, moved, “ That 
this House will immediately resolve itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to consider of so much of his Majesty’s most gracious speech to both 
Houses of Parliament, upon the 25th day of January last, as relates^ to the 
adjustment of the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland.” 
This motion having been agreed to, the various papers on the table relative 
to the trade of Great Britain and Ireland were referred to the committee. 
The House having resolved itself into a committee, Mr. Gilbert in the chair, 
the eleven resolutions agreed to by the Irish Parliament were then read, 
and were in the following terms : — 

“ Kesolved, 1. ‘ That it is highy important to the general interest of the 
British empire, that the trade between Great Britain and Ireland be en- 
couraged and extended as much as possible ; and for that purpose, that the 
intercourse and commerce be finally settled and regulated on permanent and 
equitable principles, for the mutual benefit of both countries.’ 
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“2. ‘ That towards carrying into full effect so desirable a settlement, it is 
fit and proper, that all articles, not the growth or manufacture of Great 
Britain or Ireland, should be imported into each kingdom from the other, 
reciprocally, under the same regulations, and at the same duties, if subject to 
duties, to which they are liable when imported directly from the place of 
their growth, product, or manufacture ; and that all duties originally paid 
on importation into either country respectively, should be fully drawn back 
on exportation to the other.’ 

“3. ‘ That for the same purpose, it is proper that no prohibition should 
cxisf^in either country against the importation, use, or sale, of any article, 
the growth, product, or manufacture of the other ; and that the duty on the 
importation of every such article, if subject to duty, in either country, should 
be precisely the same in the one country as in the other, except where an 
addition may be necessary in either country, in consequence of an internal 
duty on an)’' such article of its own consumption.’ 

“ 4. ‘ That in all cases where the duties on articles of the growth, product, 
or manufacture, of eitlier country, are difierent on the importation into the 
other, it would be expedient that they should be reduced in the kingdom 
where they are the highest, to the amount payable in the other ; and that 
all such articles should be exportable from the kingdom into which they 
shall be imported, as free from duty as the similar commodities or home 
manufactures of the same kingdom.’ 

“ 5. ‘ That for the same purpose, it is also j)roper, that in all cases w^herc 
cither kingdom sliall charge articles of its own consumption with an internal 
duty on the manufacture, or a duty on the material, the same manufacture, 
when imported from the other, may be charged wltli a further duty on 
importation, to tlie same amount as the internal duty on the manufacture, or 
to an amount adequate to countervail the duty on the material, and shall be 
entitled to such drawbacks or bounties on exportation, as may leave the 
same subject to no heavier burden than the home-made manufacture ; such 
further duty to continue so long only as the internal consumption shall be 
charged with the duty or duties, to balance which it shall be imposed, or 
until tl^e manufacture, coming from the other kingdom, shall be subjected 
there to an equal burden, not drawn back or compensated on exportation.’ 

“ 6. ‘ That in orddr to give permanency to the settlement now intended to 
be established, it is necessary, that no prohibition, or new or additional 
duties, should be hereafter imposed, in either kingdom, on the importation 
of any article of the growth, product, or manufacture, of the other, except 
such additional duties as may be requisite to balance duties on internal con- 
sumption, pursuant to the foregoing resolution.’ 

“ 7. * That for the same purpose it is necessary, further, that no prohibi- 
tion, or new or additional duties, should be hereafter imposed, in either 
kingdom, on the exportation of any article of native growth, product, or 
manufacture, from thence to the other, except such as either kingdom Ksay 
deem expedient, from time to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and biscuits; 
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and also except where there now exists any prohibition which is not 
reciprocal, or any duty which is not equal in both kingdoms; in every 
which case the prohibition may be made reciprocal, or the duties raised 
so as to make them equal. 

“ 8. ‘ That for the same purpose it is necessary, that no bounties whatso- 
ever should be paid, or payable, in either kingdom, on the exportation of any 
article to the other, except such as relate to corn, meal, malt, flour, and 
biscuits, and such as arc in the nature of drawbacks or compensations for 
duties paid, and that no duty should be granted in this kingdom on the 
exportation of any article imported from the British plantations, or any 
manufacture made of such article, unless in cases where a similar bounty is 
payable in Britain, on exportation from thence, or where such bounty is 
merely in the nature of a drawback, or compensation of, or^ for duties paid 
over and above any duties paid thereon in Britain.’ 

“ 9. ‘ That it is expedient, for the general benefit of the British empire, 
that the importation of articles from foreign states should be regulated from 
time to time, in each kingdom, on such terms as may afford an effectual 
preference to the importation of similar articles of the growth, product, or 
manufacture, of the other.’ 

“10. ‘That it is essential to the commercial interests of thi^„ country to 
prevent, as much as possible, an accumulation of national debt ; and there- 
fore it is highly expedient that the annual revenues of this kingdom should 
be made equal to its annual expenses.’ 

“11. ‘That for the better protection of trade, whatever sum the gross 
hereditary revenue of this kingdom (after deducting all drawbacks, repay- 
ments, or bounties, granted in the nature of drawbacks) shall produce, over 
and above the sum of £656,000 in each year of peace, wherein the annual 
revenues shall be equal to the annual expenses, and in each year of war, 
without regard to such equality, should be appropriated towards the support 
of the naval force of the empire, in such manner as the Parliament of this 
kingdom shall direct.’ ” 

As soon as the above resolutions had been read, Mr. Pitt rose. After 
taking a review of what had already been granted to Ireland by the, British 
Parliament, he observed, that the concessions now proposed to be made to 
that kingdom, in order to put the two countries on a Mr and equal footing, 
he should reduce to two heads : First, the importation of the produce of our 
colonies in the West Indies and America through Ireland into Great Britain ; 
Second, a mutual exchange between the two countries of their respective 
productions and manufactures, upon equal terms. With regard to the first, 
he allowed it had the appearance of militating against the navigation laws, 
for which England had ever had the greatest partiality. But as she had 
already allowed Ireland to trade immediately and directly with the colonies, 
he could not see how the importing of the produce of those colonies circui- 
tously through Ireland into Great Britain could injure the colonial trade of 
this country, which was a direct one, and therefore to be made at a less 
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expense and risk, than that which was circuitoiis. In return for these conces- 
sions on the part of Great Britain, he proposed that Ireland should agree to 
the payment of a certain stipulated sum, yearly, out of the surplus of her 
hereditary revenue, towards defraying the general expenses of the empire. 
He concluded with moving the following resolution : “ That it is the 

opinion of this committee, that it is highly important to the general interest 
of the empire, that the commercial intercourse between Great Britain and 
Ireland should be finally adjusted ; and that Ireland should be admitted to a 
permanent and irrevocable participation of the commercial advantages of this 
country, when the Parliament of Ireland shall permanently and irrevocably 
secure an aid out of the surplus of the hereditary revenue of that kingdom 
towards defraying the expense of protecting the general commerce of the 
empire in time of peace.’ ^ 

Mr. Htt observed “ that he did not call upon the committee to give an 
immediate opinion on his proposition, but, on the contrary, he would move 
that the further consideration of the resolution be adjourned to a future 
day.” This was accordingly done. The chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 

A fortnight elapsed before the subject was again introduced. In the 
meantime, a report, prepared by the committee of the Board of Trade and 
Plantations, was laid by Mr, Pitt upon the table of the House, to assist its 
deliberations. This report was stated to be founded upon the declarations 
and opinions of some of tlic principal manufacturers and merchants in the 
kingdom, who had been examined by the above-mentioned committee ; and 
its particular object was to prove the expediency of that part of the system 
which related to reducing the duties payable upon the importation of Irish 
produce and manufactures in Great Britain, to what the same sort of articles 
was charged with in this counti'y.^ In the meantime, also, the merchants and 
manufacturers who had been examined before the committee, joined by great 
numbers of others from every part of the nation, met together for the 
purpose of taking the Irish propositions into their consideration. During 
the course of their proceedings, it appeared that their opinions were 
in direct contradiction to the inferences which had been drawn upon 
their examination in the report laid before Parliament, Whether this was 
occasioned by any change which, upon a fuller consideration, had taken 
place in the minds of the merchants and manufacturers themselves, or 
whether the committee of the Board of Trade and Plantations had strained 
and perverted their declarations, it is not easy to determine. However, the 
consequence was, that it threw a considerable degree of discredit upon the 
report itself, and seemed to point out the necessity there was for the House 
of Commons to examine the different commercial and manufacturing bodies 
concerned, at their own bar. This mode of proceeding gave the first check 
to the system in its progress through the House. 


♦ S(‘0 rt‘S(^hitioTis 3 anti 4, 20.‘5. 
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J/by 12. Two months havinjg been occupied in hearing counsel, examining 
witnesses, and collecting the fullest information that could be obtained, Mr. 
Pitt now brought forward another set of resolutions, containing numerous 
and important alterations. The following were the resolutions now in- 
troduced ; — 

** Resolved, 1. ‘That it is highly important to the general interest of the 
British empire, that the intercourse and commerce between Great Britain 
and Ireland hould be finally regulated on permanent and equitable prin- 
ciples, for the mutual benefit of both countries. 

“ 2. ‘ That a full participation of commercial advantages should be 
permanently secured to Ireland, whenever a provision equally permanent 
and secure shall be made by the Parliament of that kingdom towards 
defraying, in proportion to its growing prosperity, the necessary expenses, 
in time of peace, of protecting the trade and general ihterests of the 
empire. 

“3. ‘ That, towards carrying into full effect so desirable a settlement, it is 
fit and proper that all articles, not the growth or manufacture of Great 
Britain or Ireland, should be imported into each kingdom from the other 
reciprocally, under the same regulations and at the same duties, if subject to 
duties, to which they are liable when imported directly from the place of 
their growth, product, or manufacture ; and that all duties originally paid on 
importation into either country respectively, except on arrack and foreign 
brandy, and on rum, and all sorts of strong waters not imported from the 
British colonies in the West Indies or America, shall be fully drawn back on 
exportation to the other. 

“4. ‘That it is highly important to the general interests of the British 
empire, that the laws for regulating trade and navigation should be the same 
in Great Britain and Ireland ; and, therefore, that it is essential towards 
carrying into effect the present settlement, that all laws which have been 
made or shall be made in Groat Britain for securing exclusive privileges to 
the ships and mariners of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British colonies 
and plantations, and for regulating and restraining the trade of the British 
colonies and plantations, shall be in force in Ireland in the same manner as 
in Great Britain ; and that proper measures should from time to time be 
taken for effectually carrying the same into execution. « 

“ 5. ‘ That it is further essential to this settlement, that all goods and 
commodities of the growth, produce, or manufacture of British or foreign 
colonies, in America or the West Indies, and the British or foreign settle- 
ments on the coast of Africa, imported into Ireland, should, on importation, 
be subject to the same duties as the like goods are, or from time to time 
shall be subject to upon importation into Great Britain. 

“6. ‘ That, in order to prevent illicit practice|, injurious to the revenue and 
commerce of both kingdoms, it is expedient that all goods, whether of the 
grofwth, produce, or manufacture of Great Britain or Ireland, or of any 
foreign country, which shall hereafter be imported into Great Britain from 
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Ireland, or into Ireland from Great Britain, shall be put, by laws to be 
passed in the Parliament of the two kingdoms, under the same regulations 
with respect to bonds, cockets, and other instruments, to which the like 
goods are now subject, in passing from one port of Great Britain to another ; 
and that all goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture of Ireland, imported 
into Great Britain, be accompanied with a like certificate, as is now required 
by law, on the importation of Irish linens into Great Britain. 

“ 7. ‘ That, for the like purpose, it is also expedient that when any goods, 
the growth, produce, or manufticture of the British West India Islands, shall 
be shipped from Ireland for Great Britain, they shall be accompanied with 
such original certificates of the revenue officers of the British sugar-colonies 
as shall be required by law on importation into Great Britain ; and that when 
the whole quantity included in one certificate shall not be shipped at any 
one time, the original certificate, properly endorsed as to quantity, should be 
sent with the first parcel ; and to identify the remainder, if shipped at any 
future period, new certificates should be granted by the principal officers of 
the ports in Ireland, extracted from a register of the original documents, 
specifying the quantities before shipped from thence, by what vessels, and to 
what port. 

“ 8. ‘ That it is essential, for carrying into effect the present settlement, 
tliat all gobds exported from Ireland to the British colonies in the West 
Indies or America, should from this time be made liable to such duties and 
drawbacks, and put under such regulations as may be necessary, in order that 
the same may not be exported with less incumbrance of duties or impositions 
than the like goods shall be burthened with when exported from Great Britain. 

9. * That it is essential to the general commercial interests of the empire, 
that no goods of the growth, produce, or manufacture of any countries 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope, should be importable into Ireland from any 
foreign European country ; and that, so long as the Parliament of this 
kingdom shall think it advisable that the commerce to the countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope shall be carried on solely by an exclusive company, 
no goods of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the said countries 
should be allowed to be imported into Ireland, but through Great Britain, 
and th&t the ships going from Great Britain to any of the said countries 
beyond the Cape of , Good Hope should not be restrained from touching at 
any of the ports in Ireland, and taking on board there any of the goods of 
the gi’owth, produce, or manufacture of that kingdom. 

*‘10. * That it is necessary, for the general benefit of the British empire, 
that no prohibition should exist in either country against the importation, 
use, or sale of any article, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the other 
(except such as cither kingdom may judge expedient, from time to time, 
upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and biscuits,) and that the duty on the 
importation of every such article, if subject to duty in either country, should 
be precisely the same in the one country as in the other, except wherq an 
addition may be necessary, in either country, in consequence of an internal 
duty on any such article of its own consumption. 
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“11. ‘That in all cases where the duties on articles of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of either country, are different on the importation 
into the other, it is expedient that they should be reduced in the kingdom 
where they are the highest, to the amount payable in the other ; and that all 
such articles should be exportable from the kingdom into which they shall be 
imported, as free from duty as any similar commodities or home manufactures 
of the same kingdom. 

“12. ‘ That it is also proper, that in all cases where the articles of the 
consumption of either kingdom shall be charged wuth an internal duty on 
the manufacture, the same manufacture, when imported from the other, may 
be charged with a further duty on importation, adequate to countervail the 
internal duty on the manufacture ; except in the case of beer imported into 
Ireland: such further duty to continue so long only as the internal con- 
sumption shall be charged with the duty or duties, to balance which it shall 
be imposed ; and that where there is a duty on the importation of the raw 
material of any manufacture, in one kingdom, greater than the duty on the 
like raw material in the other, or wdiere the whole or part of such duty on 
the raw material is drawn back or compensated, on exportation of the 
manufacture from one kingdom to the other, such manufacture may, on its 
importation, be charged wltVi such a countervailing duty, as may be sufficient 
to subject the same so imported to the same burdens as the ifianufacturc 
composed of the like raw' material is subject to, in consequence of duties on 
the importation of such material in the kingdom into wdiich such manufacture ^ 
is so imported ; and the said manufactures so imported shall be entitled to 
such drawbacks or bounties on exportation as may leave the same subject to 
no heavier burden than the home-made manufacture. 

“13. ‘ That, in order to give permanency to the settlement intended to be 
established, it is necessary that no prohibition, or new^ or additional duties, 
should be hereafter imposed, in either kingdom, on the importation of any 
article of the growth, produce, or manufacture of the other, except such 
additional duties as may bo requisite to balance duties on internal con- 
sumption, pursuant to the foregoing resolution. 

“14. ‘ That, for the same purpose, it is necessary, further, that no 
prohibition, or new or additional duty, should be hereafter imposed, in either 
kingdom on the exportation of any article of native ^ growth, product, or 
manufacture, from thence to the other j except such as either kingdom may 
deem expedient, from time to time, to impose upon corn, meal, malt, 
flour, and biscuits. 

“ 15. ‘That, for the same purpose, it is necessary that no bounties what- 
soever should be paid or payable, in either kingdom, on the exportation of 
any article to the other, except such as relate to corn, meal, malt, flour, and 
biscuits, beer and spirits distilled from corn, and such as are in the nature of 
drawbacks, or compensations for duties paid ; and that no bounty should be 
payable on the exportation of any article to any British colonies or 
plantations, or on the exportation of any article imported from the British 
plantations, or any manufacture made of such article, unless in cases where a 
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similar bounty is payable in Great Britain, on exportation from thence, or 
where such bounty is merely in the nature of a drawback, or compensation 
of or for duties paid over and above any paid thereon in Britain. 

“16. ‘That it is expedient, for the general benefit of the British empire, 
that the importation of articles from foreign states should be regulated, from 
time to time, in each kingdom, on such terms as may afford an effectual 
preference to the importation of similar articles of the growth, product, or 
manufacture of the other. 

“ 17. ‘That it is expedient that the copyrights of the authors and book- 
sellers of Great Britain should continue to be protected in the manner they 
are at present, by the laws of Great Britain ; and that it is just that measures 
should be taken by the Parliament of Ireland, for giving the like protection 
to the copyrights of the authors and booksellers of that kingdom. 

“16. ‘ Thaf the appropriation of whatever sum the gross hereditary 
revenue of the kingdom of Ireland (the due collection thereof being secured 
by permanent provisions) shall produce, after deducting all drawbacks, 
repayments, or bounties granted in the nature of drawbacks, over and above 
the sum of six hundred and fifty-six thousand pounds in each year, towards 
the support of the naval force of the empire, to be applied in such manner 
as the Parliament of Ireland shall direct, by an Act to be passed for that 
purpose, w^ill be a satisfiictory provision, proportioned to tlie growing pros- 
perity of that kingdom, towards defraying, in time of peace, the necessary 
expenses of protecting the trade and general interests of the empire.’ ” 

Mr. Pitt opened the business to the committee, and concluded a speech of 
considerable length with moving the first proposition. Lord North submitted 
it to the candour of the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it would not 
be proper to adjourn the debate, and cause the new resolutions to be printed 
for the u.se of the members. Lord North having concluded his speech, after 
a short pause, 

Mr. Fox rose and spoke as follows : — 

“ Mr. Gilbert, though I now rise to submit my sentiments on the present 
important subject, yet I beg it may be understood by the committee, that I 
shall cheerfully give way to any gentleman on the other side, who may be 
authortsed to declare, that it is not meant to press us to a vote this night. I 
do not conceive it, possible, indeed, that any objection can be made to the 
motion of my noble friend. The va.st variety of matter perfectly new, as well 
as the numerous alterations of that which we had previously before us, 
demanding the most minute and accurate discu.s.sion, surely the right honour- 
able the Chancellor of the Exchequer will not force the committee, at an 
hour so unseasonable, to come to a decision upon so difficult and so perplexed 
a subject. I have paused, Sir, to give an opportunity for discovering, if 
such be the intention of gentlemen ; but from their continued silence, it is 
evident they are determined, at all events, to precipitate the committee to 
this extraordinary and unparalleled decision. I must, therefore, entreat a 
more than usual indulgence from the committee, if, compelled, as I find 
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myself, to enter into this important discussion, I shall, even at so late an 
hour, intrude for a considerable length of time on their patience. The coih- 
mUtee will recollect that, in addition to the eleven original propositions, no 
less than sixteen new ones are now, for the first time, submitted to Parlia- 
ment; so that, at one o’clock in the morning, I have to enter into the 
discussion of no less than twenty-seven of the most important and complex 
propositions that ever were the subject of Parliamentary debate. Nor is this 
the whole of the difficulty: the sixteen supplemental propositions are not 
confined to verbal explanations, or to mere literal amendments of the former ; 
on the contrary, they directly change the whole tenor, and absolutely subvert 
the main principle, of the original system, upon which the right honourable 
gentleman declared it to be his fixed intention to proceed ; so that, in truth, 
they are altogether as unexpected as they obviously are new and contra- 
dictory. Surely, therefore, under circumstances so very novel and embar- 
rassing, I may, with less presumption, entreat the committee to forgive that 
unavoidable intrusion on their time, which must be the consequence of 
compelling us to come to a vote on so interesting and so complicated a 
subject, before it is scarcely possible for gentlemen to form even any general 
ideas on the whole of the subject, as it is now modelled. 

“ But, first, with respect to this extraordinary system, most undoubtedly, 
the claim of merit in being the author of it can admit of no que^ion. My 
noble friend has waived all possible pretensions to it ; but not, I am sure, 
more cheerfully than I concur with him, in declaring it to be the sole and 
entire possession of the right honourable gentleman who has officially pro- 
duced it. With him let the whole credit of it reside, undisputed and 
unenvied. Pie, indeed, w'ho contends with him for its honours must be 
instigated by unjustifiable motives; for, surely, never did there appear a 
work more completely, more indivisibly the sole and genuine composition of 
its author, than the present system evidently demonstrates itself to be ex- 
clusively the work of the right honourable gentleman, No necessity can be 
alleged to have given rise to it, for it flows from the mere will of the proposer. 
No urgent, no pressing calamity bore a share in its introduction. It is the 
offspring of peace and domestic tranquillity. Surely, therefore, it would be 
false and injurious to allege that the people of Ireland had forced the British 
Minister into a tame surrender of the manufactures an^ commerce of our 
country. The fact is directly the reverse. The British Minister has prof- 
fered this surrender from his own mere motion, his own sound wdll, his own 
unbiassed judgment. Unquestionably, therefore, he, and he only, is clearly 
entitled to enjoy all the merits and all the honours of a system so completely 
and so perfectly his own. 

“ Perhaps, indeed, from the examples which the right honourable gentle- 
man has so frequently afforded us of a wonderful perseverance in the defence 
of his own opinions, and at the same time as complete an adoption of the 
amendments which we suggest, and he himself disapproves, we ought not to 
be very much astonished at any new and sudden appearance that his present 
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system may have assumed ; but I confess, however, it was with considerable 
astonishment that I heard the right honourable gentleman state his new 
propositions. For these, Sir, are at once, directly, totally, and vitally in 
contradiction to the whole of that system on which he set out, and from 
which, if we had trusted merely to his own solemn declarations, we must 
have believed it impossible that he could deviate in the minutest degree. In 
saying this, the committee must be sensible that I speak merely from the 
impression which the resolutions have made on my mind as they were 
cursorily read over and explained by the right honourable gentleman. I 
have not had time, and the committee are not to be permitted to have time, 
to read and weigh these propositions before they determine upon their 
merits ; but such is the impression which, on the first blush, they have 
made upon mj mind. 

“ Sir, I have all along understood, that the basis of the right honourable 
gentleman’s original system was reciprocity in correspondent duties, and 
reciprocity in the prohibition of the export of raw materials. Now, these 
principles, in my mind, the right honourable gentleman has completely 
abandoned in his new propositions ; for, particularly in the article of beer, 
an exception is made to the reciprocity in correspondent duties, and, in the 
seventh resolution, a change is made with respect to prohibitions. The 
right honourable gentleman has, therefore, retracted and recanted his 
original principles ; he has abandoned the ground on which he set out, 
and on which he so frequently pledged himself that the whole of his 
propositions should stand or fall. He has abandoned the reciprocity in 
correspondent duties ; he has abandoned the reciprocal prohibition of raw 
materials. In these instances, which, if they are said to be trifling in them- 
selves, are not trifles when considered as departures from principle, he has 
abandoned his ground ; and by doing this, he opens a new system, and 
comes forward with a set of propositions, so far forth diametrically opposite 
to, and fundamentally different from, that system which he himself has 
most repeatedly assured us could not possibly admit of the slightest change, 
and was, indeed, to be wholly inviolable. 

“ Sir, the right honourable gentleman reprobates the charge which has 
been imputed to him, of rashness in the original propositions. Was there 
ever a charge made with more truth, or demonstrated with more clearness } 
Has not the right honourable gentleman’s conduct on this day given the 
most unequivocal testimony to the original rashness of his system ? What 
can be a more decisive proof of original rashness, than subsequent retraction ? 
The right honourable gentleman brings forward a set of resolutions, as the 
basis of a system for the intercourse between the two countries : he pledges 
the Government of this kingdom for the literal establishment of his system ; 
he proudly resists inquiry and scorns deliberation ; but, when circumstances 
arise which he has not ability to overcome, and time, in spite of his opposi- 
tion, is procured for inquiry and discussion, he is constrained to acknowledge 
the errors of his first opinions, and he comes forward with a set of pro- 
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positions directly the reverse of the former. Whether this does tibt exhibit 
the rashness of the right honourable gentleman in colours more warm and 
durable than any with which we on this side the House are able to charac- 
terise his conduct, I submit to the committee and the public. The rashness 
of the right honourable gentleman is proved by the right honourable gentle- 
man himself : and it is singularly striking that, by the whole of his behaviour, 
the rashness of one day is to be proved by the rashness of another. He now 
brings forward to the committee a set of propositions directly contradictory 
to those on w hich he first proceeded ; and having thus himself demonstrated 
the rashness of his own conduct in the first instance, he becomes enamoured 
of this boasted weakness, and yet most liberally determines that we also shall 
be admitted to a full participation of it, by a rash, premature adoption of 
these his latest notions : which, however, may as suddenly and as consistently 
be abandoned as the former. So hostile is he to deliberation, such an 
avowed enemy to everything that looks like inquiry and reflection, that, even 
on this day, when he is suffering the shame of rashness, he calls upon us to 
be rash. Although his propositions have been but once cursorily read over, 
and in that reading embellished and set off with all the lustre of his elo- 
quence, although they are perfectly new, and although he has not submitted 
them to the committee till after midnight, he demands and compels us to 
come to a vote on them. The decency of this conduct I will not insist upon ; 
but, thus driven, thus forced to a division, 1 must, however unwilling to give a 
hasty negative, vote directly against his propositions, as conceiving them to 
be, at the best, unnecessary, most probably pernicious, but, undoubtedly, so 
productive of an entire revolution in our commercial system, as to involve a 
train of consequences, against which the wisest and best characters of this 
country might despair of providing any adequate security. 

But, Sir, I must congratulate the committee — I must congratulate the 
country — on the happy escape which w e have had from the system proposed 
by the right honourable gentleman but tw'o months since. That system, the 
ruin of wdiich has been this day so ably demonstrated, w^as then within four- 
and-twenty hours of being carried through tliis Hunse : so that, when we 
look back on all the circumstances of the case, w^e have, indeed, good reason 
to rejoice in our fortunate escape. The first propositions, when they were 
originally opened in thLs Hou.se, w'ere pronounced to be so»pure and beneficial 
— so clearly and demonstrably perfect, that not a moment w'as to be wasted 
in a usele.ss discus.sion of their merits. The right honourable gentleman, 
therefore, inveighed against the strange, uiicandid, opposition which w^as 
made to those his first propositions. He attributed tbe opinions of this side 
of the House to mere faction and disappointment he called our solemn 
appeals to tbe legislature and to the nation, illiberal artifices to excite unne- 
cessary clamour: he gave a haughty defiance to the manufacturers and 
merchants, to exhibit any reasonable argument against a system so replete 
witht every beneficial consequence to themselves ; and he triumphed in th e 
circumstance, that for some days not a single petition was brought to the 
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House from any part of the country against those propositions. Afterwards, 
indeed, he was forced to abate his triumph ; he found no want of petitions, 
nor of argument ; but his language was still lofty, and his mind implacable. 
His system was so superior to the petulance and faction of those who 
opposed it, that he declared his resolution of carrying it into a law, even to 
the letter of the specific resolutions. Convinced, however, as we always 
were, that these resolutions were fraught with injury and ruin to the manu- 
factures and commerce of this country, we warned — we conjured the House 
to deliberate— to call for information — to examine those who, from their 
situations, were the most likely to be possessed of intelligence. We called 
for the commissioners of customs and the commissioners of excise, that the 
House might learn from them whether from the operation of these resolu- 
tions the revenues of the country were not instantly exposed to insurmountable 
dangers. Tile right honourable gentleman reprobated the proceeding. He 
asserted, that we called for these commissioners merely to gain time ; that 
our purpose was insidious delay, in order to inflame the public and stir up 
factious clamours. But what has been the issue of all this ? Will the right 
honourable gentleman now dare to attribute our conduct to those unworthy 
motives? The commissioners, whose opinions on the subject he considered 
of so little avail, have declared by their report that material and alarming 
injury would unavoidably arise from these resolutions, fraught, as they con- 
ceive them to be, with innumerable dangers. But still nioro strongly has the 
right honourable gentleman himself, on this day, described, in his own 
beautiful language, the variety of ruinous consequences that must have 
attended his original system. He himself lias enumerated to the committee 
the long train of evils we have escaped, by opposing his propositions ; he 
himself has emphatically described the destruction we should have incurred 
by adopting his own exploded system. Let the committee recollect the 
detail of fatal consequences thus authoritatively admitted. 

“ First, it has been now admitted, that, if the original resolutions had 
passed, we should have lost for ever the monopoly of the East India trade. 
It has been admitted, that we coubd no longer have renewed the exclusive 
charter of the company ; but the sister kingdom, having once an equal 
powet with ourselves to trade to Asia, we must wholly have depended on 
the will of Ireland for a renewal of the charter, by which the monopoly 
could alone have bedn maintained. 

‘‘ If these resolutions had passed into a law, it has equally been admitted, 
that we must have hazarded all the revenue arising from spirituous liquors ; 
no distinction having been made beUveen our own and foreign liquoi-s, nor 
any provision thought of to prevent their admission into this country. 

these resolutions had passed into a law, we should equally have sacri- 
ficed the whole of the navigation laws of this country. These laws, the 
great source of our commercial opulence, the prime origin of our maritime 
strength, would at once have been delivered up in trust to Ireland, leaving 
us for ever after totally dependent on her policy, and on her bounty, for 
the future guardiansljip of our dearest interests. 
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“ If these resolutions had passed into a law, we should have opened the 
door to a more extensive contraband trade than ever yet was known to exist 
in this country, for not a shadow of protection was provided against every 
species of smuggling, not even the means which we think it necessary to use 
in our own traffic from port to port — that of requiring bonds, cockels, and 
other instruments, on goods sent coastwise. 

“If these resolutions had been carried into a law, we should have endan- 
gered the loss of the colonial market to the manufactures of Great Britain ; 
for no care was taken to prevent Ireland from giving bounties, or allowing 
drawbacks, on goods exported to the colonies ; so that it was left in their 
power to give so decisive an advantage to their own manufactures as must 
have ascertained to them the market, or, which would have been equally 
ruinous, have forced us to enter into a warfare of bounties to the extinction 
of our revenues. 

“ If these resolutions had been carried into a law, dangers as extensive 
must have equally been incurred by our colonies ; for not a single provision 
was stipulated for laying permanent high duties on the produce of foreign 
colonies imported into Ireland ; so that, at any future time, Ireland might have 
taken off the annual high duties, and given admission to the produce of 
foreign colonies, on terms which must completely have ruined our West 
India Islands. I need not state to the committee a fact so universafly known 
as that the produce of our colonies is dearer than that of the foreign islands. 
But we have, nevertheless, preferred the home market, on account of the 
natural interest which we have in them : and, undoubtedly, we must continue 
to do so. Ireland has no such obligation : on the contrary, her interest 
would as forcibly lead her to the foreign colonies. 

“ If these resolutions, therefore, had passed into a law, we should have 
been irretrievably bound to our part of the bargain, whereas Ireland would 
by no means have been confined to hers. 

“ If these resolutions had passed into a law, by the monstrous incongruity 
of the fifth, it would have been in the power of Ireland to draw a revenue 
from our consumption. They had only to lay an internal duty in Ireland 
on the articles of our consumption, equal to the internal duty that might 
exist on such articles in this country, and it must have followed that tliey of 
course would have drawn the revenue from the country that was to consume 
the goods. This astonishing absurdity is done away by the removal of the 
latter part of the |^th resolution. Thus, also, if these resolutions had passed 
into a law, the leather trade must as certainly have been ruined ; for though 
we were bound in all future time to send our oak bark to Ireland duty free, 
Ireland was not bound to prohibit the exportation of raw hides to Great 
Britain, without which the trade could not subsist. ^ 

“ These, Sir, are some few of the evils which, confessedly, would have 
taken place, if the original resolutions which the right honourable gentleman 
proposed but two months ago had unfortunately passed into a law. All 
these menaces, these fatal consequences of his own rash system, the right 
honourable gentleman has on this day himself acknovyledgcd, at the same 
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moment that he introduces, for the first time, a new set of complicated 
propositiohs, in remedy of the detected mischiefs of the former. In doing 
this, he has at once completely changed the ground on which he first set 
out ; for, having originally declared that the very spirit and soul of his system 
was to square and finally determine the relative situation of the two 
countries, he then maintained that this salutary, this grand, this primary 
object, could only be accomplished by a complete and perfect reciprocity • 
yet that essential, that vital principle, he has now totally and directly 
abandoned, as well in the remarkable change which he has introduced in the 
seventh resolution, as in the article of beer, the export of which is of infinite 
consequence. Reciprocity, therefore, which was the vital principle, the spirit, 
the quintessence of his system, is now completely abandoned. 

“ Sir, that these alterations are for the better, I most cheerfully admit. 
Undoubtedly, they tend to make the present system far more palatable to 
Englishmen. Why, then, it may be asked, do I now state them ? Clearly 
for this reason : to manifest to the House the important benefits of de- 
liberation. I mention them to show that the alarm ^ven by gentlemen of 
this side of the House was a most fortunate alarm for this country. By that 
fortunate alarm, the manufacturing communities in every corner of the 
kingdom ]iave been apprised of their danger ; they have had time to come 
forward ; they have had time to give those lights to the committee which 
have been the happy means of producing the alterations of this day. I 
mention them to show what must have been the consequences to the empire 
if the committee had implicitly fallen into the system which the rashness 
of the right honourable gentleman, I will not say his ignorance, but which, 
to give it an easier term, his extraordinary confidence in his own abilities, 
induced him so peremptorily and so authoritatively to propose. 

“ There is also another and even more powerful reason for my enlarging 
on these important alterations. It is. Sir, to convince the committee that 
there is still a powerful appeal to our equity, our benevolence, and even our 
common sense, for affording the merchants and manufacturers of this country 
a much longer period of deliberation, and surely as strong a claim on the justice 
of the^ Minister, to suspend the vote of the committee on a question of such 
infinite magnitude to all our just and dearest interests. The committee will 
be taught, by a due^cstimation of the benefits already acquired from salutary 
delays, that most important advantages arc to be derived from fair inquiry 
and impartial discussion. If in two months such serious and consequential 
errors have been discovered, what may we not expect from longer time and 
more careful investigation ? If in two months the right honourable gentle- 
man has gleaned so much from this side of the House, and from gentlemen 
whoso ideas he certainly is not much disposed avowedly and ingenuously to 
adopt, however willing he may be to benefit in secret by them, what may we 
not expect when his bright talents have had more time to work on the 
suggestions with which we may have furnished him ? That he has largely 
profited from this side of the House, the committee will readily perceive ; 
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ncsither will they, I believe, consider it extremely presumptuous, if I aitogato 
some degree of honour to myself, in having contributed a little to the 
amendments of this day. From my right honourable friend (Mr. Eden) the 
Minister has certainly collected many more of his new opinions. Surely, 
therefore, from the excellent use which the right honourable gentleman has 
already rhade of our discoveries and suggestions, it will more and more be the 
wish of all impartial men, that he should have time to mature the many other 
matters which he has not yet so far honoured us as entirely to adopt. For what 
must bo the fruits of those ideas, how ample, how rich must be the harvest 
they produce when his protecting hand shall raise them from obscurity to a 
richer soil : when he himself shall ‘ transplant them to his own fair garden 
where the sun always shines !’ Nothing, surely, can be more beneficial than 
to wait for their mature production : I speak for myself, and I am sure I may 
speak also for my right honourable friend and the other gentlemen round 
me, that we shall be happy to trust our progeny to his care. If he is a 
plagiary, he is a plagiary uncommonly endowed ; for he decorates that which 
he steals in ap})areF so gay and luxuriant, he enriches whatever he takes 
with such additions of dowers and embroideiy, that, though, as their 
legitimate parents, ^ve recognise our own offspring, we vie’w them with no 
small degree of wonder in their strange and sumptuous attire. On this day, 
indeed, we may be proud to contemplate the predominating efficacy of our 
own suggestions ; and on this day alone has the right honourable gentleman, 
for the very first time, condescended to depart from his usual stateliness and 
overbearing sense of his own superiority. Upon this day, with new and 
unaccustomed affability, he neither reprobates nor reviles the opinions to 
which he has deigned to accede. It is to us a strange and unexpected 
triumph, not, indeed, to Itave our ideas received by the right honourable 
gentleman, (in that acceptance he is courtesy itself,) but to hear them, even 
in the moment they are admitted, unstigmatised by the receiver, nor, as 
usual, traduced in words while they are approved in fact, and vilified at 
the very moment of their adoption. 

“ The right honourable gentleman, whom my noble friend (Lord North) 
most truly painted, when he asserted, that ‘ he had a mind which found 
gratification in invective, '*^ has this day alluded to a letter written by a 
noble lordf as a dispatch fr6m Ireland, during the admimstration of which I 
had the honour to make a part, and he has insinuated that the letter mani- 

* liOrd Nortli said, in the course of his speech, “ There are some men, Iklr. Gilbert, 
who seem to be organized for slander ; there are some men who, by the peculiar tem- 
perament of their natiu'c, find gratification in invective, and, so eager are they for the 
enjoyment of their lust, that they go about to seek for blemishes, in order to expose 
them ; and, in pmsuit of their game, they will sometimes pretend to find them where 
they are not. Such men, if they propose any measure, are infinitely more desirous to 
make it stand upon the faults of others, than on its owui merits ; and such a man I 
take the right honoiu-able gentlenx|m to be.” Pari. Hist., vol. xxv., p. 690. 

t The Earl of Northington, w'ho held the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland in the 
coalition administration. 
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fested an intention in that administration to have gone the lengths of the 
present system, ^ if they had had energy sufficient for so great an adventure.’ 
I’ did not expect that, even from him, such a construction would have been 
put upon that dispatch- From his colleagues in office, I am confident of 
meeting with more candour. But the letter has been read : I submit to the 
committee the terms of that letter, and call upon them to say, if the English 
language could furnish expressions more decisive of the contrary opinion, 
than those in which we declared to the Lord Lieutenant, that we could not 
encourage him to make a promise to Ireland which, if fulfilled, would be 
destructive to Britain. In that opinion we were then unanimous, and to 
that opinion we firmly adhere. But, arc these the arts by which the noble 
lord and I are to be degraded in the eyes of Britain ? Let the minister 
persist in these unworthy insinuations : he shall not deter us from what we 
know to be our duty — he shall not overcome that deliberate firmness which, 
after healing the calamities of Ireland, and happily establishing both her 
commercial and coUvStitutional liberty, had sufficient spirit, sufficient justice, 
to withhold what it were ruin to relinquish, and what, indeed, was as little 
expected or sought by Ireland, as it was safe or just for an administration 
here to bestow. That letter, which was written by the noble lord in his 
official capacity, was of too much consequence to be written under the 
sanction of any individual department. Every one of his Majesty's confi- 
dential servants was privy to the measure ; nor was any dispatch ever made 
up on a more decided and unanimous opinion. Let the right honourable 
gentleman refer to some of his present colleagues for information on the 
point. As to the ‘ want of energy — the temporizing spirit — the half measures 
— and the expedients of getting over a session by a Post Office or an Admi- 
ralty Court ’ : — all these are insinuations wdiich my noble friend has com- 
pletely refuted. Neither the Post Office nor the Admiralty Court were 
conceded as expedients to get over a session ; they were neither given nor 
accepted as boons; they were the natural consequences of the previous 
change of system ; they flowed naturally from the new situation in which 
Ireland stood by the independence of her legislature. What occasion had 
we for expedients to get over a session ? The Lord Lieutenant of that day 
enjoyed as high a degree of confidence, and deserved it as well, as any noble- 
man that ever filled* the station. We were guilty of no violences, and there 
existed no clamour. 

I cannot help stopping here for a moment, to make a remark on a 
curious distinction to which the right honourable gentleman appears most 
remarkably attached : a distinction which betrays a feeling that I cannot 
well describe — a sort of self-complacency — a kind of over-pleasure with his 
own situation. In speaking of the noble lord in the blue ribbon, at different 
periods, he is ever solicitous of distinguishing between the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the mere Secretary of State. In the one character he ascribes 
to him all the dignity of sovereign rank, of superintendence, and of jsole 
authority — ^in the other, he considers him as rather acting under or with a 
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ministry, than as a minister possessed of either power or responsibility. He 
says of him, at one time, * When the noble lord was the minister of - the 
country*; at another, * When the noble lord held a subordinate situation in 
the cabinet/ By these distinctions, the right honourable gentleman takes a 
juvenile pleasure in glancing at his own elevation. He considers the per- 
sonage who fills the united ofiRices of Chancellor of the Exchequer and First 
Lord of the Treasury, as a character so lofty and exalted, so supereminent 
in his station, that he must on no account be confounded with inferior 
persons. In like manner, when he talks of coalitions, and reprobates them, 
he is moved by the same feeling. His charge against me and others is for 
coalescing with the minister, the great superintending minister of the Ame- 
rican war ! His own coalitions he can readily defend by the very same 
distinction. ‘ I own/ he says, ‘ I have certainly coalesced with some of the 
ministers who were concerned in the patronage and conduct of the American 
war : they, however, were inferior characters : Lords Chancellors of England 
and such like persons of no account ; but never have I been so infamous 
and abandoned as to form a coalition with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the First Lord of the Treasury, the great superintending minister of the 
Crown, who was the soul of the system.”^ I do not, Sir, enlarge upon this 
feeling of the right honourable gentleman, as a charge against him : it is a 
feeling, in the enjoyment of which I am by no means inclined to disturb 
him : a feeling, in the enjoyment of which I know of no person that has any 
interest to disturb him ; unless, indeed, there may be some of his immediate 
colleagues, who may think it would be somewhat more decent in him to 
gratify his passion or his pride in a mode less publicly offensive both to their 
spirit and their dignity. 

“ But, to return, Sir, to the propositions on the table. 1 must now renew 
the observation that I made in the outset of this business ; namely, that 
there was a gross and fundamental error in originating these propositions in 
the Irish Parliament. Independent of the insult to the Parliament of this 
country, in not submitting, for their consideration, a great and extensive 
innovation in the whole system of our commerce, till after it had been deter- 
mined upon in Ireland — surely the experience of this day sufficiently demon- 
strates the impolicy of so strange a measure. For is it not evident that after 
the Parliament and people of Ireland have been suffered to cherish the belief 
that the resolutions which the ministers of that kingdom assured them would 
be religiously adhered to as the basis of the new system, the ministers of 
England come forward, and change the spirit, principle, and tendency of 
these resolutions } Is it to be imagined, that, after the solemn pledge which 
the people of Ireland have received from their ministers, and which, un- 
doubtedly, was held out to their Parliament as a sufficient ground for an 
immediate extension of their revenue — is it to be imagined, I say, that, by 

♦ Lord ITuirlow and Earl Gower, M^ho held ofScc in Mr. Pitt’s administration, the 
fonner as Lord Chtuicellor, and the latter as Lord President of the Coimcil, held the 
same offices in the administration of Lord Noi*th. 
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any private tampering with the individual leaders of a party, the whole body 
of that nation will as rapidly acquiesce in the supplemental resolutions now 
brought forward as they at first did in the original propositions ; and when, 
too, the latter are directly framed to weaken and diminish the effect of the 
former, which those who proposed them in Ireland had peremptorily insisted 
should never undergo the slightest or most minute infringement ? Nothing 
can be more absurd than the state of this proceeding. First, the original 
propositions were made in Ireland — now, the amendments are made in 
England. The Irish thus exposed what alone would content them, and they 
were offered it without knowing whether it was what England would grant. 
Now, England is called upon to say what she will give, without knowing 
whether it is what Ireland would take. Thus, a double inconveniency and 
dilemma arises from the strange and incoherent proceeding. Nor is this the 
only impolicy in the mode of conducting this extraordinary measure. 

“ His Majesty's ministers have erected a Board of Trade, under the name 
of a Committee of the Privy Council, which, certainly, with proper regula- 
tions, I should consider as a wise and wholesome institution ; but this board 
•was appointed — not to prepare materials for the sy.stem with Ireland ; not to 
supply Government with information upon which they might deliberately 
proceed to the adjustment of the intercourse between the two kingdoms. 
On the contrary, this board was appointed to inquire rather into the pro- 
priety of what ministers were actually doing, than what they ought to do. 
For, at the precise time when Mr. Secretary Orde first agitated the business 
in the Irish House of Commons, this Committee of the Privy Council was 
employed in the examination of evidence and the discussion of points on 
which the merits of the proposed arrangement were ultimately to be esti- 
mated. Never, surely, was a Board of Privy Council so perverted, so 
degraded as this ! Not appointed to investigate and examine till the neces- 
sary evidence as a preliminary to an important measure — not constituted to 
deliberate on the various effects of a great national change, the outline of 
which was merely in idea, unsettled, and unadopted by the minister ; but, 
in truth, to provide a posthumous defence for a plan already fixed, and to 
fabricate a vindication for mischiefs too far advanced to admit of qualification 
or amendment. With such views, and for such purposes, was this Board of 
Privy Council at firot convened. A right honourable gentleman (Mr. Jen- 
kinson), whose feelings", on being studiously excluded from all the ministerial 
departments of state, it was found not wholly inexpedient to console and 
soothe, by some temporary delegation of insignificant eminence, was pru- 
dently appointed to the presidency of this mock committee. No higher mark 
of confidence was then bestowed on the now avowed associate of the great 
superintendant minister. On the report, however, of such a board thus 
constituted and thus directed, did the Chancellor of the Exchequer call upon 
this House to depend with unreserved confidence for the complete justifi- 
cation of his plan. In other words, we were to trust the most important 
rights of British commerce to the opinion of a Board of the King's Privy 
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Counsellors, appointed by the King’s ministers themselves, to inquire 
whether the measure that they had adopted was wise or the contrary. Can 
the committee imagine anything more frivolous, more absurd, than so partial 
an appeal? Bo wc not all know, that when his Majesty’s ministers are 
committed on any one point, the servants whom they employ must be care- 
ful not to deliver an opinion hostile to that measure? The Board of Council 
are selected by the minister, not as deliberate judges of his conduct: it were 
the extreme of folly to consider them in such a light ; on the contrary, it 
was their object to afford every possible support to measures which they 
were called upon directly to countenance. This always was, and ever must 
be, the case ; and so the Committee of Privy Council in the present instance 
seem entirely to have considered it. At first, indeed, before the minister 
had thought it safe to communicate his plan to the right honourable presi- 
dent of this Board, some opinions far from favourable to the plan did appear 
upon their Minutes, and of course are still to he discovered in their report ; 
but this was a transient gloom : from the moment that the present complete 
intelligence and intimacy was established between the right honourable pre- 
sident and the ministers, a new Ifght seemed to flash at once on the whole 
Board of Council ; the happiest means were instantly pursued to effect the 
concealment of ministerial error ; the most decisive mode of examining 
witnesses was systematically observed : ^ not only the most apt and artful 
questions were propounded, but, with equal skill, the most fortunate answers 
were generally provided ; all, however, was carried on with much plausibility 
and stateliness of deportment. ‘ It was an open court : it was accessible to 
witnesses of all descriptions, and, accordingly’ (as was repeatedly asserted), 
‘ gentlemen attended them of their own accord, and voluntarily offered their 
impartial testimony on the various articles of their respective manufactures.’ 
But how has this description been verified? Wc have it in proof, that every 
individual witness wdxo attended that Board was expressly sent for — and that 
questions were put of an abstract nature, and on premises unexplained. We 
have found, too, that the answers so obtained were reserved, to be brought 
in contradiction to opinions which, when the premises were fully examined, 
and the consequences weighed, it was obvious could not fail to be stated in 
testimony at the bar of the House of Commons. The right horiourable 
gentleman, who is at the head of this Board (Mr. Jenkinson), has thought 
proper, however, to inform us, that the manufacturers were voluntary at- 
tendants on the committee. But to this more than one gentleman of 
eminence and respect has directly answered, that, in truth, the witnesses were 
expressly sent for ; Mr. Kose, of the Treasury, having repeatedly entreated 
them to attend the committee. ‘ Ay,’ says the right honourable gentleman, 

‘ but we have nothing to do with Mr. Rose, nor with the Treasury : we did 
not send for you.’ 

“ It is said in praise of simplicity of action, that ‘ the right hand knoweth not 
what the left hand doeth.’ Perhaps this may be the case here ? but which, 
Sir, is the right hand, and which the left, of the present Administration, it is 
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not so easy to ascertain. Certainly, the Chancellor of the Exchequer has, 
till of late; been fond of disclaiming all connexion with certain obnoxious 
characters. He has, generally, in high tone and pompous parade, disavowed 
and reprobated all intimacy, all friendship, all connexion, with the right 
honourable gentleman’^ who has long been suspected of promoting an undue 
influence in the government of this country. But all this was the language 
of a period when the moihentary popularity which the minister had obtained 
had placed him above the degradation of so obnoxious a connexion. When 
the conduct of the popular branch of the constitution was bestowed upon the 
present minister, under the description and character of a popular statesman, 
it would, indeed, have been madness in the extreme to have held any other 
language of one, whose habits, whose principles, whose avowed prejudices, 
marked him out as utterly disqualified for a situation which, even in common 
prudence, ought never to be subject to the direct control, or to the disguised 
influence, of prerogative. When the scene, however, began to change, when 
the Irish resolutions excited alarm, and the minds of men were*irritated at so 
lavish a surrender of everything that was dear; wdicn the right honourable 
gentleman began to feel himself weak and insecure, his language was less 
inflated, his proud rejection of obnoxious characters was heard no more : 

6 * Tolophiis ot Peleus, cum pauper et exul uterquo, 

Projicit auipullas ct sesquipedalia vcj ba.’ 

‘ Misery makes us acquainted with strange companions.’ For my own part, 
Sir, though I have always considered the right honourable gentleman alluded 
to, as an objectionable character, for mixing in the conduct of the British 
Government, yet I must do him the justice to say, that, in this singular 
instance, his cautious temper, liis patient laborious habits, have undoubtedly 
been well employed in correcting the strange incoherent levities of the original 
propositions. And, therefore, it would be wholly unfair to withhold the 
merit of some of the alterations of this day from the instruction and advice 
so generously administered by the right honourable gentleman in the hour of 
danger and necessity. 

“ But, to return. Sir, to the Committee of Privy Council. I cannot sup- 
press i5?iy indignation at the petty, miserable plan, which I am sorry to find 
they have pursued, ^of* first entrapping witnesses, by inducing them to give 
hasty answers to questions unexplained, and afterwards endeavouring to detect 
contradictions in their evidence, when they came, at the distance of six w'eeks, 
to speak at the bar of this Committee. Upon such conduct, very ill-becoming 
a Board of Privy Council, I cannot but observe, that, undoubtedly, it would 
have been far more graceful for the right honourable gentleman to have lent 
his utmost aid to the manufacturers of this country, when they were forced 
to the bar of this Committee in support of their dearest privileges : surely, 
upon such an occasion, he ought himself to have manfully declared, * I rejoice 
to see you here : eager as I am for the discovery of truth, I am happy that 

* Mr. insoil. 
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you are come to explain all those points in which you have been either mis- 
quoted or misrepresented by the Committee of Council. You have now ah 
opportunity to correct those errors ; improve it with all the sincerity and 
zeal that are the best characteristics of Englishmen.' Such, Sir, ought to 
have been his language ; for, surely, it is by no means discreditable for a 
man of the strictest honour to explain his opinions, when more mature reflec- 
tion and greater light on the subject have convinced him that he was wrong. 
And yet, in pursuing aline of conduct diametrically opposite to that which 
I have described; in adopting the poor and miserable expedient which the 
minister preferred to the plain feeling of justice and honour, I pledge myself 
to prove, that, with all their sinister industry to confuse and to prevent, they 
have completely and utterly failed ; for not a single instance have they been 
able to offer, of glaring and material contradiction in any one of the numerous 
witnesses, who have been the constant objects of their illiberal attacks. 

“ I have said, Sir, that, so far as I have been able to comprehend the alter- 
ations, by hearing them once read over, I am ready to acknowledge, they are 
infinitely more palatable than at first ; but I desire to be understood, that I 
still insist, they are by no means what they ought to be. Much of my objec- 
tion remains ; and, I have no doubt, but, when gentlemen come to discuss the 
amended resolutions, they will yet exhibit weighty arguments against their 
acceptance, as the basis of the future intercourse between the two countries. 

The right honourable gentleman has now removed the objection which 
originally existed against the first resolutions : namely, that we thereby 
sacrificed the monopoly of the Asiatic trade. How the right honourable 
gentleman could originally overlook that most important concern, unless he 
meant to abolish the monopoly, is a point for Avhich I am utterly at a loss 
how to account. Surely the peculiar services which the company have ren- 
dered to his administration, might well have claimed a more serious attention 
to their particular interests than the right honourable gentleman seems to 
have paid them at the present important crisis ; but, roused to the performance 
of his duty, by the zeal of gentlemen on this side of the House, he has, at 
length, indeed, made some provision for the security of the East India trade. 
Certainly, 1 do not grudge to the people of Ireland the benefits which he has 
allotted to them in this branch of commerce : it is by no means improper 
that they should have a share of the outfit of the Ea*st«India ships, as they 
consent to a part of the return. Excluded from the commerce of Asia, it 
seems but barely equitable to permit them to supply some proportion of the 
export trade. On the contrary, if, at any time, cither the necessities or the 
mere will of the East India Company, should resort to Ireland for such sup- 
plies, in preference to the established trade with their own native dealers, I 
am sure there is no Englishman of sense or spirit w'ho would debar Ireland from 
every fair participation of those benefits which may be safely and justly divided. 

“ The right honourable gentleman has made use of the most unfor- 
tunfLte argument that I ever heard delivered by the most unfortunate 
speaker in this or in any assembly. He says, that, giving to Ireland the 
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English market for the issue of colonial produce, though it will not enable 
the Irish to enter into any dangeroiis coin petition with us at home, will yet 
be of great avail to them, for they will thereby be more capable of taking 
advantage of the foreign market. This he explainvS by saying, that, having 
the issue of the English market to depend upon in the last resort, they will 
have a greater spur to adventure ; they will import more of the produce of 
the colonies ; and, trusting to the power which they will now have of coming, 
in the end, to England with their commodities, they will strive to increase 
their foreign trade, and necessarily make their country a sort of commercial 
dep6t. If this argument is true of the colonial produce, it is equally true of 
their own manufactures. If they have the advantage of having the English 
market as an issue to enable them to push their foreign trade to a consider- 
able increase in the colonial produce, then, with precisely the same ground, 
may we contend that, having the issue of the English market, they will be 
able to advance their foreign trade for their manufactures. 

“ Here, then, is an end to all the invective which was thrown on the 
manufacturers for having asserted that those resolutions would affect the 
manufactures of Great Britain in the foreign market : they were told, with 
petulance, that they did not understand the matter ; and that if there was 
any danger of meeting a powerful competitor in the Irish manufactures at the 
foreign market, that danger existed before ; that the foreign market had 
always been open to the Irish manufacturer : true, and of this they were not 
ignorant ; but Ireland had not till now the sure issue of the English market 
as a collateral security for enterprise, and as a spur to speculation. I thank 
the right honourable gentleman for this argument ; but I must apprise him, 
tliat it refers more to manufactures than to colonial produce. Does he not 
know that, in colonial produce, the home market is everything, and the 
foreign market nothing ? In manufactures, it is the reverse, or nearly so. 
There was good ground, therefore, for the manufacturers to state that they 
should now find a dangerous competitor in Ireland at the foreign market. 

“ With respect, Sir, to the Navigation Act, upon which I have said so 
much in ,the course of this discussion, do we not now find that all my 
apprehensions were well founded? The right honourable gentleman has, 
at length, acknowledged that the Navigation Act was in danger, notwith- 
standing his repeated declarations to the contrary. This conviction may be 
collected from the nature of the remedy he has thought it expedient to adopt. 
Strong must have been the apprehensions which suggested such a relief : it 
is a relief which, in the peculiar circumstances of the two kingdoms, will 
require very particular consideration indeed, as its tendency is no less than 
this : that, notwithstanding the independence of Ireland, she must still, in 
commercial laws and external legislation, be governed by Ihitain. That she 
shall agree to follow whatever regulations we may think it right to pursue, 
from time to time, for securing privileges to our shipping, or for restraining 
the trade with our colonies, and that such laws shall be in full force in 
Ireland, is a remedy certainly of a very hazardous kind ; but, Sir, though it 
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goes 80 fat, it does not satisfy me ; it is dangerous, indeed, tut not efBcaeious ; 
nor do I think that, strong and bitter as it is, it will be attended with the 
effects of preventing the various and radical evils which are attached to this 
pernicious system. I am of opinion, that, even if Ireland should agree to this 
provision, we shall deliver up into the custody of another, and that an inde- 
pendent, nation, all our fundamental laws for the regulation of our trade, and 
we must depend totally on her bounty and illiberal spirit for the guardianship 
and protection of our dearest interests. 

“ Now, Sir, although I feel as strong a disposition of partiality and favour 
towards the Irish nation as any man in this House ; although I believe them 
to be a people as distinguished for liberality as any people upon earth, yet 
this is not of all others the particular point in which I would choose to trust 
to their liberality. I think the guardianship of the laws which I have men- 
tioned can be deposited in no hands so properly as in our own. It would be 
the interest of Ireland to evade those laws, and I ask you what security there 
is for the due performance of a commercial contract when it is the interest of 
a nation to evade it } He who trusts to the vague and rash notions of 
abstract right in preference to the constant and uniform testimony of expe- 
rience, will find himself miserably deceived in his calculations on all subjects 
of commercial or political discussion. ,^When it is the interest of a nation to 
evade a law, that law will be evaded : it always was so, and it*always will 
be so. Perhaps there is no instance of a country more tenacious of engage- 
ments than our own ; but, do we not all know, that, finding the illicit trade 
which was some time ago carried on to the Spanish main, highly beneficial 
to the country, that trade was connived at, tliougli in the very teeth of 
our national engagements ? Now, Sir, when it shall be felt that Ireland will 
be materially benefited by evading our laws, and that the introduction of 
foreign sugars will be so much more valuable to them than the legal impor- 
tation of our colonial produce, is it to be imagined that the people of Ireland 
will, out of mere love and liberality, shut their eyes against their own imme- 
diate interest, or that the law^s which may be made in conformity with this 
new system will be enforced with vigour and with efficacy ? Interest is the 
leading impulse wdtli nations, and it supposes nothing unfavourable to the 
Irish, to suppose that the common feelings which actuate all mankind in 
their public character as states, may prevail also with* them. When it shall 
he found that foreign sugar may be introduced fifteen or tw'enty per cent, 
cheaper than our own ; and when it shall be found that they can be intro- 
duced in American bottoms cheaper than in shipping navigated according to 
the law of Great Britain, it is idle to suppose that they will not be so intro- 
duced, that this sinister advantage will not be so obtained : that is, in other 
words, that the commerce of England will not be so affected and diminished. 

“ Mr. Orde, on opening his system to the Irish Parliament, if we may trust 
to the reports of the newspapers — and that we may do so, is evident from this 
cir9umstance, that, though Mr. Orde was in London several days, he never 
came down to the House to contradict the reports, though argument was daily 
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founded upon them — -stated that Cork would become the emporium of the 
empire. This expression, to be sure, he afterwards changed to a term more 
prosaic and modest, affirming that his original phrase had been that Cork 
would become the medium of trade to the empire. The difference's imma- 
terial, except in the sound of the word ; for by medium I can understand 
nothing else, than that the produce of the western world will, in the first 
instance, be imported into Ireland, be deposited there as the magazine of the 
empire, and be subsequently dealt out to Britain as her wants may make 
such application necessary. • We have a less sounding and less intelligible 
phrase, but the real meaning remains still the same, and the measure of 
oppi*ession and injury unchanged or unabated. That Ireland will be this 
medium, I have no doubt ; and its being so will produce an evil beyond the 
mere loss of the direct trade to our colonies ; for there is every reason to 
believe, that by this means the produce of the French and other foreign 
colonies will find their way into the country, to the ruin of our West India 
planters and merchants. ‘ But,’ says the right honourable gentleman, ‘ it is not 
to be believed, that a circuitous voyage, as this will be, can be preferred to a 
communication with our colonies and, in a whisper across the House, he 
says, ‘ that Britain even now supplies the Irish market with colonial produce/ 
This, Sir, in my opinion, strengthens my argument ; such is the decided 
benefit resulting from having two markets instead of one, that now we are 
able, with all the disadvantage of the circuitous voyage, to supply Ireland. 
What, then, must be the consequence to Ireland when she shall enjoy the 
double market, added to all the advantages arising from harbours so admi- 
rably accommodated by the hand of Nature for the intercourse in question ; 
from cheap labour, and from an almost total exemption from national 
burdens ? She will, indeed, become the emporium, or, if the right honour- 
able gentleman, out of compliment to his friends in England, likes it better, 
the medium of trade to the general empire, and, indeed, almost exclusively 
so with respect to the produce of our colonies. 

“ The right honourable gentleman has been anxious to set up an argument 
in favour of this country, that great capital would, in all cases, overbalance 
cheapness of labour. I know this to be the fiishionable position of the 
present times, and of the present government ; but general positions of all 
kinds ought to be very cautiously admitted ; indeed, on subjects so infinitely 
complex and mutable as politics and commerce, a wise man hesitates at 
giving tod implicit a credit to any general maxim of any denomination ; and, 
with this conviction in my mind, I am prepared to controvert the position of 
the right honourable gentleman, at the same time that I do not desire to be 
understood as wishing to establish the contrary. I do not think that great 
capital will always overbalance cheapness of labour, nor that cheap labour 
will always overbalance great capital ; as general theorems I dispute both, at 
the same time that I am clearly of opinion, that under certain circumstances 
both may be true ; we have known several instances in which the cheapness 
of labour has triumphed over greatness of capital. In the rapid transitions 
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of fortune in this coi^ntry, do we not daily perceive the triumphs of industry 
over wealth ? Have we not abundant precedents to show that our manufac- 
tures have changed their positions in this country merely on account of the 
cheapness of labour and provision ? Have they not, within these thirty 
years, travelled into Scotland, and is it not likely that, precisely for the same 
reason, together with other incitements, they will migrate to Ireland ? ‘ But,’ 
says the right honourable gentleman, ‘ the difference is not so great as is 
Imagined in the price of labour : it is only rude labour which is cheap in 
Ireland, and the finer parts of work are much ddarer there than in England.’ 
In proof of this assertion he brings Captain Brook to the bar of the House of 
Commons: a gentleman who has established a very considerable manufactory 
of cottons in Ireland. Whether it is perfectly proper to bring gentlemen 
from Ireland, to^give evidence before the House of Commons, on a subject that 
is to benefit Ireland and not England, I will not take up much time to inquire* 
“ The Irish are beyond all question greatly interested in the conclusion of 
this bargain, and exclusively so as to hopes of benefit ; their evidence, there- 
fore, as parties influenced and prejudiced, may, perhaps, be deemed improper 
when brought forward to support the system, and to persuade this House. I 
know it may be said, that Messrs, Richardson, Walker, Peel, and others, who 
have given evidence on the other side, are also interested in the termination 
of this compact. I admit the fact; but on which side does their interest lie ? 
and to which ouglit we in this House to incline ? They are interested for 
England, of which we are the delegated guardians ; Mr. Brook is interested 
for Ireland, who is on the other side negociating for himself. Taking it, 
therefore, in that point of view, I cannot hesitate a moment as to the path 
which it becomes me, as a British member of Parliament, to pursue, in the 
credit which I am to bestow on the evidence adduced. But, in this point of 
the cheapness of rude labour, hear what the intelligent Mr. Peel says : — 
The finer parts of work cannot be carried on without the ruder. It is 
on the rude work that the hand is qualified in its art, and every man who 
is employed in the finer branch ^vas first employed in the coarser.’ The 
cheapness of rude labour is, therefore, an advantage which in manufactures 
of the finer kind must be highly favourable; but in those which are in 
their quality coarse, must give to the country a decisive superiority. In 
one instance this has been proved, A manufacturey jf Norwich gives it 
in evidence, that he can buy in Norwich Irish worsted yarn cheaper than he 
can buy English, although it is subject to five or six duties before it reaches 
him, and subject also to the expense of the voyage and of the carriage, as 
well as of the internal duties in Ireland ; so that, upon a fair and just calcu- 
lation, it is demonstrable that they can manufacture worsted yarn in Ireland 
forty-five or fifty per cent, cheaper than in England. ‘ But,’ say the witnesses 
from Ireland, * it is by no means likely that Ireland will ever establish a cotton 
manufactory to rival that of Manchester: it would not be her interest to do 
so, and there arc many stubborn inconvcniencies which she has to surmount.’ 
I will admit the supposition for the sake of argument, though I by no means 
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think it founded in probability. But, admitting even* that she shall not 
think of establishing a cotton manufactory, she may still by these new resolu- 
tions effectually cut off the Irish market from ours ; for, having a manufacture 
of her own to substitute in the room of this, she may lay a duty on cottons, 
which by the princii^le of countervailing duties might amount to a prohibition 
of ours, and, by a side blow,, annihilate the Manchester manufacture in the 
Irish market at once. 

“ And this leads me to an argument which has been much insisted on in 
favour of these resolutions — that, by means of the new system, tlio right 
honourable gentleman would have the merit of putting an end to all idea of 
protecting duties. On what rational ground docs he claim to himself this 
merit ? By the power which is thus left to each country to lay internal 
duties on such manufactures as they may covet to crush for the sake of 
advancing a substitute, he gives rise to a countervailing duty that will act as 
a complete, though indirect, prohibition ; and that this is in favour of Ireland 
and inimical to England is evident from this circumstance, that by the fatal 
ninth resolution we have for ever given up the only remaining hold which 
could have operated as . a protection against so obvious and alarming an 
inconvenience. Protecting duties, however threatened, would never have 
been imposed under the old intercourse ; for the good sense of Ireland would 
not have suffered the danger of retaliation on their staple commodity : tliat 
danger they will now no longer be exposed to. But, the right honourable 
gentleman says that we shall by this means bind the two nations together in 
indissoluble bands ; that between nation and nation the intercourse should 
be regulated by principles of equality and justice ; and that this ought 
to be more particular!)^ studied between nations that are sivstors, as it 
were, and are so connected in interest and in blood as Great Britain and 
Ireland. To such principles as these, if acted upon with wisdom or the 
chance of mutual harmony, far be it from me to object ! My objection is, 
that the intercourse is not to be regulated by principles of equality and 
justice. Let us suppose a fair and equal admission of manufactures into 
each country free of all duties — which of the kingdoms would shudder most 
at such a freedom ? The Irish, undoubtedly. We arc to give them an 
intercoSrse infinitely more beneficial than throwing open our ports entirely ; 
and in doing this, we* have given to Ireland the power of offending us without 
reserving the means even of retaliation, much less of prevention. 

“ By the seventh resolution we hind ourselves in no future time to prohibit 
the export of raw materials to Ireland. This is a measure which may 
be found highly prejudicial to our manufactures. In the course of this 
session we have passed an Act to prevent the export of rabbit skins, for the 
benefit of our hat manufactory. May not other occasions arise in which it 
would highly affect us to suffer raw materials to go out of our hands into 
those of foreign states, under the name of Ireland ; for such is the danger that 
I apprehend. A cargo of raw materials may be entered at our custom-house 
for Ireland ; but what security sliall we have, either for their being carried 
% u 2 
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thither, or for their stay in the country if they reach it ? Never let us be so 
weak as to trust to generosity when interest is at stake. 

“The ninth resolution, Sir, is that which I reprobate the most, and in that 
no alteration has been made. By that resolution we for ever surrender the 
only power which we had of enforcing the due performance of all the parts 
of the bargain obligatory on Ireland. By giving up all legislative control 
over the admission of her staple into Britain, we for ever throw ourselves on 
the mercy of Ireland, and have no means of protecting ourselves against her 
future caprices. It is by such means that the right honourable gentleman 
hopes to produce a lasting amity between the two kingdoms. He provides 
ill for peace who deprives himself of the weapons of war. True policy 
suggests, that, with a disposition to be amicable ourselves, we should be 
prepared against the effects of a contrary disposition in others.^ 

“ In regard to the compensation, I hardly know in what view of it to 
express my particular reprobation. The exaction of a permanent provision 
from Ireland is what I consider as a measure pregnant with the most 
alarming consequence to the liberties and to the constitution of both 
countries. As an^ Irishman, I would never consent to grant it ; and as an 
Englishman, I cannot accept it. What Ireland cannot concede with safety, 
England cannot receive with grace. It has always been the leading and 
characteristic privilege of our legislature — and when I speak of ours in this 
instance, I may include the legislature of Ireland also — to limit all grants of 
supplies to the period of one year. Th\is, the supplies for the army are 
voted annually, for the navy annually, for the ordnance annually ; and so also 
in every description of public expenditure that may any way tend to produce 
an undue control over the subject: to make them perpetual, even though 
the application of them is to be left to the disposal of Parliament, is a 
measure to which I cannot give my consent : it establishes a precedent for 
diminishing the sole security which the domestic branch of the constitution 
possesses against the encroachments of the Executive. Annual supplies are 
the vital source of the influence and authority which the representative body 
have, and ought to have, in the respective legislatures of the two countries, 
and I can accede to no regulation that has the operation of impairing so 
invaluable a privilege in the smallest degree. I object to this compensation 
on another account ; and tlmt is, that I do not think it Worth our acceptance ; 
for, even if the surplus of the hereditary revenue should amount to a sum 
which might be valuable when applied to the maintenance of oiir navy, what 
security have we that the Irish nation may not withdraw the sum which they 
now appropriate to the army ? They now maintain a very considerable part 
of our army. I wish to know if it will not be in their power to withhold 
that sum whenever they shall deem it expedient, after the establishment of 
this new system : therefore what we gain in the one way we may lose in the 
other. We may lose from our army what we are to gain in our navy, with 
tills material difference still existing between the two cases, that the supply 
ivhich is now granted on the part of Ireland for the support of our army, is 
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granted in a manner truly and perfectly congenial with the practice and 
spirit of* our own constitution ; whereas the proposed expedient for the service 
of our navy originates in a violation of both, and cannot operate but to the 
obvious disadvantage of the popular department of the Irish government. 
The right honourable gentleman says, the surplus of the hereditary revenue 
would be appropriated to the purchase of provisions for the navy, and that 
thus it would be beneficial to Ireland. To this I have no objection ; I think 
it would be reasonable and advantageous. But to the permanency of the 
grant I must enter my most cordial and determined protest. The right 
honourable gentleman says, that he would not trust to the generosity of 
Ireland for a compensation, which he considers as founded in justice. He 
will implicitly trust to her generosity and kindness for the due and vigorous 
execution of^ the trade laws, but he will not trust to her generosity for the 
return which she shall make for his* present benevolence towards her. In 
this I completely difier with the right honourable gentleman. *1 would trust 
to Ireland in the case where he would not, and I would not trust where he is 
inclined to do so. If there be any nation upon earth in whom, on a point of 
honourable compensation, I would have implicit confidence, it is Ireland ; 
but in the due performance of commercial regulations, where the laws stand 
for ever in the way of interest and adventure, I would not trust to any people 
existing, * In the case of the compensation, the voice of all Ireland would be 
heard in her Parliament, In the instance of sinister trade, it would be con- 
fined to the intrigues between smugglers and custom-house officers ; and 
neither the generosity nor the manliness of the more enlightened and polished 
part of the nation would be at all concerned in the discussion. 

“ The right honourable gentleman has insinuated that there is an imme- 
diate necessity for adopting the system which he has proposed ; that is as 
much as to say, in plain English, he has hold out the resolutions to Ireland, 
and the necessity for adopting them has arisen from his having done so. 
This is a mode of argument which merits a great share of countenance, 
whatever truth there may be in the fiict. Irehand is not, however, I trust, 
so unreasonable as to insi.st upon the rasli and intemperate transfer of 
privileges, demonstrably ruinous to England. ‘ But,’ says the right honour- 
able ^^entleman, ‘ this system will finally determine every question between 
the two nations, ai¥i 'nothing can arise in future to make a contest between 
them.’ I call upon" the right honourable gentleman to say what security he 
can give us for the certain accomplishment of his presage. Does he speak 
from experience ? Evidently not. Experience of the past, which I conceive 
to be the best criterion by which to determine the probability of the future, 
is against him. When the noble lord in the blue ribbon, in the year 1780, 
opened to the Irish the trade of our colonies, the Parliament of that country, 
declared themselves fully gratified, and thanked his Majesty in terms of the 
utmost gratitude and apparent satisfaction. In a few months, however, their 
voice was heard again. During the Administration of which I formed a ^part 
their legislature was declared to be independent ; and, in addresses from both 
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Houses of Parliament, they professed themselves so entirely content, as not 
to consider it possible that any subsequent question of political division 
could arise between the two kingdoms. Yet, in the very next session, they 
gave indications of new dissatisfaction, and further concessions were made. 
How are men to argue from these facts ? One would imagine that the most 
effectual and satisfactory method of quieting the apprehensions, or relieving 
the exigencies, of a distressed country, would be that of appealing to their 
own testimony for a knowledge of their circumstances ; to collect informa- 
tion from themselves ; to desire them to state, in their own persons, the 
measure of their calamities, and the best expedient for the relief of them. 
This was precisely the way pursued heretofore. The concessions were 
granted on the declarations of the best informed men in the land — ^men the 
best qualified to know the state, the wants, and the expectations of the 
kingdom. Mr. Hussey Burgh and Mr. Grattan — names which no man could 
mention but with the sincerest and most cordial respect, were the authorities 
on which England proceeded, and on which she relied. But this, it seems, 
however specious and natural, was not the proper method of ascertaining the 
wants or wishes of another kingdom. The true and only means of finally 
concluding all disputes with Ireland, is to send a stranger there, and order 
him to address himself to their senate in such language as this : ‘ Plear me, 
ye men of ignorance and credulity ! You know nothing of what ^ou want, 
what you Avish, or what would be good for you — trust yourselves to me — I 
am perfect master of all your infirmities — here is the specific that will cure 
you, the infallible nostrum for all ailments.’ It seems that this is the only 
conciliatory expedient for administering to the relief of a disordered state — 
not to suffer the inhabitants to speak, but to send a man amongst them 
ignorant at once of their exigencies, their grievances, and their policy, to 
propose wild schemes of extravagant speculation, and prescribe for the 
disorder, without the painful tediousness of trying to understand it. In 
compliance with this new idea, Mr, Ordc, an English gentleman, the 
secretary to an English nobleman, the Lord-Lieutenant for the time, rises 
up and proposes a set of resolutions which he pledges himself to carry into 
complete execution. These resolutions are brbught to England, and, after 
two months’ discussion, are completely and fundamentally altered. 'Upon 
these resolutions the right honourable gentleman thinkt himself warranted 
to say that the system Avill be final. The right honourable gentleman said 
that he must have a fund of credulity who believed all the evidence Avhich 
the manufActurers had given at the bar. In like manner, I say that he must 
have a fund of credulity indeed, who can believe on such premises that the 
Irish Avill be content with this system, or that the general interests of both 
countries can be promoted by its establishment. 

“ ‘ It is possible,’ stiys the right honourable gentleman, ‘ that one country 
may lose what another may gain.’ I am ready to agree with the right 
honourable gentleman, that, in similar manufactures, or even in the same 
miumfacture, one country might open channels of commerce unknown to 
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another, the one aequire riches without the other suffering diminution: but 
it so happens, that between England and Ireland, under these resolutions, 
this cannot he the case. Their channels of consumption are precisely the 
same, and a mutual participation in all markets is the leading principle of 
the agreement. Ireland, therefore, cannot make a single acquisition but to 
the proportionate loss of England. I defy the right honourable gentleman 
to mention any one article — and he has not mentioned one — ^in which Ire- 
land may gain without England suffering a loss. This, Sir, constitutes the 
distinct and prominent evidence of the impolicy of the system. It is this 
which will stir up jealousy between the two countries, and make English- 
men and Irishmen look at one another with cold hearts and suspicious eyes. 
If any one thing demands more than another the cautious deliberation of the 
committee, it is that of guarding against insidious competition ; to take care 
that the new system shall not make the countries rivals instead of friends. 

“Another objection requires a more satisfactory answer than it has yet 
obtained. We have gone great lengths for the suppression of smuggling, 
and have loaded our constituents with a commutation tax of a most heavy 
and unequal kind, merely to crush the contraband tr^e on our coasts. 
Upon the very heel of a most oppressive and inequitable expedient for the 
prevention of smuggling, we are preparing to adopt a new system, that will 
give to c'^ery species of this indirect and contraband commerce ten times the 
vigour and the generality that it ever possessed in the country. This is the 
right honourable gentleman’s consistency. In one year he loads the subjects 
with the most intolerable imposition to which they were ever exposed, and 
the single motive, as well as the only x)ossible excuse, for it is this : the pre- 
vention of smuggling. The next year, he introduces a new measure, the 
obvious and undeniable tendency of which is, to encourage all illicit trade 
to an extent hitherto unknown in any period of our history ; for, by means 
of this new intercourse, no laws, no watchfulness, no penalties will have 
power enough to prevent the revival of every sort of contraband trade. I 
shall mention only a single article or two, to show the fticility which these 
new resolutions will give to the exercise of smuggling. At present, so 
anxious are we to guard agdlnst the illicit importation of French gloves, that 
we h*ave had recourse to a prevention of unexampled severity. Besides the 
penalty, which is uncommonly high, the person in whose custody suspected 
gloves are found is obliged to prove that they were made in this country. 
The onus prohandi lies upon the person accused : an instance of severity 
unknown to the general penal provision of our statutes. When this com- 
munication with Ireland is opened, what will be the consequence? The 
person has only to say that they are Irish. It will be in vain that you call 
upon him to prove that they are manufactured there ; and tlius you will have 
articles of every kind poured in upon you. Silk stockings are another article 
of the same kind. Distinctions will be impracticable ; and every species of 
light goods, of small package and easy transfer, will flow in upon us, td tlic 
min of our manufactures. 
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“ I shall condude, Sir, with supplicating the Committee to take time to 
deliberate, and to inquire fully before they decide on this measure, which 
must make an entire revolution in the whole system of British commerce. 
We have seen the benefits of delay. Let us be wise from experience. It 
is impossible that Ireland caii object to our desiring a sober deliberation on 
a subject so infinitely important. It is said, that Ireland is out of temper, 
and that she has been irritated almost beyond her bearing. Ministers are 
answerable for this irritation, if such irritation exists. The violences which 
they committed in Ireland deserve the most marked and general reprobation. 
Their attacks on the liberty of the press ; their endeavours to prevent the 
legal and quiet meetings of counties to deliberate on the best peaceable 
means of amending their deficient representation ; their proceeding against 
men by summary attachment : all were violences which, perhaps, may have 
inflamed Ireland, and now Ministers are desirous of avoiding the conse- 
quences of imprudent insult by imprudent concession. But let us be 
cautious how we assist them in a design which may eventually turn out as 
insidious to that country as it would be ruinous to this : a design which 
may, perhaps, invsJvc in it another commutation, and that a more pernicious 
one, even than that well-known and universally-execrated measure which 
now bears that name — a commutation of English commerce for Irish 
slavery. ^ 

“ Let us remember, that all the manufacturing communities of Great 
Britain are avowedly against the system. So general an union never took 
place as on this occasion. So large a number of petitions never were pre- 
sented from the manufacturers on any former occasion ; and what is still 
more remarkable, there is but one solitary instance of any manufacturing 
body having expressed a syllable in its favour. The voice of the whole 
country is, therefore, against the resolutions. It is within the memory of all 
men, that sometime ago the right honourable gentleman w^as an advocate for 
the voice of the people : ‘ What,’ said he, when a number of petitions W'ere 
presented against the India Bill which I had the honour to move, ‘ will you 
persist in this bill against the voice of the people } Will you not hearken 
to the petitions upon your table ?’ It was ever my opinion. Sir, that peti- 
tions should be heard, and most seriously attended to ; but it was not my 
opinion that they should always be implicitly complied with. A distinction 
should bo made between petitions, as temporary circumstances, or the 
casualties under which they are presented, shall suggest ; and I should cer- 
tainly be at all times more inclined to pay respect to them when they applied 
to subjects of which the petitioners could, from their habits or otherwise, be 
considered as competent judges — much more so, beyond all question, than 
when they spoke merely from vague representations, and on topics with 
w^hicb they had no means of being conversant. The right honourable gen- 
tleman is of a contrary opinion. It is only when they come against the 
Indja Bill that he thinks them worthy of notice. When hundreds of thou- 
sands come to our bar, deprecating the countenance of a system, which. 
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from their own knowledge, they pronounce to be ruinous to the manufac- 
tures o^ England, he treats them with something that merits a severer term 
than disdain. Mr. Wedgwood, Mr. Richardson, Mr. Walker, and the other 
great manufacturers, and who, from opulence and every other consideration, 
are worthy to be ranked with the best men in this House, have received 
from the right honourable gentleman every species of ill treatment and 
indignity that the lower or most degraded characters could receive, or the 
most contemptuous and violent could bestow. Their intelligence on their 
respective manufactures ought to give weight to their petitions as well as to 
their ' evidence, and to ensure them, not only a decent hearing, but a most 
attentive regard. The right honotirable gentleman, however, considers the 
voice of the people only as sacred and commanding where it is exerted 
against things upon which the petitioners are not competent to decide. For 
instance : if these gentlemen — who, I dare say, during the rage of oppo- 
sition to the India Bill, also signed petitions against it — were at the 
bar, they had been asked if they objected to that bill, and they had an- 
swered in the affirmative, would their testimony in the one case have been 
deserving of the same notice as on the interests of their particular manu- 
factures ? Surely not. In the one case, they spoke from what they had 
heard, or from what they conjectured ; in the other, from what they knew. 
Can the ftommittoe think that they know more of the Manchester manufac- 
ture, than Mr. Richardson and Mr. Walker ? — of the iron manufacture, than 
the gentlemen that we have heard this day ? — and of every other manufac- 
ture, than the persons who have spent their lives in the study, and embarked 
their fortunes in the progress ? If we do know better, let us, in the name of 
Heaven, discharge our consciences, and speak as we think, against those 
manufucturers ; but, at any rate, let us deliberate : let us take time to think 
before we act. Our decision will not be less efficacious for being the result 
of inquiry ; nor is it possible that any evil can arise from a delay which 
affords some interval for decent discussion. 

“ Before I sit down, Mr. Gilbert, it may not be amiss to suggest to gen- 
tlemen, that the present is a subject from which, above all others, private 
partialities or personal attachments ought to be totally excluded. This is 
not a question of personal struggle between man and man, a contest for 
power, nor the mere "war of individual ambition. It is a question of life and 
death for the country — not for the official existence of this or that minister, 
but for the political existence of Great Britain herself. In the consideration 
of such a question, therefore, let gentlemen strip themselves at once of pre- 
judices and predilections : let them guard their minds equally against an 
undue bias of every denomination, whether of political sympathy with the 
minister, or of attachment to opposition — whether of individual respect for 
gentlemen on that side of the House, or on this — let them recollect that tlie 
Minister has, by his conduct this day, demonstrated to the House, that 
implicit confidence in him is as dangerous as it is absurd ; that infallibility 
is no more the prerogative of the right honourable gentleman than of the 
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rfest of the world. He has introduced sixteen new propositions, the general 
object of which is to correct and to qualify his original system, and the par- 
ticular aim of some of which is to change the very essence or vital nature of 
his previous plan. Let us suppose, then, that this principle of implicit 
confidence had prevailed in the minds of gentlemen when this system was 
originally .proposed to the House, if they had acceded to the propositions, in 
the shape and formation in which they were at first presented — and that it 
Was for a long time the minister’s intention to obtrude them upon this House 
with all their original infirmities upon their head, is well known to us and 
to the world — what would have followed ? Why, evidently this — that this 
confidence so reposed, would have led gentlemen to do that which, in the 
opinion of the Minister himself, would have been wrong. Let this example, 
therefore, of the demonstrated and acknowledged peril which results from 
blind predilection and the total resignation of personal judgment, warn gen- 
tleitoen how they fall into the same error a second time. The Minister 
himself tells them this day, that they would have been in the grossest and 
most pernicious error in which the legislators of a great country were ever 
involved, if they had trusted entirely to him on a former occasion. I will 
take upon me to tell them that their error will not be less gross, nor less 
pernicious, if they trust him too implicitly on this. 

“ I shall only add. Sir, that he who can understand so complicafed and so 
extensive a subject upon so slight and transitory a view of it, possesses an 
ihtellect not common to the general body of mankind, and which certainly 
cannot be the general characteristic of this House. For one, I can truly say, 
he must possess an understanding of infinitely more quickness and acumen 
than any to which I pretend. He that votes for the propositions without 
understanding them, is guilty of such a desertion of his duty and his patriot- 
ism as no subsequent penitence can possibly atone for : he sacrifices the 
commerce of Great Britain at the shrine of private partiality, and sells his 
country for the whistling of a name. The minister who' exacts, and the 
member who submits to, so disgraceful an obedience, are equally criminal. 
The man who, holding the first seat in his Majesty’s Council, can stoop to so 
disgraceful and fallacious a canvass, as to rest his ministerial existence on the 
decision of a great national question like this, must be wholly lost to all 
sense of dignity, of character, or manly patriotism; afidi-he who acquiesces 
in it from any other inducement but that of cautious and sincere conviction, 
surrenders every claim to the rank and estimation of an honest and inde- 
pendent member of Parliament, and sinks into the meanness and degradation 
of a mere ministerial instrument, un\vorthy the situation of a senator, and 
disgraceful to the name of an Englishman.” 

After a debate which lasted till five o’clock in the morning, the Committee 
divided on the question of adjournment moved by Lord North : Yeas, 155 ; 
Noes, 281. The first resolution was then agreed to. 
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May 30. The report of the Committee of the whole House on the Irish 
Propositions was this day taken into consideration. When the fourth reso- 
lution was put, Mr. Sheridan opposed it in a most able speech. Mr. Pitt 
said, “ that when he considered the language that had been held, and the 
quarter it came from ; when he reflected on the designs of those who had 
presented themselves in so conspicuous a ^manner as the enemies of the 
resolution then before the House, and saw with how much artifice and zeal 
those designs \vere supported, and when he weighed the motives, as well of 
those who had been silent as of those who had spoken to the question, he 
could not remain an idle spectator in a transaction that 'so essentially con- 
cerned the interest of the two kingdoms, which composed the remaining part 
of the British empire. If a chain of recent events, and the whole tenor of 
the conduct that had been adopted by persons of a certain description had 
not exhausted and anticipated his surprise at anything that could come from 
thehi, he could scarcely believe his senses, wdien he beheld a gentleman ^r. 
Sheridan), who, for many weeks, had concealed his intentions so effectually 
as to leave it a doubt whether he was friendly or hostile to the arrangement 
now depending, stand forth the avowed enemy of a part of the system which 
was necessarily connected with the whole, and take up a ground of opposition 
the most dangerous and inflammatory that could possibly suggest itself. But 
it was not to be wondered at that the conduct of the honourable gentleman 
should be so inconsistent, when it was remembered how inconsistent all the 
measures of the party of which he was the mouth, were in themselves, and 
how inconsistent the persons who composed that party were with one another. 
Still the pursuits of that party, however various and however contradictory, 
had one uniform tendency. Whether they reprobated on this day what they 
had approved on the preceding, or whether they abandoned a principle 
which they had before admitted ; whether one individual diflbred from or 
coincided witli the rest of his associates, still the effect of all their eftbrts, of 
all their perseverance, and of all their tergiversation was to be the same — to 
embarrass and confound the measures of Administration, to embroil and 
disunite the affections of their fellow-subjects, to excite groundless alarms, 
and on those groundless alarms to foment the most dangerous discontents. 
The ^ohle lord in the blue ribbon, in assenting to the resolution, and the 
honourable gentlenvifl in opposing it, had taken care to support their several 
opinions by the san^e argument, and that argument was, of all others, best 
calculated to promote the ultimate design of both, however different the 
modes they took to accomplish it — the jealousy and resentment of the sister 
kingdom. The resumption of legislative supremacy over Ireland was the 
ground of acquiescence in the one, of dissent in the other ; and thus thej^ 
divided between them the two features of the character which their right 
honourable friend, Mr. Fox, had shown himself so ambitious to assume : that 
of an English and an Irish patriot. How gentlemen could think themselves 
warranted in setting up an opposition to measures, in favour of which they 
had borne more than a silent testimony (for they hud expressly acknowledged 
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the several amendments to be such, as not only were in themselves unex* 
ceptionable, but had also the positive merit of correcting, in a great degree, 
the objectionable qualities of the original propositions), was a circumstance 
only to be accounted for by those who, from a close attention to the conduct 
of the party, and a congeniality of sentiment with them, had brought them- 
selves to understand and to adopt the whole of their system, and were 
thence enabled to see that it was a double game that they were playing, and 
that their appearing to oppose the resolutions by arguments directly contrary 
to each other, was merely with a view to secure the same end and to compass 
the same design.” 

Mr. Fox began with remarking, that, “ in the personal and political cha- 
racter of the right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, there were 
many qualities and habits that had often surprised him, and, he believed, had 
the speculations of every man who had ever much considered or 
disposition ; but that his conduct on that night had reduced all 
that was unaccountable, incoherent, and contradictory in his character in 
times past, to a mere nothing. That he shone out in a new light, surpassing 
even himself, and leaving his hearers wrapt in amazement, uncertain whether 
most to wonder at the extraordinary speech they had just heard, or the 
frontless confidence with which that speech had been delivered. Such a 
farrago of idle and aiTogant declamation, uttered in any other place, ^nd by 
any other person, upon the subject in question, would naturally fill the 
members of that House with astonishment ; but, spoken by that right 
honourable gentleman within those walls, in the presence of men who were 
witnesses of all the proceedings upon this business, every one of whom 
could bear testimony to the gross and unblushing fallacy of the right honour- 
able gentleman : it was,” Mr. Fox said, “ an act of boldness, a species 
of Parliamentary hardihood, certainly not to be accounted for upon any 
known or received rules of common sense or common reason. 

“ 1 cannot,” continued Mr. Fox, “ help remarking the vast disparity in 
the tone, the temper, and the style of expression exhibited by the right 
honourable gentleman upon this night, from those which he deemed it 
expedient to adopt when he opened the eighteen propositions to this Kouse. 
On that night I quoted a passage : * , 

* Teleplius et Peleu.s, cum pauper et exul uterque, 

Projicit ainpullas, et sesquipedalia verba 

and quoted it to exemplify the change occasioned by the deplorable situation 
in which his rashness, his ignorance, or what is not more reputable than 
cither, his servile adoption of other men’s fancies, and thrusting forward the 
crude heap of discordant and dangerous materials which form this miserable 
project, had involved the right honourable gentleman. Upon that occasion, 

I could not help observing, that the ampullee and the sesquipedalia verba — 
that the right honourable gentleman’s magnificent terms, his verbose periods. 


analyzed his 
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and those big, bombastic sentiments which constitute, in general, the principal 
part of his orations, had for once forsaten him, or been relinquished, for 
language and for manners better accommodated to his disastrous condition. 
Then we saw the avowed confederacy of the right honourable gentleman with 
those about him, whose co-operation in the general system of his government 
he is commonly so anxious to disavow, but whose ojnnions he so uniformly 
propagates and asserts, then we saw that preposterous ambition, that gaudy 
pride, and vaulting vanity, which glare upon the observer beyond all the 
other characteristic features of the right honourable gentleman, and which 
prompt him to look down with contempt on his political coadjutors, to fancy 
himself the great overseer, the surveyor-general of the British Government ; 
we saw this glittering assemblage melt away, and that right honourable gen- 
tleman descend to a curious and most affecting sympathy with the other 
supporters of this system, as well as into something like a modest and civil 
denieanour towards those who oppose it. But, alas ! the right honourable 
gentleman’s deviation into a moderate and humble course of argument, into 
a course befitting a mari detected in ten thousand instances of folly, precipi- 
tancy, rashness, weakness, and consummate ignorance of the subject in 
discussion, was but transient and temporary. The hopes of a reform in his 
conduct were as fallacious, even as the many hopes of other reforms which 
that right honourable gentleman has gulled a variety of persons in this 
country to entertain upon points of more importance. Upon this night, the 
right honourable gentleman has relapsed into his own favourite and darling 
habits, the anipullce and sesquipedalia 'Gcrha are again resumed, with additional 
redundancy. Nerved with new rancour, and impelled with fresh vehemence, 
the right honourable gentleman rushes blindly forward ; but, surely, it cannot 
escape observation, that the display of these passions, and the resumption of 
that mode of reasoning, are the best proofs that the right honourable gentle- 
man is, indeed, reduced to the last extremity; and, by the use of such 
arguments, that he shows himself destitute of any that better become a real 
statesman, or a great orator. 

“ Beaten out of everything that bears a resemblance of argument, without 
the least shred or remnant of reasoning to support him, the right honourable 
genfleman is forced upon the rash and dangerous hazard of carrying the war 
into the enemy’s curflp ; and finding it impossible to say one word in vindica- 
tion of his own defprmed and miserable system, he is obliged to tlirow out a 
series of invectives, and, by exhibiting a list of charges against us — charges 
which, the very moment he gave them utterance, he knew to be absolutely 
and entirely destitute of every vestige of truth, to engage the attention, and 
divert the notice of the Hou^e from his own wretched and contemptible 
schemes. The admirable argument of my honourable friend (Mr. Sheridan) 
is answered with hard epithets, with strong assertions, with lofty phrases, 
with long and laboured calumnies, and with the usual round of redundant 
and disgusting egotisms. In proportion to the poverty of the cause he 
engages in, is the pompous assumption of the right honourable gentleman ; 
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and of all the various singularities which compose his character, nothing, 
I confqse, amazes me so much as the perfect composure with which he 
attempts to criminate his adversaries, upon points in which he is himself, of 
all men living, the most vulnerable : and the steadiness and resolution with 
which he puts forth accusations, in desperate defiance of truth, and with as 
determined a contempt of prudence and propriety in the manner of urging 
them. 

“ Before I touch upon the charges to which I allude, I cannot help ob- 
serving, with what special grace the right honourable gentleman ridicules 
long speeches, with what a singular propriety he, of all the members in this 
House, attempts to correct others for occupying much of the time of the 
House. I do not intend to deny the right honourable gentleman the merit 
of great abilities, great eloquence, and great powers of pleasing his hearers ; 
but of all the crimes to be urged against any person within these walls, the 
last, undoubtedly, for the right honourable gentleman to venture upon is, to 
charge the* long duration of his speech as a fault against any member. The 
right honourable gentleman, like myself, is under the necessity of troubling 
this House much oftener, and for a much longer time, than is, perhaps, 
agreeable ; and it ill becomes either of us to reproach others for a practice we 
ourselves so frequently fall into. Grateful for the indulgence we are favoured 
with, we should certainly be the last to condemn that in which wc \)urselves 
are the greatest transgressors. And I shall drop this part of the subject, 
with only remarking, that, if an almost uniform deviation from the immediate 
subject in discussion ; if abandoning liberal argument for illiberal declama- 
tion ; if frequently quitting sound sense for indecent sarcasms, and preferring 
to rouse the passions and inflame the prejudices of his auditory to the con- 
vincing their understandings and informing their judgments, tended to 
diminish the title of any member of this House to a more than common 
portion of its temper and endurance, I do not know one gentleman who 
would have so ill-founded a claim upon it for such favours, as the right 
honourable gentleman himself. 

“ The right honourable gentleman has struggled much to fix a charge of 
inconsistency upon my noble friend, and upon my honourable friend near 
me ; and such is the fatality of an inordinate appetite for accusation, thaV the 
only point by which he has chosen to illustrate this incfoRsistency, is a point 
that proves as clear as daylight, that both the one and the other is perfectly 
and thoroughly consistent. The noble lord supports the fourth proposition, 
because be thinks it makes laws no more for Ireland than is, in this instance, 
just. The honourable gentleman reprobates it, because he thinks it an 
insidious, deceitful, and treacherous manoeuvre, to cheat the Irish out of 
their independence, and dupe them into servility, by prospects of advantages 
of another kind. The noble lord and the honourable gentleman have taken 
the same side, argued upoiS the same principle, and acted under the same 
impression, upon the same subject, from the first moment the right honour- 
able gentleman introduced it to this House; their language has been 
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unvarying, and their conduct in Strict unison with their respective declara- 
tions. The noble lord has shown the danger to the trade of England from 
the adoption of these propositions, and has, in my judgment, unanswerably 
proved, that the promised compensation is fallacious in the extreme; in 
both these positions my honourable friend concurs ; nay, he goes farther, 
and demonstrates, that though he might wish well to the propositions as 
generally favourable to the trade of Ireland in their original state, the right 
honourable gentleman’s alterations have so radically changed their nature, 
that Ireland will be the positive loser in these three great branches—viz., the 
American, West Indian, and East Indian trade ; so that the only chance she 
has of benefit, or of indemnifying herself for the injury she receives by the 
change of her present system of trade in these great lines of commerce, 
consists solely in the hopes of underselling England in the English markets. 
He, therefore,* considers the arrangement upon the whole as prejudicial to 
Ireland (independent of the attempt at resuming the power of legislation" 
under the fourth proposition), because it is not by the downfall of England 
that he wishes Ireland to prosper. Thus, all my noble friend’s argument 
tended to show the danger to the manufactures and trade of England from 
the proposed system : my honourable friend admits that Ireland’s only source 
of benefit is confined to England, for that, in the arrangement of the foreign 
trade, evc|’y thing is against her; and in this point, so triumphantly dwelt 
upon by the right honourable gentleman as the criterion of their contradic- 
tion, nothing, in fact, appears but the most precise consistency on their part. 
This detection of his mistake may, perhaps — but I believe nothing can — 
teach the right honourable gentleman to consider a charge before he makes 
it, and not to waste so much phlegm, nor cxj)end so many fine periods, upon 
subjects which will only show his own rashness, weakness, and, I had almost 
said, absurdity. 

“ But the right honourable gentleman seems determined, at all risks, 
to fill up the catalogue of accusations, and in the hey-day of his spleen, in 
the plenitude of his indignation, to contemn every consequence to himself, 
provided he succeeds in giving us a side blow. What is the world to think 
of that right honourable gentleman’s discretion and judgment from this 
night:,iWlio, upon the subject of the Irish rropositions, ventures, neither more 
nor less, than to charge us with shifting our ground, and playing a double 
game? Is there a gentleman present, who would have believed that the 
right honourable geritleinan could have been so iinguardcd, so senseless, so 
mad as to stumble on such a charge ? For him to talk of our shifting our 
ground ! He, who has shifted his^ground, until, in truth, he has no ground 
to stand upon ! He, who has assumed so many shapes, colours, and char- 
acters, in the progress of this extraordinary undertaking ! He, who has 
proclaimed determinations only to recede from them; who has asserted 
principles only to renounce them ! He, whose whole conduct, from the first 
moment the system has been proposed, has been one continued chain of 
tricks, quibbles, subterfuges, and tergiversations ; uniform alone in contra- 
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dictions and inconsistencies ! Compare the eighteen propositions now upon 
your table, with the eleven original ones, as rthe right honourable gentleman 
introduced them to this House ; compare his language on that day with the 
language of this night ; compare the nature of the two strings of propositions, 
substantially and fundamentally subverted in many parts, in all itiaterially 
altered, with those reiterated declarations, that not one principle could on 
any terms be meddled with : let the House reflect upon these circumstances, 
and then let them judge whether a grosser piece of insanity was ever heard 
of than that the author of all this miserable foolery should charge others 
with shifting their ground ! 

“ Who, proposed the scheme to Ireland as a digested system, final and 
complete; pledging the faith of Government that the eleven propositions 
contained the whole, and that not one of them should be altered ? The right 
honourable gentleman. Wlio swelled these eleven propositions to eighteen 
'—-in a variety of fundamental points radically altered and overturned ? The 
right honourable gentleman. Who assured the body of British traders and 
manufacturers, that their respective branches should be faithfully secured 
from every evil ; who denied this assurance afterwards ; who solemnly 
declared, in the face of the House of Commons, that all the principles of the 
original eleven propositions should remain inviolate ; who was it that after- 
wards openly violated this solemn declaration ? . Let the right Ijonourable 
gentleman answer these questions if he can, and let the world decide which 
side of the house has been playing a double game. 

But, Sir, it is not in retorting these silly charges that we rest our defence. 
From the beginning we have been uniform and consistent ; and if any new 
objections have been urged by us, they are attributable to the novelty of the 
propositions which the right honourable gentleman has produced, without 
any previous notice, to this house. It were, indeed, a hardship and injustice, 
if, because we combated the defects of a new scheme, we were liable to the 
charge of shifting our ground against an old scheme, no longer the object of 
discussion. And here I cannot help observing, that, if it be true that ingra- 
titude is the worst of sins, I can see no light in which the right honourable 
gentleman appears, but that of the worst of sinners. What a pernicious 
scheme would this have been, unpurged by our amendments ! and \^'hat a 
return does he make us ! But there are proud and suljcn souls enveloped in 
fastidious admiration of themselves, and haughty contempt for the rest of 
the world, upon w'hom obligation has only the effect of enmity, and whose 
hatred is best secured by redeeming them from danger and dishonour. 

“ There remains one charge to be noticed, which is more singular, if 
possible, than the former, because it is more palpably groundless. The right 
honourable gentleman affirms, that now, for the first time, an objection is 
made to the fourth proposition ; and he infers from my silence this night 
that I have no arguments to oppose to it. How any man, with the smallest 
faculty of recollection, with the slightest feeling of shame, can hazard such 
an assertion, is, I confess, to me perfectly unaccountable ! I do not believe 
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there is one man, not merely in this house, bnt in this country, who reads 
a newspaper, that can be ignorant, that I have uniformly reprobated this 
fourth proposition from the first moment of its introduction — that we divided 
the committee upon this very clause of the"'system— and that our minority 
was a very small one. The very arguments I shall now urge against it, will 
demonstrate the falsehood of the accusation, for they will only be a repe- 
tition of what I have said before ; and, when the House recollects that I am 
charged with having never before objected to this proposition, it will, I 
trust, excuse the tautology.” 

Here Mr. Fox went over the ground of his objections to this part of the 
system. He said, “ He had no doubt the fair construction of the fourth i^eso- 
lution would appear, to any man of common sense, to be virtually to make 
laws for Ireland, and to renovate rashly and wantonly the jealousies of 
the whole Irish nation, upon a point of the most peculiar tenderness and 
delicacy. In vain were attempts made to assimilate this surrender of the 
legislative independence of Ireland with the case of treaties between two 
sovereign states. In the latter case, one state bound itself to do something 
defined and specific when the other adopted some defined and specific 
measure. Here was no condition of servitude and obedience, but a mutual 
agreement to accomplish something understood and particularised by common 
consent, fo!i their common advantage, upon a certain contingency. To make 
the cases similar, an instance should be produced (which inst^inco, Mr. Fox 
affirmed, could not be found in the history of mankind) whore one inde- 
pendent state bound itself solemnly to do anything undefined, unspecific, and 
uncertain, at the arbitrary demand of another state. Precisely such a de- 
mand would be made upon Ireland ; and, if this proposition were adopted, no 
man would be simple enough to deny, that England would make laws for 
Ireland ; for what would be the passing of a bill under the operation of this 
member of the proposed system thi’ough the Parliament of Ireland but a 
legislative mockery ? For not a single change could be made in it after- 
wards, and fair discussion and free agency would, from tha^ moment, be 
utterly extinguished. 

“ Thus incontestably stood the matter in point of reasoning and in point 
of fact* He could conceive many possible cases, where the concurrence of 
the Irish Parliament plight be required to arrangements absolutely destruc- 
tive of the interests of Ireland. Suppose an English Act of Parliament 
restrained the trade to the colonies to particular articles in which England 
flourished, and which Ireland dealt in to little or no extent; suppose an English 
Act of Parliament prohibited all foreign trade in ships of a certain description, 
and in which description alone Ireland now carried on her trade. Many 
other cases would occur to gentlemen, if they would take the trouble of re- 
flecting upon the possible operations of the fourth proposition. This system 
once adopted, Ireland, without breach of faith, could not refuse to register 
the English law in her statute book ; and numerous instances might occur 
hereafter, where the Parliament of that kingdoin must rtjst upon this despe- 
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rate alternative, either to violate the faith of the nation, or to betray tod 
sacrifice its dearest interests. This consideration,’' Mr. Fox said, “ even 
independently of its insidiously resuming a power most solemnly renounced, 
would persuade him to the rejection of the proposition ; and in this, as well 
as in a thousand other points of view, he saw the whole of the proposed plan, 
as the infallible source of eternal discontent, animosity, and ill blood, between 
the two kingdoms, though we were captivated with the fiourishing and 
fanciful pictures of the harmony and concord that were to cement the sister 
nations, according to the right honourable gentleman’s predictions. 

“ The right honourable gentleman had adopted a mode of recommending 
the fourth proposition, perfectly suited to the capacity and turn of those who 
proclaimed their confidence in him, as the principle that procured their sup- 
port to a system, of which they Tnade no scruple to avow themselves perfectly 
disqualified from judging. But unless he thought all the members of that 
House were blinded by the same scandalous ignorance ; unless he was weak 
enough to persuade himself that the nation was possessed with the same 
bigoted enthusiasm and inveterate idolatry for him, why would he venture 
xipon such nonsense ? The argument was : As well might England complain 
of surrendering her legislative independence, because she was bound by this 
treaty to similarity of trade and navigation laws with Ireland ; that ^vas, 
that England, who was to make the law, might as well complain as Ireland, 
who was to obey the law. This was the right honourable gentleman’s 
argument ; and let no one imagine that he employed such rank folly from 
w^int of abilities : the right honourable gentleman’s abilities were very 
considerable, and if the cause admitted of a better defence, the right 
honourable gentleman would certainly make it. When England should 
agree to be governed by trade laws originating in the Irish Parliament, the 
right honourable gentleman’s reasoning would be forcible ; but, with all the 
partiality of that House for him, even he would not dare to give utterance 
to such a proposition within those walls. Why he thought the Irish were 
more insensible to the blessings of their constitution than the English,” Mr. 
Fox said, “ he knew not. 

“ Although the right honourable gentleman charges upon me,” concluded 
Mr. Fox, “that I have not heretofore opposed this proposition, h(?* might 
surely have recollected that a noble lord near him '(Iiord Mahon) had at- 
tempted to ridicule me, when this question was before under discussion, as 
being now an English, now an Irish patriot ; and to that ridicule, impotent 
and awkward though it fell, I beg leave to plead guilty. I wish to appear 
what I really feel, both an English and an Irish patriot; only let it be 
recollected, that I am not so now merely for the exigency of the moment. 
Let it be recollected, that if, in defending the liberties of Ireland, and dis- 
covering .a jealousy for her constitution, I deserve the name of an Irish 
jiatriot, to that honour I have been entitled ever since the first day of the 
sqswsion, when I could not foresee the events of the present day, and long be- 
fore I knew that any commercial treaty wdth Ireland had ever been talked of. 
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I embraced the first opportunity afforded by the meeting of this House, to 
declare my execration of the conduct of the King’s Ministry in their pro- 
ceedings in Ireland, where I saw the fundamental and most sacred principles 
of the constitution daringly overturned, and doctrines advanced, and measures 
adopted, in my judgment, utterly subversive of every trace of civil liberty ; 
and all this in the zeal of the right honourable gentleman to suppress the 
reform of Parliament in Ireland. 

Upon the opening of the proposed arrangements in this Houae, I 
repeated the same arguments, and was convinced that Ireland never called 
for this system, nor ever thought of it, but was seriously occupied with other 
objects ; I added, that I considered the whole plan as a lure to divert the 
Irish from constitutional points, by throwing the trade of England at their 
feet ; and to reponcile them to the violation of the laws of the land and of 
the constitution, by the enchanting prospect of the commercial benefits held 
out by this system. In this opinion I am strengthened every day ; and the 
eager part acted by those who surround the right honourable gentleman 
would confirm to me that my fears for the constitution of Ireland were not 
ill-founded, had this fourth proposition been to this hour withheld from 
England, as it has been studiously concealed from Ireland. If thi.s conduct. 
Sir, constitutes an Irish patriot, then am I one ; and if to struggle to save 
the trade of England from annihilation, gives any claim to the a 2 )pellation of 
an English patriot, I jjossess that claim. I did not incite the merchants and 
manufacturers to an opposition to this scheme. If I were capable of making 
them instruments in this business, they were incapable of becoming my 
instruments ; they did not follow me — 1 followed them. To the right 
honourable gentleman’s government they were exceedingly partial ; and, 
not quite recovered from the insanity of the times, they were absolutely 
prejudiced against me and m}^ friends. They are as discerning and respect- 
able a body of men as any in Europe, and merited, I think, better treatment 
than they have experienced from the right honourable gentleman. No man was 
ever more indebted to the protection of the people than that right honourable 
gentleman ; and no people, I believe, ever so soon began to repent of tlieir 
predilection. Every act of his government has tended to open their eyes ; 
they are, I believe, comj>letely cured of the popular infection, but I fear their 
conviction comes a li title too late. 

“ I shall now relinquish this subject, perhaps for ever, with repeating a 
sentiment that I have before thrown out during the discussions upon this 
business : I will not barter English commerce for Irish slavery ; that is not 
the price I would pay, nor is this the thing I Avould purchase.” 

The resolutions were then passed, and ordered to be carried up to the 
House of Lords. They here again encountered considerable opposition, and 
received several amendments. 

The following were the proposi^ons, as finally agreed upon by both 
Houses*: — 

“ Resolved, 1. That it is highly important to the general interests of the 
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British empire, that the intercourse and commerce between Great Britain 
and Ireland should be finally regulated on permanent and equitable prin- 
ciples, for the mutual benefit of both countries. 

“ 2, That it is consistent with the essential interests of the manufactures, 
revenues, commerce, and navigation, of Great Britain, that a full participa- 
tion of commercial advantages should be permanently secured to Ireland, 
whenever a provision, equally permanent and secure, shall be made by the 
Parliament of that kingdom towards defraying, in proportion to its growing 
prosperity, the necessary expenses, in time of peace, of protecting the trade 
and general interests of the empire. 

3. That towards carrying into full effect so desirable ,a settlement, it is 
fit and proper that all articles, not the growth or manufacture of Great 
Britain or Ireland, except those of the growth, produce, or manufacture, of 
any of the countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, to the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, should be imported into each kingdom from the other reciprocally, 
under the satne regulations, and at the same duties (if subject to duties) to 
which they would be liable, when imported directly from the country or 
place from whence the same may have been imported into Great Britain or 
Ireland respectively, as the case may be ; and that all duties originally paid 
on importation into either country resjjectively, except on arrack and foreign 
brandy, and on rum, and ail sorts of strong waters not imported from the 
Britisli colonies in the West Indies, shall be fully drawn back, within a time 
to be fixed, on exportation to the other ; but, nevertheless, that the duties 
shall continue to be protected and guarded, as at present, by withholding the 
drawback until a certificate from the proper officers of the revenue in the 
kingdom to which the export may be made, shall be returned and compared 
with the entry outwards. 

4. That it iwS highly important to the general interests of the British 
empire, that the laws for regulating trade and navigation should be the same 
in Great Britain and Ireland ; and, therefore, that it is essential, towards 
carrying into effect the present settlement, that all laws which have been 
made, or shall be made, in Great Britain, for securing exclusive privileges to 
the ships and mariners of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British colonies 
and plantations, and for regulating and restraining the trade of the‘‘British 
colonies and plantations (such laws imposing the sinve restraints, and con- 
ferring the same benefits, on the subjects of both kingdoms) should be in 
force in Ireland, by laws to be passed in the Parliament of that kingdom, 
for the same time, and in the same manner, as in Great Britain. 

“ 5. That it is further essential to this settlement, that all goods and com- 
modities of the growth, produce, or manufacture, of Britivsh or foreign colonies 
in America, or the West Indies, and the British or foreign settlements on the 
coast of Africa, imported into Ireland, should, on importation, be subject to 
the same duties and regulations as the like goods are, or, from time to time, 
shall be .subject to, upon importation into Great Britain ; or, if prohibited to 
be imported into Great Britain, shall be prohibited in like manner from being 
imported into Ireland. , 
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‘‘ 6. That, in order to prevent illicit practices injurious to the revenue and 
commerce of both kingdoms, it is expedient, that all goods, whether of the 
growth, produce, or manufacture, of Great Britain or Ireland, or of any 
foreign country, whfbh shall hereafter be imported into Great Britain from 
Ireland, or into Ireland from Great Britain, should be put (by laws to be 
passed in the Parliaments of the two kingdoms) under the same regulations 
with respect to bonds, cockets, and other instruments to which the like goods 
are now subject in passing from one port of Great Britain to another. 

“ 7. That, for the like purpose, it is also expedient, that when any goods, 
the growth, produce, or manufacture, of the British West India Islands, or 
any other of the British colonies or plantations, shall be shipped from Ireland 
for Great Britain, they shall be accompanied with such original certificates 
of the revenue officers of the said colonies as shall be required by law on 
importation into Great Britain ; and that, when the whole quantity included 
in one certificate shall not be shipped at any one time, the original certificate, 
properly indorsed as to quantity, should be sent with the first parcel ; and to 
identify the remainder, if shipped within a time to be limited, new certificates 
should be granted by the principal officers of the ports in Ireland, extracted 
from a register of the original documents, specifying the quantities before 
shipped from thence, by what vessels, and to what ports. 

“ 8. Thaft: it is essential, for carrying into effect the present settlement, 
that all goods exported from Ireland to the British colonies in the West 
Indies, or in America, or to the British settlements on the coast of Africa, or 
to the countries beyond the Cape of Good IIo])c to the Straits of Magellan, 
should from time to time be made liable to such duties and drawbacks, and 
put under such regulations, as may be necessary, in order that the same may 
not be exported with less incumbrance of duties or impositions than the like 
goods shall be burdened with when exported from Great Britain. 

“ 9. That it is essential to the general commercial interests of the empire, 
that, so long as the Parliament of this kingdom shall think it advisable that 
the commerce to the countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits 
of Magellan, shall be carried on solely by an exclusive cornpan 3 % having 
liberty to import into the port of London only, no goods of the growth, pro> 
duce, dr manufacture, of the said countries should be allowed to be imported 
into Ireland but thro^igh Great Britain ; except dye stuffs, drugs, cotton or 
other wool, and spicei;ies, which may be imported into Ireland from foreign 
European countHes, so long as the same arc importable from foreign Euro- 
pean countries into Great Britain : and that it shall be lawful to export such 
goods of the growth, produce, or manufacture, of any of the countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, from Great Britain to 
Ireland, with the same duties retained thereon as are now retained on their 
being exported to that kingdom, but that an account shall be kept of the 
duties retained, and not drawn back on the said goods exported to Ireland, 
and that the amount thereof shall be remitted, by tlie llcceiver-general of his 
Majesty’s Customs in Great Britain, to the proper officer of the revenue in 
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Ireland, to be placed to the account of his Majesty's revenue there, subject 
to the disposal of the Parliament of that kingdom : and that the ships going 
from Great Britain to any of the said countries beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope to the Straits of Magellan should not be restrain^ from touching at 
any of the ports in Ireland, and taking on board there any of the goods of 
the growth, produce, or manufacture, of that kingdom ; and that no ships be 
allowed to clear out from Ireland for any of the said countries, but such ships 
as shall be freighted by the said company, and which shall have sailed from 
the port of London : and that, whenever the commerce to the said countries 
shall cease to be so carried on solely by such an exclusive company, the 
goods, the growth, produce, or manufacture, of the said countries beyond 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Straits of Magellan, should be importable 
into Ireland, from the British or foreign settlements in the East Indies, sub- 
ject to the same duties and regulations as the like goods from time to time 
shall be subject to on importation into Great Britain ; and if prohibited to 
be imported into Great Britain, should in like manner be prohibited from 
being imported into Ireland. 

“ 10. That no prohibition should exist, in either country, against the 
importation, use, or sale, of any article, the growth, produce, or manufacture, 
of the other, except such as either kingdom may judge expedient, from time 
to time, upon corn, meal, malt, flour, and biscuits ; and except suth qualified 
prohibitions, at present contained in any Act of the British or Irish Parlia- 
ments, as do absolutely prevent the importation of goods or manufactures, or 
materials of manufactures, but only regulate the weight, the size, the 
packages, or other particular circumstances, or prescribe the build or 
country, and dimensions of the ships importing the same ; and also, except 
on ammunition, arms, gunpowder, and other utensils of war, importable only 
by virtue of his Majesty’s license ; and that the duty on the importation of 
every such article (if subject to duty in either country) should be precisely 
the same in the one country as in the other, except where an addition may 
be necessary in either country, in consequence of an internal duty, on any 
such article of its own consumption, or an internal bounty in the country 
where such article is grown, produced, or manufactured ; and except such 
duties as either kingdom may judge expedient, from time to time, upon corn, 
meal, malt, flour, and biscuits. « * 

“11. That, in all cases in which the duties on articles of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture, of either country are different, on •the importation 
into the other, it is expedient that they should be reduced, in the kingdom 
in which they are the highest, to an amount not exceeding the duties which 
were payable in the other on the 17th day of May, 1782; so that in every 
case in which any article was charged with a duty, on importation into 
Ireland, of ten and a-half per centum, or upwards, on the 1 7th day of May, 
1782, the amount of the duties so reduced shall not be less than the said 
duty of ten and a-half per eentum, unless in cases where any articles are 
importable duty-free into either kingdom from the other, wliich articles shall 
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hereafter be imported duty-free intd each from the other respectively ; and 
that all such articles should be exportable, from the kingdom in which they 
shall be imported, as free from duties as the similar commodities, or home 
manufacture of the same kingdom : provided always, that when any such 
articles shall be liable, in either country, to any duty on being exported to 
any foreign country, the same articles, when re-exported from either of the 
said kingdoms into which they shall have been so imported as aforesaid, 
shall pay the like duties as if they had been originally exported from the 
kingdom of their growth, produce, or manufacture, to such foreign country. 

“12. That it is also proper, that, in all cases in which the articles of the 
consumption of either kingdom shall be charged with an internal duty on 
the manufacture, such manufacture, when imported from the other, may be 
charged with a further duty on importation, adequate to countervail the in- 
ternal duty on the manufacture, such further duty to continue so long only 
as the internal consumption shall be charged with the duty or duties to 
balance which it shall bo imposed, provided that the countervailing duty to 
be paid upon manufactured salt imported into any part of Great Britain, 
shall be computed upon the internal duty payable thereon in England ; and 
that, where there is a duty on the raw material of any manufacture in either 
kingdom, such manufacture may, on its importation into the said kingdom 
from the oftier, be charged with such a countervailing duty as may be suffi- 
cient to subject the same to burdens adequate to those which such manufac- 
ture is subject to in consequence of such duties on such raw material in the 
kingdom into which such manufacture is so to be imported ; and that the said 
manufactures so imported shall be entitled to such drawbacks or bounties on 
exportation as may leave the same subject to no heavier burden than the 
home-made manufacture ; and that, in every case where a duty shall be 
payable in either kingdom on any article carried coastwise from one port to 
another of the said kingdom, the same article, wdien imported from the other 
kingdom, should be subject to the like duty. 

“13. That, in order to give permanency to the settlement now intended 
to be established, it is necessary that no new or additional duties should be 
hereafter imposed, in either kingdom, on the importation of any article of 
the gfowth, produce, or manufacture, of the other, except such additional 
duties as may be requii^te to balance duties on internal consumption, pursuant 
to the foregoing resolution, or in consequence of bounties remaining on such 
article when exported from the other kingdom. 

“ 14. That, for the same purpose, it is necessary, farther, that no new 
prohibition, or new or additional duties, should be hereafter imposed, in 
either kingdom, on the exportation of any article of native growth, produce, 
or manufacture, from the one kingdom to the other, except such as either 
kingdom may deem expedient, from time to time, upon corn, meal, malt, 
flour, and biscuits ; provided, that when any article of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture, of either kingdom, shall be prohibited by the laws of tlie 
said kingdom to be exported to foreign countries, the same article, when 
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exported to the other kingdom, shall be prohibited to be re-exported from 
thence to any foreign countries. 

“ 15. That, for the same purpose, it is necessary that no bounties whatso- 
ever should be paid or payable, in either kingdom, on the exportation of any 
article to the other, except such as relate to corn, meal, malt, flour, and 
biscuits, and except also the bounties at present given by Great Britain on 
beer and spirits distilled from corii, and such as are in the nature of draw- 
backs or compensations for duties paid; and that no bounties should be 
payable in Ireland on the exportation of any article to any British colonies or 
plantations, or to the British settlements on the coast of Africa, or British 
settlements in the East Indies, or any manufacture made of such article, 
unless, in cases whex*e a similar bounty is payable in Great Britain, on 
exportation from thence, or where such bounty is merely in tjhe nature of a 
drawback or compensation of or for duties paid over and above any duties 
paid thereon in Great Britain ; and that, where any internal bounty shall be 
given, in either kingdom, on any goods manufactured therein, and shall 
remain on such goods when exported, a countervailing duty adequate thereto 
may be laid upon the importation of the said goods into the other kingdom. 

“ 16. That it is expedient, for the general benefit of the British Empire, 
that the importation of articles from foreign countries should be regulated, 
from time to time, in each kingdom, on such terms as may effectually favour 
the importation of similar articles of the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the other ; except in the case of materials of manufacture, which are, or 
hereafter may be allowed to be, imported from foreign countries duty free ; 
and that, in all cases where any articles are or may be subject to higher 
duties on importation into this kingdom, from the countries belonging to any 
of the States of North America, than the like goods are or may be subject 
to when imported as the growth, produce, or manufacture of the British 
Colonies and Plantations, or as the produce of the fisheries carried on by 
British subjects, such articles shall be subject to the same duties on impor- 
tation into Ireland, from the countries belonging to any of the States of 
North America, as the same are or may be subject to on importation from 
the said countries into this kingdom. 

“ 17. That it is expedient that such privileges of printing and vending 
books, engravings, prints, maps, charts, and plans, as aVc or may be legally 
possessed within Great Britain, under the grant of the Crown or otherwise, 
and that the copyrights of the authors and booksellers, the engraved property 
of engravers, print and map -sellers, of Great Britain, should continue to be 
protected in the manner they are at present by the laws of Great Britain ; 
and that it is just that measures should be taken by the Parliament of 
Ireland for giving the like protection to the copyrights of authors and book- 
sellers, and to the engraved property of the engravers, print and map-sellers 
of that kingdom. 

18. That it is expedient that such exclusive rights and privileges, arising 
from new inventions, as are now legally possessed within Great Britain, 
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under letters patent from the Grown, shall continue to be protected in the 
manner they are at present by the laws of Great Britain ; and that it is just 
that measures should be taken by the Parliament of Ireland, for giving the 
like protection to similar rights and privileges in that kingdom ; and also 
that it is expedient that regulations should be adopted, with respect to 
letters patent hereafter to be granted in the case of new inventions, so that 
the rights, privileges, and restrictions, tlp^ein granted and contained, shall 
be of equal force and duration throughoufooth kingdoms. 

“ 19. That it is expedient that measures should be taken to prevent 
disputes, touching the exercise of the rights of the inhabitants of each 
kingdom to fish on the coasts of any part of the British dominions. 

“ 20. That the appropriation of whatever sum the gross hereditary 
revenue of the kingdom of Ireland (the due collection thereof being secured 
by permanent provision) shall produce, after deducting all drawbacks, 
re-payments, or bounties granted in the nature of drawbacks, over and 
above the sum of six hundred and fifty-six thousand pounds in each year, 
towards the support of the naval force of the empire, to be applied in sucli 
manner as the Parliament of Ireland shall direct, by an Act to be passed for 
that purpose, will be a satisfiictory provision, proportioned to the growing 
prosperity of that kingdom, towards defraying, in time of peace, the necessary 
expenses 6 ^ protecting the trade and general interests of the empire.’^ 

The above resolutions, with a joint address from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, were presented to his Majesty on the 29th of July, and, on the 2nd of 
August, a bill, founded upon them, was introduced by Mr. Pitt into the 
House of Commons, and read a first time. The two Houses then adjourned 
until the 27th of October following, and on that day Parliament was 
prorogued. 

The resolutions, as agreed to by the two Houses of the English legislature, 
having been transmitted to Ireland, Mr. Orde, on the 12th of August, 
introduced, in the Irish House of Commons, a bill similar to that which had 
been brought forward by Mr. Pitt in the English House of Commons, but 
finding that the feelings of the people of Ireland were adverse to the measure, 
he shortly afterwards abandoned it. 


Articles of Charge against Mr. Hastings — Rojiili.a Charge. 

The pecuniary affairs of the East India Company being in a state of great 
depression, Mr. Warren Hastings, the Governor-General of Bengal, entered, 
in September, 1773, into a private engagement with the Nabob of Oude to fur- 
nish him, for a stipulated sum of money, to be paid to the company, with a 
body of troops, for the declared purpose of thoroughly extirpating the nation of 
the llohillas, and annexing their country to his dominions. I'he pretended 
cause of quarrel was a sum of money which was alleged by the Nabob to be 
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due to him from the Robillas. The Nabob* with the assistance of a brigade of 
British troops, under the command of Colonel Champion, invaded their terri- 
tories. It was agreed that he should pay £400,000 for the loan of the troops, 
besides defraying all their expenses while employed in his service. The 
brigade,” said the Governor-General, “ will gain in its discipline by being on 
actual service, and its expense will be saved.” The Rohilla chiefs, who 
would long have dehed the Nal^b and his troops, were appalled at the 
approach of the company’s brigaii^ and expressed an earnest inclination to 
make an amicable arrangement ; but the terms which the Nabob demanded 
were rejected by them as exorbitant. ‘Being attacked by the British troops 
the Rohillas were thoroughly defeated and routed, although they displayed 
great valour and resolution in the engagement. During the battle the 
Nabob kept himself at a considerable distance in the rear of the army, 
surrounded by his cavalry and a large train of artillery, having relays of 
swift horses to favour his escape, if necessary. He refused the English the 
use of his cavalry and artillery during the engagement ; nor would he move 
from his position of safety until the news of the enemy’s defeat reached him. 
Upon this, he and his troops rushed on and plundered the camp of the 
Rohillas ; “ so that we had the honour of the day,” said Colonel Champion, 
“ and these banditti the profit.” 

The whole country lay at the mercy of the Vizier, and never probably were 
the rights of conquest more savagely abused. Not only was the ferocity of 
Indian depredation let loose upon the wretched inhabitants, but, as the 
declared intention of the Nabob was to exterminate the Rohillas, every one who 
bore the name of Rohilla was either butchered, or found his safety in exile.^ 

On the 4th of April, Mr. Burke, in his place, charged Mr. Warren Hastings 
with sundry high crimes and misdemeanors, and delivered at the table the 
first nine articles of his charge, and the rest in the course of the following 
week, amounting, in all, to twenty-two in number. On the 26th, it was 
moved on the petition of Mr. Hastings, that he should be allowed copies 
of the several articles, and be heard in his defence. To the latter part 
of the motion there was no opposition ; but to the granting of copies Sir 
Grey Cooper, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, made strong objections, as being 
contrary to precedent. Mr. Fox observed, that the charges jjefofe the 
House were not articulated charges, but merely general collections of 
accusatory facts, out of which the real charges were to be extracted. The 
question was, at length, put and carried. 

June 1. The House having resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to consider further of the several articles of charge of high crimes 
and misdemeanors against Warren Hastings, Esq., late Governor-General of 
Bengal, Mr. Burke brought forward the first charge, having reference to the 
Rohilla war, and moved the following resolution thereupon : — That the 
committee having considered the said article, and examined evidence on the 

♦ Mill’s British India, book v. c. 1 . 
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sarne^ are of opinion that there are grounds sufficient to charge Warren 
Hastings, Esq., with high crimes and misdemeanors upon the matter of the 
said article.” Mr. Bjirke described, with great force, the nature of the ques- 
tion to be decided ; declaring, emphatically, that it was an appeal from 
British power to British justice. The charge, he said, must either condemn 
the accuser or the accused : there was no medium, no alternative. The 
result must be, that Warren Hastings, Esq., had been guilty of gross, 
enormous, and flagitious crimes ; or, that he (Mr. Burke), was a base, 
calumniatory, wicked, and malicious accuser. There were, he observed, 
but three motives which were known to actuate men and make them turn 
accusers : these were, ignorance, inadvertency, and passion ; by none of 
these three had he been actuated. When he considered that Mr. Hastings 
had been for fourteen years at the head of the government in India, and that, 
during that time, not one complaint had been transmitted to England against 
him, he trembled at the enormous power he had to contend with, to which 
alone could be ascribed the silence in question ; since it was not in human 
nature, situated as Mr. Hastings had been, to 2 )reserve conduct so pure, even- 
handed, and unimpeachable, as to afibrd no room for a single accusation to be 
stated against him. After this exordium, Mr. Burke stated at large the 
subject matter of the charge, and concluded a long and eloquent speech, 
with desiring the clerk to read the resolutions of May, 1782,* to clear himself 
from the imputation of having rashly and singly meddled with the subject. 
The motion was supported by Mr. Wilbraham, Mr. Powis, Mr. Montague, 
Lord North, Mr. M. A. Taylor, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Hardinge ; and 
opposed by Mr. Nicholls, Lord Mornington, Mr. H. Browme, and Lord 
Mulgrave. At half-past three o’clock the debate was adjourned, and 
renewed the day following by Mr. Francis, Mr, Anstruthcr, and Mr. Fox, 
on the one side ; and Mr. W. Grenville, Mr. J. Scott, Mr. Burton, Mr. 
Wilberforce, and Mr. Dundas, on the other. Upon this occasion 

Mr. Fox rose, and said — 

“ Mr. St. John, I rise, at this hour, to express what I think with regard to 
this business, after debating two days about the form in w’hich it should be 
put.** It is, indeed, to me of very little consequence in what shape the 
question is brought* before us. I want only to come at the ground upon 
which the matter stjEinds; I wish only to meet the thing itself fairly and 
openly; the participation, the guilt, the criminality which may justly be 
imputed to Mr. Hastings, with regard to the war with the Rohillas — a war 
carried on to their ruin, destruction, extermination, or any other name you 
may please to give it, for it was certainly more than conquest. This is the 
object to which I have done all in my power to call the attention of the 
House; and I must confess that I am not a little surprised that it has been 
so much evaded, as it certainly has been, and that in a manner so extremely 
marked. 


Vide ante, p, 197, note. 
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“ The first charge exhibited by my right honourable friend appeared not 
to meet the wishes of the House. A charge specific of particular facts was 
called for; this was complied with. My i:ight honourable friend brought a 
charge entirely of the nature and description of what had been demanded. It 
was then thought more agreeable to gentlemen to move a question upon the 
charge as it originally stood : this was acceded to with equal facility. 

Had I foreseen the use that would have been made of these concessions, 
I would never have consented ; I do not mean that my consent would have 
been of any avail, but I would have debated to the last, rather than have suf- 
fered the motion to take the form it has now assumed. It has, indeed, always 
been my opinion, that the best mode of proceeding in this business was to 
move a general question, whether the whole of the charges contained matter 
of impeachment ; and if this should be the opinion of the committee, to 
consider what particular articles were to make a part of this impeachment ; 
and had it not been that I confided in the declarations of the right honourable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I would still have persisted in this manner 
of taking up the business. It is my opinion that the number, as well as the 
weight, of the crimes that might be found, should have influence with the 
minds of gentlemen who form a resolution for impeachment ; that the crimes 
should be great and enormous ; and that not only should they bear that 
character, but that they should be in number very considerable, in order 
that the aggregate, and not the individuals alone, might form ground for 
inducing this House to present them before the House of Peers, in the only 
mode in which they can charge any man — that of impeachment. The right 
honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer professes to agree entirely with 
me in this point ; he has declared that he does not consider the vote upon 
this article, or any one article, as pledging gentlemen to impeach, if upon a 
retrospect of the whole, after having gone through each, they do not find 
grounds to lead them to such a determination. 

“ But, although the right honourable gentleman professes this to be his 
opinion, I must contend he means something else. Why, otherwise, should 
he be so much for retaining the word ‘ impeachment’ at all in the motion 
If, as he declares, the vote is solely whether there are high crimes and 
misdemeanors imputable to Mr, Warren Hastings in this charge, that Void 
can only tend to mislead, and occasion a sense of the? motion before the 
House dififerent from w^hat it really is in its true intention. As I have said 
a good deal upon this in the course of the evening, I beg only that it may 
not be misunderstood by gentlemen, and that the motion may he taken in 
the sense explained by the right honourable gentleman to be his sense, and 
which certainly is mine, that every gentleman who is convinced that Mr. 
Warren Hastings is criminal, highly criminal, with regard to the Rohilla 
war, ought to vote for the question. 

“ Much blame has been tlirown by an honourable gentleman (Mr. Wilber- 

♦ ‘In tlie course of the evening, a motion, by Mr. Pitt, that the words “ by impeach- 
ment'’ should be added to the original motion, hud been acceded to by the Ho^se, 
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force) upon my noble friend in the blue ribbon, for not recalling Mr. Hastings 
at the time he blamed him, as he declares he did, for the Kohilla war. The 
fact is, the noble lord did desire to recall Mr. Hastings, but his wishes 
were opposed by those who were Mr. Hastings's immediate masters. He 
did all in his power ; he sent out General Clavering, Mr. Monson, and Mr. 
Francis, to examine into his conduct, and to be a check upon the violence of 
his proceedings. The effect has been as he foresaw, and it has brought to 
light those actions which are the subject of inquiry this day. 

“ My right honourable friend, too, who brought forward this charge, has 
been accused of a persecuting spirit ; of bringing forward actions that had 
been passed over, and which it was right to bury in oblivion. Such imputa- 
tions I believe ray right honourable friend will not much regard ; but when 
the honourable gentleman complains of Parliament, it is too much to pass it 
over in silence. This business was first inquired into, in the committee of 
secrecy, in the year 1782 ; it was then censured, and severely censured; and 
althougli it was a transaction which happened so many years before that 
period, it was not made known to them as a subject of inquiry before the 
appointment of that committee. It was in consequence of the facts that 
were discovered by that committee, that the resolutions reprobating the 
conduct of the Governor-General were passed by the House of Commons. 
My right honourable friend, it is true, moved for several papers ; some were 
granted to him ; many were refused ; but the whole had its origin in the year 
1782. But why should not the conduct of Mr. Plastings be entered into ? 
If by the resolution of the House not to inquire into the transactions of the 
year 1781, an act of grace was passed, was all his life to be exempted ; or 
was it only that period of it between the year 1781 and the year 1782? 
Certainly there must be some time for this purpose ; and if the honourable 
gentleman could prove that the Kohilla war was after this time, in which no 
inquiry was to be made, he might do something ; but let this be left to those 
who are convinced of the guilt of Mr. Hastings, and do not choose to condemn 
him, as their last subterfuge ; but to which, it is to be hoped, they will l^e 
ashamed to fly. 

“ It has been said by some, that they see too much of party spirit in this 
business. I agree that professions are nothing. They have often deceived, 
and will deceive again ; but I rest upon something better than professions. 

I rest upon my uniform conduct in this business. I was, from the first, a 
supporter of an inquiry into the management of the affairs in India. I was 
in the origin a strong advocate for the necessity of punishing the delinquency 
that was found there, by the activity of the learned gentleman over against 
me (Mr. Dundas). Through the whole of that business, 1 supported that 
learned gentleman, at a time when I disapproved of his politics as much as 
I do now. 1 supported him, even when those who were his friends were 
against the measures he proposed. 

Sir, I can appeal to something better than party spirit. I can show that 
this has always been the line of my conduct ; I can appeal to the part I took 
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upon myself at a much earlier period, in bringing to justice crimes committed 
in our Asiatic dominions ; and there, too, by a man who had great advantages 
in his favour ; for great fame, great glory, great acts for his country, were all 
in the character of Lord Clive ; but these I valued as nothing."* * * § ^ Under whose 
banners did I then contend ? It was under the banners of that man, who is 
now at the head of all the law and religion of this country, the present Lord 
Chancellor of England,! who treated the subject with that manly eloquence 
for which he is so much distinguished ; who crushed, I may say, to atoms, all 
those who attempted to set up the services of Lord Clive as a bar to punish- 
ment. He would not suffer a word to be heard, he would not allow mention 
to be made of anything that was done by him, as any argument to prevent 
his punishment. I supported him, and if such was my opinion with respect 
to Lord Clive, I do not see anything in Mr. Hastings’s conduct to induce me 
to change my mode of action. I do not think that, in any capital instance, 
he has been of great use to the company. The Mahratta peace is alleged in 
his favour. I have my doubts whether this peace had the merit ascribed to 
it ; but if it had, it was a peace only upon a wfir entered into by himself, on 
his own wanton provocation ; for he does not seem to have been at any time 
a friend to peaceable measures. He opposed, also, the forming, and the 
accomplishment, of the treaty of Poorunder;J he oppovsed. also, the peace 
with Tippoo Saib.§ * 

“ With respect to the particular question, I wish by no means to treat it 
lightly. I do not approve of making the difference of opinion on this sub- 
ject, in the gentlemen at the head of the board, an object of pleasantry. The 
whole business is, in my opinion, solemn and important to the last degree. 
Much has been said of side questions, but I persuade myself there is a dispo- 
sition in gentlemen to meet this question fairly and openly. Much disgrace 
would be upon this country if they should countenance the advice that has 

* In the year 1772, Lord Clive’s conduct in India was made the subject of severe 
animadversion in Parliament and among the public ; and in 1773, a select committee 
was appointed to examine into it. On the 23rd of Ma 3 % Colonel Burgoyne, chairman 
of the committee, moved, ** that, in the acquisition of his wealth, Lord Clive had 
abused the power with which he was entrusted, to the evil example of the servants of 
the public ;** but the previous question was put and carried, Mr. Wedderbum,*after- 
wards Lord Loughborough, but then Solicitor-General, thereupon moved, “ that Lord 
Clive had rendered great and meritorious services to this country.” This motion 
passed without a division. 

t Lord Thurlow. At the time referred to he was Attorney- General under Lord 
North’s Administration. 

J Vide vol. i, p. 678, note, 

§ Tippoo Saib was the eldest son of Hyder Ali, and succeeded him in the rule of 
Mysore. The war in which Hyder Ali was engaged with the French against the 
English was continued, upon his death, by his son 'Kppoo. When, however, peace 

was concluded by the treaty of Versailles, in 1783, between France and England, the 
French troops engaged in the army of Tippoo were withdrawn. Shortly afterwards, 
(March 11, 1784), a treaty between the English and Tippoo was concluded, upon the 
condition of a restitution, by both parties, of all that they had gained in the war. 
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been given them by some persons, of assenting to this war, as founded on 
justice. 

“ As for this war of the Hohillas, it has appeared to all the world so wholly 
unjustifiable, that there has not been found among any set of men, any person 
that could defend it. If it should be supported by a British House of Com- 
mons, it will be the greatest misfortune that can befall this nation. 

The determination of this night will be attended to by all Europe. The 
nations around us will form upon it their future measures with regard to 
their powers in India ; and may justly presage the total loss of all confidence 
in the justice of this nation in that part of the world,^ What must be thought 
by our Government in India ? The rule held out to them they must, no 
doubt, consider as that by which they are, in future, to direct their conduct. 

“ It was said that, if we guaranteed Sujah-ul-Dowlah, we ought to follow 
him to the extent of what he proposed, and that there was no medium 
between forfeiting our faith as guarantees, and joining with him in the 
destruction of the Rohillas. This is, indeed, horrid policy ! Instead of 
acting the part of an equitable umpire and mediator, what is it but to 
countenance and assist barbarous vengeance and rapacity ? to defend that 
which has cast indelible stains upon the most brilliant monarchs ? 

“ If anything similar to this, of which we are speaking, were to happen in 
Europe, hew great would be the cry against it ! If Great Britain were to 
guarantee a truce between the Emperor and the Dutch, in which they stipu- 
lated to pay a certain sum of money to the Emperor, and afterwards were to 
refuse to perform this, we ought, according to this reasoning, to join with 
the Emperor in the complete conquest of Holland. A noble lord (Mulgrave) 
has, indeed, most sagaciously asked, what, in such a situation, is a Governor 
of India to do ; is he to consult Puffendorf and Grotius ? No. But I will 
tell him what he is to consult — the laws of naturJ^ not the statutes to be 
found in those books, nor in any books ; but those laws which are to be 
found in Europe, Africa, and Asia — that are found amongst all mankind— 
those principles of equity and humanity implanted in our hearts, which have 
their existence in the feelings of mankind that are capable of judging. 

“ I have compared the conquest of the Dutch to the case of the Rohillas — 
but io was more than a conquest. The word extermination has been used ; 
but if the meaning .of it be, that every man, woman, and child, was put 
to death, Mr. Hastings is not guilty of so enormous a crime. Suffer me 
to make use of an example that may come home more to your feelings ; and 
that is with regard to Ireland. The English are not above one-ninth of the 
inhabitants of that country, but they possess all the power, together with 
the greatest part of the property and landed estates of it. Were a French 
army to come and take possession of Ireland, and say to the English, ‘ You 
are a set of robbers, those lands do not belong to you ; you are usurpers, and 
you came here under the greatest usurper in the world , ’ (for I believe most 
of the English families settled in Ireland in the time of Oliver Cromwell,) ‘ get 
you gone — get over that channel, and leave this country, of which you have 
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90 unjustly taken possession’ — whj^t difference would there be in an act of 
this kind, atid what has been done to the Rohillas-? Only this ; the Rohillas 
had been in possession fifty years, and the English one hundred and fifty. 
No one, I believe, will think that the time could make any material difference ; 
but if this were done by an enemy, it could only be- done under the pretence 
of restoring the country to its ancient masters. With regard to the Rohillas, 
that is not the case : in other respects the case would not be dissimilar. If 
all the English were extirpated from Ireland, the manufacturers, the plough- 
men, and the labourers would still be left ; but I believe no one would say, 
that, in such a case, there would not be great hardship, great injustice, great 
cruelty. Figure to yourselves such a body of people driven from a country 
of which they were in peaceable possession, rooted up, and sent amongst you 
with their wives, with their children, without property, without anything to 
support them in existence : yet they would have another advantage ; the 
English would only be sent across a narrow channel to their , friends and 
countrymen ; but the wretched Rohillas had no country ; the country they 
had left had long been possessed by others, and where were these miserable 
people to seek for a place of shelter — from the persecution of whom ? of 
Englishmen — natives of a country renowned for its justice and humanity ! 
They will qarry their melancholy tale into the numerous tribes and nations 
among whom they are scattered, and you may depend upon it thet'mpression 
which it must make, will, sooner or later, have its effect. 

“ A great deal of argument has been made use of, with regard to the 
guarantee, it is said, we entered into. I own I think very differently from 
most people on this particular point. I think it necessary to consider first, if 
the agreement was a guarantee : I think Mr. Hastings was guilty, if it was 
no guarantee ; if it was one, I think he is most guilty. But it was no gua- 
rantee. Sir Robert Barlfer, who signed the treaty alluded to, had no powers 
for this purpose,* He himself thought it no guarantee. The board thought 
it no guarantee. In truth, they could not enter into one, not even Mr. Hastings 
himself, without contradicting in the most express manner the very opinions 
he was at that time strongly professing to be the directors of his conduct. 

“ On the subject of offensive war there has been much dispute ; but 
whatever may be the sentiments of others with regard to it, Mr. Hac tings 
most explicitly declares his opinion to be against it. the year 1772, Mr. 
Hastings, in his letter to the court of directors, says, ‘ I can in this beg leave 
to assure you, that I adopt, with sincerity and satisfaction, your orders against 
offensive war and with regard to the Vizier, he declares, that ‘ nothing shall 
either tempt or compel him to pass the political line which they had laid 
down for his operations with him,’ He makes use of a very singular ex- 
pression, for the purpose of showing his strong determination on this point ; 
it seems to me to be nonsense ; but it is intended to show his measures in a 

* Tlic treaty alluded to, between Sujah-ul-Dowlah and the Roliillas, was concluded 
in the presence of Sir Robert Barker. For a copy of tlie treaty, see Appendix 
No. xxi. to the Fifth Report of the Committee of Secrecy on the Affairs of India. 
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strong light : he says, ‘ In the mean time you will observe, that I have re* 
fused to go further than agreeing to a passive defence of his dominions,* 
This letter was written in the month of November, 1772 ; in the month of 
June preceding, the treaty was signed by Sir Robert Barker. If he had given 
them a guarantee by this treaty, and had come under an obligation to support 
such a guarantee by an offensive war, it is impossible he could have expressed 
himself in this manner. In Mr, Hastings’ own letter, he takes merit to 
himself for having gone into no offensive treaty ; and it is not to be supposed 
he could either be so absent, or have so much duplicity, as to speak of a busi* 
ness* in a light which he knew to be false, and which might so easily be 
discovered. 

“ But they double the guilt who suppose a guarantee. If he was guaran- 
tee, it could bo no reason for his taking up arms ; the object was solely the 
acquisition of a sum of money ; and I must beg leave to say, that the object 
of profit can be no reason for taking up arms at any time, or upon any emer- 
gency. Here the sole purpose was to acquire the sum of forty lacs of 
rupees. No previous requisition was made of them, but the country was 
immediately invaded. Couple this with the office whicli they ascribe to him; 
ho was an umpire and a mediator. Plvery person who is a guarantee to a 
treaty, is a guarantee on botli sides. An honourable gentleman said, that he 
might be j^uch, and not be bound to interfere : this 1 deny ; he has a power 
of choosing; he is bound to procure the effect of it in its full extent. But 
what was the conduct of Mr. Hastings ? He receives a bribe for the purpose 
of extorting a sura of money from those he was obliged by treaty to defend ; 
and he adds to the character of a cruel invader, that of a corrupt and profligate 
judge. 

“ I declare, Sir, that in all tlie writings I have ever seen, I never recollect 
such doctrine maintained as I have heard on tliis subject in this House. 1 
do not pretend to be greatly conversant in books of this kind ; but in all of 
them I have ever looked into, I have never seen conduct such as this at- 
tempted to be defended ; not even in Machiavelli, or the most corrupt, 
defenders of crooked policy. It is worse than any mode of acting adopted 
by the meanest states of Italy ; and if sucli doctrines arc allowed by the 
Hou^e of Commons to be valid, they are the first public assembly — 1 do not 
say that has acted upcfn them — but they are the first *wluch has ever avowed 
and adopted them in any part of the civilized world. Unfortunately for 
mankind, actions are not always derived from pure sources in public bodies, 
but, in general, they take care to hold forth to the world principles of equity 
and justice. 

“ But if he did guarantee this treaty, it is insisted that he was bound 
to see the money paid to Sujah-id-Dowlah. Was there no other way of 
procuring this than the one which Mr, Hastings followed } I cjannot put it 
better than in the words of an honourable gentleman (Mr. Hardinge), who, 
when he pleases, possesses the powers of eloquence as much as any gentle- 
man I know, but in a plain and simple manner he expressed this more strongly 

VOL. II. 
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than by the most magnificent figures — ^Mr. Hastings's Ian to the Bo< 
hillas was this, ‘ If you do not pay this sum of money, be ye exterminated.^ 
An honourable gentleman complains, that an appeal has been made to his 
passions. It is true, it is an appeal to the passions ; this simple expression 
is an appeal, the strongest that ever was made to the feelings of mankind~ 
it is one of those subjects which eloquence cannot heighten, and the force of 
which words can only diminish. If a sum of money was due by any one 
country to another with which we were in alliance ; if that sum was 
demanded, and refused to be paid, we might join our ally in arms ; but we 
should not rush blindly into war ; we should weigh its policy ; balance the 
advantage to be gained ; and, at any rate, we should follow it no further than 
procuring the payment of the sum, and the expense of enforcing it. 

“ The noble lord was pleased to say, that Mr. Hastings was pbliged to join 
in arms with Sujah-ul-Dowlah, and having joined him with his troops, he 
had no more control over them : but this was by no means the line of his 
proper conduct. If Mr. Hastings thought it right to grant an aid of troops 
to Sujah-ul-Dowlah, it ought to have been only for the purpose of enabling 
him to recover this sum of money ; but he ought not to have suffered him to 
carry his resentment to the Rohillas any further ; and even to enter into an 
offensive war for this purpose, would have been contrary to his orders, and 
what the object would not have been equal to. Had Mr. Hastings said to 
himself, ‘ I will procure this money for Sujah-ul-Dowlah, as the guarantee 
of the treaty ; as the director of the English forces, and the president of the 
company’s servants, I feel myself bound to see that the stipulation is fulfilled 
— Fiat justitia^ mat ccelum, I am determined to . risk everything to main- 
tain the claim of Suj ah-ul-Dowlali ; let the policy and displeasure of the 
company yield to the necessity of maintaining our faith his conduct might 
have left room for an apology ; but this is not his language. What does he 
say ? He says, Give it to me ; I must have this sum. And he thinks fit to 
represent to him what the orders of the company were, in order to enhance 
the merit of joining his forces with him, and to induce him to be more ready 
to let him have these forty lacs. Besides, the Rohilla country was always 
esteemed a barrier against the Mahrattas, and they were at that time preparing 
to go to war against that nation. The security, therefore, of the company’s 
territories required tha’t they should rather bo defendW than expelled ; that 
they should be rather protected than wantonly attacked and destroyed. 

“ It is in every respect a clear point, that Sujah-ul-Dowlah had no claim 
upon you for your assistance, whether there was a guarantee, or whether 
there was no such connexion existing. The attestation of any treaty— and 
Sir Robert Barker’s signature was no more — can never be considered as a 
guarantee. As well might the signature of Mr. Oswald and Mr. Franklin, 
to the treaty of the last peace, be considered as a guarantee that this country 
and America should perform the conditions they separately agreed upon with 
France. I think it must be equally convincing to all who attend to the true 
state of this business, that if there was a guarantee, it only tended to increase 
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the criminality of this conduct. There are the orders of the company against 
all offensive alliances ; and there is the security of the country depending 
upon the strict compliance with these orders. No one can doubt that the 
orders of the company are clear, and that the disobedience of these orders is 
as clear. 

“ With regard to the justice of the war, it is impossible, in my opinion, 
that any human mind can feel that it is not highly unjust in every respect, 
and in the most extensive degree. No principle that could tend to justify 
it was ever defended until this period — and that, too, in a British House of 
Commons ! Much difference has arisen about the policy of restricting ser- 
vants in Asia from entering into offensive war. I must own, that I am, on 
that subject, entirely of the opinion of the directors. I think that the repu- 
tation of equity and moderation is so necessary to the preservation of our 
possessions in India, that if the rich dominions of the Rohillas had been an- 
nexed to our territory, the acquisition could not have made up for the loss of 
character we have sustaino<l. I think nothing that was possible to be pro- 
posed could make up for it. The principle upon which ]\Jr. Hastings acted 
was horrible ; it was the principle upon which the most insignificant merce- 
nary states form their measures of acting. What a principle for a great 
nation — for the English nation ! It was no less than this in the most express 
terms — you must pay me, and I will exterminate them. This was the lan- 
guage held by the man who was entrusted with the government of the 
greatest territory belonging to the British empire, or perhaps to any empire : 
Give me the forty lacs of rupees, and I will break through the orders I have 
received from my masters, and you shall make use of their army to exterminate 
the Rohillas, and take possession of their country. 

“But behold what follows. In the year 1782 he is accused of partiality 
to Sujah-ul-Dowlah ; his reply is ready, he makes the company participators 
in the crime, and, by pretending their advantage, endeavours to evade the 
punishment due to such behaviour. I did not, says he, mean to serve Sujah- 
ul-Dowlah ; I made this engagement to serve you, by bringing to your 
treasury a sum of money, and drawing him nearer the frontiers of the 
Mahrattas ; so that by his dread of them, he may be more dependent upon 
you. ^ The whole and every part of this transaction forms a picture of so 
sad and crooked a policy, that it is infinitely detestable. 

“ But this was not only a war merely of contention for victory ; it was 
carried on with circumstances of the most atrocious cruelty. But that I 
may not seem to exaggerate what in itself needs no exaggeration, I shall 
beg leave to read to you the letters of Colonel Champion, complaining of 
this beha'\dour,” Mr. Fox here read the following letters : — 

Letter from Colonel Champion to Mr. Hastings, dated Bissouly, 

10th of March, 1774. 

“ Dear Sir, — I have the pleasure to send you a short address for the 
board, requesting permission to repair to the Presidency ; and I beg you will 
• s 2 
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not fail to present it as soon as credible accounts shall arrive of any officers 
being on the way to Bengal, to take the command of the army. Not only 
do I wish to get down as soon as possible, to put my little affairs in the best 
order for my return to Europe, but I must be candid enough to unbosom 
myself to you, and confess, that the nature of the ser^dce, and the terms on 
which I have been employed this campaign, have been inexpressibly dis- 
agi-eeable. The authority given to the Vizier over our army, has totally 
absorbed that degree of consequence due to my station. My hands have 
been tied up from giving protection or asylum to the miserable. I have a 
deaf ear to the lamentable cries of the widow and fatherless, and shut my 
eyes against a wanton display of violence and oppression, of inhumanity and 
cruelty. The company’s interest constrained me in public to stifle the 
workings of my feelings, but I must give them vent in private. Though 
we had no active part in these base proceedings, yet it is well known that 
the success of our arms gave him the power of committing these enormities, 
and I much fear that our being even silent spectators of such deeds will re- 
dound to the dishonour of our nation, and impress all Hindostan with the 
most unfavourable opinion of our government. As matters are now, I know 
of no remedy that would so effectually re-establish our character for justice 
and clemency, as your taking the family of Hafez* under the wings of your 
mercy and protection, and influencing the Nabob to make provision for them, 
in some degree suitable to their birth. It would affect your sensibility too 
much, were I to descend to particulars ; let it suffice, that the Nabob, 
Mahibbit Cawn, the eldest son, and the rest of the family of Hafez, who are 
under close confinement (the Begums and other women included), have been 
driven to the necessity of making private applications for a little rice and 
water. I wish, my friend, to leave scenes, which none, but the merciless 
Sujah, can bear, without heart-bleeding pain. Relieve me, therefore, as soon 
as possible, and oblige, dear Sir, &-C-, A. Chaaipjon,” 

Extract of a letter from Colonel Champion, dated Camp, 12th of 

June, 1774. 

In compliance with the Board’s desire, 1 am now to mention a very un- 
pleasing subject, the Vizier’s treatment of the family of Hafez Rhamet, &:c. 
The inhumanity and dishonour with which Mihebullah Khan, his brother 
Fittiullah Khan, late proprietors of this city and country, and their families, 
have been used, is knovvn all over these parts; a relation of them would swell 
this letter to an immense size, and withal prove very disagreeable reading. I 
send you translations of two letters, and a copy of a third, which, affecting as 
they are, will convey but a faint idea of the treatment these unhappy people 
have met with. I could not help comx^assionating ’siich unparalleled misery; and 
my requests to the Vizier to show mercy w'erc frequent, but as fruitless as 

were the advices which I almost hourly gave him regarding the destruction 

♦ 

^ One of the Rohilla Chiefs killed in the war. 
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of tho villages, with respect to whiqh I am now constrained to declare, that 
although he always promised as fairly as I could wish, yet he did not observe 
one of them, nor cease to overspread the country with flames, till three days 
after the fate of Hafez Rhamet was decided; but, Gentlemen, as in all 
points, excepting such as immediately respect the operations of the field, 
he is solely empowered to prescribe, the reputation of the British name is in 
his hands, and the line which has been laid down for me is very clear.” 

Translation of a letter from a wife of the late Hafez Rhamet Khan 
'to Colonel Champion. 

“ The English Gentlemen, renowned through Hindostan for justice, equity, 
and compassionating the miserable. Hafez Rhamet Khan for forty years 
governed this country, and the very beasts of the forest trembled at his 
bravery. The will of God is resistless ; he is slain, and to his children not 
an atom remains, but they are cast from their habitations, naked, exposed 
to the winds, the heat, and the burning sand, and perishing for want even 
of rice and %vater. How shall I either write or state my condition? 
My sighs dry my ink and scorch my paper. It is evident as the sun the 
English are brave and merciful, and whomsoever they subdue, their children 
they preserve, who forget their sorrows by the kind treatment they receive ; 
nor draw ‘;;hey the sword in an unjust cause. Yesterday I was mistress of an 
hundred thousand people ; to-day I am in want even of a cup of water ; and 
where I commanded, I am a prisoner. Fortune is fickle — she raises the humble, 
and lowers the exalted : but I am innocent, and if any one is guilty, it is Hafez. 
But why should the innocent be punished for the errors of their father ? I am 
taken like a beast in a snare, without resting-place by night, or shade by day. 
From you, Sir, 1 hope justice and compassion ; for I am as a bird confined in 
a cage : ’tis better to give up life by the dagger, than famish thus by hunger 
and thirst. You, 1 hope. Sir, will reflect on my state, or my misfortunes will 
be doubled ; 1 have nothing left. Pardon this paper.” 

Extract of a letter from Colonel Champion, dated June 15th, 1774. 

“ I am most heartily disposed to believe that the board could not have 
suspected their orders would have had such consequences as have fallen out ; 
they could not have- foreseen so sudden and so total an expulsion and down- 
fal of a whole race^of people; they could not have supposed that a man, 
exalted and supported by the British arms, would have paid so little deference 
to the advice and counsel of a British commander; nor was it possible to 
conceive that a man who himself had tasted the gall of misfortune, should be 
so totally unmindful of the unbounded and unparalleled grace shown to him, 
as to delight in denying a single ray of benevolence to others. Such, however, 
has been the case ; and in this intimation of it, I have discharged that which 
was incumbent upon me. I, too, can say that the Nabob, as an agent of op- 
pression, is alone culpable ; but whilst all Asia well knows that the hlnglish 
gave him the rod, and whilst they in vain look up to them as those who 
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ought, if not to direct its application, at least prevent an ill use being made 
of that rod ; will they not conclude that the scourges which the agent gives 
are connived at? Will tliey not say every English chief is a Sujahf” 


Extract of a letter to the Govemor-general and council, dated SQth of 

Jan. 1775. 

‘‘ Consider, my friend,’’ says his excellency the Vizier, repeatedly to Mr, 
Hastings, “ that it was my absolute determination to extirpate the Rohillas, 
and that I requested the assistance of the English for that purpose.” 

However well it is known,” continued Mr. Fox, “ that his excellency is 
equal to the barbarous design for which he thus publicly and daringly avows 
that he solicited the aid of the English, is it possible we can believe, that the 
respectable gentleman here traduced could have been privy to so horrid a 
purpose ? Could he have so entirely overcome the feelings of humanity ? 
Could he have been so lost to every sense of honour, as to prostitute the 
English troops, and to stain the glory of the British name, by subscribing to 
a preconcerted massacre ? What is not his excellency capable of advancing ? 

“ But with regard to all this, the noble lord (Momington) says, he consi- 
ders Mr. Hastings as not at all blamable ; that he did all that c.vas in his 
power to prevent Sujah-ul-Dowlah from behaving with cruelty ; but that he 
could not turn his face against a prince whom he had engaged to assist. Why 
did he not ? The principles of humanity and equity are paramount to all 
treaties and all ties. He ought to have made use of his power to prevent the 
violation of the sacred obligations of humanity. Sujah-ul-Dowlah and his 
troops were nothing. It was easily in the power of our people to have put 
an entire end to, and to have prevented, the ravage they made among the 
Rohillas. Whatever are your engagements with any ally, you must never 
forget the rights of mercy and humanity; and when you find those who are 
with you unwilling to act their part, you ought to prevent them from making 
a bad use of the rod you have put into their hands. It is a greater motive 
for opposing their violence, that you have contributed to put it in their power 
to abuse victory. But at all times, and on every occasion, you are obliged to 
do all that it is possible for you to do, to prevent cruel t|,^ 

“ I refer not to Puffendorf and Grotius ; every man who has the feelings 
of a man is capable of judging. Does it require any investigation of minute 
relations in points of justice and equity, to decide that you ought to put a 
stop to cruelty and barbarity whenever it is in your power so to do ? These 
cruelties are not, indeed, chargeable on "Mr. Hastings personally ; hut when 
I state, that he levied an unjust war, the copsequences that follow he is 
guilty of : with all the mischief occasioned by these means he is chargeable. 
In the prosecution of a war founded on justice, it cannot ho said, that we draw 
upon ourselves the guilt of all the evils that may happen ; but it is far others 
wise in an unjust war. Having departed from rectitude and justice in the 
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outfliet, ©very further deviation, even without our immediate act, is additional 
guilt heaped upon our heads. 

But it has been said, that Mr. Hastings is not liable to be charged with 
it, as he was at a distance, and could not remedy the evil. Neither is this a 
true representation : Mr. Hastings had intelligence of the cruelties that were 
practised, and he did not lake the means to put a stop to them, which were 
entirely in his power : he even refused, at the requisition of Colonel Cham- 
pion, to give relief to the severities which were suffered by that unhappy 
people ; and the reason he gives is, that Sujah-ul-Dowlah, if they were to 
contjrol him, might make that a pretence of refusing the stipulated sum no 
had agreed to pay. The whole transaction, from beginning to end, was car- 
ried on for the purpose of acquiring these forty lacs of rupees ; for that sum, 
the character, the dignity, the honour of the English nation were basedy and 
treacherously 'exposed to sale. 

I think I have now gone over the four principal features of this business, 
in a manner, indeed, very desultory, owing to the time of the night at which 
I speak, and which makes me desirous to hasten through the business as 
soon as possible. The four principal matters to which I wish to draw your 
attention are, — ^first, the direct disobedience by Mr. Hastings of the orders of 
his masters, approved by himself, and perfectly well understood by him ; 
secondly, 1 have endeavoured to prove to you, that the war was entered into, 
on our part, without any kind of obligation upon us so to do ; thirdly, I have 
spoken to the justice ; and last of all, to the policy of this war. In all these 
I think I have demonstrated, that there is not a shadow of ground to stand 
upon in defence of Mr. Hastings. His orders are clear, and his disobedience 
of those orders equally clear. 

“ I think I have made it also obvious to the conviction of every one, that 
Mr. Hastings was under no obligation to give the assistance to Sujah-ul- 
Dowlah that he did give ; that there was no claim upon us in any respect of 
the matter; and that it was understood in this light by Sujah-ul-Dowlah, 
by Mr. Hastings, and by the council. I have also endeavoured to prove, that 
the action was most unjust, cruel, and inhuman, in Sujah-ul-Dowlah, and still 
more so in us; because it was in our power to prevent it. By our counte- 
nance it was accomplished ; and the whole iniquity of the ruin of these people 
falls upon this natioyi* I have lastly spoken to the policy of it ; and I hope 
neither its policy nor justice will ever be defended by this House. It was no 
other than a mercenary bargain, for a sum of money to destroy a people 
against whom we had no ground for complaint. What an example to future 
governors, should this action have the sanction or the approbation of tliis 
House ! I have not enlarged upon the cruelties in the execution of this busi- 
ness ; the business itself speaks enough to your passions ; and it ought to 
speak to your passions. Vengeance is due to the injured Rohillas. It is due 
to the character of this country, stained and violated in so gross a manner. 
It is due to the honour, the dignity, and the justice of this House. 

^‘Against all these principles is set up the personal character of Air. 
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Hastings; I aih far from being desirous of detracting from the character of 
any man. I wish to think well of every man ; and am willing to believe Mr. 
Hastings possesses very good qualities ; but, when I am told that he is all 
mildness and humanity, even to womanish tenderness, I must hesitate. If the 
Begum and the other women, in favour of whom Colonel Champion entreated 
Mr. Hastings, in vain, had been told that the man who had it in his power by 
a word to relieve them from the distress and dishonour which they Buffered, 
and who turned a deaf ear to their miseries, was a man possessed of the ten- 
derest feelings of humanity, w'ould they not have held up their hands, and 
possessed minds full of wonder and surprise ? It seems indeed impossible, 
that a man whose heart was not uncommonly hardened, could have acted the 
part in this matter which was acted by Mr. Hastings. 

“ In this corner of the world, happily for us, we see few atrocious acts of 
cruelty, and are strangers to that fierceness of temper and unfeeling disposi- 
tion which prevail very much in other quarters of the globe. The people we 
converse with are in general mild and humane ; and have an external polite- 
ness and softness of manner, which we suppose to be the natural effect of 
these qualities : and wherever we meet with that external appearance in any 
man, we arc apt to persuade ourselves that he is possessed of these virtues ; 
but, in fact, they have no natural connexion in themselves ; and we often find 
that those who arc of an insinuating, soft, and engaging manner, cefbeeal more 
cruelty and inveterate hatred in their tempers, and have less of real sensibility 
for the distresses of others, than men of a very difibrent external appearance : 
men whose manner appears full of w’armth and passion, have generally more 
real tenderness and humanity than others who are calm, cool, and collected 
in their behaviour. 

“ But how ought the character of Mr. Hastings to be tried? We cannot 
judge of it from what any persons in India can tell of him. There is, in my 
opinion, a much more certain mode of judging — from his despotism in India, 
Uncontrolled power always corrupts the heart, renders a man hardened to the 
distresses of others, and destroys the finer feelings of the mind. No man 
has ever been able to enjoy great power without being made worse by it; 
but the true mode of judging of any man’s character is by his actions, and the 
effect of his actions. I road Mr. Hastings’vS character in the ruin of HindSstan, 
in the desolation of the country of the Rohillas ; thc8\&cnark a character ex- 
tremely different from the accounts presented to us by partiality, or particular 
habit. If Mr. Hastings had possessed the feeling which it is alleged he does, 
would he not have reflected before he committed an army, powerful enough 
to do any mischief, under the direction of such a prince as Sujah-ul-Dowlah ; 
whose cruel and perfidious disposition was sufficiently known to him ? 

“ It is said, you are not to consult the character of the princes with whom 
you are engaged. But you ought to consult them so far as to know the 
length to which you can put confidence in them ; and knowing the character 
of ^Sujah-iil-Dowlah, Mr. Hastings undoubtedly deserved much blame for 
suffering liim to possess so great an authority over tlie British troops ; and 
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ho ought most certainly to have given the strictest orders to prevent his ex- 
ercising any cruelty over the inhabitants of thal: devoted country, which he 
had sufiered them to attack. But, on the contrary, we find Mr. Hastings 
exciting Sujah-ul-Dowlah to the full accomplishment of his purposes, and 
afterwards giving up the devoted Rohillas to the will of this tyrant. 

“ In every light in which I can view this war, it appears to me equally 
indefensible, equally disgraceful to the character of this nation. I think it 
leads to every thing that is bad ; and if the principle of this transaction should 
be approved of by this House, the governors of India will have little restraint 
upon their actions, and certainly will believe it unnecessary to observe any 
other laws than those which rapacity and violence may dictate. 

“ An honourable gentleman was pleased to blame my right honourable 
friend for charging Mr. Hastings with a transaction which passed so many 
years previous to this period ; but he ought to recollect, that this is not the 
first time the Rohilla war has been condemned, and that severely too. We 
have upon the journals of the House a specific resolution against the Rohilla 
war, censuring it in as severe terms as can be made use of, framed and passed 
on the motion of the learned gentleman (Mr. Dundas) who is desirous of 
treating all that system which he had so strenuously maintained at a former 
period, as a mere chimera. For it is not this resolution alone, but that whole 
plan, that fiode of laws esteemed so necessary to the government of India, 
which is wholly overturned by the approbation of this transaction ; they must 
remain so much dead letter ; a monument of the zeal of their author, who now 
has abandoned what ho once so eagerly contended for, and has displayed an 
example of inconsistency scarcely equalled in the political history of this 
country. If the resolutions which the learned gentleman brought forward 
had any meaning — if they were to be taken in their obvious sense — in the 
sense in which they were understood by all at the time of their being brought 
forward — they certainly amounted to a full and total reprobation of the 
measures carried on in India by the Governor- General, Mr. Hastings : they 
pointed out the necessity of a change in the whole of the mode of adminis- 
tering our affairs in that part of the world, and by having been adopted by this 
House, we have become pledged to see them put in execution. This is the 
first opportunity we have had of showing our determination to enforce them ; 
and if this is omitted*, ‘It will be justly considered as an entire relinquishment 
of the plan of modqration and equity wc thought so necessary at that time 
to establish. 

“ What colouring the learned gentleman can possibly give to his behaviour, 
it is impossible to conjecture. After having so solemnly bound himself to 
carry on this inquiry, to evade it in the manner he has done is too shameful 
to admit of apology. Can he assert that he did not mean that Mr. Hastings 
should be charged with the crimes he has imputed to him ? Did he intend to 
calumniate him in his absence, and when Mr. Hastings had an opportunity 
of defending himself, to shrink from the accusation, and leaving the stigma 
which he had thrown upon that gentleman to remain, to refuse to give him 
an opportunity of vindicating his innocence ? 
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« Where would be the injury to Mr. Hastings, of sending up an impeach* 
ment against him ? Where is the danger? In that assembly, where all the 
law» the religion, and the justice of this country is collected, it is impossible 
any injury can be suffered. A fair and equitable trial of the business must 
take place, and the culprit have it in his power to vindicate himself from the 
charges which have been made against him. ^ 

** These resolutions brought up by the honourable gentleman, undoubtedly 
were intended to be a pledge that a charge would be made against aU who 
had disobeyed them, and that it would be carried into effect by this House of 
Commons. There are only three modes by which any man can be charged 
by this House :* two of them are disapproved of ; why should not the remain- 
ing one have its fair operation ? But it is said, there should be some fixed 
marks of parliamentary disgrace upon Mr. Hastings; it is too much to impeach 
him. But how is this to be done, without inquiring into the crimes of which 
he is accused, and passing some opinion with regard to them? Would you 
condemn him without suffering him to be heard at the proper bar ? It is true, 
an impeachment by the Commons of England is a charge of great solemnity, 
and much weight; yet it is no condemnation. The House possesses no judi- 
cial sentence ; it only, in this instance, follows up what is laid down as the 
rule to which it was to adhere, with regard to our servants in India. But to- 
night we pass no resolution of impeachment — we decide only upone-the crime ; 
the former must be left to an after consideration of the whole, not any parti- 
cular part of his measures. 

“ Let the whole of the conduct of Mr. Hastings be met fully, and without 
evasion ; let it be examined with firmness, and with a determined purpose of 
asserting the principles of moderation and equity we have held out to the 
world, and upon the maintaining of which, the stability of our footing in 
India must undoubtedly exist. If our views of administering government in 
India are changed ; if we believe that those resolutions which were framed 
with an unanimity not always to be expected, and at that time very uncom- 
mon in this House, were not founded in good policy, nor in justice ; let us 
declare it to the world. I call upon the learned gentleman to whose labours 
we are so much indebted, and to whose exertions we owe all that system this 
House has pledged itself to establish, to come forward, and, with maniiness 
and spirit, move that they be erased from the journal8*‘<;rf this House. Why 
do they remain enrolled an evidence of the impotence or of the folly of those 
who ought to be the guardians of the justice of the nation ? 

“ But the right honourable gentleman says, he intended only that Mr. 
Hastings should be recalled. He determines, in May 1782, that Mr. Hast- 
ings should be recalled — Mr. Hastings did not arrive in England until 1785. 
The right honourable gentleman was no short time in office before the recall 
was thought of ; time for reflection had been gained, and he found that he 
had been too zealous. But he had proceeded too far to retreat ; he therefore 

* First, by directing the Attomey-Oeneral to prosecute ; secondly, by bill of pains 
and penalties ; and thirdly, by impeachment. , 
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at length: detemiued to recall Mr/ Hastings, and he did recall him— with 
thanks, with approbation, and with every mark of favour and protection that a 
minis ter could bestow. Is this the effect of the boasted refonnation in India ? ' 
Is this the earnest of the new system of Eastern government, which was to 
produce so much happiness and prosperity in that part of the world ? Is this 
an example of the boasted determination of ministers to punish Asiatic crimes ? 

An honourable gentleman (Mr. Grenville) has been pleased to speak of 
the biU which I brought into this House, with regard tp that part of our 
dominions, with some severity, and has described it as a bill that will be long 
remembered in this country. I hope it will not soon be forgotten. It may 
be thought that on this point I feel sore. I own I do not think it wise on 
their part, to mention this matter now : no part of that business can redound 
much to their honour. The bill which they have framed, has been renewed 
and amended, until it scarcely bears the resemblance of the original form. I 
do not wish to call up this subject, but I know what I owe to myself. I must 
take this opportunity to declare, that the bill to which the honourable gentle- 
man adludes, I esteem the most important measure of my life. The principle 
on which it was built, I am satisfied, is that alone which is capable of main- 
taining order, and preventing abuse in the government of those distant terri- 
tories. Long had I resolved in my own mind the plan of which I am now 
speaking ; .jind when I came into office, I did not feel easy until 1 had at- 
tempted to bring into existence what I held so essential to the right admini. 
stration of our government in that part of the world ; and until I should 
accomplish it, I. felt 1 had not done justice to India. 

“ An honourable gentleman (Mr. Jenkinson) has thought proper to arro- 
gate merit to himself, in having rendered abortive the system which I pro- 
posed, and has been pleased to boast of his influence in contributing towards 
its overthrow. It is, indeed, an influence which you have all felt ; it is a rod 
which has severely chastised this country ; which has brought it to the brink 
of ruin ; enclosing ail things in concealment and disguise, it still continues to 
spread its baneful effects over the measures of the government of this nation. 
But long as this has been suspected, persevering and forcible as has been its 
action, never until this day has its existence been avowed, and made a subject 
of undissembled boasting. The honourable gentleman, indeed, is right to 
make himself formic^ible by something. He possesses knowledge and in- 
dustry ; but if his influence was not more powerful than his argument and 
his consequence in this House, and in this country, it would speedily find its 
own destruction, and be reduced, like them, to less than nothing. 

“ But how much soever the honourable gentleman may make a triumph of 
his power in the instance to which I allude, I can assure him I feel myself 
very little personally affected by it ; and I do declare that unless 1 had been 
able to accomplish the great point to which I had bent all my thoughts, I 
would not have remained one day in office. Had I accomplished it, I would 
not have left India in that forlorn state, in which I think it is now left, aban- 
doned to the management of men incessantly driven from one object* to 
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another; appearing determined now, and again deserting their ground ; and 
every thing at last failing them, they have been foreed to restall their hopes 
upon the virtues of a single man. I will venture to foretell, that this mea- 
sure will be found as little effectual for the purposes wanted in India# as the 
other schemes they have held up to deceive the public. 

“ Perpetual, constant, strict responsibility, to this House, is the only way 
in which it is possible to govern, with justice and with effect, these distant 
possessions. It is in this way only we shall be able, and it is upon these 
conditions alone that we have a right, to preserve them. It was on these 
principles that I founded my bill ; and I am still confident they are the only 
principles that can impart stability and rectitude to that part of the admini- 
stration of the empire. I know that the measure was by some persons 
loudly execrated and condemned ; but I take this opportunity of declaring 
that whatever others may think of it, my opinion is only more and more con- 
firmed of its propriety and necessity. The principle of that bill it is my 
ambition to have considered as the object which, above all others, I think 
the most necessary for this country to attain. Those who opposed it have 
passed another, different in form, and founded on very different maxims. 
What have they done ? They have passed one bill one year, another bill 
another year ; and we see them driven about from one principle to another, 
until they scarcely themselves know upon what they are proceedhig. 

“ The whole government of India rests upon responsibility. This is the 
grand object to which our attention should he directed. And let me ask, 
How is this to be effected ? If, in every instance, and at every point of time, 
you have not the means of enforcing this principle, it is not possible the 
government of this country can be preserved in its purity in the East. You 
have no other hold of the people whom you send out to that part of the world, 
than by placing them in such a situation, that every thing they do is to be 
canvassed and inquired into, and, if criminal, punished with severity. If you 
lose sight of this for a moment, your power over that country is gone. If a 
bad act is committed, what can you do } You threaten, and you recall ; you 
appoint committees, and you prepare all the apparatus of punishment. This 
consumes time ; and with regard to that part of the world, thirteen months 
are thirteen years. Before you can bring this man before you, somt;thing 
may happen that will be a set-off, and the whole may ^t once vanish away. 
The inquiry will be silenced, and affairs go on in the same wretched train in 
which they hitherto have been conducted. 

“ People are greatly mistaken if they imagine there can be the responsi- 
bility in India that there is here, and by similar means. In this country 
facts can be got at with ease ; the conduct of men is under the public eye, 
and if they betray the trust reposed in them, it is possible to come at the 
means of detecting their guilt. But how are you to procure evidence of 
crimes committed in so distant a country? The time necessary for such a 
purpose would siiffer any mischief to be carried on, perhaps to the total ruin 
of our possessions. 
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I would hare strict, literal, and absolute , obedience to orders, in all those 
whom I entrusted with the administration of government in that country ; 
that we might know the ground upon which wo were treading, and be able 
to form some judgment of the real state of our a^Pairs in that part of our 
possessions. This House has already passed certain resolutions, and has 
pledged itself to see them put in execution ; an opportunity is now presented, 
the matter is now in issue, and if it is suffered to fall to the ground without 
a spirited and a firm examination, all inquiry may sleep for ever, and every 
idea of punishment be buried in oblivion. 

“ This is, as I have said before, a matter of the utmost importance, and one 
which admits not of delay. If these principles are founded in truth, justice, 
and good policy, it is incumbent on you to lose no time to bring them into 
effect ; and, by a striking example, to convince the world that the principles 
of equity and •moderation, which you have held out,' were not intended to 
deceive ; and that you did not begin the work of reformation without being 
determined to carry it on until it should have its full effect, by restoring hap- 
piness, and preventing oppression throughout our dominions in Asia. 

“ I have thought it proper, Sir, to show the blouse that my opinion is not 
altered, and to declare that I do not see any thing hitherto done which is in 
any respect likely to place our affairs in that quarter upon a stable and pros- 
perous basis. Deeming, as I do, the affairs of India to be weighty to the last 
degree, I trust I need make no apology for endeavouring to impress upon the 
House the only mode of governing these possessions that I am confident can 
ever be attended with success, namely, that of responsibility to this House. 
With this principle the present inquiry is most intimately connected. If you 
suffer it to be evaded, an abandonment of all control over your people in 
India must undoubtedly follow. Mankind will always form their judgments 
by effects ; and observing that this man, who has been the culprit of this 
nation, and of this House, for a series of years, is absolved, without a regular 
trial of his crimes, they will easily conclude, that another may find the same 
mode of coming at protection, and that fear of punishment need not, at any 
time, interrupt the pursuit of gain. 

“ I would again, Sir, before I sit down, shortly revert to the matter 
immediately before us. The principles of morals are to be drawn from 
books, and from the •Hbngues of men, not from their actions. The fact is, 
indeed, too true, tha^ men have in all ages been little governed in their ac- 
tions by equity and justice ; but seldom has it happened, that they have 
openly avowed that they have not been directed in their conduct by rules so 
generally established as the foundation of all intercourse among mankind. 
The war against the Rohillas carries with it so great an abandonment of all 
the great leading principles of morality, that it is astonishing that any man 
can attempt to defend it. We should reflect that our character is at stake — 
and, imdoubtedly, we should preserve that fair and unsullied. It is natural to 
trust in a fair character ; and when that is lost, all confidence is carried with-it. 

“ We should consider that Mr. Hastings himself does this. He acts upon 
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the character 6f nations : he states the character of the RohiUas as a reason 
for their being exterminated. If we were to go on this principle, and exter- 
minate every nation of that description, we should soon leave the face of the 
earth thinly inhabited ; and I am afraid our own country would not be able 
to stand up with much confidence in defence of its own character, if it should 
give its assent to such barbarous doctrines. But there was nothing in the 
character of the Rohillas to excite the indignation, or draw down the resent- 
ment, of any nation, much less of Great Britain. They were a brave people, 
and, what is singular, the only free people in India, They governed the 
country of which they were possessed with a mildness of which its very 
flourishing condition, so as to be called the garden of Hindostan, is an un- 
deniable proof ; they were endowed with all those national virtues which 
Britons have been accustomed to admire, and which form a strong chain of 
connexion between countries which enjoy the blessings of liberty. Ought 
not such a people to have met with sympathy and regard in the feelings of 
this nation ? Ought not a cause such as theirs to have interested a British 
bosom ? To mark out such a people as the objects of avarice, as the victims 
of unprovoked resentment, or to abandon them to the rod of tyranny and 
oppression — what conduct could be more derogatory to the character of a 
nation which enjoys the influence of liberty ? What mode of procedure could 
be more disgraceful to the honour and humanity of the British nfiSne ? 

An honourable gentleman (Mr. Grenville) has spoken of the religion 
and tenets of the Rohillas as an argument for their destruction. I think he 
said, they were of some particular sect of Musselmen, the sect of Omar, and 
different from Hindoos, the original inhabitants of the country. Men, Sir, 
have been persecuted on account of their religion ; but that an argument 
of this kind should be made use of at this time of day, to palliate the crime 
of exterminating a nation, is a matter I do not understand. Of what conse- 
quence is it to the question of the justness of the war, whether their tenets 
or their practice differ from those around them ? I am, indeed, sorry to hear 
such doctrine as the justness of this war defended by a young man, who, 
from his situation in office, gives us reason to dread that on principles like 
these, the new government in India is to be established. 

“ The whole of this business is now before you. You are now to decide ; 
and I call upon you to reflect, that the character, the* honour, and the pros- 
perity, of this nation depends on your decision. I have appealed to what is 
called the passions, that is, the indignation of mankind against enormous 
guilt, against violence and oppression. It has been my opinion, that we 
ought in this manner always to feel with regard to Indian delinquents. The 
people of Hindostan have a claim upon our protection, upon our pity, and* 
their distresses call loudly for vengeance upon their oppressors. Sixty 
thousand Rohillas driven, like a herd of deer, across the Ganges from their 
houses and from their lands, to perish through want of subsistence, or de- 
pc!,nd on the precarious bounty of nations with whom they had no connexion ! 
These circumstances excite you to take vengeance on those who have abused 
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your authority, and tyrannized over them. The Begum and other women, 
and the princes of that wretched nation, who, in vain, pleaded for relief from 
the hands of your servants, call upon you to vindicate your own character, 
and to let the guilt fall upon those who have deserved it. 

“We ought, it is said, to be counsel for the prisoner. If a man is not able 
to plead his own cause, it is right to allow him every indulgence, and to put 
it in his power to bring forward a fair state of the circumstances of his case. 
Truth is the object which we wish to grasp, and every mode of bringing that 
before us is to be attended to. My duty is, when I find great crimes, to 
stato^^ them, and that not merely on my own authority, but from the accounts 
of those who were eye-witnesses. It is our duty to bring a culprit to justice. 
Mr. Hastings is the culprit of the nation. He has infringed our orders, and 
we have bound ourselves to call him to account. Whatever may be his 
services, they cannot be pleaded here : they never can be considered as pre- 
venting his offences from being inquired into : if he is guilty, he ought to 
suffer the punishment due to them. 

“ My right honourable friend has brought forward his accusations openly 
and boldly. He did not basely slander Mr. Hastings, when he was not 
present, and then meanly hide himself behind some pitiful evasion ; but he 
has come forward with his charges to his face, and given him a fair opportu- 
nity of clearing his innocence to the world. Mr. Hastings has declared his 
wish to meet it. Why, then, will you not suffer it to take its regular course ? 
I say again, Where is the danger } Where the injury.^ Nothing but good 
can result from it to your government in India. Lord Cornwallis has been 
just sent out, with powers greater than were ever entrusted to any governor. 
By what rule is he to frame his conduct ? Are those which have been laid 
down, and are now disapproved of by this House, to regulate it ? Or is he 
to govern himself by the example of Mr. Hastings, of whose management 
this House must, if they acquit him on this business, be supposed to approve ? 

“ My right honourable friend has singled out this transaction, because it 
has two features, which strongly mark the political conduct of Mr. Hastings ; 
contempt of the orders of his superiors, and an entire disregard of all princi- 
ples of justice, moderation, and equity. These pervade all his actions, the 
whole system of his conduct, and appear to have taken entire possession of 
his mind. This tran4,d:ction with Sujah-ul-Dowlah, and this war against the 
Bohillas, will give you an idea of his character much better than any words 
can display it. These two characters are alleged to be contained in this 
charge which is brought against him. It remains for you to decide. And 
allow me again to entreat you to remember that you are not pronouncing 
merely on the merits of an individual, but you are laying down a system of 
conduct for all future governors in India. The point is at issue. Your 
decision is most serious and important ! I pray to Heaven it may be such as 
will do you honour # 

At half-past seven in the morning the motion was negatived by a majority 
of 62 ; the numbers being 119 to 67. 
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Kino’s IiiLNess’^-^Regency ClcrESTiox. 

178B. Decmiher 10/A* The late Session was prorogued on the 11th of 
July, 1788. Before its close, the health of the King had become visibly 
inipaired; and, on the day after the prorogation, his Majesty went to 
Cheltenham, by the adviOe of his physicians* Not having derived the 
expected benefit from the mineral waters of that place, ho soon left it, 
and returned to Windsor, where his disorder took a most unfortunate turn. 
Symptoms of mental derangement occasionally appeared, and gradually 
increased, both in frequency and degree, so that, for six or eight weeks, 
he was unable to hold his usual levees at St, James’s ; and when, at length, 
on the 24th of October, he made his appearance at one, his conversation and 
demeanour were such as to leave no doubt in the minds of ^hose who were 
present of the nature of his malady. On his return to Windsor after the 
levee, his disorder assumed a very alarming appearance, and, for some days, 
his life was in imminent danger. The intelligence of the severity of his 
indisposition which the Gazette^ of the 11th of November, announced, spread 
alarm and consternation through all classes; and those who, from their 
rank and situation, were called upon to take a part in this new and cala- 
mitous exigency, hastened to the capital. An express was despatched to 
Mr. Fox, who, during the Parliamentary recess, had gone to Itdly ; and he 
returned on the 24th of November. 

His Majesty’s ministers had intended that Parliament should not meet 
until after Christmas ; but as it had been prorogued to the 20tli of November, 
and as the King, from the unabated continuance of his mental disorder, 
although his life was no longer considered in immediate danger, was incapable 
of ordering a commission to be issued for a further prorogation, its meeting 
took place on that day as matter of course. The ordinary forms of opening 
a Session could not, indeed, be observed ; but the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, at the request of the members present, took the chair, and several 
new members were sworn. 

Mr. Pitt then stated the cause of Parliament being assembled without the 
usual summons and speech from the throne, and expressed a hope that the 
impropriety of their proceeding to the discussion of any public business, 
under present circumstances, would be readily admitted. He proposed that 
the House should adjourn for a fortnight ; and, at the same time observed 
that, as it would be indispensably necessary, in ease his Majesty’s illness 
should unhappily continue longer than the proposed period of adjournment, 
that the House should take into immediate consideration what measures were 
proper to be adopted, in order, as far as they were competent, to endeavour 
to guard against the danger which might arise from not being able to open 
the Session in the usual form, so it would bo incumbent on them to ensure a 
full attendance of members, in order give every possible weight and 
» 

* See Tomline's Life of Pitt, vol, ii, p. 107 et seq. 
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solemnity to tbeir proceedings. He then moved, “ 1, That the House, at 
its rising, do adjourn to that day fortnight.” “ 2. That the House be called 
over bn Thursday, the 4th of December next.” “ 3. That the Speaker be 
directed to send circular letters recpiiring the attendance of every member on 
that day.” All which motions were agreed to. Similar motions proposed in 
the House of Lords, by the Lord>President of the Council,’*^ passed also in 
that House. 

In order that some authentic information relative to the situation of his 
Majesty might be obtained, a Privy Council was held at Whitehall, on the 3rd 
of .December, to which all the members, without distinction of party, were 
summoned. The physiciansf who had attended his Majesty during his ill- 
ness were called before them and sworn; after which three questions, which 
had been previously debated and agreed to by the Council, were put to each 
of them. The first was, “ Whether his Majesty’s indisposition rendered 
him incapable of meeting his Parliament, and of attending to any sort of 
public business?” To this they answered, “ That certainly he was inca- 
pable.” The second was, “ What is your opinion of the duration of his 
Majesty’s malady, and of the probability of a cure ? ” To this they answered. 
That there was a great probability of his recovery, but that it was impossible 
to limit the time.” The third question was, “ Do you give, this opinion 
from the ptft’ticular symptoms of his Majesty’s disorder, or from your expe- 
rience in complaints of a similar nature ?” To this their general answer was. 
That it was from experience, and having observed that the majority of 
those who were afflicted with tlie same disease had recovered.” 

On the 4th, the two Houses being assembled, the President of the Council 
informed the peers that the King, by the continuance of his indisposition, 
was rendered incapable of meeting his Parliament, and that all the functions 
of the executive government of the country were thereby suspended. He 
then declared it to be his opinion that, in this dismembered state of the 
legislature, the right devolved on the two Houses of Parliament to make 
such provision for supplying the defect as should be adequate to the necessity 
of the case; but that it was necessary, before any step could be taken in so 
delicate a business, that the deficiency should be fully ascertained. With 
this vibw he moved, that the Minute of the questions which had been put by 
the Privy Council to tk<^ King’s physicians should be read ; which being done, 
the following Mopday was appointed for taking it into consideration. A 
motion to the same effect being made by Mr. Pitt in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Viner expressed a doubt whether, in a matter of such moment, and 
which would be attended with such important consequences, it was consistent 
with tlie dignity of Parliament to make a report from the l*rivy Council a 
groundwork for their proceedings ; he was inclined to think that the House 
ought to order the attendance of his Majesty’s physicians, and hear them 

Earl Camden. • 

t I>r. 'NVarrern, Sir George Baker, Dr. Addington, Sir TvueasPopys, and Dr.llejTfiolds. 
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examined at their bar, before any final measure should be adopted or proposed . 
Mr. Pitt observed, that nothinf* could be farther from his intention than to 
preclude the House from pursuing any mode which might be judged most 
proper for procuring the necessary inforin^tiom He was, however, of opinion 
that when gentlemen reflected on the delicacy of the subject in question, 
they would think they might act upon the report of the Privy Coimcil without 
any infringement of the dignity of Parliament. He remarked further, that 
the examination before the Privy Council was taken upon oath, which that 
House had not power to administer. Mr. Fox concurred in opinion with 
Mr. Viner ; he felt the propriety of acting with all possible delicacy ; but if 
delicacy and their duty should happen to clash, the latter ought not to be 
sacrificed to the former. A doubt was then expressed by the Speaker 
whether, during the inefficiency of one branch of the legislature, he was 
competent to issue writs for new elections. This being determined in the 
affirmative, the House immediately rose. 

On Monday, the 8th, Mr. Pitt, after referring to the doubt which had been 
thrown out by Mr. Viner, relative to the propriety of that House making the 
report of the Privy Council the groundwork of their proceedings, said, that he 
(Mr. Pitt) had then spoken on the impulse of the moment ; but being anxious 
that the mode of proceeding should be perfectly satisfactory to the House in 
general, he proposed “ that a committee of twenty-one members lie appointed 
to examine all the physicians who have attended the King during his illness, 
touching the state of his Majesty’s health.” This motion was agreed to, and 
the committee named. A like committee was appointed the same day in the 
House of Lords ; and the members in both were chosen nearly in equal 
numbers from each side of the House. 

The report of the committee being brought up on the 10th, and ordered to 
be printed, Mr. Pitt moved, “ That a committee be appointed to examine the 
journals of the House, and report precedents of such proceedings as may 
have been had in cases of the personal exercise of the royal authority being 
prevented or interrupted by infancy, sickness, infirmity, or otherwise, with 
a view to provide a remedy for the same.” The motion being made, 

Mr. Fox having premised that he was happy to feel a coincidence of senti- 
ments with those of the right honourable gcntlemalf in most parts of his 
speech, added, ** that undoubtedly it was their duty to lose no time in pro- 
ceeding to provide some measure for the exigency of the present moment, 
but that exigency was so pressing in point of time, that he, for one, would 
willingly dispense with the motion then made. If the motion were carried, 
it must be considered that it was loss of time. What were they going to 
search for ? Not precedents upon their journals, not Parliamentary prece- 
dents, but precedents in the history of England. He would be bold to say, 
nay, they all knew, that the doing so would prove a loss of time, for there 
existed no precedent whatever that could bear upon the present case. The 
circumstance to be provided for did not depend upon their dclil^rations as ft 
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House of Parliament ; it rested elsewhere. There was, then, a person in the 
kingdom different from any other to whonPkny existing precedents could 
refer— an heir apparent, of full age and capacity to exercise the royal power. 
It behoved them, therefore, not to waste a moment unnecessarily, but to 
proceed with all-becoming speed and all-becoming diligence to restore the 
sovereign power and the exercise of the royal authority. 

“ When the unfortunate situation of his Majesty was first made known to 
that House, by a presentation of the minute of the Privy Council, some gen- 
tlemen had expressed a doubt whether the House could make such a paper 
a ground of Parliamentary proceedings.” Mr. Fox reminded the House that 
“ he had gone further, and declared he thought the report of the Privy Council 
was not an authentic document, nor such as that House could make the 
ground of its proceedings. That defect had now been remedied, and the 
House was, in consequence of the regular examination which his Majesty's 
physicians had undergone before a committee of their owA, in possession of 
the true state of the King’s health. That being known to the House, and 
through them to the nation at large, he contended that it was then, and then 
only, the precise point of time for the House to decide, and that not a single 
moment ought to be lost. In his firm opinion, his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales had as clear, as express a right to assume the reins of government, 
and exercis# the power of sovereignty, during the continuance of the illness 
and incapacity with which it had pleased God to afflict his Majesty, as in the 
case of his Majesty’s having undergone a natural and perfect demise : and, 
as to this right, which he conceived the Prince of Wales had, he was not 
himself to judge when he was entitled to exercise it ; but the two Houses of 
Parliament, as the organs of the nation, were alone qualified to pronounce 
when the Prince ought to take possession of, and exercise, this right. He 
thought it candid, entertaining this opinion, to come forward fairly, and avow 
it at that instant ; and, therefore, under such an idea, he conceived that as 
short a time as possible ought to intervene between the Prince of Wales's 
assuming the sovereignty, and the present moment. 

“ He justified the Prince’s not making this his indubitable claim himself, 
by imputing his desire of waiving the open advancement of it, to his having 
been iJred in those principles which had placed his illustrious house on the 
throne, and to his knddrn reverence and regard for those principles, as the 
true fundamental^ of our glorious constitution, in the maintenance of which 
his family had flourished with so much prosperity and happiness, as 
sovereigns of the British empire. Hence it was, that his Royal Highness 
chose rather to wait the decision of Parliament, with a patient and due 
deference to the constitution, than to urge a claim, which, he trusted, a 
majority of that House, and of the people at large, admitted ; and which, he 
was persuaded, could not be reasonably disputed. But ought he to wait 
unnecessarily ? Ought his Royal Highness to wait while precedents were 
searched for, when it was known that none that bore upon the case which so 
nearly concerned him, existed ? Take it for granted, the House agreed to 
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the motion, and proceeded bv their committee to search for precedents^ 
What precedents did the woroing of the motion point to ? it spoke in 
general and indefinite language. Possibly it might mean Parliamentary 
precedents, referring to such contingencies as the present. If that were its 
meaning, the M^ords, ‘ Parliamentary precedents,’ ought to have been ex- 
pressed in it.” 

Mr. Fox remarked, “ that he should not oppose the motion, but he thought 
it his duty to say, that it was incumbent on the House to lose no time in 
restoring the third estate. His Royal Highness, he was convinced, must 
exercise the royal prerogative during, and only during, his Majesty’s illness^ 
With regard to the examination of the physicians, he would not take up the 
time of the House with commenting on the particular answers and opinions 
of each. However the physicians might have delivered opinipns, that might, 
in the minds of some men, impress one idea, and in the minds of others a 
very different idea, three points were, he thought, undeniable inferences from 
the whole of their examinations, in which he had assisted above stairs. 
These three points, formed the result; and must be the suhstratum on which 
that House would necessarily raise the superstructure, whatever it might be 
that they should deem it expedient to erect. He took the three points to be 
these : — 1. That his Majesty was incapable of meeting his Parliament, or of 
attending to business. 2, That there was a great prospect and strong pro- 
bability of his recovery. 3. But that with respect to the point of time 
when that recovery would take place, they were left in absolute doubt and 
uncertainty. 

“ Upon this occasion,” Mr. Fox said, that “ he could not avoid expressing 
his hopes that the House would agree with him, that these three points 
formed the true, fair, uncolourcd, result of the examination of his Majesty’s 
physicians.” He recapitulated the general heads of his speech ; and, after 
repeating “ his willingness to accede to every proposition that was consistent 
with the due solemnity of their proceeding upon so serious an occasion, and 
declaring that he did not impute any desire to create delay or unnecessarily 
avoid despatch to the right honourable gentleman who spoke last,” added, 

that he certainly would not resist the motion, although he had thought it 
incumbent on him to give his opinion on the subject freely and* unre- 
servedly.” ‘ ^ 

Mr. Pitt said, “ that the assertion which had been made by Mr. Fox of the 
Prince’s right to assume the government during the present inquiry, was 
little less than treason against the constitution ; and he pledged himself to 
prove that the heir apparent had no more right, in the case in question, to 
the exercise of the executive power, than any other subject in the kingdom ; 
and that it belonged entirely to the two remaining branches of the legisla- 
ture, in behalf of the nation at large, to make such provision for supplying 
the temporary deficiency as they might think most proper.” He added, 
“ ^hat from the mode in which the right honourable gentleman had treated 
the subject, a new (luestiou presented itself, and that of much greater mag- 
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nitade even than the question originally before them ; it was a question of 
their own rights ; and it was become a doubtfWhether the House had on this 
important occasion any deliberative power at all. The motion he had made 
could, therefore, no longer be called nugatory, but was become absolutely 
necessary, in order to learn and ascertain their own rights.*^ 

Mr. Fox “ begged the House would permit him to rise again to explain. 
The right honourable gentleman had, though he believed unintentionally, 
misrepresented what he had said ; at least, an expression which the right 
honourable gentleman had used, might, if not explained, have the effect of 
a misrepresentation, on account of its equivocal meaning. The right 
honourable gentleman had charged him with something like treason to the 
constitution, for having asserted that the Prince of W ales had a right from 
law to the gov.ernment, which the two Houses could not take away from 
him : the right honourable gentleman, however, in stating the position, in- 
stead of the words, ‘ the two Houses,’ substituted the equivocal word ‘ Par- 
liament’ ; it was this word which required explanation. If by Parliament 
the right honourable gentleman meant the three branches of the Legislature, 
consisting of King, Lords, and Commons, he would agree with him that such 
a position would be treasonable ; for no doubt the Parliament, in that sense, 
could alter or limit the succession, or place such restrictions as it pleased 
upon the eiercise of the sovereign power. But if by Parliament he meant 
the two Houses without the King, then he would be bold to say such a Par- 
liament, if such could be entitled to that name, could not legally deprive the 
Prince of Wales of the regency during the incapacity of his father, and 
during that period only, or place any restrictions upon him in the exercise 
of the sovereign power in the name of his father. So far would it be from 
being treason in him to assert, ‘ that the two Houses could alter the succes.^ 
sion, or restrain the exercise of the sovereign power,’ that if he should be 
daring enough to support such a proposition, the King’s Attorney-General 
would prosecute him for uttering such a doctrine, and would show that he 
was open to the penalties of a prjemunire for maintaining it. 

“ Every one knew,” he said, “ that he was no advocate for the antiquated 
and exploded doctrine of indefeasible hereditary right ; but it had been de- 
clared* that the Crown of England was not elective. Now, if for the purpose 
of guarding against thfe discussion and anarchy of an elective government, 
the Crown was by Jaw declared to be hereditary, why should it not be inferred 
from analogy that the exercise of the sovereign power was also hereditary. 
Such an inference was necessary to give life and spirit to the letter of the 
law, declaring the hereditary descent of the Crowm ; and consequently the 
claim of the Prince of Wales to the right of assuming the government during 
his father’s illness ought to be admitted. Indeed, he was astonished to find 
any one bold enough to dispute it. Some time ago, the Speaker had, from 
the chair, expressed his doubts whether, in the present state of affairs, the 
House had legally the power of ordering writs, even for tlic purpose, of 
rendering its own representation complete ; and yet the right honotirablc 
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gentleman would contend that it had a right to exercise the highest power— 
that of vestings though for a time, sovereign authority in the person of a 
Regent. In truth, it was matter of serious doubt whether, under the present 
circumstances, the House to which he was then speaking was really a House 
of Parliament. Those meetings from which the country had derived the 
blessings of a free constitution, as settled at the Revolution, knew too well 
what they were, to call themselves a Parliament; they called themselves by 
their true name, a Convention, for they were no more, until a third estate was 
created. And perhaps the two Houses at present might be more truly styled 
a Convention than a Parliament, until the third estate was restored, by the 
recognition of the heir apparent’s right, the declaration of the two Houses, 
or even an appointment of a Regency under their authority. 

“ He had said before that the Prince’s right to the Regency was indis- 
putable : he would now go further, and assert that it so belonged of right, 
during what he would call the civil death of the King — that it could not he 
more completely or legally his, by the ordinary and natural demise of the 
Crown. The Prince, therefore, who maintained that right, and yet forcbore 
to assume it, was entitled to the thanks of his country. He was actuated by 
a respectful regard to the principles that had placed his illustrious family 
upon the throne ; he waited to be informed of the sense of the people before 
he would assume what no man had a right to take from him, ^Vhat the law 
and the constitution had given him a right to take, without waiting for a de- 
claration of either House of Parliament. It was not decent, therefore, to 
trifle with a Prince, whose conduct was marked with such meritorious for- 
bearance, by instituting an inquiry into precedents that had nothing to do 
^th the case. It was the duty of the two Houses to restore the royal 
authority, and that immediately ; and he denied the right honourable 
gentleman, acute as he was, to contradict that assertion ; but if the two 
Houses of Parliament took advantage of the present calamitous state of 
the country, to arrogate to themselves a power to which they had no right, 
they acted contrary to the spirit of the constitution, and would ^ guilty of 
treason.” 

Mr. Burke expressed astonishment at the style and manner in which the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) had debated the question, which most 
peculiarly called for temper and moderation. He had burst into a dame ; 
and, with unpardonable violence, had accused others of treason, because they 
ventured to mention the rights of a member of the royal family. Where 
was the freedom of debate, where was the privilege of Parliament, if the 
rights of the Prince of Wales could not be spoken of without subjecting 
members to a charge of treason by one of the Prince’s competitors ?” Being 
called to order for these expressions, he said that “ he would repeat and 
justify his words. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had asserted, that the 
Prince had no more right to the Regency than any other subject : he was 
wpranted, therefore, in stating that he had described himself as one of the 
Prince’s competitors.” Mr. Pitt concluded the conversation with complain- 
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ing of tke indeconcy of tke expression that had been used, and asked, 
“ whether, when Mr. Somers and other great men declared, in the Conven- 
tion of 1688, that no person had a right to the Crown, independent of the 
consent of the two Houses of Parliament, it would have been thought either 
fair or decent for any member to bave pronounced them competitors of 
William the Third?’' A committee of twenty-one, of whom nine were 
members of the Opposition, was then appointed to sit, with the usual 
powers. 

Becemher 12. The report* of the said committee being presented, was 
ordered to be printed. Mr. Pitt then moved, that the House should on 
Tuesday next resolve itself into a committee of the whole House, to take into 
consideration the state of the nation. The question having been put from 
the chair, 

Mr, Fox remarked, “ that two particular purposes were his motives for 
rising on the present occasion ; and these he felt it incumbent upon him to 
lose no time in laying before the House, the more especially as they had re- 
ference to what had passed upon the subject that did then engage, and had 
for some days past engaged, their most serious attention. The first purpose 
was what Iffe never rose for before, since he had been a member of that House. 
No member was more indifferent to newspaper paragraphs, reports, and re- 
presentations, than he was ; he scarcely ever looked into any of their accounts 
of what he said in that House, without finding some part of his speech mis- 
represented, but he had thought it beneath him to take any notice of it 
himself, trusting, that if he had expressed himself clearly, the candour of that 
House, and the recollection of those who heard him, would do him justice. 
What he then rose to complain of was a very difierent matter. There had, 
he said, been representations, or rather misrepresentations, not in newspa- 
pers, not in pamphlets, not in coffee-houses, but there had been misrepresen- 
tations of what he had said in that House on Wednesday last, publicly made, 
before a certain august assembly, by a grave person, in high authority, and 
of dignified rank.f He desired the world to judge him and his opinions, 
from the sense of those opinions, and his meaning as explained at the time. 
There were differentVorts of misrepresentations ; there might be some wilful 
and intentional misrepresentations ; others aiising rather from levity, caprice, 
and wantonness, than mischievous design ; and, again, another description of 
misrepresentations arising from the misconception of honest minds, made by 
persons who were themselves mistaken, and acted upon that mistake. Under 
which of these descriptions of misrepresentation he had fallen, he would not 
take upon him to determine ; possibly he might have not expressed his mean- 

♦ For a copy of the report, see Commons Joiimals, vol. xliv. See also an able article 
on the Regency Question, in the Edinburgh Review for May 1811. , 

t The lird President of the Council, Earl Camden. 
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ing clearly, thoirgli he thought he bad apoken in a manner so expHcit, that 
no man could misimderstand him ; he was sure it arose, not from any 
tempi of his auditors that he liad not rendered himself more intelligible, hut 
merely from the want of power and capacity to convey to their minds what so 
forcibly impressed his own ; be that as it might, what had been understood 
to be his meaning, or what had been misrepresented to have been his expres* 
sion and sentiment, when speaking as a member of Parliament, ought not to 
have been treated as it had been; as if public proceedings, of a grave and 
solemn nature, ought to be grounded on so unsubstantial a foundation. The 
first point, from which he must exculpate himself, was, the supposition of 
having spoken from the authority of any person whatever, much less from the 
authcH*ily of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. He had spoken merely 
of himself, and delivered his opinion as an individual member pf Parliament. 
In that private capacity, and without the Prince of Wales’s authority, he had 
freely delivered his opinion, and the opinion he had stated and meant to 
state, was, that from the moment that the two Houses of Parliament declared 
the King unable to exercise the royal sovereignty, from that moment a right 
to exercise the royal authority attached to the Prince of Wales. But he 
must state what that right was that so attached, and he would trust to the 
recollection of gentlemen whether he had not so explained it, when he had 
last occasion to speak upon the subject. A new term had been pht into his 
mouth in another place, which he had not used ; it had been said that he bad 
declared, ‘ that the Prince of Wales had a right to assume the royal authority* 
upon the interruption of its personal exercise, in consequence of the King’s 
illness and incapacity.* What he meant was this ; he conceived the exercise 
of the royal authority to be the right, under such circumstances, of the Prince 
of Wales ; but he had sjwken of it as a right, and not the possession. Before 
the Prince could exercise that right, he must appeal to the court competent 
to decide whether it belonged to him or not, or must wait till that court, on 
the |>art of itself, made such declaration. That court was composed of the 
two Houses of Parliament, while they were sitting ; the Prince had the right, 
but the adjudication of that right belonged to the two Houses. The more 
clearly to understand this, it was necessary to explain the precise meaning of 
the word election, and to contrast it with the term adjudication. That House 
could legislate and provide such measures as it deeUwed advisable for the 
public interest; when they individually gave their votes for such persons 
whom they thought most fit to represent them in Parliament, they made their 
election of their representative ; but when they sat in a committee above 
stairs, to try whether *A. or B. was entitled to a seat as representative of such 
or such a borough, they sat as judges, and their report was an adjudication of 
the right of A. or B. If gentlemen would do him the honour to recollect his 
manner of treating this subject on the preceding day, they would, he hoped, 
in justice admit that the meaning which he had now explained, was precisely 
that which his words, on a former occasion, had been calculated to con- 
vey, and that he neither talked of the usurpation of the two Houses, nor 
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HUgge&ted a single idea to warrant the imputing to him any intention of that 
sort, or any thing like it. Let it be recollected where he was speaking, and 
to whom he was addressing himself — ^to the House of Commons, one of the 
constituent parts of the very court that was to make the adjudication of the 
Prince’s right. Let it be recollected, likewise, whether the rest of his argu- 
ment, both in his speech and his reply, did not go expressly to the nature of 
the Prince’s right, as he had now defined it. He had, in terms the most 
explicit and unequivocal, asserted it as his opinion, that when that and the 
other House of Parliament declared his Majesty incapable of exercising the 
royal authority, that was the precise period of time when the Prince's right 
attached, and when that House ought not to delay in restoring the royal 
authority. Had he not said, that the same principles that made the Crown 
hereditary, made the executive power and the government of the country 
hereditary likewise ? Upon that ground it %vas that he had argued as he had 
done, and this he conceived to be the nature of the Prince of Wales’s right. 
Having thus, as he hoped, clearly explained his meaning, he was free to ac- 
knowledge that greater differences of opinion prevailed respecting the riglit 
of the Prince of Wales to exercise the royal authority, under the circum- 
stances so often stated, than he could have expected ; but, much of that differ- 
ence of opinion, he found, arose from some nice, logical, and legal distinctions 
taken bet\>teen the term right and claim ; distinctions more equivocal, in his 
mind, than solid and substantial, and which were rested on arguments and 
principles which he confessed his understanding was too dull to comprehend. 
One idea which he had learnt was, that several persons admitted that the 
Prince of Wales had an irresistible claim which the Parliament could not 
reject or refuse, whenever it was made, without forfeiting their duty to the 
constitution. To that idea he, for one, had no objection, because he knew no 
difference between an irresistible claim and an inherent right. In another 
place, the right of the Prince of Wales had been deeply investigated, and 
that by inquirers every way equal to the discussion, who all gave their sanc- 
tion and authority to his opinion. If the Prince of Wales had done him the 
honour to have asked his advice how to proceed, he should have told him, as 
Parliament was sitting, that he thought his royal highness might have sent a 
message to either, or to both Houses, stating his claim and calling u|X)n them 
to decide upon it. Burt, as he had said on a former day, his Royal Highness’s 
forbearance was s\ich, that he would send his claim to neither House of Par- 
liament, but would wait patiently and with due deference, being conscious 
that the two Houses ought to aclaiowlcdge the justice of that claim, and 
thereby restore the royal authority.” 

Mr. Fox declared, that “ he could not help thinking that the conduct of 
his Royal Highness deserved the commendation he had bestow et^ on it, and 
was entitled to universal applause. For his own part he could assert, that 
he had entertained sanguine hopes that, in the adjustment of a business of so 
delicate and important a nature, men of every description would have epn- 
curred in one leading and essential circumstance, and have allowed, that 
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there exist what doubt there might of the Prince of Wales’s right to exercise 
the royal authority under the present circumstances of the country, there 
could be none of the propriety of investing him with the sole administration 
of the government, and with the unlimited exercise of all the regal functions. 
He had not yet abandoned these hopes altogether. The right honourable 
gentleman had named an early day for the House to resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House, to take into consideration the stats of the 
nation ; he did not mean by an early day, a day too early. He had before 
declared, that after the authentication of the King’s incapacity, the House 
ought not to lose any time in restoring the royal authority ; but surely it could 
not prove a matter of indifference whether the House should, or should not, 
be enabled to know what sort of proposition it was that the right honourable 
gentleman meant to bring forward on Tuesday next, in order that they might 
turn it in their minds, and come prepared to discuss it with some knowledge 
of its propriety and expediency. He wished the right honourable gentleman 
not to regard him as hostile on the present occasion. He knew it was so 
usual for the House to see the right honourable gentleman and himself acting 
in an hostile point of view towards each other, that it was difficult to con- 
sider them in any other light ; but what he now suggested, he suggested on 
grounds of general convenience, devoid of any party consideration whatever. 
If the right honourable gentleman did not view the proposition that he had 
made as he did, he could only lament that he did not. He did hope, 
however, that the right honourable gentleman would not think it unfit to 
give the House some general outline of what he meant to state to the com- 
mittee on Tuesday, that gentlemen might not be puzzled with the novelty of 
the proposition, and embarrassed how to vote. He was inclined to hope, 
that as to essential points the difference between the right honourable gen- 
tleman and himself was extremely minute ; an advantage, therefore, would 
result from a communication of the intended proposition ; the opinions of 
weighty men upon it might be ascertained, and thence it might be seen 
whether arrangements might not be made to reconcile differences on small 
points, in order that the question, whatever it might be, might be carried with 
unanimity. What some conceived a right in the Prince of Wales, others 
might deem at the disposal of the two Houses of Parliament ; but tha^ was 
a difference of opinion of no material import to the main consideration of the 
act they were to do, and which they must proceed to do in some shape or 
other. When the thing itself was decided, it would remain to determine by 
what mode to notify it. He conceived there could be but two regular me- 
thods, — one by a declaration, the other by an address, or perhaps both con- 
jointly by the two Houses. 

“ He knew not whether the right honourable gentleman was willing to 
communicate the outline of what he meant to state to the committee next 
Tuesday ; but he had no difficulty to declare unreservedly what his own 
opinion was upon the subject. His opinion was, that the Prince of Wales 
ought to be declared Regent, and capable of exercising all the regal powers 
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in the same manner and to the same extent, as they would have been exer- 
eUed by his Majestyvhad his health enabled him to discharge the functions 
of the sovereign authority. That was his opinion, and the House would see 
it was a plain, simple, intelligible proposition. If the right honourable 
gentleman’s proposition came near his, something ought to be sacrificed to 
unanimity ; and he should be ready to give up, on his part, in proportion as 
the right honourable gentleman would express the same willingness to 
accommodate. Though it was abundantly more desirable to carry a question 
of such infinite magnitude by the unanimous consent of the House, than by 
a majority ; yet, if the right honourable gentleman’s opinion differed widely 
from his own — so widely, that there was no chance of reconciling the one to 
the other — ^he should be reduced to the necessity of dividing the committee 
upon it. He, declared he should be willing to sacrifice much for the purpose 
of giving occasion to unanimity, because he thought it, above all things, 
desirable. In the great point, there could be no difference of opinion. They 
must all agree that it was, in the first instance, their business to set up some* 
thing for the regal power ; and whom would they set up, but the Prince of 
Wales, who certainly had the first interest in the welfare of the kingdom, 
his Majesty alone excepted ? He urged the right of the Prince as an abstract 
point, and as such, the stating it was, in his opinion, a powerful argument. 
But what^ignified differences upon abstract points, where the substance was 
indisputable ? The field w^as wide, and his object, then, as it had been in the 
debate of Wednesday, was to lead the mind to that point upon which gentle- 
men ought to look. De qua re agitur was the matter he wished to ascertain, 
and with that view, he had called upon the right honourable gentleman to 
state the outline of the proposition with which he meant to come forward on 
the ensuing Tuesday. All he wished was, that the House might know what 
they were to expect, and not come altogether unprepared to meet it, when 
the proposition should be regularly made. In the beginning of his speech, 
he had endeavoured to explain a matter, respecting which he had been 
misrepresented in another place. He hoped he had done it satisfactorily ; 
but if any gentleman entertained a doubt upon any part of what he had said, 
he should be happy to answer any question on that subject, and to give the 
fullest explanation in his power.” 

Mr. Pitt followed^ Mr. Fox, and after admitting the explanation given by 
the latter, declared that he was ready to meet him on the ground, upon 
which, after mature deliberation, he had thought fit to place the question in 
dispute between them. The right honourable gentleman now asserted, “ that 
the Prince of Wales had a right to exercise the royal authority, under the 
present circumstances of the country, but that it was a right not in possession, 
until the Prince could exercise it on, what he called, the adjudication of 
Parliament. He, on his part, denied that the Prince of Wales had any right 
whatever, and upon that point the right honourable gentleman and he were 
still at issue ; an issue that, in his opinion, must be decided, before they 
could proceed one step further in the great and important considerations to be 
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discussed and determined* An expression,” he remarked, “had also been 
used, tending to insinuate that this right of adjudication, under the present 
or similar circumstances, could only take place upon a supposition of the actual 
sitting of Parliament ; the plain inference from which was, that if Parliament 
were not sitting, the Prince of Wales could assume the exercise of the regal 
authority.” Mr. Pitt declared, “ that he thought the Prince of Wales could, 
in no one case, assume of right the so rereign power* If there were no Parlia- 
ment in existence, he granted that the heir apparent, acting in concert with 
other persons in great situations, might, under such circumstances as the 
present, have issued writs, and convened the two Houses, for the purpose of 
providing for the public safety. But, supposing the right of assumption 
given up altogether, and that the Prince must have the right adjudged by 
Parliament, he denied that they were acting as judges, as the ^sentiments of 
the right honourable gentleman so manifestly intimated. It was subversive 
of the principles of the constitution to admit that the Prince of Wales might 
seat himself on the throne, during the life-time of his father ; and the intima- 
tion of the existence of such a right, as he had remarked on a former 
occasion, presented a question of greater magnitude and importance, even 
than the present exigency, and the provision that it necessarily required ; a 
question that involved in it the principles of the constitution, the protection 
and security of our liberties, and the safety of the State. When'the rights 
and powers of the two Houses were ascertained, it would then become a 
question, to whom and what portion of the sovereign power should be 
delegated during his Majesty’s illness : upon this point, however decided he 
might be in his opinion against the whole or any part of the regal power 
being vested in the Prince of Wales, as a matter of right, in any way in 
which that right had been explained, he was equally ready to say, that, as a 
matter of discretion, and on the ground of expediency, it was, in his opinion, 
highly desirable, that whatever part of the regal power it was necessary 
should be exercised at all during this unhappy interval, should be vested in 
a single person, and that this person should be the Prince of Wales : that he 
also thought it most consistent with true constitutional principles, and most 
for the public convenience, that his Royal Highness should exercise that 
portion of authority, whatever it might be, unfettered by any permanent 
council, and with the free choice of his political servaftls. With regard to 
the portion of royal authority which ought to be given or withholden, it 
would be premature, in the present stage of the business, to enter into the 
particular discussion of it ; but he had no objection, even now, to declare in 
general, that whatever authority was necessary for carrying on the public 
business with vigour and despatch, and for providing, during this interval, 
for the safety and interest of the country, ought to be given ; but, on the 
other hand, any authority not necesssary for those purposes, and capable of 
being, by possibility, employed in any way which might tend to embarrass 
the .exercise of the King’s lawful authority, when he should be enabled to 
resume it into his own hands, ought to be withholden ; because, from its 
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being given, more inconvenience might arise to the future interests, both of 
the people and of the Grown, than any which could arise, in the mean time, 
from its temporary suspension.*’ 

Mr. Fox answered, that he was ready to admit that the right honourable 
gentleman had nearly stated every point which he had desired, and, indeed, 
full as. much as he either did, or had any right to expect from him, and that 
with great candour. The right honourable gentleman had taken a distinction 
between the right of the Prince of Wales while Parliament was sitting and 
his right while Parliament was not sitting, and had asked, what would have 
been the Prince’s conduct under the latter circumstance? In that case, 
Mr. Fox said, ‘‘ He supposed the Prince would have done what the right 
honourable gentleman had stated might have been done; he would have 
convened the^ two Houses of Parliament, and referred to that Convention 
the consideration of the state of the nation, and expected when they declared 
the incapacity of the King, that they would also have declared his right to 
the Regency. Some words had slipped into the right honourable gentle- 
man’s speech which seemed to insinuate that he had put the Regency in a 
point of view very different from that in which he had placed it. The right 
honourable gentleman had remarked that the House was to decide whether 
it was a right or a trust. When he (Mr. Fox) had stated that the Prince of 
Wales had a right to exercise the royal authority, he most undoubtedly 
meant a right to e.xercise it as a trust from the people, which Parliament 
might resume, alter and modify, just as it thought proper. If that trust 
were abused essentially, the people of England might resume it without the 
Parliament, as had been done in the case of the Revolution. The Regency 
was a trust on behalf of the people, for which the Prince was responsible, 
in like manner as his Majesty and every monarch that ever sat upon the 
throne were responsible for the due execution of their high office. Sove- 
reignty was a trust depending on the natural liberties of mankind. But 
his notions on revolution doctrines had been so often stated, and were, he 
conceived, so well known in that House, that he scarcely supposed it would 
be imputed to him, that he meant to deny that the Regency was a trust ; 
far from it; he had upon that ground urged the Prince’s right to be 
hereclitary, conceiving an hereditary succession the best security to the people 
for the due discharge 'and faithful execution of the important trust vested by 
them in their governors.” Mr. Fox took notice of the abstract question of right 
which the right honourable gentleman had declared he would bring forward 
in the committee on the state of the nation ; and added, “ that until he saw the 
words of the proposition, it was impossible for him to speak to it. It might 
be a proposition which the committee would affirm ; it might be a proposi- 
tion which the committee would neither affirm nor deny, but waive the con- 
sideration of. With regard to the steps which the right honourable gentleman 
had said he would take in the committee, there might be objections offered 
to his intended mode of proceeding, and he would state what those objectipns 
were without arguing upon any of them. The right honourable gentleman 
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had said to whom the powers of the royal authority should be entrusted | aud 
after having resolved that, he had declared that only a portion of those powers 
should be given* A question might arise between those two steps whether 
there should be a portion or the whole of the royal authority vested in the 
Begent.” Mr. Fox “ considered this in two different points of view— as a 
question of right, and as a question of expediency. He doubted whether the 
plan of proceeding step by step could legally be pursued ; and whether, 
Gloving for the moment that the Prince of Wales had no right, the two 
Houses of Parliament could propose an act of legislation. He doubted, also, 
whether they must not necessarily, in the first instance, set up something for 
a king, to give his consent to the proposed defalcation of royal authority, 
whatever it might be. Restoring the royal authority seemed to him to he 
clearly the first step that must he taken, and he conceived *^that the two 
Houses could not bargain with the Regent beforehand for the diminution t)f 
regal power. He professed that he saw no sort of necessity for coming to a 
division on an abstract proposition, when they had measures of so much soli- 
dity to take ; where the portion of power that must be withheld was so little, 
the stating an abstract proposition was, in his mind, useless ; he thought it, 
therefore, much better to waive it, and for both Houses to convince men by 
their acts, and not by abstract resolutions. The right honourable gentleman^s 
intentions, he observed, were plain and manifest ; and he had, oft his part, 
expressly stated his opinion on the subject, which was to invest his Royal 
Highness with the whole, not a portion of the royal powers. Both sides of 
the House were, therefore, sufficiently understood, and the question conse- 
quently would be, whether it was expedient to make the Prince of Wales 
Regent or a Parliamentary Regent, and thus give a situation and create a 
power hitherto unknown to our constitution.” 

The motion for going into committee on the state of the nation upon 
Tuesday the 16th was then agreed to; and the examination of the King’s 
physicians before the Privy Council, the report from the committee appointed 
to examine the said physicians, together with the report of the committee 
appointed to search for precedents, were ordered to he referred to the said 
committee. The House then adjourned till Tuesday morning at ten 
o’clock. 

December 16. The House having accordingly resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole House to take into consideration the state of the nation, 
Mr. Pitt moved the following resolutions : 1 . “ That it appears to this com- 
mittee, That his Majesty is prevented by his present indisposition from 
coming to his Parliament, and from attending to public business; and that 
the pei^sonal exercise of the royal authority is thereby, for the present, inter- 
rupted. 2. That it is the opinion of this committee, That it is the right and 
duty of the Lords spiritual and temporal and Commons of Great Britain now 
assembled, and lawfully, fully, and freely, representing all the estates of the 
people of this realm, to provide the means of suppl3dng the defect of the 
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personal exorcise of the royal authority, arising from his Majesty's siud in- 
disposltion, in such manner as the exigency of the case may appear to them 
to require. 3. That it is the opinion of this committee, That for this purpose, 
and for maintaining entire the constitutional authority of the King, it is 
-necessary, that the said Lords spiritual and temporal and Commons of Great 
Britain, should determine on the means whereby the Royal assent maybe 
given in Parliament to such bill as may be passed by the two Houses of 
Parliament, respecting the exercise of the powers and authorities of the 
Crown, in the name and on the behalf of the King, during the continuance 
of his Majesty's present indisposition." 

The first resolution was voted unanimously. The arguments urged by 
Mr. Pitt in support of the second resolution were principally drawn from two 
sources, the precedents contained in the report of the committee, and the 
acknowledged maxims and spirit of the constitution. Lord North opposed 
the resolution, and moved, “ That the chairman should leave the chair." 
The original proposition was supported by the Master of the Rolls, Mr* 
Dundas, the Attorney and Solicitor-General, and Mr. Hardinge, the Solicitor- 
General to the Queen. 

Mr. Fox rose and observed, “ that some remarks which had fallen from 
difierent speakers, in the cour.se of the debate, compelled him to break silence, 
although it had not been his intention to have troubled the committee ; and, 
indeed, if he had thought it necessary, after what the House had before heard 
from him on the subject, to enter into any further justification of his opinion, 
he was not, from personal indisposition, capable of doing that justice to its 
defence which he was sure it deserved. Not thinking it necessary to make 
such a defence, he would treat the question only in a collateral way, and 
therefore should not have occasion to detain the committee very long, nor 
was there danger of his injuring that cause which he had engaged in, by any 
deficiency of reasoning resulting from his present ill state of health. Any 
man would imagine, from the weakness of the arguments advanced on the 
other side, that those who had used those arguments wished to provoke him 
to debate the right of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to exercise 
the sovereign authority during the incapacity of the Sovereign. From the 
extreme futility of vheir reasoning, from the glaring absurdity of their 
inferences, the false premises they had laid down, and the irrelevant and 
inapplicable precedents which they pretended to rely on, they, perhaps, 
thought that they held out a temptation so strong, that fiesh and blood could 
not withstand it. 

“ Could the right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer and his 
friends suppose that the committee would think them serious, in supporting 
the system they meant to proceed upon in the present exigency, by producing 
the sort of precedents to which they had referred? What a miserable 
system must that be, the prominent features of which were so disgraceful ! 
Was the practice of the present times — times so enlightened, and in which 
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the principles of the constitution were so well understood — to be grounded 
on precedents drawn from so dark and barbarous a period of our history as 
the reign of Henry the Sixth? And were the rights of that House of 
Commons, and its proceedings in one of the most difficult moments that had 
ever occurred, to be maintained and vindicated by the example of the House 
of Lords, at a time that the rights of the Commons House of Parliament 
were so ill understood, or so weakly sustained, that its Speaker was actually 
in prison, on commitment of the House of Lords — in prison upon a judg- 
ment in favour of that Duke of York, whose measures Administration had 
avowed it to be their intention to imitate ? Let the committee reflect a moment 
on the period, the infamous transactions of which were chosen as the model 
of the proceedings of this day ; that period which led immediately to the 
wars between the houses of York and Lancaster, and was that melancholy 
era at which all the dismal scenes of anarchy, confusion, civil warfare, afid 
bloodshed, that so long desolated the kingdom, and reduced it to a state of 
unparalleled disgrace and distress, commenced. Were the committee to se- 
lect their precedents from such times, and to govern their conduct by such 
examples ? From a time, too, when the House of Commons was prostrate 
at the feet of the House of Lords — when the third estate had lost all energy 
and vigour, and when the power lay wholly in the hands of the barons. 
Precedents drawn from such times could not be resorted to \fith safety, 
because there was no analogy between the constitution then and the consti- 
tution as established at the Revolution, and since practised. All precedents 
taken from periods preceding the Revolution, must be precedents which 
bore no analogy to the present case; because, at no one period before 
the Revolution was civil liberty clearly defined and understood, the rights 
of the different branches of the Legislature ascertained, and the free spirit 
of our constitution felt and acknowledged. The early periods of history 
were such as only showed the changes of hands into which power shifted, as 
the circumstances of the times ordained. In one reign, the power would be 
found to have been in the King, and then he was an absolute tyrant ; in 
others, the barons possessed it, and held both King and Commons in the 
most slavish subjection ; sometimes the democracy prevailed, and all the 
oppressions of a democratical government were practised in their fullest 
enormity. ' * 

“ No precedent, therefore, drawn from times so variable, where right and 
wrong were so often confounded, and where popular freedom had neither an 
existence nor a name, ought to be considered as of the least authority. Amidst 
all the precedents, he desired to know if they had found one of a Prince of 
Wales, of full age and full capacity, who had been denied the exercise of 
the sovereignty, during the known and declared incapacity of the Sovereign ? 
One of the precedents the right honourable gentleman had mentioned 
leaned rather that way ; he meant the precedent in the reign of Edward 
the, Third, where the Prince of Wales, though a minor, was declared Regent 
in the absence of his father. With regard to what the right honourable 



gentleman had stated of the quarrel between the Cardinal do Beaufort and 
the Duke of Gloucester, was that at all in point to the case to which the 
right honourable gentleman had so invidiously applied it? What was the 
charge to which that quarrel gave rise ? A charge that Cardinal de Beaufort 
had, in the reign and during the life-timo of Henry the Fourth, advised the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry the Fifth, to take ui^on himself the 
exercise of the sovereign authority. Was there the smallest degree of 
analogy between the illness of Henry the Fourth, and the known cause of 
the incapacity of our present Sovereign ? Henry the Fourth was afllictcii 
with a languor, the natural concomitant of age, and, in his case, the conse- 
quence of a fever and long sickness ; but was Henry tlie Fourth, therefore, 
incapacitated from the exercise of the sovereign authority ? By no means : 
he might not have been able to meet his Parliament, but, most undoubtedly, 
hq was not disabled from executing public business of any other nature. 
He was in full possession of his mental faculties, could issue his orders, and 
instruct his Ministers, just as well as ho had exercised those powers in tlio 
fullest vigour of his 3^outh. To advise the Prince of Wales, therefore, under 
such circumstances, to take upon himself the sovereign authority, was to 
advise him to be guilty of high treason ; and had the Prince of Wales been 
so advised, and followed the advice, the Prince would have been guilty of 
high treason, and have subjected his life to forfeiture. It was no wonder, 
therefore, that Cardinal do Beaufort, feeling the weight of such an acciusa- 
tion as that urged agaimst him by the Duke of Gloucester, and knowing the 
serious consequences to which it would lead, should such a charge be proved 
against him, wisely avowed his innocence, standing u})on his deferujc, 
and desiring to have the matter referred to the Judges, that he miglvt be 
purged of the guilt imputable to so foul an offence. 

“ Upon the present occasion, there had been two assertions of positive 
right on both sides of the House. On his side, the assertion of the right of 
the Prince of Wales, being heir apparent, and of full age and capacity to ex- 
ercise the sovereign authority during his Majesty’s infirmity. On tliat of the 
right honourable gentleman, the assertion that the Prince had no more right 
to exercise the sovereign authority, under such cireumstanccjs, than any other 
individual subject. He did not understand the invidious dignity to which he 
had been exalted on t^is occasion, nor could he admit what the honourable 
and learned gentleman, who spoke last, had been pleased to lay so much 
stress upon, that any opinion delivered in that House by so humble and 
insignificant an individual as himself, or by any member of what rank an<i 
degree soever, ought to be made the ground of a proceeding of the House. 
But since the right honourable gentleman was determined to make a 
personal question between them, since he condescended to consider himself 
his rival, and chose to have recourse to his majority, why would ho not try 
his opinion, and let the question be, * That it is the opinion of this 
committee, that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, being h^ir 
apparent, and of full age and capacity, has no more right to exercise the 
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royal authority during his Majesty’s incapacity than any other individual 
subject.’ The right honourable gentleman well knew that ho dared not 
venture to subject such a question to debate ; he well knew that, with all his 
majorities, he could not risk it ; he well knew that, if he could have so far 
lost sight of prudence as to have hazarded silch a question, notwithstanding 
his high character and his known influence within those walls, there would 
not have been twenty members who would have supported him in it. In 
fact, he well knew that the moment he let such an opinion escape his lips 
it was execrated by all who heard it, and that it had been since execrated 
by all who had heard of it out of doors. What had been the result of this ? 
Conscious of his error, and conscious that so monstrous a doctrine as he had 
suffered himself in an evil hour to deliver, had revolted the public mind, 
the right honourable gentleman had seized on the first moment that offered 
to qualify what he had said, by unnecessarily coming forward with a 
declaration that, though he would not admit the Prince of Wales’s right to 
exercise the sovereign authority during the incapacity of his father, yet he 
confessed that, on grounds of expediency, and as a matter of discretion, 
the person to hold the regency ought to be the Prince of Wales, and no 
other. 

“ This mode of argument,” Mr. Fox observed, “ reminded him of what 
had passed in that House about thirteen years ago, behveen an eminent 
Crown lawyer, now the first law character in the kingdom (the Lord 
Chancellor), and himself. At the time to which he referred, the argument 
had been the right of this country to tax America, when he had contended, 
that Great Britain had an undoubted right to tax her American colonies, 
but that the exercise of that right would be in the highest degree 
unjustifiable on the part of Great Britain. In answer to this, the great 
lawyer, with a quaintness peculiar to himself, had said, ‘ I should be glad 
to know what that right is which, when attempted to be exercised, becomes 
a wrong.’ In the present case, the right honourable gentleman had acted 
upon the converse of the great lawyer’s maxim, having pronounced the right 
a wrong, and then immediately proceeded to exercise it in the most effectual 
manner. In one point of view only could he imagine the existence of a 
right, which, when exercised, might become a wrong ; as, for instancB, the 
three branches of the Legislature, consisting of King;»Lords, and Commons, 
had a right to authorize and act a moral evil. They might set aside the 
succession, and deprive the Prince of Wales of his hereditary right to 
succeed his present Majesty ; but this enormity could not of right be 
practised by the two Houses of Parliament, independent of the consent of 
the Sovereign, any more than the Minister could set himself up in compe- 
tition with the Prince of Wales, and contend with him, as a claimant, for the 
regency. For his own part, he could not hesitate to repeat his opinion, that 
right attached to the Prince of W ales, as heir apparent, to exercise the 
sovereign authority, upon the King’s incapacity being declared by the two 
Houses of Parliament ; the Prince’s right, however, being all along con- 
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sidered as subject to the adjudication of the two Houses of Lords and 
Commons. This opinion he had not changed, nor did he feel the smallest 
disposition to change it; and, indeed, the honourable and learned gentleman 
who spoke last seemed to coincide with liia sentiments, for ho had, if he 
understood him rightly, expressly declared that, in case of the demise of the 
Crown, nothing short of an act of exclusion could prevent the Prince from 
succeeding to the throne; and that even nothing short of such conduct as 
would deservedly warrant an act of exclusion, ought to throw out a Prince 
of Wales, of full age and full capacity, from the regency. The counter 
opinion to his was fraught with so many and such enormous evils, that he 
was persuaded no moderate man, who considered the subject with the 
degree of attention that it most undoubtedly merited, would for a moment 
maintain it, qither on the ground of right, of discretion, or of expediency. 
Whatever his opinion was, why should that right be discussed which 
had been neither claimed nor intended to be claimed ? That this 
was the precise state of the fact, was not to be doubted, after the 
declaration which bad been so graciously communicated from the highest 
authority in another place.^ Of the manner in wliich that communication 
had boon made, and the commendation that was due to the exalted personage 
who made it, he would not say one word ; because he would not run the 
risk of haMng what was due to merit mistaken for fulsome adulation, and 
servile flattery. But, the claim thus disavowed, how must the preamble 
of a bill run truly to describe the case as it stood at present : ‘ Whereas his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has never claimed a right to the re- 
gency, it becomes necessary for the Lords spiritual and temporal, and for the 
Commons of England, to declare, that his Royal Highness has no right, and 
we, therefore, do hereby declare his Royal Highness sole Regent of these 
kingdoms.’ What could prove more ridiculous than a bill opening with this 
language ? And so it must be worded, unless they falsified the fact, and 
made a course of law a ground- work of the bill. 

“ All this difficulty and embarrassment was created when there was not 
the smallest occasion for it, since it was the concurrent opinion of all man- 
kind that the Prince of Wales should be the Regent. Why, then, would 
the right honourable gentleman thus agitate the matter, unless it were for 
the little purpose O? personal triumph ? Extremely censurable was the 
boasting language used upon this occasion, of gratitude to the Sovereign, 
and the strong assertions that such gratitude should be exemplified by the 
conduct of those who confessed themselves under personal obligations to the 

* The Duke of York had, on the previous day, December 15, stated in the House of 
Lords, that no claim of right had been miwle by the Prince, to assume the .sovereign 
authority upon the King’s incapacity, and that he understood too well the sacred prin- 
ciples which seated the House of Brunswick on the throne of Clreat Britain, ever to 
assume or exercise any powder, be his claim what it might, not derived from the will of 
tliC people, expressed by their representatives and their lord.shij>s in Paiiiaraent 
assembled. — Pari. Hist. vol. xxvii. p. 678. 
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Sovereign. Personal attachment was no fit ground for public conduct ; and 
those who had declared they would take care of the rights of the Sovereign, 
because they had received favours at his hands, betrayed a little mind, and 
warranted a conclusion, that if they had not received those favours, they 
would have been less mindful of their duty, and have acted with less zeal 
for his interest, than if they had not been indebted to him for any favours.” 

Mr. Fox “ owned himself indebted to the heir apparent, because he bad 
been pleased, for several years, to favour him with his confidence ; but that 
flattering mark of distinction had not been made the subject of his speeches 
in that House, nor had he ever considered it*" as a proper motive for his public 
conduct. Neither on the present occasion, nor at any time, if he thought 
the objects of his Royal Highness incompatible with the public interests, 
should he think he paid a compliment to the Prince, any more than he should 
think he acted consistently with what was due to his own character, in 
suffering the consideration of the terms on which he lived with liis Royal 
Highness to bias him in the smallest degree, or induce him to act contrary 
to what he, in his conscience, thought most likely to promote the welfare of 
the public ; whereas the right honourable gentleman appeared to act upon 
a very opposite principle, and repeatedly introduced the name of the Sove- 
reign, though seldom for any other purpose than an ostentatious display of 
the confidence reposed in himself. To the House of Brunswick tlnis country 
stood, in an eminent degi^ee, indebted ; and, indeed, few princes ever deserved 
the love of their subjects more than the princes of that House. Since their 
accession to the throne, their government had been such as to render it 
highly improbable that there would ever be ground for an act of exclusion 
to pass, to set aside one of their heirs from the succession, or that such a 
circumstance would ever become a necessary subject of contemplation. If 
the princes of the House of Brunswick had, at any time, differed with their 
subjects, it had been only on collateral points, which had been easily adjusted 
in Parliament. No one of the princes of that House had ever made any 
attempt against the constitution of the country ; although, had such a mis- 
chievous design been meditated, a i^arty could have been found in existence, 
and ready to abet them in any scheme, the blackest and most fatal that ever 
tyrant devised against the liberties or the happiness of his subjects. "The 
love, therefore, of the people was due to the illustrious •^\mily on the throne, 
in so peculiar and eminent a degree, that every circumstance which looked 
as if it could at any distance endanger the hereditary right of the House of 
Brunswick to the succession, ought to be guarded against with peculiar 
jealousy. 

“ Exclusive of the concurrence of the public voice, not only the spirit of 
the constitution pointed out the heir apparent as the fittest person to be 
Regent, but the Act of Settlement might be defeated if his Royal Highness 
were passed by, and the doctrine of the right honourable gentleman carried 
into effect. In adhering to the principles of the Act of Settlement, there 
could bo no danger, ff, as the honourable and learned gentleman had said, 
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there should be a Prince of Wales whose political principles were so 
depfaved, that, in opposition to his pwn natural interests, he should fal- 
low the example of Charles the First or James the Second, either, in 
one instance, indicating a determination to become a tyrant and destroy the 
liberties of his subjects, by subverting the constitution, or, in the other, by 
connecting himself with France and the political enemies of his country, so that 
everything fatal was to be dreaded from his government, such a Prince of 
Wales ought to be excluded ^rom the regency, in like maimer as he un- 
dpubtedly would be excluded from the throne, on the natural demise of his 
father, or predecessor. But, then, the bill of exclusion to pass in such a case 
must be the work of the complete legislature, and not the act of two branches 
only of the legislature. Let the committee consider the danger of making 
any other person Regent besides the Prince of Wales! If the two Houses 
could choose a Regent, they might choose whom they pleased ; they might 
choose a foreigner, a papist (for the law defines not the Regent) who, while 
he held the power of the third estate, might prevail on the other two 
branches of the legislature to concur with him in altering or setting aside 
the succession, and turning away the House of Brunswick and putting them 
in the situation of the House of Stuart. 

“ He perceived that this doctrine was deemed e.xtravagant, but he meant 
to put an extravagant case; he had not, however, put an impossible one ; 
let them turn to the favourite period of our history — favourite, at least, witli 
the other side of the House that day — the reign of Henry the Sixth, and they 
would find that Richard, Duke of York, took advantage of his jiower as 
Protector of the kingdom, and actually disinherited the Prince of Wales and 
the whole line of Lancaster, though they were more nearly allied and had 
much better pretensions to the Crown than the House of York. The same 
dismal scene which had disgraced our annals at that period, might be acted 
over again, if the two Houses of Parliament ever concurred to subvert the 
constitution, by assuming to themselves the exercise of the royal prerogative, 
and arrogating the right to legislate and make law in the teeth of the statute 
of the 13th of Charles the Second,* which he had, on a former day, found 
occasion to mention, and which not only declared that the two Houses of 
Parliament could not^prake laws without the consent and concurrence of the 
King, but also declared, that whoever should presume to affirm the cotitrary, 
should incur the pains and penalties of a praemunire, f 

“ To make a law for the appointment of a Regent, ho considen-'d, so far as 

♦ C. 1. 

t That is, that, upon conviction, he shall ho put out of the King’s protection, his 
lands, goods, and chattels, forfeited to the King ; and that he shall remain in i>ri8on at 
the King^s pleasure. “ Die terrible penalties of a prtemunire are dtaio uncod by a great 
variety of statutes, yet prosecutions upon a prauutinire are unheard of hi our courts. 
There is only one instance of such a prosecution in the state trials, in which case tlu; 
penalties of a praemunire were inflicted upon some persons, for refushn; to take 4h(' 
oaths of allegianco in the reign of Charles II. H:irg. St. Tr, vol. ii. p. ( ‘liifty’s 

Blackstone, vol. iv. p, 118, nolo. 
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it went, as a conversion of the succession to the monarchy from heredltat}- to 
elective ; and what sort of a constitution that was which had an elective 
monarchy, Poland, and the miserable condition of its subjects, sufficiently^ 
evinced. The right to make laws rested only in the legislature complete, 
and not in the concurrence of any two branches of it. Upon that very 
principle was our constitution built, and on the preservation of it did its 
existence depend. Were the case otherwise, the constitution might be 
easily destroyed, because if two branches could assume the power to make 
law, they might, in that law, change the genius of the third estate. The 
present situation of affairs had been compared to the Revolution, but, in 
fact, it was in nowise similar. The throne had then been declared vacant, and 
the rest of the constitution remained. Now, the throne was declared' full, 
but its authority was suspended. At the period of the Revolution, the Con- 
vention which was then assembled, conscious that they could not make any 
change in the genius of the monarchy until they had a head, first restored 
the third estate, and then defined its power. Whereas the committee were 
called on to proceed in a different way; first, to new-cast the office, and 
then to declare the officer. And what must be the situation of a Regent 
elected by that House ? He must be a pageant, a puppet, a creature of 
their own, sine pondere corpus^ an insult and a mockery on every^ maxim of 
government 

Mr. Fox defined the nature and character of the three estates. The con- 
stitution s\ipposed each of its three branches to be independent of the other 
two, and actually hostile ; and if that principle were once given up, there 
would be an end to our political freedom. Suppose that the Crown and the 
House of Lords could make laws without the concurrence of the House of 
Commons, or the Crown and the Commons independent of the Lords, or the 
two Houses of Parliament without the Crown ; in cither case the constitution 
was gone. The safety of the whole depended on the jealousy of each against 
the others ; not on the patriotism of any one branch of the legislature, but 
rather on the separate interests of the three, concurring, through different 
views, to one general good — the benefit of the community; a principle 
congenial to human nature, prone to the extension of power, and tq. the 
depression of a rival ! All these principles and arrangements would be 
destroyed by the present project, which would radically alter the govern- 
ment, and, of consequence, overturn the constitution. 

Mr. Fox explained the particular powers of the Crown to defend itself 
against any encroachment on the part of the Commons, or to resist any 
faction in the House of Lords. In the one case, by a dissolution, the King 
might resist the attempt on his prerogative, and by an increase of the 
peerage he might quell the other. The power of giving or withholding an 
assent to any bill, operated equally against the single design of one, or the 
confederate union of both Houses to trench on the constitutional rights of the 
Crown; and great, as it was obvious, would be the disadvantage of subjecting 
the Sovereign to such difficulties as he would he liable to encounter were the 
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power of dissolution, of increasing the peerage, and of the right of giving 
or withholding the assent to bills, taken away. If there was to be a mon- 
arch, the monarchical power ought to be entire, and for this indisputable 
reason, because the name and rank of a King, without the possession of regal 
powers, was a being which did not come within the reach of human concep- 
tion. If it appeared to the House that the royal prerogative ought to be 
circumscribed, let them invest a proper person with it, and then openly 
but manfully contend for the circumscription or diminution of its powers ; 
but to aim at an adversary iifcapable of resistance was neither brave nor 
nolble.” 

Mr. Fox pointed out the danger of making the Regency elective, and of 
the two Houses setting aside the hereditary right to^^^it ; insisting that the 
possession of the Crown, and of the executive authority, must, in the nature 
of things, be governed by the same principles. In order to illustrate this, he 
put the case of a Polander asking an Englishman whether the monarchy of 
Great Britain was hereditary or elective ? Any man familiar with the theory 
of the constitution would naturally think, that the ready answer would be 
that it was hereditary. But if the doctrine of that day prevailed, the answer 
must be, “ I cannot tell ; ask his Majesty’s physicians. When the King of 
England is in good health, the monarchy is hereditary ; hut when he is ill, 
and incapable of exercising the sovereign authority, it is elective.” The 
assertion that the British monarchy was elective, was, however, so palpably 
hostile to the principles of the constitution, that it would not be tolerated for 
a moment. How, then, was the difficulty to be surmounted ? A subtle and 
politic lawyer might be found, who would plausibly advance, that though it 
must be allowed that the monarchy was hereditary, the executive power 
might be elective. Thus, the Crown and its functions might he separated, 
as if they were in their nature distinct ; whereas the one was the essence, 
and the other the name. Mr. Fox here pursued his argument in an 
hypothetical dialogue between the Englishman and the Pole, with the 
occasional aid of the politic lawyer, to reconcile contradictions and explain 
apparent impossibilities, ridiculing the argument of the gentlemen of the 
long, robe, that the jiolitical, as well as the natural, capacity of the King 
remained whole and entire, although he was declared incapable of exercising 
his regal functions. '**If the Crown were to have no functions, why there 
should be a Kfng was beyond his imagination to discover. The legal 
metaphysics which distinguished between the Crown and its functions, 
were to him unintelligible. The investigators should be* schoolmen and 
not statesmen, fitter for colleges of disputation than a British House of 
Commons, if a question that so deeply involved the existence of the consti- 
tution were to be thus discussed : and where was that famous dictum to be 
found, that expressly described the Crown as guarded by such sanctity, and 
left its powers at the mercy of every assailant ? ” 

Having contended that such was the absurdity of legal metaphysics, and 
called upon the gownsmen to show him the dictum which supported the 
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opposito assertion, that the Prince of Wales had no more right to exercise the 
sovereign anthority during his Majesty’s incapacity than any other individual 
subject, Mr. Fox adverted to a part of the arguipent advanced against him, 
and including an allegation, that he had deserted the cause which he had 
heretofore been supposed to claim the peculiar merit of standing forth on 
all occasions to defend ; and thus manifested an inattention to the privileges 
of the House of Commons against the encroachments of the prerogatives of 
the Crown. Upon this occasion, Mr. Fox remarked, “ that his own resist- 
ance against the latter, when it had been thought increasing unconstitu- 
tionally, was well known. The influence of the Crown had been more than 
once checked in that House, and, he really believed, to the advantage of the 
people. Whenever the executive authority was urged beyond its reasonable 
extent it ought to be resisted ; and he carried his ideas on that head so far, 
that he had not scrupled to declare that the supplies ought to be stopped 
if the royal assent were refused to a constitutional curtailment of any ob- 
noxious and dangerous prerogative. Moderate men, he was aware, thought 
this a violent doctrine ; but he had uniformly maintained it ; and the public 
had derived advantage from its having been carried into effect. He desired 
to ask, however, if this was an occasion for exercising the constitutional 
power of resisting the prerogative or the influence of the Crown in that 
House ? He had ever made it his pride to combat with the Crotvn in the 
plenitude of its power and the fulness of its authority; he wished not to 
trample on its rights, while it lay extended at their feet, deprived of its 
functions, and incapable of resistance. Let. the right honourable gentleman 
pride himself on a victory obtained against a defenceless foe ! Let him boast 
of a triumph where no battle had been fought, and, consequently, where no 
glory could be obtained ! Let him take advantage of the calamities of human 
nature ; let him, like an unfeeling lord of the manor, riot in the riches to be 
acquired by plundering shipwrecks, by rigorously asserting a right to the 
waifs, estrays, deodands, and all the accumulated produce of the various 
accidents which misfortune could throw into his power ! Let it not be 
my boast,” said Mr. Fox, “ to have gained such victories, obtained such 
triumphs, or availed myself of wealth so acquired !” 

Mr. Fox declared, that all the labour of the committee appointed to 
search for precedents had been fruitless, for that not olfe of the precedents 
applied. If they tended to prove anything, it was to establish the Prince’s 
right ; since, in all of them, tlio nearest relative to the Crown, if in the 
kingdom, and especially if a Prince of Wales, had been appointed the 
Tlegcnt. In the reign of Edward the Third, his son, commonly called the 
Black Prince, was declared llegent at only thirteen years of age, during the 
invasion of France by bis father ; and, afterwards, during the absence of Ed- 
ward and the Prince, his brother, Lionel, Duke of Clarence, was appointed. 
The regencies in the reign of Henry the Sixth proved the right of the Prince 
of \y ales the more fully, because in that reign the right of the Prince of Wales 
was recognistnl, although he was not a year old, in the very patent which 
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appointed the Duke of York Protector.”* Mr. Fox now observed, that 
“an honourable gentleman f had, in the course of the debate, chosen to 
remark, that the right honourable the" Chancellor of the Exchequer stood 
higher in the opinion of the public, at present, than he (Mr. Fox) did. 
Before any gentleman took upon himself to pronounce on such topics, he 
ought to be sure that he was right in his assertion. He had every reason 
to believe that the honourable gentleman was mistaken in what he had 
asserted, having lately had an opportunity of meeting his constituents, and 
having then received the most unequivocal and flattering proofs of their 
confidence and kindness. He agreed, however, most cordially with that 
honourable gentleman in every observation that he had made, of the 
probable efibets of the present motion, if persisted in, with regard to 
Ireland, and fhe creation of a difference between the two Houses of 
Parliament. With respect to Ireland, if the two Houses of the British 
Parliament named the Prince of Wales as Regent of right, most probably 
the Parliament of Ireland would do the same ; if they speculated, the Irish 
Parliament would speculate. J Let them decide.^.^ely, and their decision 
would be followed as an, example. If the" question of right were but once 
set afloat, it wofuld become impossible to say to what extent it might be 
carried.” 

Mr. Fox'^said, “ he would again call in question the necessity for the 
present proceeding, and urge the fallacy of pretending that the ojunion 
which he, as a private member of that House, had delivered, and the opinion 
which his noble and learned friend (I^ord Loughborough) had delivered 
elsewhere, made it necessary. He reprobated the indecency of selecting the 
arguments of his noble and learned friend, and falsely applying them merely 
for the purpose of placing them in a ridiculous point of view. The right 
honourable gentleman must have known that the arguments of his noble 
and learned friend were arguments merely advanced to prove that the 
Prince of Wales, as Prince of Wales and heir apparent, had rights peculiar 
and distinct from those of ordinary subjects, and not with a view to prove 

♦ It was provided that the Prince of Wales should succeed to the regency when he 
came pf age, 

t Mr. E. Bastard, member for Dartmouth. 

X The Houses of LorfiSj and Commons in Ireland voted an address to the Prince of 
Wales, “ to rcquestfhim to take upon himself the government of that rc^alin, during 
his Majesty’s indisposition, under the style and title of Priiujo lUigent of Ireland, 
exercising and tadministcriug, in his Majesty’s name, all regal powers, jurisclielions, 
and prerogatives,” A dejuitation from both Houses waited upon the Ijord-Iaeuteruint, 
the Marquis of Buckingham, requesting him to transmit thti address to liis Royal 
Highness; but he declined doing so, because, he R.aid, “I cannot consider myself 
warranted to lay before the Prince of Wales an address, purporting to invest his 
Royal Highness with powers to take upon him the government of this nation, before 
he shall be, by law, enabled so to do.” Delegates were then appointed by the tw^o 
Houses to present the address to )iis Royal Highness, which was done accordingly on 
the 27th of Februjiry, 1789, On the 24th of February, however, the Lord Chanc(.*ilor, 
in the House of Lords, had amiounced the recovei v of liis Majesty. — Vide posty p. 322. 
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his right to exercise the sovereign: authority. The manner, therefore, in 
which the right honourable gentleman had answered those arguments be- 
trayed a narrowness of mind which he had not imagined the right honoorable 
gentleman would have condescended to have acknowledged.” 

Mr. Fox “ desired to know the use of bringing forward a question of 
fight, when the expediency of constituting the Prince of Wales Regent was, 
on all hands, agreed upon. He charged the right honourable the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with a determination to legislate, without the power to do 
so effectually, which would alter the genius of the third estate, without any 
crime alleged against either the Sovereign, declared for the present incapable 
to exercise the royal authority, or the intended Regent. If they could make 
whom they pleased Regent, they could appoint the Regent for a day, a 
month, or a year, turning the monarchy into a republic, as .had been the 
case with Rome. And while the right honourable gentleman denied that 
the Prince of Wales had any more right than he himself had, he confessed 
it would be a breach of duty to think of any other Regent — and all this for 
the paltry triumph of a vote over him, and to insult a Prince, whose favour 
he was conscious he had not deserved !” 

Mr. Fox declared “ he was ready to admit, that the right honourable 
gentleman’s Administration had been, in some respects, entitled to praise ; 
he was ready to say what were the parts that, in his opinion, mobt deserved 
commendation, and as willing to give them his applause as any member of 
that House. What he alluded to, were the measures adopted to detach 
Holland from its connexion with France.’^' The whole conduct of that 
transaction, as well as its issue, was wise and vigorous, laudable and 
effectual ; and he was happy to^take that opportunity of delivering his 
sentiments concerning the right honourable gentleman’s ministerial conduct 
upon that occasion. Of his other measures he certainly entertained a very 
different opinion. The right honourable gentleman, however, appeared to 
have been so long in the possession of power, that he could not endure to 
part with it ; he had experienced the full favour of the Crown, and enjoyed 
the advantage of exerting all its prerogatives ; and finding the operation of 
the whole not too much for the successful carrying on of the Government, 
he had determined to cripple his successors, and deprive them of the same 

* The alliance of France had been coiu'ted by a faction which had rebelled against 
the Stadtholdcr ; and the French Cabinet had endeavoured to encourage that rebellion, 
■with a view to establish such an influence in the councils of the United Provinces, as 
would eftectually prevent them from forming any connexion with England, and secure 
their attachment to, if not then dependence on, France, Wlien the French Cabinet noti- 
fied to the English Court its determination to render to the States of Holland the assist- 
ance which they had roqiiirod, it was replied, that, in the event of the hostile interposition 
of France, Great Britain woiild take an active part in the contest ; and immediate 
directions were issued for increasing our naval and military force. A quiet arrange- 
ment was shortly afterwards concluded, by which the interference of either nation was 
explicitly renounced, and all warlike preparations discontinued. — Gifford's Life of 
Pitt, Yol. i. p. 445 et scg. 
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advantages which he had possessed — ^and thus circumscribe their power to 
ser%'e their country— as if he dreaded that they would share his fame, CiCt 
the right honourable gentleman for a moment suppose, that the business of 
detaching Holland from France, or any contingency of equal importance, 
remained to be executed ; he must know that there would be no power in 
the country to seize the advantage, if the right honourable gentleman’s 
prinoiples were right. For his own part,” Mr. Fox declared, that “ he could 
not avoid calling most fervently upon every honest member of that House 
not to vote without perfectly understanding what the question went to, as 
well as the other resolutions. With regard to the right honourable 
gentleman’s motives, he knew not what they were ; but if there were an 
ambitious man in that House, who designed to drive the empire into confu- 
sion, his conduct, he conceived, would be exactly that which the right 
honourable gentleman had pursued. 

“ The resolutions moved, appeared, in his opinion, insidiously calculated 
to convey a censure on the sentiments which he delivered, while they served 
as an instrument of evasion of an assertion, highly revolting to the public 
mind, made by the right honourable gentleman himself. This he reprobated 
as a pitiful shift totally irreconcilable with the confidence which the right 
honourable gentleman placed in the cx})ectation of a majority. In majori- 
ties,” Mr. l^ox declared, “ he had no great trust ; he had for many years had 
the mortification to find himself in a minority in that House ; and yet upon 
a change of situation, he had generally found that the majority, who had 
before divided against him, divided with him. For more than eighteen 
years of his political life had ho been obliged to stem the torrent of power, 
and sometimes he had enjoyed the satisfaction of finding himself in a 
mljority of the same Parliament, of which, in the prosecution of the same 
principles and the declarations of the same designs, he had before been only 
supported by a minority.” 

The question was then put upon the motion made by Lord North ; when 
there appeared : Yeas, 204 ; Noes, 268. The second and third resolutions 
were then severally put, and carried without further debate. On the 18th, 
the iipouse adjourned, on account of the illness of Mr. Fox, to the day 
following ; when Mr. Pitt, being called upon to inform the House more 
distinctly of the mod&* of proceeding he intended to adopt, stated that “as in 
contemplation of law, his Majesty’s political capacity was entire, he should 
propose that their proceedings should be under the royal authority, 
delegated by a commission under the great seal. That commissioners so 
appointed should open the Parliament in the name of his Majesty, in the 
usual form, and afterwards give the royal assent to such bills as might bo 
passed by the two Houses, for appointing a Regent to exercise so much of 
the royal authority as was necessary to be exercised during his Majesty’s 
indisposition. This he conceived to be the only mode of proceeding that 
could be adopted consistently with the principles of the constitution.” '^’he 
report from the committee being then brought up, and the first resolution 
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read and agreed to, the second was objected to; and it was moved, by way 
of amendment, first, that the words “ right and ” should be left out of the 
resolution; and afterwards, that instead of the words, “in shch manner as 
the exigency of the case may appear to them to require,” the following 
should be inserted: — “by presenting an address to the Prince of Wales, 
heir apparent, and of full age, beseeching him to take upon himself the 
administration of the civil and military government of the kingdom, during 
the continuance of his Majesty’s indisposition, and no longer.” These 
amendments were moved by Mr. Dempster and Mr. Powys, and negatived 
without a division. The third resolution being then read, Mr. Dempster 
again moved an amendment upon it, the debate on which was adjourned to 
the twenty-second. 

December 22nd. The order of the day being moved for resuming the 
adjourned debate, the Speaker read the motion which had been made by 
Mr. Dempster for the amendment to the third resolution.* The amendment 
was to leave out from the word “ determine” to the end of the resolution, in 
order to insert these words, “ Humbly to address his Iloyal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, to take the care of the administration of the civil and 
military government of the kingdom, during the continuance of his Majesty's 
indisposition, and no longer,” instead thereof. After the amendment had 
been opposed by the Solicitor-General, Sir John Scott, and supported by 
Mr. Burke, Sir John Aubrey, Lord Fielding, and Lord North, 

Mr. Fox rose. He said that, “he would treat the important subject be- 
fore the House in as short a manner as possible, but if he should be obliged 
to detain them for any length of time, they must impute it as much to <!le 
extraordinary doctrines which had been thrown out that night, as to the 
anxiety which he might have to press his own opinions upon their attention. 
He wished to have had an opportunity of speaking immediately after the 
honourable and learned gentleman, the Solicitor-General, whose doctrines had 
struck him as highly inconsistent with the conclusions which he had drawn 
from them ; and whose whole train of reasoning on the subject was, his 
mind, enveloped in a nice kind of legal metaphysics, admirably calculated to 
confound the plain understandings of unlearned men, huF which, when stripped 
of its coverings, would appear to be totally inapplicable to the subject. 

“ There were two positions of the honourable and learned gentleman which 
he was particularly anxious to recall to the memory of the House, and which, 
in all that he should have occasion to dwell upon, he bogged gentlemen to 
bear in mind and carry with them. The first was a general maxim, implying 
‘ that the power which necessity creates, necessity also limits.’ The second 
was, ‘ that in this and every other exigency, the two Houses of Parliament 
were bound to search for, discover, and act by what is the law according to 


* Bee thii'd resolution, miie^ p. 287. 
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the forms of the constitution.’ These two principal points in the honourable 
and learned gentleman’s speech he wished to carry in his mind and to reason 
from ; and acting upon the last of these doctrines, he agreed that it was a 
fundamental duty to inquire and ascertain the distinction between the powers 
of the House in what they could do by resolution and address, and what 
they could do by bill ; that was to say, what they could do as a complete 
and distinct proceeding of their own, independent of the other branches 
of the Legislature ; and what they could do as making a part of, and in 
conjunction with the other two Houses of Parliament. That this was their 
duty he perfectly agreed with the honourahle and learned gentleman ; 
and he was equally disposed with him to hold sacred and to regard the 
forms of the constitution ; but he held them sacred only in so far as they 
were the outguards and protectors of the main body of the constitution. 
The moment that they ceased to be the guardians and became the betrayers, 
he could no longer venerate the forms, but must instantly refer to the sub- 
stance and essence of the constitution. If a violent infringement should he 
made on any of the fundamental principles of the system which they all 
professed to revere, and this attack were made under the specious disguise of 
the outwiird forms of the constitution which it was intended to undermine, 
could he hesitate for a moment which part he was to take, that of the forms 
or that of the substance.^ There could not be a moment’s delay, and he 
therefore, in the present discussion, felt it to be his first duty to inquire 
whether the measures now proposed were not in direct hostility to the prin- 
ciples of the constitution, while by a miserable juggle and a fraud they pre- 
tended to be consistent with the forms. 

“ For his own part he should conceive, that in the present exigency there 
were three courses to be pursued, of which, whether that proposed in the 
amendment by the honourable gentleman (Mr. Dempster) might be the best 
or not, that proposed by the right honourable the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was manifestly the worst. And this he thought he should be able to 
make evident, even taking the matter up on the right honourable gentleman’s 
own ground — the hollow, miserable, and defective ground of precedent. 
That of King Henry the Sixth had been most particularly insisted on. Now, 
thougli he could not allow that the minority of a King with the temporary 
incapacity from disease Averc analogous, he would not hesitate to examine the 
precedent of Henry the Sixth and compare it with the present. On the death 
of Henry the Fifth a commission was issued under the great seal, appointing 
the Duke of Gloucester to the Regency, with full powers to exercise the royal 
authority, and to use his discretion fully and freely in trust for the minor 
King. By this first step, the third estate was restored before the two Houses 
took upon them to do any one act in the shape of legislation ; and the Regent 
being thus vested with the full exercise of the prerogative, the Parliament 
was able to confirm by one act the first measure of the issuing of the com- 
mission, If that proceeding had been followed in the present case, wouM 
our situation have boon the same as it then was, or as it would be if the 
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measnre proposed by the right honourable gentleman were adopted ? By 
that measure it was proposed, that instead of the lineal successor, invested 
with full discretion, the two Houses should nominate and invest a creature of 
their own, not with discretionary power, but with a ministerial authority to 
affix the great seal to whatever they should choose to pass. The precedent 
of Henry the Sixth militated directly against the course now proposed. That 
precedent clearly went to the nomination of the next lineal successor to the 
Grown, and to his investment with all the functions of royalty, whereas the 
proposed course was to set up an intermediate person out of the line of suc- 
cession, and to take from him all discretion. The absurdity of this proceed- 
ing was equal to, its indecency. This creature of the two Houses was to be 
bound to give the royal assent. Was it ever heard of or imagined before, 
that there could be a power of giving assent without a power also of dissent- 
ing? The very term demonstrated the absurdity. A person’s consenting to 
a thing evidently implied that he had the power not to consent. There was 
a person to be set up without power, without discretion, and yet this pageant 
was to give the form of a Parliamentary act to the proceedings of the two 
Houses. By the precedent in the commencement of the reign of Henry the 
Sixth the Regent was invested with the power of the royal negative, and with 
the corresponding and essential powers of proroguing or dissolving, and of 
convening Parliaments. By this, in the first instance, the three ‘^stales were 
restored to their several functions, and the Parliament being made complete, 
they were able, by an act of legislation, to justify and legalize the measure by 
which they were thus established. The precedent of Henry the Sixth then 
pointed out to the House these two important facts : — 1. That the power was 
given, in the first instance, to the next in succession to the Crown ; and in this 
nomination the full, absolute authority of the Sovereign was entrusted to him. 
2. That, though afterwards limitations were put to the Duke’s exercise of 
the prerogative, the limitations were made in full Parliament, when the Duke 
constituted the third estate, and when, from each of the bills restraining his 
authority, he might have withh olden his assent. 

“ These two historical facts were contained in this precedent, and though 
the Duke of Gloucester afterwards complained of the limitations which were 
made, his complaint was unjust, since they were made with his known con- 
sent. He was by no means of opinion that the precedent of Henry the Sixth 
would bear him out as a guide which they ought to follow ; but there was 
one point which it forcibly demonstrated, that in vesting the royal authority 
in the next in succession, our ancestors clearly understood that they were 
acting consistently with the spirit of the constitution. The particulars of the 
case were curious : — On the death of Henry the Fifth, the Bishop of Durham, 
then lord chancellor, delivered the great seal into the hands of the infant King, 
then nine months old, and the Duke of Gloucester, of his own authority, 
delivered it into the hands of the Master of the Rolls, by whom it was 
u^ed. This was rather a strong measure, and although, in the Parliament 
which succeeded, acts of indiemnity were passed for almost every other 
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measure, yet no act of indemnity was passed for this, so convinced were our 
ancestors of that day of the propriety of vesting the royal authority in the 
next line of succession* 

“ Upon this occasion he was ready to acknowledge that he could not put 
any value on the subsequent acts of the Parliament of that miserable reign. 
They who proceeded to lengths so astonishingly absurd as to declare the 
minor King fit to reign at the age of eight, and again at the age of nine, and 
who declared him incapable to reign when he came to the age of thirteen, 
could not be referred to as models either of wisdom or consistency ; but this 
he asserted that all their proceedings tended to show, that though they 
would not make for his argument, they were directly and strongly against 
that of the right honourable gentleman. 

“ Previous to bis investigation of the other precedents he must state, that 
taking them altogether they served to divide the subject in two parts, and to 
elucidate two natural points as principles of the constitution. 1. That no 
man ever was to hold the Regency in trust for the Crown, but the next in 
succession. And 2 . That no man was to hold it but with the powers inci- 
dental to the office ; that was, with the powers constitutionally belonging to 
the Crown. These two principles the precedents all contributed to demon- 
strate and strongly inculcate, except in cases where the adherence to them 
was impracliicable. Was there in the present emergency any reason for de- 
parting’ from this safe and constitutional course? and yet what was the 
measure to be pursued ? A commission was to be granted to a person — not 
to the Prince of Wales, not to any branch of the royal family ; and by this 
commission this person was to be created into the third estate of the realm, 
without possessing one of the functions of that estate. 

“ Would the advocates of such measures take upon themselves to ascertain 
whether the two Houses had any such power, which they could derive either 
from precedent, from analogy, from the letter or from the spirit of the consti- 
tution ? No point could be more distinct and more clearly defined than the 
powers and proceedings of the two Houses taken individually, and the 
powers and proceedings of the three estates in conjunction ; and yet, in all 
the agitation of this matter they had been industriously confounded. In 
speaking, therefore, of their separate powers, he would distinguish between 
them thus : when speaking of the two Houses by themselves, he would call 
them the two Houses of Parliament ; when speaking of the three estates in 
their ample form, he would call them the Legislature. It would not be de- 
nied, it would not be dispxited, that the powers of these bodies were com- 
pletely distinct ; and they surely were not to draw precedents from the acts 
of the Legislature for the government of the two Houses : yet all the prece- 
dents on which they were now called upon to proceed 'were acts of the 
Legislature, and they were not to be considered, at this moment, as any 
other than a convention of the two Houses of Parliament. As they were not 
the Legislature, they were not to look for precedents of the Legislature. 
They could be instructed only by precedents in the proceedings of the two 
Houses of Parliament when deprived of the third estate. 
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to which they could truly look for such a precedent On this subject he 
wished to be' clearly understood. If the distinction which he drew in this 
case were capricious and unfounded, he would throw himself open to CGrrec- 
tion; but it was a distinction which in his mind had great weight, and which 
should be seriously considered, when the precedent was brought to bear in 
the present instance. He declared, then, that the case of necessity at the 
Revolution was a necessity not proceeding from accident, but from real 
danger. The vacancy of the Throne did not proceed from the malady of the 
King, as afflicted by Providence, but from the violent infringements which 
the King had made on the liberties of the people, by which their allegiance 
from him had been constitutionally withdrawn; and in the tumult ho had 
fled from their just vengeance. Thus outraged and injured, threatened with 
a foreign enemy in support of a tyrant, there was a necessity in which all 
forms must give way to the substance and essence of the constitution. They 
had not in that necessity the choice of conduct. Their first, bounden, consti- 
tutional duty was to protect themselves against the danger which threatened ; 
and therefore he assumed it as an incontrovertible position, that what they 
did under the immediate pressure of this necessity, did not and could not 
apply to the present necessity. Why? Because the cases were in no degree 
parallel. Our liberties had not been infringed by the monarch, and they 
were not threatened by any pretender ; nor did Franco, or any other foreign 
state, meditate any attack in support of any forfeited right. In the present 
instance there was an interruption occasioned by the temporary derangement 
of the King> while the empire enjoyed a complete peace^ and there was an 
heir apparent of ripe ago and of perfect qualification. The two cases of 
necessity were not similar, and the proceedings of the Convention, springing 
from the necessity, did not apply; but he was ready to acknowledge that 
every proceeding of theirs which could be referred to free agency, and in 
which they were not shackled by the dangers that surrounded them, did apply 
to the present case. 

“ Arguing on these two preliminary positions, if it should be said that the 
Convention overlooked the line of hereditary succession, passed over the 
claim of the Prince of Wales, if there was any Prince of Wales, and also the 
right of Queen Mary, his answer would be, that in doitsg so they acted under 
the pressure of the necessity, well knowing that they could only preserve to 
the kingdom its liberties and constitution, by putting the Crown into the 
hands of a person able to defend and protect them. Their election of King 
William, therefore, he thought an act of positive necessity, which did not 
apply to the present case. The mode of their electing him he considered as 
an act of discretion, and that, therefore, did apply. King William, with all 
his great and glorious qualities, certainly did not possess such a knowledge 
of our constitution as to have had in his mind any preference as to the 
manner in which the Crown should be conferred on him. His education, 
chiefly military, did not load him much to the discussion of the forms of our 
parliamentary proceeding ; and whether it came to him by declaration of the 
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two Houses, by address, or by an act passed with the affectation of legal 
forms, was a matter which he believed would have been indifferent to him, 
and therefore he took it for granted that the Convention acted from their 
own volition. And how did the two Houses act ? They might have ordered 
a new great seal to be made ; they might have created a pageant, and giving 
to themselves the empty form, without the reality or the essence, of a perfect 
Parliament, they might have committed an insulting fraud, and in the mere 
mockery of legislation have passed an impotent act, conveying to King 
William the Crown. But, knowing and feeling the distinct powers possessed 
by the two Houses, and possessed by the Legislature ; knowing that their 
organs were distinct, and that their proceedings could not be confounded, nor 
mistaken the one for the other ; knowing that the two Houses could by their 
organization act only by resolutions and addresses, and that the Legislature 
could again act only by bill and statute ; the Convention proceeded by that 
course which was consistent with their functions — by address. Here was a 
precedent in the Revolution applicable to the present case. Address the 
Prince of Wales to take upon him the exercise of the royal authority, and 
thus by one step make the Legislature complete. The course to be then 
pursued was easy and palpable — pass an act to quiet the minds of the people 
as to the informality of the first measure. He further illustrated the analogy 
of this paft of the precedent of the Revolution, by stating that the Conven- 
tion divided the grievances of which they complained into two classes 
1. Proceeding from the violation of the laws by the tyranny of King James 
the Second ; 2, Proceeding from the inadequacy of the laws to the protection 
of the subject. The first the two Houses thought themselves warranted to 
declare, and properly considered a declaration of their rights to be sufficient. 
The second they as properly left to the Legislature, well knowing that they 
could only be provided for by remedial laws. Upon the whole, therefore, he 
felt himself warranted to assert, that reviewing these two precedents, he dis- 
covered that the precedent of Henry the Sixth, if it did not make exactly for 
him, made directly and totally against the right honourable gentleman. 
That of the Revolution clearly and intelligibly pointed out to the two Houses 
the measure of an address as the true constitutional mode of supplying the 
King’s incapacity. 

“ And yet it was lliot solely by viewing the constitution in its spirit that 
they were taught to avoid the monstrous error of the two Houses attempting 
to legislate. The 13th of Charles the Second expressly declared that the two 
Houses could not make laws without the King. Oh ! but, said the honoura- 
ble and learned gentleman, this statute could not apply, for the King, though 
at present rendered incapable, had still in the eye of the law all his political 
capacity, and the Throne was to all intents and purposes full. The Throne 
being full, but the King incapable, what were they to do ? To appoint a 
person who was to give the royal assent to bills to be passed. Indeed! 
How was this person to know the royal pleasure ? Was he to go to Kew to 
apply to the royal person, whom Providence had deprived of the power of 
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assent or dissent? Human reason revolted from the thetea 

permanent authoritative council to which he could apply? None* Could he 
exercise his own will ? No ; he was deprived of all discretion. To whOtef 
then, only could he apply ? To the two Houses of Parliament that gave him 
being; and thus we had a monster unknown— unheard of in our histoiyl 
We had, indeed, formerly two Houses of Parliament that proceeded first to 
legislate, and then to act. Had the honourable and learned gentleman been 
the then Solicitor^General, instead of Oliver St. John, he would not have felt 
himself at any loss to legalize all the proceedings of the Long Parliament ; he 
would have issued a commission in the name of the King, and, by the creation 
of a pageant, have affixed the great seal to each of the ordinances, and having 
so done, he would have exclaimed, Here are perfect statutes according to law ! 
But the King’s name could not be used against the King’s authority; and 
setting up a man of straw for the purpose of limiting the prerogative, was in 
fact and in truth an infringement and outrage of the royal authority. 

“ He did not mean to combat the doctrine that the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment were competent, by resolution or address, to supply the present defi- 
ciency ; hut he should beg leave to contend that if they proceeded further — 
if they assumed to themselves powers which belonged to the Legislature, and 
proceeded to legislate, the judges would laugh at their acts ; there was not 
a court in which they would be recognised, or a corner of the kingdom in 
which they would have the efficiency of law. Declare the right or the pro- 
priety of the Prince’s taking on him the exercise of the royal authority ; or 
address him in direct terms to assume it ; and Parliament will be enabled 
instantly to put on its legislative authority. Then there would be a third 
estate, and the executive power would fall into the hands of that person who 
was most concerned in the preservation of the Monarchy, and who, by every 
claim of lineage, of hereditary title, of interest, of constitutional pre-emi- 
nence, was pointed out on the emergency to be the Regent during the 
incapacity of his royal father. If instead of this, they proceeded to meta- 
morpliose themselves into the form of the Legislature, what was there but 
their own temperance as a security for the most unconstitutional outrages ? 
While they kept tliem.selves within the limits of their true authority they 
were safe; the moment they went further, jeopardy attended every step, and 
there was no foreseeing what violence and error might elisue. 

“All this, said the honourable and learned gentleman, is very plausible ; 
but during the life of the King there was no person that could have a right 
to act for him. Then why did they presume to confer this right on the Lord 
Chancellor? ^ Oh, but we have a right,’ continued the honourable and learned 
gentleman, ‘ to make the Chancellor do what we please, and to act according 
to our will; but we have no power to permit the Prince of Wales to act 
according to his will,’ By this doctrine they had the power to appoint 
themselves Regents, but no power to appoint the heir apparent. Monstroue 
and andecent incongruity ! 

“ Upon this occasion he should freely admit, that by addressing the Prince 
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of W^eai to take upon him the exercise of royal authority, they did an in^ 
formal act, but it was an act which the necessity of the case was sufficient to 
justify. To make the Chancellor put the great seal to the proposed commis*' 
sion wis also informal. Let the two acts be examined and compared. Do the 
first, and the Prince instantly holds the Parliament-^the Legislature Is com- 
plete, and the informal act may be ratified. If the Chancellor puts the great 
seal to whatever bill the two Houses shall pass, not a step is gained, for the 
remedy itself is also unconstitutional and inefficient.* You propose one 
means, we propose another. Our proposition instantly re-produces legisla- 
ture ; yours, a monster unknown to the constitution. We do all that the 
necessity requires ; you do infinitely more ; and here we come to the maxim, 
that the power which necessity creates, necessity also limits. We do but 
one informal act; you, two or more. You proceed to choose an inconvenient 
Eegent, for the purpose of getting at the convenient E-egent, whom we reach 
at once. We proceed to limit his power— if it must be limited — ^legally, 
when the Legislature is complete ; you proceed to do this when there exists 
in the country no power that is competent to the measure. You do that 
by a fraud and a fiction which we do constitutionally and legally. We do 
that with the perfect organs of the Legislature, which you cannot do without 
breaking through the real functions of the two Houses of Parliament.” 

Mr. Fox concluded with some observations on the words of the resolution. 

He had,” he said, “ in the course of this discussion, thrown out an opinion 
that a right attached to the heir apparent to exercise the functions of royalty 
during the incapacity of the King, and that the two Houses should recognise 
this right, and put him in possession of it. In opposition to this opinion, 
the two Houses had come to a resolution, that they alone possessed the right 
of nominating to the regency ; but at the same time declaring they thought 
the Prince the most proper person to be appointed. Bowing to their 
decision, he now wished them to go on, and to appoint the Prince Regent. 
Instead of this, what was the language and spirit of the next resolution ? 
That they have no right, that they cannot appoint him. They must first do 
what never was done before in the history of this country ; they must first 
fornj themselves into a legislature. Thus they first make a declaration of a 
right purely abstract ; and having made it, they shrink from the exercise of 
the right they have* arrogated. He then warned the House against the 
adoption of specious pretexts, by which, under the colour of original prin- 
ciples, they were to assume powers inconsistent with the spirit of the 
constitution. There was no way so certain of bringing the popular branch 
of the legislature into popular odium, as by deviating from the precise path 
marked out for it in the constitution, and straying within the limits of the 
other two, which it was their duty to watch, but never to invade.” 

On a division, the amendment was lost by a majority of 251 to 178, The 
resolutions were then delivered to the Lords at a Conference ; and, after 
considerable debate, they were finally agreed to by that House on the 29th 
of December. At this period, an adjournment of the House of Commons, 
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occasioned at first by the indisposition, and a day or two afterwards by the 
death, of the Speaker,’*^ took place until the 5th of January, when Mr* Pitt 
gave notice that he should, on the following day, state to the House the 
restrietiohs he should propose to be annexed to the office of Regent* 

When the resolutions before stated f had been agreed to by the Houses of 
Lords ai\d Commons, Mr. Pitt submitted the outlines of the plan which he 
had formed for the constitution of a regency to the Prince of Wales, in the 
following letter : — ♦ 

0 

“ Siu, 

“ The proceedings in Parliament being now brought to a point which 
will render it necessary to propose to the House of Commons the particular 
measures to be taken for supplying the defect of the personal exercise of the 
royal authority, during the present interval, and your Royal Highness having 
some time since signified your pleasure that any communication on this subject 
should be in writing, I take the liberty of respectfully entreating your Royal 
Highness’s permission to submit to your consideration the outlines of the 
plan which his Majesty’s confidential servants humbly conceive (according 
to the best judgment which they are able to form) to be proper to be 
proposed in the present circumstances. 

“ It is their humble opinion that your Royal Highness should be em- 
powered to exercise the royal authority in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, during his Majesty’s illness, and to do all acts which might legally 
be done by his Majesty ; with provisions, nevertheless, that the care of his 
Majesty’s royal person, and the management of his Majesty’s household, and 
the direction and appointment of the officers and servants therein, should be 
in the Queen, under such regulations as may be thought necessary. That 
the power to be exercised by your Royal Highness should not extend to the 
granting the real or personal property of the King, (except as far as relates 
to the renewal of leases), to the granting any office in reversion, or to the 
granting, fur any other term than during his Majesty’s pleasure, any pension, 
or any office whatever, except such as must, by law, be granted for life, or 
during good behaviour ; nor to the granting any rank or dignity oif the 
peerage of this realm to any person except his Majesty’s issue who shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one 3 'ears. 

“ These are the chief points which have occurred to his Majesty’s servants. 
I beg leave to add, that their ideas are formed on the supposition that his 
Majesty’s illness is only temporary, and maybe of no long duration. It may 
be difficult to fix beforehand the precise period for which these provisions 
ought to last ; but if, unfortunately, his Majesty’s recovery should be pro- 
tracted to a more distant period than there is reason at present to imagine, 

* Mr. William Grenville, brother of Lord Temple, was elected to succeed Mr. Corn- 
w’ali^ tlie late Speaker, 
t Anffi, p. 287. 
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it will be open hereafter to the wisdom of Parliament to reoonsider these 
provisions, whenever the circumstances appear to call for it. 

‘‘ If your Koyal Highness should be pleased to require any further expla- 
nation on the subject, and should condescend to signify your orderKS that I 
should have the honour of attending your Royal Highness for that purpose, 
or to intimate any other mode in which your Royal Highness may wish to 
receive such explanation, I shall respectfully wait your Royal Highness’s 
commands. I have the honour to be, with the utmost deference and sub- 
mission, Sir, your Royal Highness’s most dutiful and devoted servant, 

“ Doivning-sireet^ Tuesday Nighty “ W. PiTT.*^ 

“ Deceniher 30, 1788.” 

On the 1st of January, the following answer was delivered by his Royal 
Highness to the Lord Chancellor, to be conveyed to Mr. Pitt — 

“ The Prince of Wales learns from Mr. Pitt’s letter, that the proceedings in 
Parliament are now in a train which enables Mr. Pitt, according to the 
intimation in his former letter, to communicate to the Prince the outlines of 
the plan which his Majesty’s confidential servants conceive to be proper to 
be proposed in the present circumstances. 

“ Concerning the steps already taken by Mr. Pitt, the Prince is silent. 
Nothing done by the two Houses of Parliament can be a proper subject of 
his animadversion ; but when, previously to any discussion in Parliament, 
the outlines of a scheme of government are sent for his consideration, in 
which it is proposed that he shall be personally and principally concerned, 
and by which the royal authority and the public welfare may be* deeply 
affected, the Prince would be unjustifiable were be to withhold an explicit 
declaration of his sentiments. His silence might be construed into a previous 
approbation of a plan, the accomplishment of which every motive of duty to 
his father and Sovereign, as well as of regard for the public interest, obliges 
him to consider as injurious to both. 

J In the state of deep distress in which the Prince and the whole royal 
family were involved, by the heavy calamity which has fallen upon the King, 
and at a moment when government, deprived of its chief energy and support, 
seemed peculiarly to need the cordial and united aid of all descriptions of 
good subjects, it wa^not expected by the Prince that a plan should be offered 
to his considetation by which Government was to be rendered difficult, if 
not impracticable, in the hands of any person intended to represent the 
King’s authority, much less in the hands of his eldest son — the heir apparent 
of his kingdoms, and the person most bound to the maintenance of his 
Majesty’s just prerogatives and authority, as well as most interested in the 
happiness, the prosperity, and the glory of the people. 

* For a long time this letter was attributed to Mr. Sheridan, but in an extract of a 
letter from Sir Gilbert Elliot, afterwards Lord Minto, given by Mr, Moore in his Life of 
Sheridan, Sir Gilbert states, “ that it was originally Burke’s, altered a little, but not 
improved, by Sheridan and others.”— Moore’s Life of Sheridan, vol. ii. 50. 
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‘‘ The Prince forbears to remark on the several parts of the sketch of Hie 
plan laid before him ; he apprehends it must have been formed with suffieietlt 
deliberation to preclude the probability of any argument of his producing an 
alteration of sentiment in the projectors of it. But he trusts, with confidence, 
to tbe'Wisdom and justice of Parliament, when the whole of this subject, and 
the circumstances connected with it, shall come under their deliberation. 

“ He observes, therefore, only generally on the heads communicated by 
Mr. Pitt, and it is with deep regret the Prince makes the observation, that 
he sees in the contents of that paper a project for producing weakness, dis- 
order, and insecurity in every branch of the administration of affairs— a pro- 
ject for dividing the royal family from each other — for separating the Court 
from the State; and, therefore, by disjoining government from its natural 
and accustomed support, a scheme for disconnecting the authority to com- 
mand service from the power of animating it by reward ; and for allotting 
to the Prince all the invidious duties of government, without the means of 
softening them to the public by any one act of grace, favour, or benignity. 

“ The Prince’s feelings on contemplating this plan are also rendered still 
more painful to him, by observing that it is not founded on any general 
principle, but is calculated to infuse jealousies and suspicions (wholly ground- 
less, he trusts) in that quarter, whose confidence it will ever be the first pride 
of his life to merit and obtain. i 

“ With regard to the motive and object of the limitations and restrictions 
proposed the Prince can have but* little to observe. No light or information 
is offered him by his Majesty’s ministers on these points. They have in- 
formed him what the powers arc which they mean to refuse him, not why 
they are withheld. 

“ The Prince, however, holding, as he does, that it is an undoubted and 
fundamental principle of this constitution that the powers and prerogatives 
of the Crown are vested there as a trust for the benefit of the people ; and 
that they are sacred only as they are necessary to the preservation of that 
poise and balance of the constitution, which experience has proved to he the 
true security of the liberty of the subject — ^must be allowed to observe, that 
the plea of public utility ought to be strong, manifest, and urgent, which 
calls for the extinction or suspension of any one of those essential rights in 
the supreme power or its representative ; or which can justify the Prince in 
consenting that in his person an experiment shall be made to ascertain with 
how small a portion of the kingly power the executive government of this 
country may be carried on. 

“ The Prince has only to add, that if security for his Majesty’s re- 
possessing his rightful government, whenever it shall please Providence, in 
bounty to the country, to remove the calamity with which he is afflicted, be 
any part of the object of this plan, the Prince has only to be convinced that 
any measure is necessary, or even conducive to that end, to be the first to 
urge it as the preliminary and paramount consideration of any settlement in 
which he would consent to share. 
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V If Attention to what 4s presumed might be his Majesty’s feelings and 
wisjhes on the happy day of his recovery be the object, it is with the truest 
sincerity the Prince expresses his firm conviction that no event would be 
more repugnant to the feelings of his royal father than the knowledge that 
the govemment of his son and representative had exhibited the sovereign 
power of the realm in a state of degradation, of curtailed authority and 
diminished energy-«-a state hurtful in practice to the prosperity and good 
govemment of his people, and injurious in its precedent to the security of 
the Monarch and the rights of his family. 

Upon that part of the plan which regards the King’s real and personal 
property, the Prince feels himself compelled to remark, that it was not neces- 
sary for Mr. Pitt nor proper to suggest to the Prince the restraint he proposes 
against the Prince’s granting away the King’s real and personal property. 
The Prince does not conceive that during the King’s life he is, by law, 
entitled to make any such grant ; and he is sure that he has never shown 
the smallest inclination to possess any such power. But it remains with 
Mr. Pitt to consider the eventual interests of the royal family, and to 
provide a proper and natural security against the mismanagement of them 
by others. 

“ The Prince has discharged an indispensable duty in thus giving his free 
opinion on the plan submitted to his consideration. 

“ His conviction of the evils which may arise to the King’s interests, to 
the peace and happiness of the royal family, and to the safety and welfare of 
the nation, from the Govemment of the country remaining longer in its 
present maimed and debilitated state, outweighs in tlie Prince’s mind every 
other consideration, and will determine him to undertake the painful trust 
imposed upon him by the present melancholy necessity (which of all the 
King’s subjects he deplores the most), in full confidence that the affection 
and loyalty to the King, the experienced attachment to the house of Bruns- 
wick, and the generosity which has always distinguished this nation, will 
carry him through the many difficulties inseparable from this most critical 
situation, with comfort to himself, with honour to the King, and with 
advantage to the public- (Signed) 

^^arlton Home, January I 5 /, 1789.” “ G. P.” 

1789. Janmry On the motion, that the order of the day be read, 
Mr, Loveden, the member for Abingdon, rose and moved, “ That a con- 
siderable space of time having elapsed since the examination of the 
physicians with respect to the state of his Majesty’s health, it is necessary 
to know whether any alteration or amendment has taken place, and, 
therefore, that the physicians be called upon to inform this House if the 
present symptoms are such as give reason to hope for the King’s speedy 
recovery.” After much debate, it was ordered that a committee be ap- 
pointed to examine the physicians touching the present state of his 
Majesty’s health, and to report such examination forthwith to the Hduse. 
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When the report was brought up on the 13 tb, by Mr. Pitt, a motion 
made by Mr. Burke, and seconded *by Mr. Windham, that it should be re- 
coipmitted, on account of the groimd of the diderent opinions held by the 
physicians respecting the probability of the King’s recovery not baying 
been iaamined into by the committee. This motion being negatived without 
a division, the report was ordered to be printed, and taken into considera- 
tion in a committee of the whole House on the state of the nation upon 
the Friday following, on which day Mr. Pitt opened his plan to the House. 
The first fou^ resolutions’*^ having been carried, the fifth, relating to the 
King’s household, was postponed to the Monday following. 

January 19/A. Mr. Pitt now moved the fifth resolution, namely, “ That 
the care of his Majesty’s royal person, during the continuance of his Majesty’s 
illness, should be committed to the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, and 
that her Majesty should have power to remove from, and to nominate and 
appoint such persons, as she shall think proper to, the several offices in his 
Majesty’s household, and to dispose, order, and manage, all other matters 
and things relating to the care of his Majesty’s royal person, during the 
time aforesaid : And that for the better enabling her Majesty to discharge 
this importamt trust, it is also expedient that a Council should be appointed 
to advise and assist her Majesty in the several matters aforesaid^ and with 
power, from time to time, as they may see cause, to examine upon oath the 
physicians and others attending his Majesty’s person, touching the state of 
his Majesty’s health, and all matters relative thereto.” Mr. Pitt was sup- 
ported by Mr. Dundas, and the Solicitor *Qeneral.f On the other side. Lord 
Maitland, Mr. Grey, and others, objected to the limitations in general, not 
only as tending to distract and embarrass the new Government, but as 
nugatory and ineffectual for the purpose which they were meant to secure. 

Mr. Fox followed on the same side. After adverting to the remarks which 
had been thrown out on the comparative talents of the two sides of the 
House, he observed, that “ he could not deny that he had a partiality for the 
talents of his friends, and of those with whom he was nearly and closely 

t 

* tirst four resolutions were to the effect that it was tl|L(e opinion of tlie com- 
nuttee : 1st. That the Prince of Wales should exorcise the royal authority in the name 
and on the behalf of his Majesty, under the title of Regent of the Kingdom, subject 
to such limitations and restrictions as should be provided. 2nd. That the power to be 
given to the Prince of Wales should not extend to the granting of any peerage to etny 
person, except his Majesty's issue who should have attained the age of twenty-one 
years. 3rd, That the said power should not extend to the granting of any office in 
reversion, or for any other term than during his Majesty's pleasure, except such 
offices as are by law required to be granted for life, or during good behaviour. 
4th. That the stdd power should not extend to the granting of any part of his 
Majesty's real or personal estate, except so far as related to the renewal of leases.— 
See resolutions at length, Commons* Journals, vol. xliv. p, 83, 

t »:5ir John Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon, 
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cottiect^ by a similarity of opinion and conduct ; but partial as he was to 
their endowments and abilities, he disclaimed that want of candour which 
might induce him to withhold from gentlemen on the other side of the 
House the just praise due to great ingenuity and to eminent talents.. That 
ingenuity and those talents had often been displayed on occasions in wliich 
he differed with them in opinion, and which occasioned him to lament that 
he was compelled to oppose abilities so distinguished; but he must say that 
on the present occasion they had not furnished him with reason for such a 
lamentation. A measure supported with so little argument he never 
witnessed. A debate like the present, in which so much had been said on 
the one side, and so little on the other, he did not recollect ; and in this 
estimate of the matter he must include the very laboured essay of the 
honourable and, learned Solicitor-General. That the subject would not admit 
of defence was manifest from this, that even the honourable and learned 
gentleman, whose education and daily habits furnished him abundantly with 
the modes and forms of reasoning, and who on other topics had shown so 
fruitful a mind, was on this unable to advance a single clear and unso- 
phisticated argument for the measure which he espoused, but had, as 
heretofore, endeavoured to entangle the understandings of gentlemen in the 
intricacies of legal metaphysics. * 

For his# own part, in the discussion of the important question before 
them, he would follow the very proper example of an honourable and learned 
gentleman, whom he did not see in his place, in avoiding the utterance of a 
single word in praise of the personal virtues of the royal and exalted 
characters who were immediately concerned. He would neither speak of 
the virtues of the heir apparent on the one side, nor of her Majesty on the 
other ; such eulogiiims unquestionably were neither political nor perfectly 
manly. To say that which none could contradict, was not manly ; and to 
make the particular virtues of the present royal persons an argument 
either for the adoption or rejection of a great measure, which might in its 
tendency apply to other times and other persons, was surely not political. 
He would rather make the honourable gentleman his model who, at an early 
stage of this business, had said that in discussing it he would not take into 
his view the plan of the regency as it related to the Prince of Wales, but 
as it might relate hereafter to a Prince of Wales : so he would not consider 
the present resolution as it affected the Queen, but as it might affect a 
Queen ; abstracting from the question every personal motive, and viewing 
it as it might apply to other times and other persons, and to its future 
probable consequences on the government and constitution of the kingdom. 
The honourable and learned gentleman had begun his speech with a 
repetition of that doctrine with which he had early started, and frequently 
pressed in debate — the existence and union of the personal and political 
character of his Majesty: ‘ That the King’s political character was, in the 
eye of the law, inseparable from his personal — that it remained entire and 
perfect-**— and would continue so to do until his natural demise.’ This doc- 
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tmmi bad been iirged^ he had wished izi^ 

explained; for bow that person whose pplitical faculties were confessedly 
suspended by a severe visitation of Providence, could still exist in the fqU 
enjoyinent of his political character, was beyond his understanding to 
eoiiiprehexMl. The doctrine partook of, and seemed indeed to be founded 
on, those blind and superstitious notions by which, as they all knew from 
history, human institutions had been deified, and by which, for the purpose, 
perhaps, of impressing a strong and implicit reverence in the minds of the 
multitude, the fables of men were stated to be of divine origin. That resort 
was had in those early times to such means, for wise purposes, by men 
highly gifted, he was not unwilling to admit ; and that even in our own 
.history there might be, and certainly were, among that description of 
persons in our own country who, at different times, bore the epithets of 
tories, high churchmen, and so forth, several who might think that by 
propagating the idea of divine right, they surrounded the person of Majesty 
with a mysterious grandeur and authority, which inspired in an enthusiastic 
people a more prompt and steady obedience. If such were the view in which 
the honourable and learned gentleman wished to consider this mysterious 
character of complete political existence, without political capacity, he could 
only observe on his doctrine, that he took up the superstitions of antiquity 
and rejected the morality ; for while he thus enveloped the sacred person of 
Majesty with a political veil, which, by ancient superstition, was calculated 
to inspire awe and secure obedience, he was labouring to enfeeble the arm of 
Government, to cripple it in all its great and essential parts, to expose it to 
hostile attack and to contumely, to take from it the dignity which apper- 
tained to Itself, and the use for which it was designed towards the people. 
Such was the tendency of this metaphysical doctrine — a doctrine which, 
though it might have found proselytes in the dark and gloomy days of 
antiquity, was not calculated for the intelligence and just understanding of 
the relative duties of Sovereign and subject at the present era. 

“ The honourable and learned gentleman, in the pursuit of his doctrine, 
had said, that his allegiance would continue during the life of the King, 
whatever might be the condition of his mind. That duty, loyalty, affection, 
and every rational sentiment which could animate the breast of an Eh^lish- 
man, would lead them all to venerate, to love, and Jto protect, the sacred 
person of his Majesty, however long and however calamitous his malady 
might prove, was a feeling so predominant, that it was not necessary to take 
up a moment of their time in asserting its existence. But when the honour* 
able and learned gentleman stated this as the definition of allegiance, he 
must enter his protest against it. He, for his part, considered allegiance as 
a reciprocal duty, springing up in the heart in consequence of protection, 
and which was of equal existence. If the honourable and learned gentle- 
man’s definition of allegiance were true, and that it was not dependent either 
on^ the political capacity, or the exercise of political capacity, but on the bare 
personal existence of the King,^ then, all which they had heard that day from 
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a right hoaO'Urable gontlexnan who spoke earl; (Mr. Dundas), 

aiid from the honou^^ gentleman himself, that these limita* 

tions were but temporary, and that the time would come when they must he 
revised, and the full power be given to the Regent, was inconsistent and 
impossible. For whether the King’s malady endured one year or thirty 
years, it was precisely the same in the ^contemplation of this doctrine, and 
the Legislature could not vest the full powers of the Crown in any other 
hands while the person of the King remained. That such were the latent 
designs of gentlemen on the other side of the House he did not doubt; and 
if the honourable and learned gentleman would speak out, he was sensible 
that he would say that this was his feeling and determination on the subject. 
In the present moment, they thought it prudent to conceal this intention. 
Gentlemen, however, could not be deceived — they would compare the argu- 
ment with the assertion. The argument was, that he fel4and acknowledged 
the immutable perfection of the King, to whom he had sworn allegiance. 
The assertion was, that if he did not recover within a short time, the two 
Houses must alter the present arrangement, and give to the Regent full 
authority ! 

“ The honourable and learned gentleman had cursorily mentioned the 
time when, perhaps, it might be proper to review those restrictions. Per- 
haps at thc40nd of a twelvemonth it might be proper. ‘ But,’ says be, ‘ if, 
in the present instance, the House were to limit the duration of them to 
twelve or eighteen months, at which time they should cease of course, and 
the King should recover his faculties but a fortnight after the restraints had 
ceased, what evil consequences might not ensue from that single fortnight of 
uncontrolled power !’ What consequences ? Let us examine,” said Mr. Fox, 
“ what, even in the full stretch of the honourable and learned gentleman’s 
fears, they are likely to be ; and what, on the contrary, are likely to prove 
the consequences of passing this Regency Bill for an indefinite time. In this 
dreadful fortnight, the unrestrained Regent might, perhaps, in the full 
exercise of his authority, dismiss the lords of the bedchamber and change 
the white staves ; nay, perhaps he might send a few gentlemen from the 
Commons up to the House of Peers. What is the mighty evil of this ? At 
the en^ of one fortnight the King re-assumes his power — the bedchamber 
lords are sent for again> and the staves are replaced ; all that remains of the 
evil are the peers who in that space may have been created. Compare this 
sum of evil with that which may ensue from making this regency indefinite 
as to term. The power of restoring to the executive government the just 
prerogatives which belong to the third estate, is taken away, and perhaps 
cannot be resumed. The House of Lords having gained the important point 
of preventing the Regent from adding to their number, may not, and they 
are not likely to, concede it again; and thus, during all the life of the 
Sovereign, if he shall continue indisposed, there would exist no power of 
resorting to that remedy against cabal and confederacy in the House of Lords, 
which the right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself had 
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acknowledged to be a probable otU^ for whic^b^^t^ constitution bad prcmded; 
80 prompt a remedy. The right honourable gentleman himself had; in the 
course of four years, granted forty-two peerages, although in that time he 
had not heard of any confederacy existing in that House against his 
measures* There was, he said, in the breasts of the great men of this 
country such a love for the Crown, that there was ho fear of any factious 
measures being suffered to prevail. The peers were so distinguished for 
their love of the Crown, that there could be no apprehension of danger from 
the party whom he had sent into the House of Peers ; but if the Regent 
were to make peers — if he, for instance, were so lavish of honours as to 
grant forty-two, in imitation of the right honourable gentleman, then such 
a cabal and confederacy might be formed as would endanger the safety of 
the King ! Love for the Crown was to be extinguished if favour came from 
the Regent ! Th» prerogative was harmless while executed under the 
auspices of the right honourable gentleman — it would become dangerous if 
put into the hands of the heir apparent ! Of precisely the same spirit was 
their argument for placing the household in the power of the Queen. In 
her Majesty’s hands it would be helpless, weak, and impotent, if applied to 
any political purpose; it could not affect one measure of the Regent’s 
government ; but if placed in the hands of the Regent, it would inevitably 
prevent kin Majesty’s return to power ! To all this train of paradoxes there 
was one general solution— they wished to insinuate and to propagate the 
base and scandalous idea, however artfully for the time they disguised their 
purposes, that a division might take place between the mother and the son. 
They affected to hold out tolerably intelligible language that the son might 
combine against the mother; but, really, with the idea of leaving to the 
herd to imagine the converse of the proposition, and that, from history, it 
was as probable that the mother might combine against the son. He could 
not utter in terms of sufficient indignation his abhorrence of such a plan ; 
and yet he was ready to confess that the machination for accomplishing the 
purpose was artfully laid. It was founded in an observation of human 
feelings ; it was drawn in the speculation that, though in good minds there 
was a disposition to harmony, yet persons put into a state of competition, 
however nearly connected by blood, by duty, by affection, were thrown into 
a state of mutual jealousy, to a degree inseparabKi from human being. 
Thus we frequently saw that competition endangered the existence of the 
purest and the most tender feelings — that it sometimes broke the most 
intimate connexions; and it was, in truth, a maxim, that nothing charac- 
terised so truly and forcibly the features of a noble and god-like mind, as to 
continue free from jealousy in a state of competition. How much must 
those persons have to answer for, who, with a perfect and complete know- 
ledge of this weakness of human nature, yet wickedly and wantonly pursued 
a measure calculated to involve the empire in the calamity ! He trusted to 
Heaven that the purpose would be prevented. He had confidence in the 
ardent love and noble feelings which animated the bosoms of the distin- 
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guishedi persons ; and he koped that no arti:3ces^ however base— ^no advice, 
however fulsome, would prevail in overthrowing within their breasts the 
sentiment of what they mutually owed to the country. 

" But the right honourable gentleman had remarked, that he was not to 
set up a factiotSI opposition. He was one of those persons who had been so 
long accustomed to opposition, as to have a kindness for it. He was by no 
means unwilling to see an opposition strong, watchful, and systematic, 
because he thought that there might be a sincere as well as a systematic 
opposition. He conceived, however, that no opposition ought to be armed 
with such powers as the present scheme was calculated to give to those who 
should oppose the government of the Regent ; for, as the patronage and 
emoluments of office fairly belonged to the servants of the Crown and to 
those who acted with them, so he thought it an incumbent duty on those 
who opposed Government, by relinquishing all share in|g;hat patronage and 
those emoluments, to give a pledge to the country for the sincerity of their 
opposition. It had been argued by an honourable gentleman, that without 
the household the Regent’s government would have power enough ; that it 
would have power enough for good purposes, and it ought not to have more. 
If it should be found that the Regent ha^ power enough, then surely it be- 
hoved the House to resolve, either on the recovery of the present King or on 
the accessiofi of his successor, to take from the Crowm all those prerogatives 
which were withheld from the. Regent. It should be a principle in all good 
government to give no power which was not actually necessary to its purpose, 
or, in other words, necessary to the power of doing good. The wisdom of 
our ancestors had vested in the hands of the King all the prerogatives of the 
Crown for the purpose of good government ; and now wc were to establish a 
Government without the powers which the Constitution declared to be 
essential to its well-being, 

“ Mr. Fox declared, that in going into office he expected to have the 
power, patronage, and emoluments of office ; the emoluments were of little 
value, as the right honourable gentleman well knew, since every minister 
was obliged to incur expenses fully proportionate. But if he intended to be 
honestly useful, he must have the fair means of Ciirrying those intentions into 
execution. If he had to employ confidential persons in national and necessary 
services, he must enj>y the means of rewarding them. If this were to be 
called ambitious, he pleaded guilty to the charge ; it was, however, an ambi- 
tion constitutional, and, in his mind, necessary. He would not, for a moment, 
put the case to gentlemen on the other side, on their grounds of estimation 
of the minister. He had, in the four years of his administration, proceeded 
to many acts wisely and beneficially for the country. Grant the fact; had 
he not done them, possessing and employing all the powers of the Crown, in 
the way of place, emoluments, and patronage ? It was contended that the 
bedchamber lords were so well and so truly disposed to act with Government, 
that they never would resist a good measure. This was one of the inexpli- 
cable assertions which he did not know how to meet. Was it meant to say 
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that this corps of officers had such a fund of sagacity to discoT^^ together 
mth such a fund of steadiness to pursue* ivhat was right, that they acted of 
themselves, without leader or direction? He was ready to confess them to 
be good troops, and well disciplined, steady, and obedient, be brought 

into the field of battle, and there firm and active while engaged ; but they 
were all this only while under the command of the Crown. How did he 
know what they might do if put under another leader? This prsetorian 
band^ might turn back, and fly from the field. He wished that some gene- 
rous friend of the minister would rise up, and honestly confess what ground 
he acted upon in this business; — that he distrusted the one side of the 
House, and that he voted for these restrictions because he had an implicit 
confidence in the other ; — that the crooked politics of the Duke of Portland, 
the interested perfidy of Earl Fits william, the corrupt ambition of Lord John 
Cavendish, determiibd him against entrusting power in their hands ; and that 
on the other side he could not discover even faint portraits of these Catilines 
and Cetheguses. It was his earnest wish that gentlemen, if they distrusted, 
would act constitutionally. If they preferred A. to B., the power of that 
House was yet, he trusted, suffici^t to turn them out of office ; and espe- 
cially if the persons in office were of that description who bowed to the 
authority of Parliament. Instead of this manly and constitutional mode, the 
right honourable gentleman opposed men by crippling Government. To 
prevent that party from enjoying office whom he thought ineligible, he 
attacked and violated the constitution ; he destroyed the balance of the three 
estates, and endangered, for an unlimited time, the existence of every thing 
essential in the Government to the well-being of the country. It was rather 
singular, also, that they did not perceive the positive weakness of their prin- 
cipal argument in another way. They objected to trust the household in 
the power of the Prince, because he might change the King’s servants, and 
yet they put it into the power of the Queen, who might remove them at 
pleasure. Why might they not be changed by her Majesty and her Council 
of advice, as well as by the Regent ? The danger was precisely equal. It 
had been contended that in the India bill they had attempted to establish a 
fourth estate, unlike the present, that would have made them for ever^ inde- 
pendent of the Crown and of Parliament. The precise fact was, that the 
India bill, whether a good bill or not, was limited iri^ its duration,! and the 
fourth estate, as it was called, could not be revived without an especial act of 
Parliament. Now, the fourth estate to be erected by this resolution was to 
be established for ever; it had no period. ‘ But the patronage given to the 
fourth estate by the India bill,' say they, ^ was given to subjects, instead of 
being given to the Crown.* It was given to subjects, undoubtedly; but it 
was taken from one body of subjects and given to another. It never did 
belong to the Crown. Now this fourth estate was taken from the Crown, in 
which the constitution had originally placed it, and given to a subject He 

t To the term of foiir years, mde cmis, p. 110, 
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wai^ konoarable gentleman (Mr. Fulteney) wbo had taken 

$0 aetive a part in exploring what he thought the hazards of the India bill, 
should shut his eyes on the present so much more enormous power of 
patronage seized on from the Crown, and put into distinct hands from the 
executive power# 

“ With respect to the grounds of a speedy recovery, which the right 
honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer held out, and which fact formed 
the only topic of his argument, he did not mean to say one syllable# If it 
were true, as it certainly was, that it must prove a serious thing to change the 
royal person, it was a more serious thing to change the nature^ of the royal 
office. It might be for a short time, it might be for a long time ; it was 
certainly for an indefinite time that they were to change the constitution of 
the country, and all this was to be done on the report of the physicians. 
Physicians had acknowledged that the science of physic was the most uncer- 
tain of all the arts; and that of all the branches of physic, this particular 
malady was the most uncertain. So, then, they were for an unlimited time 
to change the nature of the third estate, to impoverish and weaken the execu- 
tive arm, to create a new estate in the cpuntry ; and all this on the report 
of the most uncertain case which came within the view of the most uncertain 
of all sciences. He had observed, that to change the nature of the kingly 
office was a ftiore serious thing than to change the person of the King. The 
constitution provided only for the Crown. The King, according to the con- 
stitution, was nothing ; the King might die, the King might be imbecile ; 
the constitution, careful only of the Crown, was careless as to the precise 
ability of the King. It made the kingly office hereditary, from the considera- 
tion that the Crown being permanently and continually the same, full and 
authoritative, was less solicitous as to the person who was to wear the Crown, 
since it was guarded, guided, and restrained by positive laws. To entrench, 
therefore, on the Crown, was a truly serious point. Its prerogatives were to 
be put into the custody of the two Houses of Parliament, and they were pro- 
ceeding to impair the Crown for the sake of the King. If it should be said 
that the two Houses of Parliament would, no doubt, restore the prerogatives 
now t^ken away, he would ask them how they could answer for their succes- 
sors? An honourable baronet had signified a desire to know w'hat the 
consequence would be ’'of the demise of the Queen? If the Prince Regent 
should die, the course was easy and simple. The next Prince in succession, 
the Duke of York, if alive, or Prince William, would be appointed to the 
regency ; but if the Queen should die, in whose hands would they place the 
custody of the King ? In those of the Duke of York ? Would they strive 
to divide the royal brothers ? A task which, he believed, they would find as 
difficult as to remove the planets from their spheres. In whose hands would 
it be placed, joining therewith the patronage now to be entrusted with the 
Queen? 

It was said, ^ Why object to this establishment, since an establishment 
for the Prince of Wales was never objected to on the score of its giving an 
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influence ?’ This was a most cEtrapiniinary argument j bec^$^jSw?©e 
places were not dangerous, it was asked, Why be alarmed at fpur hfundri^ ? 
Because £50,000 ^ did not appear dangerous in the hands o{ the 
rent, who had a great house to maintain, were £300,000 to be diyid^ 
Besides, the Prince’s establishment, the small revenue from Cornwall excppted, 
was in the gift, and annually depended on the pleasure of the King. Several 
lords in this country, and even some commoners, enjoyed a more ample 
revenue than the Prince of Wales, because they had occasion for a less bur- 
densome establishment. It was idle and ridiculous, therefore, to compare 
the two points. The argument of the splendour of the King was still less to 
be regarded. What ! did they mean to say that during the unhappy malady 
of the King, they wished to exhibit the royal person with all the equipage 
and regalia of state, which were only applicable to public situations ! It was 
insulting to the wounded feelings of the royal family to imagine so indelicate 
and so gross a circumstance. Either from generosity, or in the spirit of 
reciprocity, an honourable gentleman (Mr. Pulteney) had contended that 
there was nothing in the present state of Europe which could give just 
reason for a strong government. This evidently alluded to the present 
deranged condition of France, of which the honourable member had lately 
been a spectator ; and if the honourable gentleman meant that the low cir- 
cumstances of France ought to induce us not to assail her when helpless, the 
argument had the generosity natural to the honourable member ; but perhaps 
it was founded in that principle of reciprocity which had lately prevailed with 
respect to that rival power, that because she was lowered and embarrassed 
we must lower ourselves to her standard; that this was to be done on 
motives of reciprocal affection, for the purpose of preserving the good under- 
standing which now subsisted between us undiminished. There was a fel- 
lowship in misery that endeared its objects to each other. ‘ Misery made us 
acquainted with strange companions it levelled the superiority of pride ; it 
softened the asperities of opposition. Degraded and sunk to the condition 
in which France perhaps was at this moment, it would be thought an eligible 
mode of preserving her friendship, and prevent giving alarm to the rest of 
Europe. Unless for these reasons, he saw nothing in the present state of 
Europe to induce us to suffer, much less voluntarily to embrace, a weak 
Government. * 

“ The right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not explained 
to the Committee two very essential points. If this household were to be 
established in the custody of the Queen, when was the provision which he 
spoke of as being necessary for the state of the Regent to be made, and what 
was to be the extent of it? This ought jto have been mentioned. In his 
mind, the civil list would prove amply sufficient, both for the provisidh to Ijie 
Queen, in her care of the King’s person, and also for the state of the Regent, 

' ♦ An allowance of £50,000 a year, payalde out of the civil list revenue, had been 
settled upon the Prince of Wales whei he came of age, in 1783^ 
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if this ridiGulbas and absurd scheme were not pursued. Upon this occasion,” 
said Mr. Fox, ‘*it might perhaps be a matter of delicacy- to state the opinion 
of his Royal Highness, but he knew the sentiments of his Royal Highness to 
be, that it would be highly irksome to him, in the present melancholy and 
calamitous situation of the country, to add any new burdens for the purpose 
of increasing the state and dignity of his own situation.” He added, ““that 
perhaps it was not perfectly regular for him to state this, but as he knew it 
to be the sentiment of his Royal Highness, and did not consider the observa- 
tion as improper, he had mentioned it to the Committee. The other point 
upon which he wished for information, was the ideas of the right honourable 
gentleman, whether these restrictions were to have a limited duration, and 
what he should think the proper time for their expiration. ’ In conclusion, 
Mr. Fox expressed his certainty, “-that when the public came to view the 
whole of this scheme, and to compare it with that fourth estate, of which 
they had heard so much, they would see that the present one contained all 
the mischiefs which were only attributed to the other, and that it was in 
truth calculated to confer a favour inconsistent with the goo.d government of 
the country.” 

The resolutions being carried, were reported to the House, agreed to, and 
ordered to be delivered to the Lords at a conference. Having passed both 
Houses, they were, on the 30th of January, presented to the Prince and 
Queen by a committee of Peers and Commoners. To the joint address 
of the two Houses his Royal Highness returned this answer : — My Lords 
and Gentlemen, I thank you for communicating to me the resolutions agreed 
to by the two Houses ; and I request you to assure them, in my name, that 
my duty to the King my father, and my anxious concern for the safety and 
interests of the people, which must be endangered by a longer suspension of 
the exercise of the royal authority, together with my respect for tlie united 
desires of the two Houses, outweigh in my mind every other consideration, 
and will determine me to undertake the weighty and important trust pro- 
posed to me, in conformity to the resolutions now communicated to me. I 
am sensible of the difficulties that must attend the execution of this trust, in 
the peculiar circumstances in which it is committed to my charge, in which, 
as I am acquainted with no former example, my hopes of a successful admi- 
nistration cannot be founded on any past experience. But confiding that the 
limitations on the exercise of the royal authority deemed necessary for the 
present, have been approved by the two Houses only as a temporary measure, 
founded on the loyal hope, in which I ardently participate, that his Majesty’s 
disorder may not be of long duration, and trusting in the meanwhile that I shall 
receive a zealous and united support in the two Houses and in the nation, pro- 
portioned to the difficulty attending the discharge of my trust in this interval, 
I will^ntertain the pleasing hope that my faithful endeavours to preserve the 
interests of the King, his crown, and people, may be successful.” A similar 
address was voted to the Queen, who returned a short but grateful answe^r. 

After the answers to the addresses had been read in the upper House, the 
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Lord President of the Council moved, that letters jpatent should tiiider 
the great seal, empowering certain commissioners to open the Parliattaiint. 
Among the names of the proposed commissioners whjch were ittserted in the 
motion, were those of their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the 
Dukes of York, Cumberland, and Gloucester, and the principal Ministere of 
Sta^te,’^ The Duke of York said, ** that, as he deemed the measure proposed* as 
well as every other which liad been taken respecting the same subject, to be 
unconstitutional and illegal, he requested that his own name and tl^t of the 
Prince of Wales should be withdrawn.” The Duke of Cumberland also desired 
that his own name and that of the Duke of Gloucester might be omitted. 
The names of the Prince of Wales and the three Royal Dukes were* there- 
fore, omitted, and, without any other alteration, the commission was voted. 

On the 3rd of February, Earl Bathurst, in the absence of the liord Chan* 
cellor, opened the session with a speech, merely pointing out the necessity 
of providing for the care of his Majesty’s person, and for the administration 
of the royal authority during the continuance of his Majesty’s illness. 

On the 5th of February, Mr. Pitt introduced his Regency Bill, founded on 
the resolutions which had been voted by the two Houses. Its various clauses 
and provisions having undergone in detail much opposition, it was passed by 
the Commons i* on the 12th of February, and ordered to be carried to the 
Lords. It had here been read a second time, and had made considerable 
progress in committee, when, on the 19th of February, the Lord Chancdlor 
informed the House that his Majesty’s physicians had pronounced him to 
be in a state of convalescence, and that, since his improvement was pro- 
gressive, and the accounts which had been received that day of the state 
of his Majesty’s health were so favourable, he conceived every noble 
lord would agree with him in acknowledging that it would be indecent and 
improper to go on with the proceedings in which they were engaged, when 
the cause of the bill might probably be removed. The House then adjourned 
to the 24th. On the day appointed, the Lord Chancellor inforttied the 
House, that he had that morning attended his Majesty, and that he appeared 
perfectly capable of conversing on any subject that might be proposed to 
him ; he therefore moved a further adjournment, w^hich being again repeated, 
he at length, on the 5th of March, stated that his Maiesty found his health 
so much established that he was in hopes of communicating with hira on the 
following Tuesday on public business. ; 

On that day, the 10th of March, the commissioners previously appointed 
by letters patent, delivered a speech to the two Houses in his Majesty’s 
name, and addresses of congratulation on his Majesty’s recovery were moved 
and seconded in the Lords by Earl Chestei'field and Lord Cathcart, and in 
the Commons by Earl Gower and Mr. Yorke, and voted by both Houses. 

^ See the form of the commission, Lords’ Journals, vol. xxxviii. p. 344. 

•t For a copy of the Regency Bill, as passed by the House of Commons, see Fkl. 
Hist, vol, xxvii. p. 1258, etseq. 
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Mr. Beaupoy^s Motion foe thp. Repeal op the Test and Coe-* 
poRATioN Acts. 

w ■ 

1789. At the period of the Restoration, the government of the cities and 
boroughs throughont the kingdom was chiefly in the hands of the Presby- 
terians. To dispossess them of these strongholds became the policj^of 
Clarendon ; and he accomplished his purpose by tfie Corporation Act, which, 
after a strong opposition in the Commons, was passed into a law.^ By it 
commissioners were authorized to be appointed, with the power of removing 
•at discretion every individual holding office in or under any corporation in 
the kingdom ; and it was required that all persons permitted to retain their 
situations, should qualify themselves by renouncing the Solemn League and 
Covenant^ by taking the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and by declaring, 
upon oath, their belief, that it was not lawful, upon any pretence whatever, to 
take up arms against the King, and their abhorrence of the traitorous posi- 
tion that arms may be taken up by his authority against his person, or 
against those who were commissioned by him. The act moreover provided 
that no person should thereafter be eligible to any office in any corporation 
who should not, within one year next preceding his election, have taken the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper according to the rites of the Church of 
England ; fie was also enjoined to take the oaths of allegiance and supre- 
macy at the same time that he took the oath of office. 

In the year 1673, the 25th of Charles the Second, the Test Act was passed. 
By this Act all persons appointed to any office, civil or military, or to any 
place of trust under the Crown, or who should receive any ])ay, salary, fee, or 
wages, under any patent, were required not only to take the oaths of allegi- 
ance and supremacy, and subscribe the declaration against transubstantiatioii 
in open court, within three months after their admission to such office or 
employment, but also, within the same time, 4o receive the Sacrament of 
the Load’s Supper, according to the usage of the Church of England, in .some 
public Church, under the penalty of £500, and of being disabled to sue in 
any court of law or equity, or to be guardian to any child, or executor or 

♦ 13 Car. II. sesB, 2, c. 1. 

t The progress of Chrrles’s. army in the early part of the year 1743, dictated to the 
EnglishTarliament the necessity of treating for a neai'er union and confederacy with the 
Scotch nation. With this view Sir Harry Vane, the Earl of llutland, Arnvync?, 
Hatcher, and Barley, -with Marshall, a Presbyterian, and Nye, an Indepeiulent 
diviire, were despatched to Scotland. By the persuasion of Vane, to whom the nego- 
tiation was chiefly entrusted, there w'as foniied at Edinburgh, that Solemn League and 
Covenant, which effaced all former vows taken in both kingdoms, and long nxaintained 
its^re^t and authority. This covenant, besides mutual defence agttinst all opponents, 
bound the subscribers to endeavour, without respect of persons, the extirpation of 
popery, prelacy, superstition, heresy, schism, and profanervess ; to establish a con- 
formity of doctrine, discipline, and church government throughout the island ; to 
maintain the rights and privileges of Parliament, together with the King's authority; 
and to discover and bring to justice all incendiaries and malignaiits. — Hume's History 
of England, vol, v, p. L54, Edit. 1841, 
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administrator to any person, or to take any legacy or deed of gift, or to bear 
any public office. 

The oath of supremacy and the declaration against transubstantiation were 
sufficient to exclude the llornan Catholics from office : the obligation of 
receiving the Sacrament according to the rites of the Church of England was 
mnitecessary as far as it regarded them, but it operated effectually to the 
exclusion of the Dissenters. 

With the bill for the test was introduced another “ for the easg^ of Pro- 
testant Dissenters;” and thus their objection to the first was neutralized by 
their hopes from the second. But while one passed rapidly through the* 
House, the other crept slowly on. After much reasoning on the nature and 
purposes of toleration, it was agreed by the Commons to limit the benefit of 
the proposed measure to those nonconformists only, whose objections to the 
Church respected her discipline alone, and had no reference to the articles 
of her belief. In this shape the bill was forwarded to the Lords, where it 
received numerous amendments ; to some of these the Commons objected, 
and before the two Houses could accommodate their difference of opinion a 
prorogation was announced. The hopes of relief which the Dissenters had 
been encouraged to cherish were thus utterly extinguished.* 

On the 28th of March, 1787, Mr. Beaufoy introduced the subject of the 
repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, so far as they related to Protestant 
Dissenters, and moved, “ That this House will immediately resolve itself into 
a committee of the whole House, to consider of so much of the acts of the 
13th and 25th of Charles the Second as requires persons, before they are 
admitted into any office or place in corporations, or having accepted any 
office, civil or military, or any place of trust under the Crown, to receive the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according to the rites of the Church of 
England.” On a division the motion was lost by a majority of 178 to 100. 

1789, May 8. On this day Mr. Beaufoy renewed his attempt in favour of the 
Dissenters, by moving that the House should resolve itself into a committee to 
consider of so much of the Corporation and Test Acts as required persons 
before admission to any office in corporations, or accepting any office, ciyil or 

t: 

* lingard, vol. xii. p, 40, and j). 2(59, et seq. By 9 Geo. IV. c. 17, such parts of the 
Corporation and Test Acts as impose the necessity of taking the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper as a qualiheation for the several offices thcTein respectively mentioned 
are repealed ; and a declaration by the persons elected or appointed thereto, that they 
will never exercise any influence which they may possess by virtue of their offices to 
injure the Protestant Cffiurch as it is by law established in England, or to disturb the 
bishops and clergy in the possession of any rights to which they may be by law enti- 
tled, is substituted. And by the l^oman Catholic Relief Act, 10 Geo. IV. c. 7, the 
acts relating to the declaration against transubstantiation are repealed, and Roman 
Catholics, upon taking the oath therein prescribed, instead of the oaths of supremacy, 
alle^ance, and abjuration^ are permitted to hold office under the Crown, or to l>e 
members of any lay corporations. For the further provisions of this act, see the 
Act itself. 
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military* to receive tKe Sacrament of the Lord's Supper according: to the 
rites of the Church of England. The motion was opposed by Lord North 
and Mr, and supported by Sir Harry Hogh ton. Sir James Johnstone, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Martin, and Mr. William Smith. 

Mr. Fox said that, “ on the present occasion he did notjfeel himself under 
the necessity of trespassing for any length of time upon the indulgence of the 
House, ^ecause the nature of the subject now under their investigation had 
been so thoroughly examined, and so amply and variously reasoned upon, 
not merely within the walls of Parliament, but in every corner of the king- 
dom, that it was not in his power to give the force of novelty to arguments 
which, b}^ the frequency of their repetition, must vstill live within the general 
remembrance.* He could not avoid declaring at the outset, that he experi- 
enced an insurmountable difficulty in submitting to that opinion of the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last (Mr. W. Smith), which had led him to 
describe the reasonings of the noble lord in the blue ribband as weak, falla- 
cious, and pompous nothings., Although even the solid and brilliant abilities 
of the noble lord could not impart an irresistible weight to that side of the 
question which he had chosen to espouse, yet their exertions were too formi- 
dably respectable to be laid open to the lash of either levity or contempt. He 
was, however, .so much accustomed to find the House adopt a contrary 
opinion to that which he endeavoured to maintain, that he was apprehensive 
the noble lord's arguments would have more weight with the majority of the 
House than his own. Whatever sentiments gentlemen might have formed 
with respect to religion, with respect to an established church, to toleration, 
or to the length to which it ought to extend, there could, in his opinion, be 
no objection to a motion which went only to a committee of inquiry. If the 
Corporation and Test Acts should appear to be wrong in their principle, they 
certainly ought to be repealed ; if they were right in their principle, it might 
perhaps be found that they were inadequate to the purpose for which they 
were enacted. In either case, examination and inquiry might do much good, 
and could not possibly prove injurious. 

“ The first question which naturally presented itself was, whether the 
church and the constitution were necessarily connected and dependent on 
each other, and in what degree ? And on this point the House, he trusted, 
would be careful how they assented to the proposition of the noble lord. For 
his own part he should not scruple most unequivocally to declare that he 
conceived that religion should always be distinct from civil government, and 
that it was no otherwise connectj|d with it, than as it tended to promote mo- 
rality among the people, and thus conduced to good order in the state. No 
human government had a right to inquire into private opinions, to presume 
that it knew them, or to act on that presumption. Men were the best 
judges of the consequences of their own opinion, and how far they were 
likely to influence their actions ; and it was most unnatural and tyrannical* to 
fiay, “ As you think so must you act. I will collect the evidence of your 
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future cotidttct from what I know to be your opinions. The very reverse of 
this was the rule of conduct which oug^ht to be pursued. Men ought to be 
judged by their actions, and not by their thought. The one could be fixed 
and ascertained, the other could only be matter of speculation. Bo fitr was 
he of this opinion, that if any man should publish his political sentiments^ and 
sayMn writing that he disliked the constitution of this country, and give it as 
his judgment, that principles in direct contradiction to the constitution and 
government were the principles which ought to be asserted and mamtained., 
such an author ought not, in his judgment, on that account to be disabled 
from filling any office, civil or military ; but if he carried his detestable 
opinions into practice, the law would then find a remedy, and punish him for 
his conduct, grounded on his opinions, as an example to deter others from 
acting in the same dangerous and absurd manner. No proposition could, he 
contended, prove more consonant to common sense, to reason, and to justice, 
than that men should be tried by their actions and not by their opinions ; 
their actions ought to be waited for, and not guessed at as the probable 
consequence of the sentiments which they were known to entertain and to 
profess. If the reverse of this doctrine were ever adopted as a maxim of 
government — if the actions of men were to be prejudged from their opinions, 
it would sow the seeds of jealousy and distrust ; it would give scope to pri- 
vate malice ; it would sharpen the minds of men against one another ; incite 
each man to divine the private opinions of his neighbour ; to deduce mis- 
cl^ievous consequences from them, and thence to prove that he ought to incur 
disabilities and be, fettered with restrictions. This, if true with respect to 
political, was more peculiarly so with regard to religious opinions : and from 
the mischievous principle which he had described flowed every species of 
party zeal, ever)’ system of political intolerance, every extravagance of reli- 
gious hate. 

In this position, that the actions of men and not their opinions were the 
proper objects of legislation, he was supported by the general tenor of the 
laws of the land. History, however, afforded one glaring exception in the 
case of the Roman Catholics, The Roman Catholics, or, more properly 
speaking, the Papists, as the noble lord had very justly called them (» dis- 
tinction which he trusted was perfectly understood by all who heard him, 
and would ever be maintained by the English Roman Catholics in time to 
come), had been supposed by our ancestors to entertain opinions which might 
lead to mischief against the state. But was it their religious opinions that 
were feared? Uuite the contrary. Tfieir acknowledging a foreign authority 
paramount to that of the Legislature ; thi^r acknowledging a title to the 
Crown superior to that conferred by the voice of the people; their political 
opinions, which they were supposed to attach to their religious creed, were 
dreaded, and justly dreaded, as inimical to the constitution. Laws, therefore, 
were enacted to guard against the pernicious tendency of their political, but 
no't of their religious opinions ; and the principle thus adopted, if not founded 
on jiistico, was at least followed up with consistency. Their influence in the 
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&ai^f and they were not only restricted from holding offices of 
power or trusty but rendered incapable of either purchasing lands or acquiring 
mfluence of any kind. But if the Roman Catholics of those times, and not 
the Roman Catholics of the present day, were Papists in the strictest sense of 
the expression, even upon this ground j’’ Mr. Fox observed, that “he should 
hold himself justified in declaring that the Legislature ought not to have 
acted against them, until, by carrying into practice some of the dangerous 
doctrines which they were thought to entertain, they had rendered them- 
selves obnoxious to those penalties which, in the case of such a perpetration, 
it threatened to inflict. Disability and punishment ought to have followed, 
but not to have anticipated, offence. 

“ Those who attempted to justify the disabilities imposed on the Dis- 
senters, must* contend, if they argued fairly on their own ground, not that 
their religious opinions were inimical to the Established Church, but that 
their political opinions were inimical to the Constitution. If they had failed 
to pi*ove this, to deprive the Dissenters of any civil or political advantage 
were a manifest injustice; for it was not sufficient to say to any set of men, 
‘ We apprehend certain dangers from your opinions, we have wisely provided 
a remedy against them, and you who feel yourselves aggrieved, calumniated, 
and proscribed by this remedy, must prove that our apprehensions are ill 
founded.’ The onus probandi lay on the other side ; for whoever demanded 
that any other person should be laid under a restriction, it was incumbent on 
him first to prove that the restriction was necessary to his safety by some 
overt act, and that the danger which he apprehended was not imaginary but 
real. To such a ground as this the noble lord in the blue ribbon had not 
endeavoured to advance ; but, on the contrary, had expressed himself con- 
cerning the Dissenters in terms the most liberal and handsome. For what 
reason ? Because he felt that encomiums of this nature must be considered as 
a candid adherence to true propriety and to the principles of common justice. 
He knew that they had been steady in their attachment to Government ; 
that their religious opinions were favourable to civil liberty, and that the 
true principles of the constitution had been remembered and asserted by 
thcHi at times when they were forgotten, perhaps betrayed, by the Church. 

“ Such had been the character of the Dissenters. Were their political 
opinions- now difierent from what they had been at any one preceding era ? 
Were they more formidable from their numbers, more dangerous from their 
principles, more considerable in any respect, except, perhaps, from the talents 
of some of their members ? No assertion of this kind had been ever made ; 
and the noble lord finding their exclusion from an equal participation of 
power with their fellow-subjects, a topic on which it was impossible for him 
to serve his cause, had entered on a more pleasing theme — a panegyric on 
the Church of England, which, he said, had shared the dangers and the fate 
of the State— had sunk and risen with the constitution, and therefore ought 
to be peculiarly endeared to us. He felt no difficulty in acknowledging the 
justice of this encomium, but he could not consent to adopt the conclusion, 
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that the happiness of the ^tate was dependent on the flourishing state of th 
Church j for who tl^t perused the history of those dangers which the Church 
had shared in comthon with the State, but must see that the Church might 
haye been triumphant while the State was in ruin. Was it seriously to be 
contended that religion depended on political opinions ; that it could subsist 
only under this or that form of government ? It was an irreverent and impi- 
ous opinion to maintain that the Church must depend for support on being 
an engine or ally of the State, and not on the evidence of its doctrines to be 
found by searching the Scriptures, and the moral effects which it produced 
on the minds of those whom it was its duty to instruct. 

The noble lord had praised the moderation of the Church. To this, 
however, there were some exceptions. In the reign of Charles the Second, 
her fortitude had been greater than her moderation ; in that bf James the 
Second, her servility had been greater than either; under King William, 
and still more under Queen Mary, so little had the clergy been distinguished 
for moderation, that they frequently disturbed the nation by their affected 
alarms for the safety of the Church, and he never apprehended persecution 
to be so near as when those who were actually possessed of power cried out 
that they were in danger ; thus justifying the truth of tho well-known 
remark, ‘ Omnia formidant, formidanturque tyranni.^ Since the accession of 
the house of Brunswick, that auspicious era in the history of the constitution, 
the Church had merited every praise, because .it had not been indulged in 
either its whims or its imaginary apprehensions. Since that time, it had 
flourished and improved ; but how ? Bj' toleration and moderate behaviour. 
And how had these been produced ? By the members of the Established 
Church being forced to hear the arguments of the Dissenters ; by their 
being obliged to oppose argument to argument, instead of imposing silence 
by the strong hand of power ; by that modest confidence in the truth of 
their own tenets and charity for those of others, which the collision of 
opinions in open and liberal discussion among men living under the same 
government, and equally protected by it, never failed to produce. Moderation, 
therefore, and indulgence to other sects, were equally conducive to the 
happiness of mankind, and the safety of the Church ; and for that moderation 
and liberality of sentiment, by which the Church had flourished during the 
two last reigns and the present, was she indebted to those very Dissenters 
from whom she thought herself in danger. 

“With regard to the Test Act> he thought that the best argument which 
could be used in its favour was, that if it had but little good effect, it bad 
also little bad. In his opinion, it was altogether inadequate to the end 
which it had in view. The purport of it was, to protect the Established 
Church, by excluding from office every man who did not declare himself 
well affected to that church. But a professed enemy to the hierarchy might 
go to the communion table, and afterwards say, that in complying with a 
form*enjoined by law, he had not changed his opinion, nor, as he conceived, 
inturred any religious obligation whatever. There were many men, not of 
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the Established Churchy to whose services their country had a claim. Ought 
any sueh man to be examined before he came into office touching his private 
opinions ?: Was it not sufficient that he did his duty as a good citizen ? 
Might he not say, without incurring any disability, ‘ I am not a friend to the 
Church of England, but I am a friend to the constitution, and on religious 
subjects must be permitted to think and act as I please ? ’ Ought their 
country to be deprived of the benefit which she might derive from the 
talents of such meh, and his Majesty prevented from dispensing the favours 
of the Crown, except to one description of his subjects ? But whom did 
the test exclude ? the irreligious man, the man of profligate principles, or 
the nian of no principle at all ? Quite the contrary. To such men the road 
to power was open. The test excluded only the man of tender conscience ; 
the man who thought religion so distinct from all temporal affairi^ that he 
held it improper to profess any religious opinion whatever for the sake of a 
civil office. Was a tender conscience inconsistent with the character of an 
honest man ? or did a high sense of religion show that he was unfit to be 
trusted ? 

But the noble lord contended that the Established Church ought to be 
protected. Granting this, it was next to be inquired, what was the 
Established Church ? Was the Church of England the established church of 
Great Britain ? Certainly not ; it was only the established church of a part 
of it; for in Scotland the Kirk was as much established by law as the 
Church was in England. The religion of the Kirk was wisely secured as the 
established religion of Scotland by the Articles of Union ; and it was surely 
absurd to say, that a member of the Kirk of Scotland accepting an office 
under government, not for the service of England exclusively, but for the 
service of the united kingdoms, should be obliged to conform, not to the 
religious establishment of Scotland, in which he had been bred, but to the 
religious establishment of England. It was singular to contend for any 
principle of persecution, when the only principle on which it could ever 
have been reconciled to a rational mind was abandoned, not only in 
speculation, but in practice. In ancient times, persecution originated in the 
gener4)us, though mistaken principle, that there could but be one true 
religion, but one faith, by which men could hope for salvation ; and that 
it was not only lawful, but meritorious, to compel them to embrace the 
true faith by all the means, of whatever nature they might prove, w'hich 
offered. The rectitude of the intention might, perhaps, be some excuse for 
the barbarity of the practice. But how did we act ? We acknowledged, 
not one true religion, but two true religions; a religion for England, and a 
religion for Scotland ; and having been originally liberal in the institution of 
two Churches of equal right, we became illibcr'il in our more enlightened 
days, and granted to the members of one Established Church what we denied 
to those of another equally established. According to this doctrine of 
protecting the Church of England, if the practice had kept pace with the 
principle, the country must have been deprived of all those gallant characters 
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of the Kttk of Scotland who had so eminently distinguished ^theiaseli;5es in 
the army and the nary ; and of all those celebrated legislators and senators 
who' had added learning and dignity to the courts of justice^ and wisdom to 
his Majesty's councils. If tests were right, the present was clearly a wrong 
test^ because it shunned all the purposes for which tests ware originally 
introduced. 

*‘ The candour of the noble lord, and the information which, doubtless, he 
had collected upon inquiry since,*' Mr. Fox said, had enabled him to satisfy 
the House in a point which had not been answered two years ago, and that 
was in the case of a person who was a notorious evil-doer, who applied for 
the sacrament. The manner of the noble lord's answer was rational,’*^ and, 
from the good sense of it, he had no doubt that it was the true answer ; but 
upon this ground it might be proper to take a serious view of ‘the melancholy 
situation of the person who, upon application to a minister, had been refused 
the Sacrament. From that very moment did he incur the penalties of the 
act ; from that moment was he punished in a manner perfectly unexampled, 
and unauthorized by the laws of the land ; from that moment was he con- 
victed without a trial by jury, and disabled from enjoying an office which his 
Majesty, in the legal exercise of his prerogative, might have thought proper 
to confer upon him. 

“ Much boasted reliance had been placed upon the old argument of the 
length of time that the Test and Corporation Acts had subsisted. It was true, 
that they had so subsisted for nearly a century : but how had they subsisted ? 
By repeated suspensions ; for the indemnity bills were, he believed, literally 
speaking, annual acts.f With regard to the noble lord's argument relative 
to the evading of these indemnity bills, he admitted that if any person 
neglected to conform merely for the sake of evading the law, he certainly 
acted in direct opposition to an act of parliament, and did not conduct 
himself as a good subject ought to do. While an act was deemed fit to 
remain in force, it was the duty of every good subject not to evade it. 
Indeed, the only justification of evading a statute which could be for a 
moment maintained, was where that statute notoriously ought not to remain 
in force. He trusted, however, that the House would consent to go info the 
committee, to examine whether it was fitting or necessary to be repealed or 
not, and not deny the requisition, as if they were astamed even to look at 

* Lord North said, that “ if any notorious eVil-docr offered himself to receive the 
Sacrament, he might be rejected ; and his having, or not having, a place did not make 
the Ciise at all different. The minister might reject him ; nor did such rejection render 
the minister liable to any punishment. If the minister had good reason to believe the 
person applying for the Sacrament was an evil-doer, he might refuse it.**— Pari. Hist, 
voh xxviii. p. 26. But see Burn's Eccl, Law, vol. iv. pp. 425. 

t Before the. end of every Session of parliament an act was passed to indemnify idl 
persons who had not complied with the requisitions of the Corporation and Test Acts, 
provided they qualified themselves within a time specified in the act ; and provided 
als6, that judgment in any action or prosecution had not been obtained against them 
for their former omission. 
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tlie statutes in question. He that it was scarcely necesfiary to 

retnind the House that, in consequence of a violent alarm from the Papists, 
the Test Act had been introduced, with a view to exclude them, and them 
only, from oiftce ; that the Dissenters had cordi^iy joined in it, and con- 
sented to their own exclusion, thinking that a less evil than to leave the door 
open to Papists. And is it possible, therefore, (added Mr. Fox,) that you 
can thus ungenerously requite them ; thus take a most unbecoming advantage 
of their patriotism, and convert what they consented to as necessary for the 
general safety at that time, into a perpetual exclusion against themselves ? 
Is it thus that the Church would reward the service which they had done her 
in the day of her distress r ” 

Adverting to the Occasional Conformity Act, which had been repealed a 
few years sincd, Mr. Fox observed, “ that they had heard, during the course 
of the debate, that the Church of England was in its glory. The Church of 
England, therefore, according to the arguments of the noble lord, and the 
advocates for the continuance of the statutes, which, he contended, were at 
once too needless and too unjust to remain in force any longer, had not 
suffered, but gained by what they feared would have proved detrimental to 
her interests. The Dissenters had been stated to be pious and good men ; 
but it had been said that they might nevertheless be no friends to the Church 
of England*. Surely, if they were dangerous anywhere, it must be as 
members of Parliament, and as electors of the representatives of the people ; 
and yet they were suffered to sit as the one, and vote as the other. Mr. 
Fox declared that, for his own part, he was a friend to an established 
religion in every country, and wished that it might always be that which 
coincided most with the ideas of the bulk of the State, and the general 
sentiments of the people. In the southern parts of Great Britain, Hierarchy 
was the established Church, and in the northern, the Kirk; and for the 
best possible reason, because they were each most agreeable to the majority 
of the people in their respective situations. It would, j>erhap8, be con* 
tended, that the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts might enable the 
Dissenters to obtain a majority. This he scarcely thought probable ; but it 
appeered fully sufficient to answer, that if the majority of the people of 
England should ever be for the abolition of the Established Church, in such a 
case the abolition ought immediately to follow. 

“ To the opinion of the honourable gentleman who opened the debate, 
that there were too many oaths imposed by the statutes in force, Mr. Fox 
observed that he most thoroughly assented. What, he desired to know, 
could be a greater proof of the indecency resulting from the practice of 
qualifying by oaths, than if, when a man was seen upon the point of taking 
the sacrament, it should be asked, ‘ Is this man going to make his peace 
with Heaven, and to repent him of his sins ?’ the answer should be, * No ; 
he goes to the Communion table only because he has lately received the 
appointment of First Lord of the Treasury !’ When the noble lord in* the 
blue ribbon represented the Corporation Act to have been forced from the 
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Legislature as an act of self-defence, he might truly be said to have entered 
into the exact description of an act which, after the lapse of a century, when 
the grounds and reasons for passing it no longer existed, ought to be 
repealed. The noble lord had accurately stated that the Corporation Act 
was forced from the Legislature in the reign of Charles the Second, by the 
Tiolence^of the sectaries, which had not only overturned the Church, but 
the State, and that so lately, that, threatening to do the same again, it 
became necessary to apply a present preventive, to gu(ird against the 
impending danger. No better argument, he repeated, need be urged 
against it now, than that it had been extorted a century ago from the 
legislature, by resentment of past and the dread of future injuries. Fear 
and indignation had operated on the parliament of Charles the Second. 
Did the same motives operate on the parliament of George the Third ? 
Certainly not ; and could there bo any reason for continuing an act, when 
the violence which gave birth to it had long since subsided Party and 
religion were separate in thefr views and in their nature ; and as it was for 
the reputation of both that they should remain so, he therefore urged the 
injustice of harassing with penalties, disabilities, and statutable restrictions, 
the Dissenters ; a respectable body of men, whose morals were not inconsistent 
with the religion of the Church of England, and whose sentiments were 
favourable to the family on the throne. 

“ It had been said, that in France it was customary for Protestants to be 
employed in the army and in civil offices, and that in Protestant countries 
abroad Papists were also employed. For the purpose of invalidating this 
remark, the noble lord had given an ingenious and able answer ; but let it 
be examined. The noble lord had said, that the monarch of a free country 
was limited, while the employing whom the prince pleased was one of the 
trivial advantages incidental to absolute power. not, then, Great Britain 

be the last to avail herself of such an advantage. Wisdom had been described 
as the offspring of freedom ; and should a people who boasted of their 
freedom, and amongst whom, he firmly believed, men of enlightened 
understandings were more common than among those who lived under a 
less happy form of government, reject those liberal principles of toleration 
which other nations had adopted ? It was upon such a ground that, 
addressing himself to the Church of England in particular, he felt himself 
justified in accosting her, as a friendly adviser, in language to this effect : 

“ Tuque prior, tu parce, genus qui duels Olympo ! ** 

And surely’ the Church of England ought, if possible, mofe than any other 
ecclesiastical establishment upon earth, practically to inculcate the glorious 
idea that indulgence to other sects, the most candid allowance for the 
diversity of their opinions, and a sincere zeal for the advancement of mutual 
charity and benevolence, were the truest and the happiest testimonies which 
she could give of the divine origin of her religion ! ” Mr. Fox concluded 
with giving his hearty assent to the motion. 

On a division, the motion was rejected by a majority of 122 to 102. 
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Mb. Fox’s Motion fob the Repeal of the Test and Coepoea- 
TioN Acts. 

1 790, March 2. The very small majority by which Mr. Beautby’s motion 
for the relief of Protestant Dissenters had been rejected last year, induced 
that body to renew their application to Parliament ; and they resolved to 
entrust their cause to the Zeal and talents of Mr, Fox. Accordingly, this day, 

Mr. Fox, agreeably to the notice he had given, rose to make his intended 
motion for the Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. He requested the 
Act of the 13 th of Charles the Second, for the well governing and regula- 
ting of Corporations, as well as the Act of the 25th of the same reign, for 
the prevention* of danger from Popish Recusants, might be severally read 
by the clerk. He then observed, “ that as the question he was about to 
submit to the consideration of the House that day had excited such great 
and general expectation, as well in that House as in the country at large, he 
held it his indispensable duty to state the reasons which induced him, on 
the present occasion, to move the question, which, in two former sessions, 
had been brought forward by another honourable gentleman, and had been 
so ably argued and so amply discussed by the House. He was confident 
the cause of which he stood that day the advocate, had better have remained 
in the hands to which it had been entrusted on former occasions : he, how- 
ever, assured the House that he did not obtrude himself upon those most 
interested in the success of the motion ; nor was he under any particular 
obligations to the parties who considered themselves aggrieved and oppressed 
by the acts in question ; yet, regarding their cause as the cause of liberty 
and truth, to which he should ever profess the most unalienable attachment, 
he did not hesitate to stand forward the advocate of civil and r^eligious 
liberty, even in favour of men who had, on different occasions, acted hostilcly 
towards him. It afforded him, however, a matter of triumph and exultation 
to observe that, though in former times he had not enjoyed much of the 
confidence of that description of men who were the object of his motion, yet 
his Hunity was not a little flattered by the good opinion they must now 
entertain of him, whom they had solicited with such importunity to conduct 
the management of their cause, notwithstanding their former difference of 
political opinions. 

“ The present was the period which demanded of public men a free and 
candid explanation of their political sentiments. In considering the case of 
the Dissenters, the first argument which naturally presented itself was that 
spirit of intolerance and persecution which dictated the oppressive acts, the 
present subject of grievance and complaint. He conceived it utterly impos- 
sible to view any species of persecution, whether civil or religious, without 
horror and detestation ; and therefore the proceedings of a neighbouring 
nation, in regard to that part of their constitution, so far, in his opinion, frbm 
being a subject of censure, merited the esteem and applause of a great 
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people ; wfco wete investigating the first principles with a view to secnre the 
rights of men, and were wisely applpng them to the abolttion of that spirit 
of persecution and intolerance which had for a long period disgraced their 
government. Were we to recur to first principles, and observe the progress 
^ the Christian religion in the first stages of its propagation, we should 
perceive that no vice, evil, or detriment, had ever sprung from toleration. 
Persecution had always been a fertile source of much evil; perfidy, cruetty, 
and murder, had often been the consequence of intolerant principles. The 
massacres at Paris, the martyrdoms of Smithfield, and the executions of the 
Inquisition, were among the many horrid and detestable crimes which had, 
at different times, originated solely from persecution* To suppose a man 
wicked or immoral merely on account of any difference of religious opinion, 
was as false as it was absurd ; yet this was the original principle of persecu*. 
tion. Morality was thought to be most effectually enforced and propagated 
by insisting on a general unity of religious sentiments ; the dogmas of men 
in power were to be substituted in the room of every other religious opinion, 
as it might beat answer the ends of policy and ambition. It proceeded 
entirely on this grand fundamental error, that one man could better judge 
of the religious opinion of another than the man himself could. Upon this 
absurd principle, persecution might be consistent ; but in this it resembled 
madness: the characteristic of vrbich was acting consistently upon wrong 
principles. The doctrines of Christianity might have been expected to 
possess sufficient influence to counteract this great error; but the reverse 
had proved to be the case. Torture and death had been the auxiliaries of 
persecution ; the grand engines used in support of one particular system of 
religious opinion, to the extermination of every other. Toleration proceeded 
on the direct contrary principles. Its doctrines, he was sorry to say, even in 
this enlightened age, were but of a modern date in any part of the world. 
Before the reign of King William it had not a footing in England. The 
celebrated Act of Toleration of that reign,* notwithstanding the boasted 
liberality of its principle, was narrow, confined, and incomplete. Persecu- 


♦ I Wm. & Mary, c. xviii. This statute exempted from the penal laws against 
Popish recusants, (except the Test Acts), such Dissenters ag should take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, (or make a similar aftii'mation being Quakers), and subscribe 
the declaration against Popery, and such Dissenting ministers as should also subscribe 
the Thirty-nine Articles, except the thirty-fourth, thirty-fifth, and thirty-sixth, these 
words of the twentieth article, namely, “ The Church hath power to decree rites or 
ceremonies, imd authority in controversies of faith and that part of the twenty-seventh 
toucliing infant baptism. The act was not, however, to extend to such Dissenters as 
should hold meetings for religious worship with bolted doors ; nor was it to be con- 
strued to exempt Dissenters from the payment of tithes, or other parochial duties. It 
provided that in case any Dissenters should be elected to any parochial office, and 
should scruple to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, and sign the declaration 
against Popery, he should be allowed to execute the office by deputy. Meeting-hoiwes 
wele requircHl to be registered, and were protected from insult by a penalty. No part of 
thui ipleratioii was extended to Papists, or to such as denied the Trinity. 
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Ucm, pdeed^ ongilialiy might be aUowea to proceed on this principle of 
kindness ; to promote a unity of religk>tts opinioBi and to prevent error in 
the important matters of Christian belief. But did persecution ever succeed 
in this humane and truly charitaWe design? Never. Toleration, on the 
other hand, was founded on the broad and liberal basis of reason and 
philosophy. It consisted in a just diffidence of our own particular opinion, 
and recommended universal charity and forbearance to the w'orld around us. 
The true friend. of toleration ought never to impute evil intentions to another^ 
whose opinions might, in his apprehension, be attended with dangerous 
consequences. The man professing such opinions might not be aware of 
any evil attached to his principles ; and, therefore, to ascribe to such a 
person any hostile intention when his opinions only might be liable to 
exception, was ‘but the height of illiberality and uneharitableness. 

“ Thus, much obloquy and unfounded calumny had been used to asperse 
the character of the Roman Catholics, on account of the supposed tendency 
of their religious tenets to the commission of murder, treason, and every 
other species of horrid crimes, from a principle of conscience. What was 
this but a base imputation of evil intentions, from the uncharitable opinions 
entertained of that profession as a sect ? He lamented their errors ; rejected 
their opinions, which appeared dangerous ; was ready to confide in their good 
professions^ and was willing to appeal to the experience of this enlightened 
age, if they had not been accused unjustly and condemned uncharitably. 
For would any man say, that every duty of morality was not practised in 
those countries in which the Roman Catholic religion was established and 
professed? Would it not be an imputation as palpably false as it would be 
illiberal, for any one to utter such a foul, unmerited, and indiscriminate 
calumny ? But this was always the haughty, arrogant, and illiberal lan- 
guage of persecution, which led men to judge uncharitably, and to act with 
bitter intolerance. Persecution always said, ‘ I know the consequences of 
your opinion better than you know them yourselves.’ But the language of 
toleration was always amicable, liberal, and just; it confessed its doubts 
and acknowledged its ignorance. It said, ‘ Though I dislike your opinions, 
becajj^se I think them dangerous^ yet since you profess such opinions, 1 will 
not believe you can think such dangerous inferences flow from them which 
strike my attention so^forcibly.’ This was truly a just and legitimate mode 
of reasoning, always less liable to error, and more adapted to human affairs. 
When we argued d posteriori^ judging from the fruit to the tree, from the 
effect to the cause, we were not so subject to deviate into error and false- 
hood as when we pursued the contrary method of argument. Yet persecu- 
tion had always reasoned from cause to effect, from opinion to action, which 
proved generally erroneous ; while toleration led us invariably to form just 
conclusions, by judging from actions and not from opinions. Hence every 
political and religious test was extremely absurd ; aiid the only test, in his 
opinion, to be adopted ought to be a man’s actions. 

He had the most perfect conviction that test laws had nothing to do 
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wth civil affairs. A view of civil society throughout the world must con. 
vince every reasonable person that speculative opinions in religion had little 
or no influeiice upon the moral conduct; without which all religion were 
vain. Such was the great absurdity of the present test laws, that a man who 
favoured arbitrary power in his sentiments — who should consider the aboli- 
tion of trial by jury as no violation of liberty^ — ^nor the invasion of the 
freedom and law of Parliament any infraction of the constitution — euch a 
man, in defiance of the present test laws, might easily pave his way to the 
very first situations in the State. There was no political test to bind him ; 
the custom of the country had deservedly exploded such absurd restraints. 
No alarm was excited by political speculations : the law considered no man’s 
opinions either hostile or injurious to the State until such opinions were 
reduced into action. Then, and then only, was the law armed with compe- 
tent authority to punish the offender. 

“ Should it be argued that certain religious opinions might indirectly affect 
the constitution of the Established Church were all sects admitted alike to 
hold civil employments without conforming to the test laws, he should 
contend that the constitution was equally in danger from civil opinions. 
Every member of Parliament was required to declare his dissent to the 
doctrine of transubstantiation ; but was the speculative opinion of any 
member of the House any consideration to his constituents? Did they 
think it of any consequence whether or not he believed in the real presence ? 
whether he was a Trinitarian, a Unitarian, or an Anabaptist ? Certainly not. 
For whatever a man’s opinions might be, he would repeat his former affirma- 
tion, that no harm could possibly arise from them to the State, unless they 
should be brought into action ; and then they certainly would become objects 
of punishment. To exclude any description of men, therefore, from a parti- 
cipation of the common rights which their fellow-citizens enjoyed, was highly 
unjust and oppressive; unless it were contended, that religious opinions 
ought to be taken as the criterion of political principles. But to judge of 
morals from opinion was always a fallacious mode of reasoning. The House, 
he trusted^ would never abandon general and fundamental principles on the 
ground of partiality. They should judge of men not from the imputgiLtions 
of their adversaries, but from their own conduct. 

“ The object of the test laws at first had been to ex'clude anti-monarchical 
men from civil offices, but he would ever reprobate such a procedure ; it was 
acting under false pretences; its tendency led to hypocrisy and served as a 
restraint upon the good and conscientious only. Instead of a formal and 
direct oath of allegiance there was an indirect, political test resorted to, by 
means of a religious test ; although the obligation of all direct political 
tests had been justly exploded by the practice of the country. Why not 
have proposed a monarchical test at once } It would have answered the end 
far more effectually than the present fest; for the test now given went 
only to guess at a man’s opinion : it might admit those whose political 
sentiments might be inimical to the constitution, while it operated directly 
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against othera who were amongst its staunchest friends. Such was the 
absurdity, injustice, and oppression of the present test laws that he sin- 
cerely hoped {every friend of toleration, every advocate of Christian charity, 
would join with him that day in reprobating measures which were the 
disgrace of a free government. 

“ He should decline all minute detail of the loyalty and good conduct of 
the Dissenters from the Revolution to the present period, as he wished all 
merit and demerit lobe put entirely out of the question. Supposing, indeed, 
demerit had existed, it would by no means fdllow that the test laws ought 
to be continued in force, since they operated to the prejudice of the civil 
rights of a body of men. A report had been but too successfully propagated, 
he verily believed, with an intention to separate individuals from the cause 
they had espoused. It was a mean and unfair attempt; it led to the worst 
species of persecution ; and he sincerely hoped no real friend to toleration 
would ever countenance it : for it went so far as to disapprove of a whole 
body, on account of the conduct of individuals who formed a part only of 
that body. The opinions of another in matters of religion ought always to 
be supposed to be founded on good intentions. As unjust would it be to 
deprive a single individual, whose conduct had always been meritorious, of 
any of his civil rights, on account of any exceptionable conduct in the general 
body to which he belonged. All merit or demerit, therefore, in the body of 
Dissenters w'aa quite out of the question ; and the House had only to decide 
on general principles. 

“ Indisposed, however, as he was to allow merit or demerit any weight in 
the discussion of the present question, yet he could not forbear observing, 
that the conduct of the Dissenters had not only been unexceptionable, but 
also highly meritorious. They had deserved well of their country. When 
plots had been concerted, combinations formed, and insurrections raised, 
against the State ; when the w'hole country was in a state of alarm, 
distraction, and trouble ; when the constitution, both ecclesiastical and 
civil, was in immediate danger of subversion ; when the Monarch trembled 
lor the safety of his throne, crown, and dignity ; the Dissenters, instead of 
being concerned in the dangerous machinations forming against the 
Oovernment, proved themselves in the hour of peril and emergency the 
firmest support .of the*State. During the rebellions of 1715 and 1745, they 
cheerfully had exposed their persons, lives, and property, in defence of their 
King and country ; and by their noble exertions our enemies were defeated, 
our constitution preserved, and the Brunswick family continued in possession 
of the throne- They were then, as they are now, incapacitated from holding 
commissions, civil or military, in the service of their country. Did they 
plead their incapacity, and the penalties to which they were subject? No : 
they freely drew their swords; they nobly transgressed the laws which 
proscribed them; and successfully fought the battles of our constitution. 
For this gallant behaviour all the retribution they ever obtained was ^an 
Act of Indemnity— a pardon for doing their duty as good citizens, in 
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T6sciiiTig their coiintry in the hour of danger end distrees ! Siteh vrei^ (he 
absurdities of the laws framed on the monstrous principles of persecutioBv^hioh 
extend equally to the commissioned ofBcers of the army and navy of the }bsta«> 
Wished Church of Scotland, who are obliged, under the penalty of fine and de^ 
privation of their civil rights as citizens, as much as the Dissenters, to conform 
to the test laws. Though the generosity of the British Parliament had been 
conspicuous in pardoning the Dissenters for their illegal display of bravery 
and loyalty in the season of emergence and apprehension, yet the officers 
belonging to the Church of Scotland had not experienced the same 
indulgence; no Act of Indemnity had been passed in their favour. The 
test laws, indeed, were not put in force against them ; yet they were liable 
to penalties and incapacities, in consequence of their acceptance of their 
respective civil offices. The House ought to relieve those “men, to whom 
they were so much indebted, from the degrading necessity of recrivihg 
pardon for their meritorious services as good subjects and citizens. The 
Irish had set us a noble example of liberality and generosity, by their vote 
declaring every man who should prosecute a Dissenter for his services an 
enemy to his country and a Jacobite. 

“ By the repeal of the test laws what could there be to dread } Would 
we fear the Pope or Pretender? Would the apprehension of a civil or 
foreign war be the necessary consequence? King William, in one of his 
speeches from the throne, expressed a wish to employ Dissenters of every 
denomination in the service of their country. Every Prince of the line of 
Brunswick had cordially concurred in the same generous desire with that 
monarch. Now was the most proper moment to exercise such liberality as 
a complete toleration required. The conduct of the Dissenters had been 
uniformly peaceable ; the State had nothing to apprehend either from their 
disloyalty or ambition. He wished he could say as much of all other sects. 
The High Church party, which had happily been dormant for a great number 
of 3^Gars, was now reviving ; it had not been dead, as he had hoped, but had 
only for a time, it seems, lain asleep. Their constant cry had ever been, 

♦ The Church is in danger !’ He was sorry to observe some dignitaries of 
the Church, men of distinguished talents, whom he held in great respect, 
join in the absurd alarm, and express their aiFected and chimerical apprehen- 
sion of danger upon the present occasion. Were there not many avowed 
Dissenters both in that and the other House of Parliament ? Yet no danger 
was ever entertained from that circumstance to the constitution. ‘ But,’ say 
the party, ‘ if j^ou make a Dissenter an exciseman there will be danger.’ 
The High Church party were, in the general, Jacobites — the avowed 
advocates of the doctrines of passive obedience and non-resistance. This 
reminded him of what Dean Swift had said, in his usual spirit of sarcasm, 

* That though every Whig might not be an infidel, yet he was sure CTcry 
infidel was a Whig.* So with much more truth it might be said, ‘ Though 
evfry High Churchman might not be a Jacobite, yet every Jacobite most 
certainly was a High Churchman. Wliile this party were hostile to the 
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feigning £Mn%, and active in exciting tuinuUs, insurrections, and rebellions^ 
(^e j^i^scnters had distinguished themselves as good, peaceable, faithful, and 
loyal subjects* Yet the party were allowed in this enlightened age again to 
sound their ialse alarm, to repeat their senseless cry of the Church being in 
danger ! 

V The sentiments of Hoadley and of other dignitaries of his time, he had 
thought sufficient to make the clergy forget their dull and idle cant, by con- 
vincing them of the absurdity of all religious tests. Danger was apprehended 
40 the Church from the supine indolence of the clergy, and the superior 
activity and zeal of the Dissenters in the discharge of the duties of their 
sacred functions. To fetter the Dissenters with penalties and incapacities 
on account of the remissness of the established clergy, was a measure replete 
with cruelty, absurdity, and injustice; it went upon the principles of making 
one man suffer for the neglect of another. He ridiculed every idea of danger 
to the Church from a repeal of the test laws, 'i’he Dissenters were less 
numerous as a body, and had little or no power when compared with the 
authority and affiuence of the Church. He was sorry to observe bishops, 
deans, prebends, and other dignitaries of the Church, who were in pos- 
session of great landed estates and splendid establishments, so ready to 
stand forward the avowed advocates of oppression and persecution, under 
the false p/etence of danger. Whence could the danger arise ? He defied 
any one to prove it. At the Union, two churches had been established in 
different parts of Great Britain. He would ever commend the enlightened 
policy of that time which allowed both the Kirk in Scotland and the 
Hierarchy in England to be religions equally true. The Episcopalians in 
Scotland had an equal right with the members of the Kirk to the 
acceptance and enjoyment of civil offices. There existed no religious test 
in Scotland ; there was, therefore, no Act of Indemnity necessary to justify 
the Episcopalians for their patriotic services during the rebellions. From 
the conduct of the Kirk, it could not be argued that those whose religious 
principles were at variance with the creed of the English hierarchy were 
enemies to toleration. 

“ The Dissenters were said to be always strenuous advocates for toleration 
when out of power, but capable of great intolerance when in possession of 
authority. W^s this "the fact? Quite otherwise. In America, what was 
their conduct ? They were in full possession of power ; but were they at 
%\l intolerant ? No, So far from it, that universal toleration prevailed 
throughout every province, without any disadvantage to the government of 
the States. Notwithstanding the greatest diversity of religious opinions, 
the most cordial unanimity prevailed in all their civil operations. In 
Ireland, too, the test had been repealed for years, and the Church had been 
in no danger, though surrounded by Dissenters in an infinitely greater 
proportion than in this country. If, therefore, the Church of Ireland,, under 
such disproportion of numbers, had so long existed without danger from 
the repeal of the test laws ; and if the Kirk of Scotland, with little power 
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and influence, had done the same ; was it not abeurd in the extreme to say 
that the Established Church of England, with all its power, wealthy andl 
numbers, could not do the same thing without endangering its existence? 
Such fears, he would repeat, were idle and chimerical, asserted only, in his 
opinion, for the purposes of pppression. 

“ With regard to the Church itself, he highly approved of its discipline 
and abstract duties. It had wisely avoided all that was superstitious, and 
retained what appeared to him to be essential. He therefore admired and 
revered it, and declared himself firmly attached to it ; but of the individualB 
who composed it he must say of them, as of air other public bodies, that 
while he highly respected some, there might be others who could have ho 
claim to his regard. They, no doubt, were a mixture of good and bad : he 
must, however, strongly object to the Church whenever it presumed to act 
as a party ; its interference in politics had been always mischievous, and 
often dangerous to the constitution. The Church, as a party, was a 
formidable body ; it had formerly, as now, used the powerful engine of 
their real or pretended fear, which in the hands of tyrants had ever proved 
the signal of oppression. The Church had long taken the lead in the cause 
of Jacobitism, and in the reign of Queen Anne had been active in the 
instigation of tumults and confusion in support of the doctrines of arbitrary 
power. He ever should be a decided friend to an established religion, but 
it should be an establishment founded on the opinions of the majority of the 
people. The truth of religion was not a subject for the discussion of 
Parliament ; their duty only was to sanction that which was most univer- 
sally approved, and to allow it the emoluments of the State. A conviction 
of the reasonableness of such a procedure dictated so much liberality in the 
religious establishments at the Union, as well as the more recent establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic religion in Canada.^' 

“ Innovations were said to be dangerous at all times, but particularly so 
now by the situation of affairs in France. But the hopes of the Dissenters 
were not founded upon the most distant reference to the transactions which 
had taken place in that kingdom. Their application to the House on the 
present subject had been made three years ago,f when the most sagacious 
among them could not form anything like a conjecture of what had since 
happened in that country. Yet he saw no reason why the example of 
France ought not to have its influence ; the church there was now suffering 
for its former intolerance. However he might rejoice in the emancipation 
of near thirty millions of his fellow -creatures, and in the spirit which gave 

* Tlie Act, U Geo. III. c. 83, for the Government of the Province of Quebec, granted 
to those professing the Roman Catholic religion the free exercise of their religion, 
subject to the King's supremacy ; and the clergy were permitted to receive the accus- 
tomed dues from persons professing that religion, with a proviso that the King 
might make such provision as he should think fit for the support of the Protestant 

t Vid§ ante, 
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me to the Revolution, yet he was free to own there were some acts of the 
new government which he could not applaud. The summary and indiscri 
minate forfeiture of the property of the Church came under this description. 
But the violence of this proceeding might in some measure be attributed to 
former ecclesiastical oppressions, and, in particular, to the impolitic revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes.* The constitution, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
previous to this period had remained unmolested and unimpaired; there 
existed no test— Protestants and Catholics were indiscriminately admitted 
into civil and military offices : but by that rash measure, liberality and 
toleration were thrown away ; the arts and manufactures were driven into 
other countries, to flourish in a more genial soil and under a milder form of 
government. This should serve as a caution to the Church of England. 
Persecution might prevail for a time, but it generally terminated in the 
punishment of its abettors.” 

He observed, that “ the Church had owed its existence to a rational inno- 
vation, and the constitution had derived much of its excellence and beauty 
from the same source ; the Reformation had established the one and the Revo- 
lution the other. The nature of monarchy was such as to require an occasional 
renovation of the people’s rights to prevent encroachments. It was the 
opinion of Mr. Hume, to whose talents as a philosopher he paid just defer- 
ence, that ftionarchy would soon become absolute if not subject to frequent 
innovations. But what was the innovation which was now so much dreaded? 
Was it an attack on Magna Charta or the Bill of Rights ? No ; it was only 
the simple repeal of an act of Charles the Second, which the Parliament 
passed out of compliment to the King, in the overflowing effusion of their 
loyalty, at the conclusion of the civil war. The Corporation Act went to 
exclude Dissenters whose political sentiments were considered as anti-mo- 
narchical ; and the Test Act was intended to operate against the Homan 
Catholics. He should ever reprobate such acts as the pillars of the consti- 
tution. What ! was any specific mode of administering the Lord’s Supper 
to be considered as the corner-stone of the constitution ? A constitution 
with such a rotten foundation, was, in his oj)inion, not worth preserving. 

m 

♦ 'Phe Edict of Nantes had been eiiac^ted in the year 1598, by Henry I V. of France, 
lor securing to the Protestants perfect liberty of conscience and the public exercise of 
their worship, with the privilege of filling all offices of trust. This ineasiue was re- 
voked by Louis XIV,, by the famous edict published in 1685. All exercise of their 
religion— (ill assemblies for worship, even in the house — were forbidden to the Protes- 
tants under pain of imprisonment and confiscation of goods. Their churches wore 
ordered to be demolished. Parents were enjomed to have their children biiptizcd by 
the Roman Catholic clergy, and to bring them up in the religion of the State. The 
ministers were banished, and the other Protestants were forbidden to depart the 
country, under pain of the galleys for men, and imprisonment and (jonfiscatiou for 
women. The rigour of these prohibitions, however, did not prevent a vast multitude 
of the French Protestants from seeking among foreign nations for that liberty of which 
they had been bereaved in their native country, and transferring the seat of tjieii* 
industry to Germany, England, and Holland.— Koch’s Revolutions. 
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The leading feature of true religion he had always understood to be charity. 
When he viewed the Church, and saw churchmen discovering a spirit directly 
opposite to the religion they professed, he must consider them as men who 
were ambitious of a monopoly of power under the mask of an affected appre- 
hension of danger. The Christian religion breathed nothing but charity and 
forbearance; it was neither taught originally to kings and senators, nor had 
it any necessary connexion with Government. It had existed for centuries 
without any assistance from the secular arm. Though a learned prelate, 
(Bishop Warburton), had proposed a decent and honourable alliance between 
the Church and State, yet it was not an alliance founded on the purity of the 
Christian doctrines, but merely on promises of mutual support. According 
to this new-fangled doctrine the Church was not to depend upon its own 
merits, nor was religion to be established by the truth of its ‘own evidence, 
but it was to be supported by the assistance of civil authority. Was this the 
manner in which Christianity was first propagated } In its infancy, when it 
had to combat the prejudices of mankind, and to make its way through an 
infinite number of other obstacles, was its progress indebted for any support 
from the indulgence of the Roman Emperor's senate ? For a Christian pre- 
late, then, to appeal from the truth of the Scriptures to the authority of 
secular power in support of the Christian religion, was an idea he should 
ever reprobate as contemptible and shameful. Religion, in his opinion, had 
no reference whatever to the political constitution of a state ; from such an 
alliance it would contaminate and be contaminated ; the one would be cor- 
rupted and the other enslaved. 

“ The clergy, he was sorry to observe, had uniformly acted with great 
artifice and duplicity down from the time of the Reformation, when they 
made their own chimerical fears, which existed no where but in their own 
heated and disordered imaginations, the ground of unprovoked and unme- 
rited persecution. Report said, but he sincerely hoped without foundation, 
that a certain prelate of the Church (St. David's) had recently written a 
circular letter* to the clergy of his diocese, requiring them to withhold their 
votes and interests at the next general election from a particular member of 
that House, for his having voted for the present motion when under di§.cu8- 

* Copy of a letter from Dr. Horsley, Bishop of St. HavidV*, to the Clergy of his 

l>iocese. 

“ Sir William Mansell has declared liimself a candidate to represent the borough of 
Carmarthen in the n-ext Parliament. 1 cannot refraiai from declaxing that he has my 
heartiest good wishes. Mr. Phillips, the present member, has received the thanks of 
the Dissenters for the part he took in the late attempt to overthrow our ecclesiastical 
constitution, by the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, By this it is easy to 
guess what part he is likely to take in miy future attempt for that pui'pose. I hope I 
shall not have the niOi*tilication to find a single clergyman in my diocese who will be so 
false to his own character, and his duty to the Established Chmch, as to give his vote 
to any man wh<i has discovered such principles. 

i ‘*I am, revcreiid Sir, your aifectionate Brother and faithful Servant, 

“ Aberguilly, August 24, 1789." “ Samuel St. Da vin^s." 
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sion during the last se 83 ion. If innovation was a subject of so much dread, 
.what innovation could be more alarming to the constitution than this prece- 
dent of an English bishop interfering not only in an election for a member of 
Parliament, in direct violation of the privileges of that House, but also pre- 
suming to marshal his ecclesiastical tribe in civil array, and denouncing his 
anathemas against every one who should be of opinion that the civil power 
could exist independently of the authority of the Church ? Such anti- Christian 
conduct was ill calculated to remove the spirit of party and of faction, with 
which the Dissenters must be actuated under the pressure of grievance, 
oppression, and persecution. Many of the Dissenters, he was persuaded, 
were friendly to the church establishment, but by such intolerance they might 
be driven to entertain the most inveterate enmity. If their influence and 
opposition wejre now dreaded, how much more so ought they to be when 
roused into resentment, irritated into hatred, and persecuted into hostility ! 
It had often proved a matter of lamentation to High Churchmen, and it had 
been complained of as a grievance, that Dissenters had on some occasions 
conformed to the test laws. It was rather a delicate point for any clergy- 
man to scruple complying with an application for the administration of the 
Sacrament, though in some instances a refusal had been made on the ground 
of immorality. But he must condemn such a political establishment, which 
required a^nan to go to our church, while he belonged to a sect which per- 
haps held tenets diametrically opposite ; it was a direct method to promote 
vice, immorality, and profaneness. The abuse of so much power, too, in the 
hands of the clergy, might be attended with infinite mischief. The repeal of 
the test laws, it was said, would inevitably prove an infringement of the 
Union ; but this was a palpable and egregious error. So far were the test 
laws from being among the essential articles of the Union, that when they 
were formally proposed to become perpetual they were rejected. 

“ Some stress had been laid on the writings and opinions of certain indivi- 
duals among the Dissenters who had publicly avowed their opposition to 
the church establishment. Dr, Priestley had been particularly pointed out 
as an objectionable character in this respect. But what danger could pos- 
sibly arise from the adverse opinions of this truly eminent and learned 
gentleman to the Hierarchy ? Was it any proof of a design to subvert the 
ecclesiastical constitution.^ No; any person might disapprove of our civil 
constitution ; might object to the popular part of our Government ; might 
avow his sentiments ever so openly, and yet be not liable to any civil inca- 
pacity, A noble duke (Richmond), high in office, had attempted a reform 
in the constitution of the Legislature ; the Chancellor of tlie Exchequer had 
done the same ; but the patriotic exertions of both had failed of success ; yet, 
from their opinions, no danger had been apprehended to the constitution. 
After such an instance, then, of what little influence opinions have on prac- 
tice, we might as safely allow Dr. Priestley to be at the licad of the Church 
as the present minister at the head of the Treasury, as the opinions of tlic 
one were not more hostile to the Hierarchy than those of the other had iJeeri 
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to the present constitution of the Legislaturev^ Another reverend gentleman 
(Dr. Price), in his sermon on the anniversary of the Revolution, had delivered 
many noble sentiments worthy an enlightened philosopher who was uncon- 
fined by local attachments, and gloried in the freedom of all the human race. 
Though he approved of his general principles, yet he considered his argu- 
ments would have better become his speech than a sermon. To make of the 
pulpit, the altar, or sacramental table, political engines, he must ever con- 
demn whether in a Dissenter or a Churchman. The clergy, in their sermons, 
ought no more to handle political topics than the House to discuss subjects 
of morality and religion. Arguing as he had done against the prostitution of 
the sacramental test, religion and politics ought ever to be kept separate. 

“ Whatever might be the fate of the present question, of this he was fully 
confident, that if the test laws were once repealed, the jealousy of the 
Church would be at an end ; if the barrier of partition were removed the very 
name of Dissenter would be no more. Should the majority of the House, 
however, determine in favour of the continuance of the test laws, it would 
only serve to keep alive a spirit of animosity between the parties; it might 
lead to stronger exertions in defence of civil rights ; and other applications to 
the wisdom and justice of the Legislature must be the necessary consequence. 
Some distinguished writers upon the subject had asserted that as the test 
laws had received the sanction of Parliament, it was the duty Of the Dis- 
senters quietly and implicitly to submit. But was not this doctrine repug- 
nant to the privilege, which was the boast of every British subject, of peti- 
tioning the Legislature when oppressed or aggrieved by any law } There 
was an end to our liberty at once, if we durst neither complain of grievance, 
nor petition for redress. The Dissenters, he hoped, w'ould strenuously per- 
severe in their applications, until they found the object of their wishes gratified 
in a complete toleration. In pleading their cause, he had only supported the 
principles of general toleration, and the universal rights of mankind. 

“ In all the great political questions which he had had the honour to 
introduce for the discussion of Parliament, ho had always had the good 
fortune to agree in opinion with, and to exjwrience the support of, all those 
friends to whom he was attached from principle. Though he should^ever 
glory in the name of a Whig, as an honourable distinction which characterised 
the advocates of civil and religious liberty; though «it was the pride of his 
life to act with the cordial approbation of the party to whom he belonged; 
yet a right honourable friend (Mr. Burke), whose opinions always had the 
greatest weight with him, did not think as he did on the present question. 
Much, however, as he respected his opinions, and highly as he thought of 
his understanding, yet in every contest where liberty and the civil rights of 
men were involved, he should ever enlist under the same standard, however 
formidable his opponents in the ranks. In the part he had that day taken, 
the tongue of slander might possibly represent him as another Oliver 
Cromwell attacking the Church ; he had been compared to that usurper on 
a former occasion as attacking the Crown, even by the very men whose cause 
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he was now pleading. Their., cause, however, he had undertaken from a 
conviction that it was a just cause ; and he should be ever ready to become 
the advocate of those Churchmen, who might now, perhaps^ load him with 
obloquy, whenever he saw them in real danger. He would now cheerfully 
submit to the disadvantage of momentary unpopularity, confident that the 
time was not very distant when the world would do ample justice to his 
motives.’’ He then concluded with moving, That the House will immedi- 
ately resolve itself into a committee of the whole House to consider of so 
inudi of the acts of the 13th and 25th of Charles the Second as requires 
persons, before their admission into any office, civil or military, or any place 
of trust under the Crown, to receive the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
according to the rites of the Church of England.” 

The motion was supported by Sir H. Hoghton, Mr. Beaufoy, Mr. William 
Smith, and others ; and opposed principally by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Powys, Mr. Yorke, 
Mr. Martin, and Sir William Dolben. Mr. Burke concurred with Mr. Fox upon 
the general ground of many of his arguments respecting toleration, and declared 
that “ had the repeal been moved for ten years ago, he should probably have 
joined him in supporting it ; but he had the strongest reasons to believe that 
many of the persons now calling themselves Dissenters, and who stood the 
most forward in the present application for relief, were men of factious and 
dangerous })rinciplcs, actuated by no motives of religion or conscience, to 
which toleration could in any rational sense be applied. He also agreed with 
Mr. Fox, that men were not to bo judged merely by their speculative 
opinions, but by their opinions and conduct taken together.” He then 
produced and read to the House several documents to substantiate the 
allegations he had made. 

Mr. Fox rose to reply. He began with observing, that “however ex- 
hausted and fatigued he might feel himself from the length' of the debate, at 
that late hour, yet with the strength he had remaining he would exert his 
best endeavours to answer every argument that had been advanced against 
the motion which lie had that day the honour to make. There had been 
certain points in which he had been misunderstood, and many of his argu- 
ments had been unfairly stated. This might be owing to an inaccuracy in 
his method of laying down his positions, and not to any intention of mis- 
representing his argument. He had contended, upon the principle of 
toleration, that we were not warranted in deducing inferences from men’s 
opinions contrary to their professions, unless their conduct and principles 
disagreed. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had gone the length of 
arguing that we might deduce inferences from our own opinions of the effect 
of the conduct of an adversary, without attending to his actions ; whereas 
we ought to give every man credit for his conduct until his actions 
contradicted his professions. The Dissenters ask for a simple repeal of the 
test laws. The Minister’s argument went upon this ground: If the 
Dissenters obtain the object of their present application, they would^ be 
encouraged to grasp at more ; and there was reason to apprehend from their 
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principleB that they Avould not relax in their endeavours until they had 
completely subverted the present Establishment. But this was not the 
declaration of the Dissenters; it was merely the unfair inference of the 
Minister, judging of evil intentions from men’s opinions, and not from their 
actions. From the argument of the right honourable gentleman last year, 
and the points upon which he had then principally insisted, he had been 
induced to meet his objection, and therefore hC had set out with laying down 
the principle of toleration in opposition to that of persecution. In explain- 
ing himself upon this subject, he had endeavoured to prove, that if the 
principle of persecution, as generally received and understood, was originally 
a right principle, then it would follow that the bloody transactions which 
took place in the reign of Charles the Ninth, such as the massacre of Paris 
and the murder of the Protestants, as well as the cruelties of ..Smithiield and 
other places, were all mild, benevolent, and merciful acts. If the original 
principle of persecution extended to such unjustifiable enormities, must it 
not be palpably wrong He then abandoned such a principle as untenable, 
and argued upon that of toleration. But in calling the repeal of the test 
laws a question of toleration, he might not be exactly accurate. Though it 
might not come within the extent of the true principle of religious toleration, 
yet of this he was confident, that it was a question of justice, upon which 
the claim of the Dissenters to the indulgence of the House was well 
founded. 

“ Upon this nice and subtile distinction, however, an objection had been 
urged by the right honourable gentleman against his motion, which was 
nothing but specious sophistry and inconclusive reasoning. lie should ever 
protest against the principle of prejudging the conduct of another from his 
opinions, when his conduct and declarations were directly the reverse — to 
say any man intended mischief when he professed friendship, and especially 
if his conduct accorded with such a declaration, was very unfair and unjust. 
A resemblance had been attempted to be drawn between a religious test and 
an oath. But in what did it consist } In taking an oath, it was true, a man 
made a religious appeal ; but it always was an appeal to his own religion. 
A Jew was sworn upon the Old Testament ; the greater number of Christians 
upon the Evangelists ; the Quaker by his own affirmation ; and the Ma- 
hometan upon the Koran. The solemnity of an oath was allowed every 
conscientious man to be taken agreeably to his own particular mode of 
religion. Where then was the analogy between a religious test and the 
taking of an oath? Was it anything like men of different persuasions, 
professing different creeds, submitting to the sacramental test ? Certainly 
not. Here the right honourable gentleman’s ingenuity and sophistry had 
also failed him. 

“An honourable baronet had thought it necessary to enter into an elaborate 
defence of the respectability of the clergy as a body. Had there been at- 
tenipted any general attack upon the Church ? No. In speaking of the Church 
he had only animadverted upon its conduct when it presumed to act as a party. 
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He should ever reprobate the principles and conduct of the High Church 
party, who had uniformly distinguished themselves as inimioal to the consti-^ 
tution and to the civil rights of the subject. But in that class of the clergy 
denominated the Low Church, there had been men of liberality and talents 
whom he should ever hold in the greatest respect. They were worthy 
members of the Church ; had proved themselves distinguishingly instru- 
mental in the establishment of political freedom at the Revolution. Many 
now in this party, he understood, were sincere friends to his motion, and had 
heartily joined in the entreaty of the Dissenters to bring the subject forward. 
He was happy to find that there were clergymen of such liberality of spirit 
and disposition in the present day. An honourable gentleman had observed, 
that the subjects of the Test and Corporation Acts had better have been 
discussed separately. He could not forbear expressing his surprise at this 
observation ; as the subjects of both Acts were so intimately connected and 
involved, in his opinion, as to present themselves fitter for consideration and 
discussion together than separate. If they were to be considered separately, 
the Corporation Act appeared to him the most exceptionable in a consti- 
tutional point of view; as a restriction upon the subject in the exercise of a 
natxiral right ought to be regarded in that House with a greater degree of 
jealousy than even a restriction upon the King in the exercise of his royal 
prerogative.* 

“ What he had heard with the greatest concern in the course of that 
evening’s debate had been the speech of his right honourable friend (Mr. 
Burke). It had filled him with grief and shame. Sentiments had been 
uttered which he could have wished to have remained a secret for ever. 
Though he was indebted to his right honourable friend for the greatest 
share of the political knowledge he possessed — his political education had 
been formed under him — his instructions had invariably governed his 
principles ; yet, mortified as he had been by his speech of that evening, he 
had, however, received this consolation from it, that every principle which 
he had laid down had been avowed by his right honourable friend in the 
course of his speech. While he had stated his principles, and had argued 
fron^ an application of inferences deducible from those principles, his right 
honourable friend had, on the contrary, taken pamphlets, private letters, 
anecdotes, conjectures* suspicions, and invectives, for the materials of hia 
speech, which he had worked up with all the charms of fancy and the ein* 
bellishments of oratory, for which his right honourable friend was so 
eminently distinguished. Such had been the grounds upon which he had 
founded his opposition to the motion under discussion, to which he declared 
he should have been a friend ten years ago. What did this prove, but that 
he had retained his opinion upon the subject ten years longer than his right 
honourable friend With respect to the anecdotes quoted of the Duke of 
Richmond having addressed a singular speech to the bishops during the 
American war, he saw an analogy between that story and the argumenj of 
this day. 
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‘‘ The condtict of the Dissenters in declaring that, at the next general 
election, they would only support men who were well affected to the cause of 
civil and religious liberty, he did not see liable either to objection or censure. 
He was astonished to hear gentlemen talk of this as a test imposed by the 
Dissenters upon theii' representatives. Did not gentlemen on the other side 
of the House declare in the course of the debate, that, in their own opinions, 
they were friendly to the motion ; yet, in obedience to the instructions of 
their constituents, who were Churchmen, they considered themselves as 
bound to oppose it ? Was not this imposing a test ? How different the 
conduct of the Dissenters, who were the constituents of the honourable 
gentlemen, Messrs. Windham and Tierney, who assured them they might 
vote on this question according to their conscience ! He wished Churchmen 
had shown as much liberality. In Dr. Priestley’s manly declaration of his 
individual opinion, expressive of dislike of establishments, he saw no 
criminality whatever. Any man might avow his dislike of any civil insti- 
tution ; but as long as his opinion was not brought into action there could 
be no criminality. If such conduct was criminal, he desired to be considered 
as a participator in the guilt. 

“ The production of the letter of Mr. Fletcher, from Bolton, by his right 
honourable friend, he acknowledged did not a little surprise him ; for if 
ever there was a paper which furnished an argument in fa^^bur of the 
question, that letter was one. He had never heard of the name or conduct 
of Mr. P^letcher before ; but if any argument could be depended on, that 
which Mr. Fletcher had urged was essential, in his opinion, towards proving 
that those Dissenters who deserve well of the Legislature ought to be 
separated from those who are not inclined to be content with the simple 
repeal of the test laws. What had been the argument of his right honour- 
able friend, in a debate during the American war, by which he had done 
himself infinite honour ? It was a doctrine which, prima facie^ appeared an 
absolute paradox, but founded, notwithstanding, in true wisdom and sound 
policy. The subject w'as the division of Massachusetts Bay from the province 
of New York and others. ‘ What I ’ said his right honourable friend, 
‘separate Massachusetts Bay from New York, with a view to adopt* this 
weak and absurd maxim, divide et impera ? I scout the idea — I never will 
consent to it ; but I will agree to the division of America.’ The House 
imagining his right honourable friend had committed a blunder, continued 
for some time in a roar of laughter. But what was his explanation ? It 
was this : ‘ I will divide America, not by separating Massachusetts Bay from 
the other provinces, but by abandoning the disloyal and disaffected provinces, 
and preserving those which are well disposed to us, not by any coercion, but 
by granting them all they wish for.’ The same prudent advice would be 
politic for the House to adopt in regard to the Dissenters. Separate the 
Dissenters — break their union — abandon those who are unreasonable — and 
grant to all such as arc moderate all they so justly require. I verily 
believe,” said Mr. Fox, “ if you repeal the test laws, there will be an end of 
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all farther claim of the Dissenters to the indulgence of the Legislature. But 
this, he desired to be understood, was only his own speculative opinion, and 
not any pledge offered to the House, warranted by any declaration of the 
Dissenters ; they were at liberty to lend as much credit as they thought 
proper to this opinion. 

But how was the strange dereliction of his right honourable friend 
from his former principles to be accounted for ? He could only ascribe it to 
the effect of his too great and nice sensibility ; whose chief delight had 
always been benevolence and mercy ; whose feelings had been shocked and 
irritated by a mistaken idea of the transactions in France, which had been 
nothing more than the miseries to which every country was unavoidably 
subject upon every revolution in its government, before the new constitution 
had acquired ks full operation and establishment. The imagination of his 
right honourable friend had eagerly caught hold of such objects, and, in 
contemplating the ruin of the Government, the desolation of the Church, the 
misery of the beggared ecclesiastics, and the general distresses of the in- 
habitants, he had actually lost the energy of his natural judgment, through 
the exquisite acuteness of his feelings ; otherwise a person of his great good 
sense could never have been so led astray into enmity against the just cause 
of the Dissenters, as a body, merely because Dr. Priestley, Mr. Palmer, and 
Mr. Robinsbn, happened to differ from him in their speculative opinions. 
The assurance of the Dissenting ministers, when the bill passed about eleven 
years ago, respecting Dissenting teachers and schoolmasters,* that they 
would apply no more for themselves, had been very unfairly and disin- 
genuously applied in argument by the right honourable gentleman opposite 
to him. Did the present application come, as that had done, specifically 
from the Dissenting ministers ? The extract read from Dr. Kippis did not 
go to preclude the ministers from joining their lay brethren in an application 
to the legislature for a matter of general relief. The Dissenting ministers, 
from the repeal of the test laws, had no emolument to expect, nor any 
advantage, civil or religious, to gain. They had been perfectly consistent 
with their assurances ; their claims, as ministers, were perfectly distinct from 
thos^ of their lay brethren ; and the right honourable gentleman ought not 
to have confounded them, in order to tax them with a broach of good 
faith. 

“ The allusion to the conduct of Lord George Gordon, and the riots in 1780, 

* By 19 Goo, III. c, 44, those DLssenting ministers who scruple to subscribe such 
parts of the Thirty-nine Articles as are required by the Toleration Act, 1 Wm. & Mary, 
c. 18, to be subscribed by them, {vide ante^ p. 334, note,) may, instead thereof, subscribe 
the declaration lirescribed in the act, i>rofessing themselves to be Christians and Pro- 
testants, and that they believe the Scriptures to contain the revealed will of God, and 
to be the rule of doctrine and practice. And no Protestant Disseiiterb taking the oatlis 
of allegiance and supremacy, and subscribing the declaration against Popery, as well 
as the new declaration prescribed by the act, shall be prosecuted for teaching youth 
as a schoolmaster. Tlie act, however, prohibits Protestant Dissenters from holding 
the masterships cti any endowed schools or colleger. 
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he CO uld not snffer to pass unnoticed . It was insinuated that the mob resembled 
the Dissenters; the fact was quite otherwise. If there was any resemblance 
in the case, it was this: the clergy of the Established Church stood in the 
shoes of the mob ; but the Dissenters in those of the poor persecuted Boman 
Catholics. He remembered with pleasure the conduct of his right honourable 
friend upon that occasion it reflected upon his friend’s character great 
honour ; for, in defiance of the rage and madness of the mob, he persevered 
in the laudable purpose in which the House were then engaged, of extending 
toleration to the Roman Catholics. The mob then were illiberally insisting 
upon the repeal of a good law ; the members of the Established Church were 
now as illiberally objecting to the repeal of a bad law. All unprincipled 
mobs he should ever regard with extreme horror and indignation ; their cry 
was still the same, whether they were peasants, gentlemen, or bishops. 
Ignorance, prejudice, or fanaticism, were their general topics of declamation. 
Prom the violence of their rage, the God of peace and order ever preserve 
US ! ” Mr. Fox, congratulating himself on having been selected by men who 
had rather acted as his enemies than friends, to fight their battles, concluded 
with assuring them, “ that so sincerely was he a friend to their cause, that he 
should he ever ready, on any future occasion, to take the field for them 
again ; under the clearest conviction that their complaint of grievance and 
oppression, in the present instance, was well founded.” * 

On a division, Mr. Fox’s motion was rejected by a majority of 294 to 106. 


Abatement of an Impeachment by a Dissolution of Pauli ament. 

1790. December 28r{/. While the impeachment against Mr. Warren 
Hastings was depending before the House of Lords, Parliament was dissolved. 
This gave rise to the discussion, shortly after the assembling of the new 
Parliament in November 1790, of a constitutional question of the highest 
importance ; namely, whether a dissolution put an end to an impeachment 
by the House of Commons before the House of Lords. Upon the deter- 

4 

On the 6th of June, 1780, during the riots, a detachment of foot guards took pos- 
session of Westminster-hall, the doors of which they at last^dosed to prevent the mob 
from entering : several members of both Houses who walked down on foot were thus 
prevented from getting into the House for a considerable time. Among them was 
Mn Burke, who was presently surrounded by some of the most decent of the petitioners, 
who expostulated wdth him on his conduct in abetting Sir George Savile’s motion for 
the Roman Catholic Bill ; Mr. Burke in his defence said, he certaiiily had seconded 
the motion for the bill, and thought himself justified in so doing ; he said he understood 
ho was a marked man, on whom the petitioners meant to wreak their vengeance ; and 
therefore he walked out singly amongst them, conscious of having done nothing that 
deserved their censure in the slightest degree, having always been the advocate for the 
people, and meaning to continue so. Mr. Burke at last got rid of his troublesome in- 
tenfogators,— Pari, Hist, vol. xxi..p. 662. 

t Upon this subject see HoUam’s Constitutional Hist., vol ii, p. 662, aey. 
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mination of this question it depended whether the proceedings against 
Mr. Hastings could be taken up by the present Parliament where they were 
left by the last, or whether they must be begun de nfyoo. In order to bring 
this important point lo a decision, Mr. Burke, on the 1 7th of December, in 
a committee of the whole House, moved the following resolution : — “ That it 
appears that an impeachment by this House, in the name of the Commons 
of Great Britain in Parliament assembled, and of all the Commons of Great 
Britain, against Warren Hastings, Esq., late Governor- General of Bengal, for 
sundry high crimes and misdemeanours, is now depending.'* Mr^ Burke 
observed, that his motion involved no abstract question, but was a plain, 
practical assertion of their privileges, as handed down to them by their prede- 
cessors, through an uninterrupted succession of five hundred years. In all 
the convulsions of our government, in all the struggles, contests, and inci- 
dental or progressive changes of the functions and powers of the House of 
Commons, this had remained immutable— that an impeachment was never 
to be defeated by collusion with a Minister, or by the power of the Crown. 
Mr. Erskine, with a view to the appointment of a committee to search for 
precedents, to be formally reported to the House, as a necessary guide to 
their ultimate decision, moved, “ That the chairman should leave the chair.” 
A debate of unusual length ensued.* Mr. Erskine was supported by Sir 
Richard Arden, f Sir Archibald Macdonald, J Mr. Hardinge,§ Mr. Mitford,|j 
Sir John Scott, ^ and others. He was opposed by Mr. Addington,** Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Burke, Mr. Anstruther,ft Mr. Adam,JJ Mr. I)unda8,§§ and Mr. 
Fox. On the third day of the debate, after Sir John Scott, the Solicitor- 
General, had spoken, 

Mr. Fox rose and said, that “after the question had been so fully debated, 
the committee could not be expected to listen with much patience to any 
additional arguments upon it. The constitutional principle had been so ably 
and so eloquently supported on precedent, analogy, and reason ; tlie fallacies 
urged against it so completely exposed, and the arguments so fully confuted, 
that he was afraid that to say anything further upon it would have more the 
appearance of personal vanity than of a desire to convince. He should 
therefore have been contented to leave it where it stood ; but having been 
always zealous in .supporting the privileges of the House of Commons, and 

* The debate lasted, by adjournment, three days, 

f Master of the Rolls, afterwards Lord Alvanley. 

J Attorney-General. Afterwards Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer. 

j A Welsh judge. 

II Afterwards Solicitor and Attorney-General, Speaker of the House of Commons in 
England, and Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 

f Solicitor- GeneraL Afterwards Attorney- General, Lord Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas, and Lord Chancellor of England. 

The Speaker, ft Afterwards Chief Justice in India. 

Jt Afterwards one of the Barons of the Court of Exchequer. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland. 
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on some occasions contrary to the opinions of those with whom he agreed on 
other points, he thought it his duty to give something more than a silent 
vote in support of a question, in the fate of which all their privileges were 
involved. 

The question was, indeed, of great importance. Of such importance, as 
he defied human wdt, or human eloquence to exaggerate; no less than 
whether the constitution of the country was a free constitution, under which 
every act of Government was subject to inquiry, and accompanied with 
responsibility ; or whether power might be exercised without control and 
without any national inquest to take cognizance of its abuse. Those who 
disputed the right of the Commons to proceed on an impeachment after a 
dissolution, had argued from a repetition of the same precedents first referred 
to, and very ably commented upon by the honourable and learned gentleman 
who first opposed an immediate decision. All the arguments on those pre- 
cedents had been answered with so much ability by the right honourable the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, as to render any other answer unnecessary. 
Of this, those who contended that the Commons had no such right, seemed 
to have been aware. They appeared to have said to themselves, ‘ the first 
speech on the precedents contained all that can be urged with any plau- 
sibility. That speech has been so fully, so irresistibly answered, that all 
we can now do is to weaken the impression of the answer by* repetition ; 
if we cannot convince, we may yet confound.’ Repetition was accordingly 
tried. Other learned gentlemen had risen, and, instead of taking new ground, 
had gone over the same precedents, built on them the same arguments, and 
deduced the same conclusions, in hopes, no doubt, that the second answ^er 
would be less able than the first. In this, however, they had been dis- 
appointed, for a second answer by another right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Dundas) had as completely demolished the repetition as the first overturned 
the original arguments. Another attempt, however, was made. The routed 
precedents were again rallied, and brought into the field by another learned 
gentleman, (Sir John Scott), who declared that he could not conscientiously 
vote that an impeachment after a dissolution remained in statu quo, unless 
he was first satisfied that such a principle was agreeable to the practice of 
the courts below. This third attempt he feared would be too successful, 
inasmuch as the answer which he should give would *00 much less able than 
either of the preceding. 

It was not his intention to dwell much on the precedents which had 
been so repeatedly and so ably discussed ; but to rest his argument on the 
general principle, that whatever was inconsistent with, or subversive of a free 
constitution, could make no part of the law uiider that constitution. On the 
precedents, however, the learned gentleman who preceded him had brought 
only one new authority, the authority of Lord Danby on the state of his own 
impeachment,* an authority just as good as the opinion of Mr. Hastings 

♦ The Earl of Danby, Lord High Treasurer in the reign of Charles the Second, w as 
impeached by the Commons on a charge, among others, of having mitten a letter to 
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would be on the question before the House, and of which the learned 
geutlcman was welcome to the full value. The clear and express resolution 
of 1 6 78,^ adopted on the plain analogy of other judicial proceedings in 
Parliament, on careful search of precedents and mature deliberation, that 
resolution on which Lord Stafibrdf had been tried, convicted, and executed, 

Montague, the lilnglish ambassador at Paris, while the negotiations at Ninieguen for 
the general peace were pending, empowering liim to make an offer of neutrality for the 
price of 6,000,000 livres yearly for three years. The letter was not only written by the 
King’s express orders, but Charles attested this with his own hand in a post8crii>t. 
— Hume's History of England, vol. vi. pp. 129, 130, Edit. 1841. See Hallam’s Con- 
stitutional Hist. voL ii. p. 502, et seq, 

♦ On the 11th of March, 1672, the House of Lords ordered that the committee for 
privileges should inquire, “ whether an appeal to that House, either by writ of error or 
petition, from the proceedings of any other court, being depending and not detenniued in 
one session of Parliament, continue in statu quo unto the next session of Parliament, with- 
out renewing the wnit of error or petition.” In the report of the committee on the 29th 
of March, 1673, the order of reference w'as mis-recited iu a very remarkable maimer. 
Instead of the words in the order “ from the proceedings of any other court,” tlu? follow'- 
ing lu^e inserted : ** or any other Imamoss wherein their lordships act as in a court of 
jiuiieaturc and not in their legislative capacity.” Tlie committee then came to the 
resolution, ** That businesses depending in one Parliament, or session of Paiiiament, 
have been continued to the next session of the same Parliament, and the proceedings 
thcrcTlpon hil^e remained in the same state in w'^hich they wrere left when, last in agita- 
tion.” The House approved of this resolution, and ordered it accordingly. The disso- 
lution of the Long Parliament wdiile the iiupeaclmiont against Danby and the live I’opish 
lords was pending raised the question, whether an inqjeachmcnt abates by a dissolution. 
It was, therefore, referred by the Lords, on the 11th of Mju’cli, 1678, to their connnittec 
for i>rivileges, to consider whether petitions of app<‘al whitdi were presented to tliat 
House in the last Parliament were still in force to be proceeded on. Next day it 
was referred to the same committee, on a report of the matter of fact as to the impeach- 
ments of tlie Earl of Dtuiby and the five Popish lords in the late Parliament, to consider 
the state of the said impeaclimeuts and all the incidents relating thereto, and to report 
to the House. On the 18th of ^March, the Earl of Essex re])orted from the committee 
that, “ ujion perusal of the judgment of this House of the 29th of March, 1673, they 
aie of opinion that, in all vuhch of appeals and w^rits of error, they continue and are to 
be proceeded on, in statu quo as they stood at the dissolution of the last Parliament, 
without beginning navo, .... And upon consideration had of the matter refeired 
to their lordsliips concei'ning the state of the impeachments brought up from the House 
of Commons the last Paiiiajjicnt, and all the incidents relating thereunto, their lordships 
are of opinion that flie dissolution. of the last Parliament doth not alter the state of the 
impeachment brought up by the Commons in that Parliament,” This report w'as 
taken into conaidm’ation on the following day by the House ; and after a debate^ which 
appears from the jouimals to have lasted some time, it was resolved to agree with the 
committee.— Lords’ Journals. Hallam's Constitutional Hist. vol. ii. pp. 565, 566. 

t Of the five peers. Lords Stafford, Powis, Arundel, Petre, and Belasy.se, who were 
committed to the Tower, on the charge of being the principal instigators of the cele- 
brated Popish Plot in the reign of Charles the Se<‘ond, Lord Stafford alone was brought 
to trial, and condemned, and executed. The other peers, with the excciJtion of Lord 
Petre, who died in confinement, on the 5th of January, 1683, were liberated on the 22nd 
of May, 1685, when the fiUsehood of the evidence upon which they all had been committ^‘d 
was established. Vide post^ p. 304. 
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had been arraigned as an arbitrary resolution, made in bad times, to serve a 
particular purpose, and contrary to the former practice of Parliament.* The 
peculiar hardships of Lord Stafford's case had also been pathetically insisted 
upon, as if any hardship or informality in a particular case would affect the 
general principle. 

“ After what had been stated with so much precision and so much truth 
of the times of Charles the Second, it would not again be contended that 
they were bad times in Parliamentary law, or that any precedent derived 
from them was to be suspected merely on that account. The fact was that 
the times, in a constitutional point of view, were good. All that could be 
charged upon them ^vas tlieir credulity. The people, harassed and alarmed 
by repeated attempts on their liberty, were, perhaps, too ready to listen to 
those who wished to take advantage of their fears ; but while^some of their 
acts, viewed coolly and at a distance, might be blamablc, the principle on 
which they acted was good. The condemnation of Lord Stafford, viewed, as 
wc were now enabled to view it, divested of fear and credulity, and con- 
vinced that Oates and Bcdloc, the principal witnesses against him, w^ere 
impostors, wc must naturally lament. But every man who had perused the 
printed account of his trial m\ist admit that it was perfectly regular in point 
of form, and that the verdict of his peers, believing, as they did, the evidence 
of Oates and Bcdloc,! '^vas a just verdict, and such as they we^e bound in 
conscience to pronounce. In those times, which w^ere reprobated as inca- 
pable of affording a precedent fit to be followed, every question necessary to 
stop an impeachment, by tlio exercise of the King’s prerogative, had been 
tried, and all had been baffled by the vigorous and constitutional exertions 
of the Commons, and ever since completely vsettled. The King first tried to 
stop the impeachment by refusing to appoint a Lord High Steward. The 
Commons contested the point, agitated it with the Lords, and it ended in 
settling the commission of a Lord High Steward, by inserting words wliich 
have (?ver since stood in the commission, and wbicb make the Lord High 
Steward not a necessary part of the court of the House of Lords. Thus the 
(/ommons, without an Act of Parliament, established that the King could 
not stop Mil imjioachment by refusing to appoint a i^ord High Steward, 
because that ofFicc was determined to be unnecessary. The King next tried 
to stop the impeachment by granting a pardon to Lord Danby. But here 
again the prerogative of the King w^as routed by the privileges of the Com- 
mons. He would not discuss the point agitated in tlie conference ; it was 


* Upon his trial liord Staff ird requested that his counsel niiglit be hcaid touching 
the continuance of impeachments from Pailiaincnt to Piuliainent ; but the House 
of Lords decided that his counsel shouldnotbe lieard upon that point.— Lords’ Journals, 
December 4, 1780. 

t Titus Oates and Bedloe were the principal actors in the pretended Popish Plot ; 
but Bedloe did not appear as a witness on the trial of Lord Stafford, having died at 
Bristol the summer before the trial took place. — Burne't’s Hist, of his Oum Times, 
p. 488. See also Howeirs St.Tr. vol. vi. p. 1498. 
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too clear ; the liortls disallowed the pardon as a plea in bai% and such a 
mea*sure had never since been attempted. 

“ Disappointed in all these means of saving Lord Danby, the King resolved 
to dissolve the Parliament. Here again he was foiled ; the new House of 
Commons took the business up with the spirit of the former, and arguing on 
the true principles of the constitution, they enforced, upon the soundest 
doctrine and clearest precedents, that, notwithstanding a dissolution, an im« 
peachment remained in statu quo to be proceeded on by the new Parliament, 
Xhe guilt of Lord Danby was, perhaps, as much the guilt of the King as his 
own. The King had employed his favourite to sell the interests of his people 
to a foreign power, and to barter away the dignity of liis Crown for a dis- 
graceful pension to himself. Being so implicated in the crime, he was 
naturally anxigus to protect the instrument of it, and for that purpose resorted 
to every exercise of his prerogative which the axlvice of his minister, 
or his own ingenuity, could suggest. Of every one of his measures on 
that occasion they had a direct parliam(3ntary condemnation. When he 
refi^d to appoint a Lord Steward the appointment was pronounced unne- 
cessary. When he dissolved the Parliamf^nt it was declared that an 
impeachment did not abate by a dissolution. Fortunate it was for the 
country, fortunate for })ost<‘rity, that the King had had recourse to those 
niancEuvrei#, because it had been the means of establishing beyond a doubt 
that no shift or evasion, no abuse of prerogative, no collusion between the 
Crown and the criminal, could defeat an impeachment by the CJomrnons. 

“ The resolution of 1678 did not make the law, Imt declared what the 
law was before, and it was illustrated and contirnKul by the jiroceodings of 
1690.*^* He was astonished that the learned gentleman should have: seized 
on the precedent of 1690 with so much eagerness, after the irifercmce he 
attempted to draw from it liad been so completely demolished by those who 
spoke before him ; and admitting the inference, if it was before the law of 
Parliament that an impeachment did not abate by a dissolution, the solitary 
precedent of the Duke of Leeds could not alter it.f On the times in which 

* It was resolved by the Coiumoiis, on tlie 2nth of October, lOSJ), tluit tlic Karls of 
Salisbury and Petorhorough should be impcaclieil for depurting from rijoir allegiance, 
and being reconciled to the Church of lionie ; hut the impeachniOMt was not proceedt'd 
witli. A general jiardoh was granted to them by th(‘ (Vown, and th<' lantls, 
acting upon the opinion oi* the judges that they were tliervjby released from tln^ 
offences imputed to them, admitted them to bail on tlie (itli of October, IGUO. On 
the 30th of October, the Lords, after reading the reso]uti^)ns of tlie 10th of Marcli, 
1G78, and 22nd of May, 168.5, {vide post, p. 361) ordered the Earls of Salisbury and 
Peterborough to be diseharged from their rc'cognizanees. — Lords’ .Journals. Mr. 
Hallani says, ‘‘ llpon considering the proceedings in flic TToiiso of Lords on this subject, 
Oct, 6 and 30, 1690, and especially the protest signed by eight peers on the latter day, there 
can be little doubt that their release had been cdiiefly grounded on th(3 act of grace, and 
not on the abandonment of the impeachment.*'-- (constitutional Hist, vol. ii. p. 568, note. 

t Tlie I5arl of Danby was created successively Marquis of Oannarihen and Duke of 
I.»eeds in the reign of William III. When Duke of I.eed.s lie M^as imiieaclied by Ihe 
Commons in the year 1695, on a charge of CM>ri*iiption, in taking a bi*il>e of 5,000 gninea^* 
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the resolution of 1678 was made, the opinion of men who spoke of them 
without reference to any particular question, but on a general view of our 
history and constitution, would far outweigh all that had been said as 
applicable to the present case. Judge Blackstone, whose opinion was justly 
in high esteem, had said that the Parliament known by the name of the 
Long Parliament of Charles the Second was deserving of the highest praise 
in a constitutional view. In the body of his work, he enumerates many 
different regulations which were the work of that Parliament, and says that 
they demonstrate this truth, ‘ that the constitution of England had arrived to 
its full vigour, and the true balance between liberty and prerogative was 
happily established by lato^ in the reign of Charles the Second.’ And in a 
note on that passage he says, ‘ The point of time at which I would choose to 
fix this theoretical perfection of our public law, is the year 1679, after the 
Habeas Corpus Act was passed, and that for licensing the press had expired; 
though the years which immediately followed it were times of great •practical 
oppression.’* When he granted Lord Danby a pardon, it was determined 
that the King’s pardon was not pleadable in bar of an impeachment. The 
order of 1678, declaring the law of Parliament, was therefore entitled to as 
much respect as any other act of those great men who had done so much for 
the confirmation of our liberties. On this point the opinion of J udge Foster, 
which no man would treat as a light authority, also concurred. Ke declared 
expressly that in 1690 the Lords Peterborough and Salisbury were dis- 
charged under the general pardon, and not because the impeachment 
preferred against them abated by a dissolution of Parliament ; and added, 
that it would be harsh to say that after a prosecution was begun, the high 
court of Parliament should not be able to proceed to judgment, the end of 
all prosecution, without supplemental powers from the Crown. Harsh, 
indeed, it would be, and ruinous to every principle of constitutional check 
and control by the Commons ! 

In settling every contested point of law, he would first look to usage, 
and then to reason. There was a great distinction between the ordinary law 
in the common courts of justice, and the constitutional law. For the former 
he would look to usage, where that could direct him ; but for the latter he 
would look to reason in preference to usage, and for this reason : in ordinary 
cases certainty was of more value than soundness of principle, but in consti- 
tutional law soundness of principle was everything. Certainty of usage on a 
constitutional point, if that certainty was against him, served only to increase 

to obtain a new' charter for the East India Company. On the 24th of June, 1701, two 
complete Parliaments having intervened since his impeachment, the House of Lords 
taking notice ** that the Commons having impeached Tliomos Duke of Leeds of high 
crimes arid misdemeanors on the 27th of April, 1696 ; and on the 29th of tlie said April 
exhibited articles against liim, to which he answ ered, but the ('ommons not pi*ose- 
cuting,” ordered “ that the said impeachment and the articles exhibited against him 
he ^lismissed.”- Lords’ Journals. 

* Blackstone’ 8 Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 439. 
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his despair, and to drive him to the last desperate remedy for desperate 
cases'. The law of impeachment was not to be collected from the usage of 
the courts of justice— for whom was it meant to control ? He should be 
told, men in high stations who might commit crimes which the common law 
could not reach ; but he should answer, first and principally, the courts of 
justice themselves. Let the power of impeachment be rendered nugatory, 
and what security was there for the integrity of judges and the pure 
administration of justice ? ' Quis custodiet ipsos custode.s Were it to be 

goyerned by absurd or iniquitous rules of practice, what abuse could it 
correct ? He would not imagine extraordinary cases of enormity in judges, 
although their responsibility by impeachment was the surest pledge for their 
integrity. But suppose them so devoted to the Crown as to give such a 
decision as had been given in the case of ship-money. Suppose them, UvS in 
the reign of Charles the Second, so pliant to the prevailing party of the day, 
as to hang Whigs one day and Tories another, under form and colour of law, 
what remedy was left, if that of impeachment did not apply ? Were a judge 
eve^o attain to that enormous pitch of arbitrary wickedness as to order a 
man to punishment who had been acquitted by a jury, there was no mode of 
proceeding against him but by impeachment. When he considered all this 
he could not but lament to see gentlemen of the profession of the law in 
that Housefwith some very honourable exceptions, indeed, acting, as it were, 
under an esprit du corps ^ forming themselves into a sort of phalanx to set up 
the law of the ordinary courts of justice as paramount to the law of 
Parliament, as if they intended, what had been charged on the parliament 
of Paris, to erect an intermediate republic between the King and tlie people, 
to embarrass the one and domineer over the other. With regard to the 
force of precedents on constitutional points, had the dispensing power 
claimed by the Stuarts been decided by precedent, it might, perhaps, have 
been found to be good. But w'ould any man regard a precedent in such a 
case ? Must he not perceive that a Legislature and a dispensing power in 
the Crown were things incompatible ; and that wherever any usage appeared 
subversive of the constitution, if it had lasted for one or for two hundred 
years, it was not a precedent, but an usurpation ? 

“^ut where this new law of impeachment which was offered to them 
failed, they were told they might proceed by a bill of pains and penalties. 
What was gained by this, unless it could be made appear that a bill of pains 
and penalties could not be stopped in its progress by the Crown ? 8uch 
abuses, it was said, were not to be supposed. When control was removed, 
all abuses were to be supposed. Again, they were told that if a mmi.ster 
advised the Crown to dissolve the Parliament to get rid of an impeachment, 
they might impeach him again. By the same rule he might advise to 
dissolve them again ; and so they might go on impeaching and dissolving 
alternately, with no other effect than a mockery of justice. The learned 
gentleman* who had spoken before him had talked of referring an impeach- 
♦ Sir John Scott, Solicitor- General . 
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Tnent to the people by a dissolution. Although the King’s pardon was not 
pleadable in bar of an impeachment,* the learned gentleman thought that 
the King, if he should be of opinion that a person impeached was a fit 
object of clemency, might, by dissolving the Parliament, take the sense of 
the people at large whether the imj>eachment ought to be renewed, and with 
their acquiescence produce all the effects of a pardon. If this was the 
learned gentleman’s meaning, the true mode of carrying it into effect Was on 
the principle that an impeachment did not abate by a dissolution. The King, 
by dissolving the Parliament, might suspend an impeachment ; and if the 
new representatives chosen by the people should be of opinion that it ought 
not to proceed, there it must end, and the object of an appeal to the people 
would be completely obtained. But were it established that an impeachment 
after every dissolution of Parliament must begin de novo, the people, how* 
ever zealous in the prosecution, could never have the means of bringing it to 
judgment witliout the concurrence of the Crown, and to dissolve the 
Parliament would not be to take the sense of the people, but to foil them in 
the exercise of their most important privilege. 

It had been remarked that he himself had insisted, at the bar of the 
Hotise of Lords, on the right of the Commons to frame new articles of 
impeachment in any stage of a trial in which they were prosecutors, and 
even to make the prisoner’s own defence the foundation and hiaterials of 
such new articles. This had been considered as a harsh and rigorous 
extension of privilege ; but it was, nevertheless, an undoubted right be- 
longing to the House, whose power and privileges were great because their 
discretion was supposed to be great ; and he had insisted upon it, not as a 
right to be exercised on trivial occasions, or a right on which he meant to act 
without an adequate cause, but merely on a constitutional principle from 
wdiich to draw an argument in support of another point for which he was 
then contending. But if the exercise of this right Avas considered as a 
hardship, how much greater would be the hardship if an impeachment were 
stopped by a dissolution just as the prisoner had concluded his defence, and 
the Commons, on the meeting of the new Parliament, wx‘re to proceed to 
frame an entire new' set of articles against him with his whole defence ly;fore 
them. Yet such might be the situation of any man against whom an 
impeachment w'as preferred according to the doctrine* of the learned gentle- 
man. Another learned gentleman had said that the points on which the law 
of Parliament turned were of such nicety that none but a lawyer could 
understand them. The supposed nicety proved the falsity of the argument. 
Were the case so, how could the law^ of Parliament he understood by men 
of common education and plain understanding, such as composed the great 
majority of it ? Much more, how could it have been established by men 

• It is enactt‘(l by the Act of Settlement 12 and 13 Wm. HI. c. 2, that no pardon 
under the great seal shall b(' pleadalde to an imiKsaehnient by the Oommous of Great 
Britain in Parliament, 
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of still more ordinary education, who composed the majority of the House of 
Commons, when the theory of the constitution was developed and explained ? 

^ The next objection was the want of evidence. They had, it seemed, no 
knowledge of the proceedings on the impeachment during the late Parliament, 
and there was no evidence on which they could judge whether anything had 
been proved by the managers appointed by the late House of Commons. It 
was somewhat strange that professional men should be so profoundly 
ignorant of what was known to all the world besides. But they could listen 
only to oral evidence ; the minutes of the evidence taken down and printed 
by the direction of the Lords, for their owui information, were to lawyers of 
no use whatever ; and the learned gentleman who spoke immediately before 
him, who unfortunately had not attended the trial ; who had not heard the 
evidence ; who had no materials on which to form his judgment ; who could 
not suffer himself to read written minutes of written evidence, such as 
composed the greater part of the evidence on the trial ; and who was so 
conscientious that he would not, as an accuser, pray for judgment against a 
m^wdio, for anything he knew, might be innocent ; had asked how he, as 
a member of the House of Commons, could go to the bar of the House of 
Lords, and demand judgment against Mr. Hastings, supposing him to be 
found guilty. When the learned gentleman came to be Attorney-General, 
he would^ without any scruple of conscience, move the Court of King's 
Bench for judgment against all persons convicted on informations or indict- 
ments by bis predecessor in office ; and that, on much weaker evidence than 
the minutes of the impeachment, which he was resolved to consider as no 
evidence at all ; on no other evidence than a co}>y of the record ; and when 
he came to be a judge, he would even pronounce judgment on what he must 
consider as still weaker evidence, namely, the notes of a brother judge. It 
was well known that nine- tenths of all the misdemeanors wore tried at 
sittings, Jind the record being returned to the court from which it issued, 
sentence was there pronounced by judges wlio had heard no part of the oral 
evidence ; who had seen notliing of the demeanour of the prisoner or 
witnesses ; who had no knowdedge whatever of the case or its circumstanc{.*s, 
but what they had derived from the notes of the judge who tried it. Nor 
was this all ; affidavits, both in extenuation and aggravation, might l)e, and 
were frequently, ptociiiccd and read ; and on this sort of evidence, wliich was 
thus gravely represented by professional men as no evidence at all ; on tlic 
written evidence of a miserable note-book, rendered still more informal, 
suspected, and worthless, by the addition of written affid.avits ; on evidence 
of such contexnptible authority that if those whose business it was to 
understand it best were to be believed, it ought not to be of fores to pluck 
a feather from a sparrow’s wing, Mmuld the learned gentleman, when 
advanced to that bench on which he should rejoice to see him, decide 
whether a fellow-subject should be fined a shilling or ten thousand pounds : 
whether he should be imprisoned in ilie King’s Bench ibr a week, or in 
Newgate for three years ! 
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What could he say on such attempts by men learned in the law to 
impose upon the plain sense and unlearned understanding of the House, but 
with his right honourable friend (Mr. Burke), that gentlemen of the long 
robe being accustomed to find the reward of their talents elsewhere, thought 
the waste and offals of their learning good enough for the House of Commons? 
If the learned gentleman had not been present at the trial, it his own 
fault ; and it was the :6rst time that he had heard a man urge his own neg- 
lect of duty as a reason for abridging the privileges of the body to which he 
belonged. On this point, however, he would endeavour to set him somewhat 
more at his ease. It was proper that he should have been present at tlie 
trial because the House had ordered it, but it was not necessary. There 
were two ways in which the House proceeded on impeachments. In one 
they attended as a committee of the whole House in Westmin^ter-hall, and 
in the other^they appointed a private committee, as in the case of Lord 
Macclesfield* and others, who managed the prosecution at the bar of the 
House of Lords, and where none of the rest of the members had any more 
right to be pi*esent than any other subject. In this mode the House having 
decided that there was ground for an impeachment, committed the manage- 
ment to a private committee, in whose report they confided ; and if their 
charges were proved, prayed for judgment. The application of the principle 
to the other^mode was obvious. Although the House attended ipro fonnd 
as a committee of the whole House, it was neither required nor expected that 
every individual member should attend ; and in this case also, they trusted 
more to the report of their managers than to their own observation of the 
proceedings. From the managers, however, the learned gentleman could 
receive]^ no information. They were a committee no longer, having, like 
every other committee of the House, been dissolved by the dissolution of 
Parliament. When a new committee was appointed, that committee would 
have all the necessary documents in their possession, and be able to give the 
House whatever information might bo wanted. It was asked, if all their 
proceedings did not cease with a dissolution ? Precisely those, he would 
answer, that ceased with a prorogation. On a prorogation, all votes of 
money, and all bills depending, fell to the ground. So they did on a dissolu- 
tion. By a prorogation the state of an impeachment was not affected. ‘No 
more was it affected by a dissolution. During the interval occasioned by 
either, the high court of i^arliament could not sit, any more than the courts 
of common law in the interval between term and term. When Parliament 
met after either, judicial proceedings were taken up inAi^a^w just as in the 
courts below after a vacation. In this manner had the proceedings on the 
impeachment been suspended by every prorogation of Parliament, and the 

* Hie Earl of Macclesticld, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, was impeached 
by the Commons, in the year 1725, on a charge of having connived at certain vemd 
practices touching the sale of places, and the money of suitors depovsited, in the Court 
of enhancer y. He xmanimously pronoimced guilty by the Lords, and condeumed 
in a fine of £30,000. — Howell’s State Trials, vol. xvi. p. 767, ei seg. 
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committee of managers dissolved. After the prorogation the committee had 
been >e-appointed, and the proceedings on the trial resumed. There was no 
difference between the present situation of the House and its situation after 
any of the prorogations since the trial commenced, except that having been 
sent back to their constituents, they might more properly review their former 
proceedings, to see what they would abide by, and what they would abandon. 

Were a Minister, it had been said, to advise a dissolution for the purpose 
of putting an end to an impeachment, he would be guilty of a high crime. 
Were a Minister to advise a dissolution pending an impeachment, knowing 
that it would put an end to the impeachment, he would deserve to be 
impeached himself. He did not mean to insinuate any reflection on the 
right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He had advised his 
Majesty to dissolve the Parliament at a time that he thought most convenient 
for the public service, and he had given the most substantial proofs that he 
did not believe it would affect the state of the impeachment. But if there 
were any persons in his Majesty's councils who believed and who meant to 
maiij^iin that a dissolution of Parliament necessarily put au end to an im> 
peachment, they were highly culpable, and ought to answer to their country 
for advising a measure, perhaps good in itself, but which they knew must 
defeat the ends of public justice. By the Act of 1773, for inquiring into 
offences committed in India, it was provided that various parliamentary pro- 
ceedings necessary for that purpose should continue from session to session, 
and from Parliament to Parliament, but not a word was said of iinpeachmeuts. 
This was no casual omission, but an omission on principle, to which he 
pledged, not his opinion, but his veracity. It was in the contemplation of 
the framers of that act to include impeachments, and on the advice of the 
late Mr. Dyson, whose knowledge of the law of Parliament had never been 
questioned, they were expressly omitted, in order that the undoubted right 
and privilege of the Commons might not be weakened by an indirect admission 
on their own part, that it was not clear. 

“ It had been observed, that as the dissolution of Parliament was generally 
expected, those who conducted the impeachment, and were anxious that 
public justice should not be defeated, ought to have brought in a bill to con- 
tinue the impeachment over the dissolution, when they saw that the trial 
could not be concluded' before it. Those who said so ought to recollect that 
it was not the opinion of the managers that the impeachment would be 
affected by a dissolution. All that on them depended the managers had 
done. They had moved a resolution in the last session of the late Parlia- 
ment, that the Commons would persevere in the prosecution of the impeach- 
ment till the ends of public justice were obtained, and the resolution had been 
adopted by the House. What was the conduct of those who thought that a 
dissolution would put an end to the impeachment ? Did they apjnrise the 
House of it ? No. When they saw the House voting that they would per- 
severe in the impeachment — -when they knew that a dissolution was ap- 
proaching, which,' in their opinion, must necessarily be fatal to it, instead of 
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bringing forward their constitutional law for the information of the House, 
when such information might have been useful, they carefully concealed it as 
a snare — ^as a poison which then lay lurking in their minds, and which was now 
insidiously brought into action to destroy at once the law of Parliament and 
the constitution. They had been advised to inspect the Lords* journals, and 
to consider their own as of no authority. Plis honourable and learned friend 
(Mr. Pirskine) had been the author of this advice : 

^ Primum Grains homo mortalis tollere contra 
Est oculos ausus/ 

It was, he believed, the first time that a member of that House had advised 
to consult the journals of the other for the privileges of the Commons, in 
preference to their own. If their own journals could afford, them no infor- 
mation, then, indeed, they might consult the journals of the other House: 
or they might appeal to the Lords’ journals as corroborating the authority of 
their own, on any point of privilege that was disputed by the Lords ; but to 
search the Lords’ journals for precedents to controvert the authority gl" their 
own, and to make out a case against themselves, was what he never expected 
to hear proposed. They had on their own journals an express declaration, 
that an impeachment does not abate by a dissolution of Parliament ; a 
declaration acquiesced in by the Lords, repeatedly acted upon by the 
Commons, and never once contradicted by a subsequent declaration ; and it 
w'as strange, indeed, to hear the same learned gentleman who bad laid it 
down as a i)rinciple, that an order of any court competent, acquiesced in for 
a scries of years, and never afterwards annulled, made law, advising the 
House of Commons to consult the journals of the Lords, for the purpose of 
turning aside the clear and uniform stream of the law of Parliament as it 
appeared on their own, for more than a century. He rejoiced not that the 
debate had taken place, though Ixe rejoiced that it had been continued for 
such a length of time as to give every gentleman who thought it necessary 
an opportunity of delivering his sentiments. But let not those, who had 
given occasion to it, imagine that this was owing to any respect for their 
arguments. It was owing purely to his astonishment at hearing sucli argu- 
ments adduced. Were any man to affirm, in defiance of the Act of (Jueen 
Anne, that Parliament had no right to interfere with the descent of the 
crown, that the Act of Settlement was not laws and that the House of Stuart, 
and not tlie House of Brunswick, had the only legal right to it, he should 
feel no apprehension that the proposition might be true, but he should desire 
time to recover from his astonishment, to repress the indignation which it 
must naturally excite, and to obtain for it such a free and temperate discus- 
sion as might procure the most solid and effectual condemnation of a doctrine 
so absurd and extravagant. Such a discussion the question before the 
House had received ; and great as were the advantages which the nation 
had derived from the accession of the House of Brunswick to the throne, 
hh considered tlie decision of it of as much importance to the constitution 
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and the future happiness of the people as whether the succession should 
continue in that House or revert to the House of Stuart. Next to the 
independent and free-born spirit of the people, the law of impeachment was 
their best security for the undisturbed enjoyment of their lives and liberties. 
It was their only peaceable security against the vices or corruption of the 
Government ; and let no man, by weakening or annihilating that, reduce 
them to the necessity of having recourse to any other. 

“ To declare that an impeachment did not abate by a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment with a view to prevent the improper interference of the Crown, had 
been called ‘ muzzling the lion with a cobweb.’ After that privilege was 
asserted and established, the King, it was said, might dissolve the Parliament 
when the Lords were on the point of pronouncing a prisoner guilty, or after 
he had been found guilty and before judgment was given, and so afford him 
the means of escape ; or he might create fifty new peers in a day for the 
purpose of acquitting a state criminal. All this was undoubtedly true. He 
should lament to see the King’s power of creating peers so abused ; he should 
mujjJ\4aaore lament to see that power taken away ; and it was a possible evil 
against which he could propose no remedy. But was it thus they were to 
argue, that whenever an ingenious man could point out some possible abuse 
against which thc}*' could not provide, they were to give up every security 
against thiJt abuse which the constitution had put into their hands } No 
human form of government was ever yet so perfect as to guard against every 
possible abuse of power, and the subjects of every government must submit 
to the lot of men and bear with some. But when abuses became .so frequent 
or enormous as to be oppressive and intolerable, and to threaten the dcvStruc- 
tion of government itself, then it was that the last remedy must be applied, 
that the free spirit of the people must put into action their natural power to 
redress those grievances for which they had no peaceable means of redress, 
and assert their indefeasible right to a just and equitable government. No 
man would deny that ca.ses might occur in which the people could have no 
choice but slaveiy or resistance ; no man would hesitate to say what their 
choice ought to be ; and it was the best wisdom of every government not to 
create a necessity for resistance by depriving the people of legal means of 
redress. 

“ Let no man thinft that these were hard words coming from him on 
any personal consideration. He was animated by no .such motive ; but he 
felt it his duty to state, in plain terms, to what the progress of abuse must 
lead if the remedy was e.ssentially weakened, or wholly taken away. The 
alternative he had mentioned every good man must deprecate as too dreadful 
in its probable consequences ; and whenever sad necessity should urge it on, 
every individual who had a heart to feel for the calamities of hivS country 
must deplore the exigency of the times. Nevertheless, they were to watch 
possibilities in that House with an eye of caution and jealousy, and should 
tjTanny ever be enforced he had no doubt but the gentlemen of the long robe, 
whose opinions on the question before the House he had felt himself obliged 
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to reprobate, would contradict the sentiments they had chosen to deliver by 
their actions, and prove, by their zeal and activity, that they were as ready to 
lay down their lives in defence of their freedom, as any description of men 
whatever. He assured his honourable and learned friend (Mr, Erskine), that 
he had not forfeited any part of his regard by having held an opinion different 
from his own, on the subject of the three days’ debate ; and for the test of 
the learned gentlemen he entertained great personal respect, though he felt 
none for their arguments. 

It had been charged as an inconsistency on those who maintained the 
same opinion as he did, that when they opposed the appointment of a 
committee to search the Lords’ journals they had argued from cases and 
resolutions to be found only in those journals. But the charge was nugatory. 
It was perfectly fair to argue from the Lords’ journals, under protest that 
they would not be bound by them, because it was fit, in case of a dispute, to 
hear the ground of their adversaries’ argument and turn it to their own 
advantage, if any advantage could be derived from it. It by no means 
followed as a consequence, that it was fit to search the Lord’s joui^;j,!s in 
order to make out a case against their own right.” 

Mr. Fox concluded with a short review of the precedents, contending, 
with irresistible clearness and force, that “all except that of 1685^ made against 
the abatement of an impeachment by a dissolution, and had beeft so under- 
stood by the courts of justice and the most eminent law authorities of the 
several periods ; that according to the legal doctrine of precedents the last 
precedent was the best, and that the last, the case of the Earl of Oxford,! 
was decidedly in favour of the right of the Commons ; that if the argument 
on the precedent of 1685 was good for anything it proved that the Lords 
were not bound by the order of 1678, that their orders did not make law, 
and that the order of 1685 was completely annulled by their subsequent 
proceedings in similar cases, or might be annulled by a new order. He 
apologized for having detained the committee on the precedents, as it was 
not on precedent but on principle that he stood. The right of impeachment, 
proceeding without abatement from session to session, and from Parliament 
to Parliament, was the vital, the defensive principle of the constitution ;^that 
which preserved it from internal decay ; that which protected it from internal 
injury; without which every office of executive poVer, every function of 

* On the 22nd of May, 1685, the House of Lords resolved that the order of the 19th 
of March, 1678, should be reversed as to impeachments; and on the 25th of May, the 
Lords Powis, Arundel, Belasyse, and Ilonby, who had been admitted to bail in tlie 
court of King’s Bench, were released from their recognizances. — Lords* lommalB. 

t The Earl of Oxford having been impeached by the Commons on the 9th of Xxdy, 
1716, and confined near two years without being brought to trial, presented a petition 
to the Lords on the 22nd of May, 1717, setting forth his long confinement, and praying 
them to take the circumstances of his case into their consideration, and that his 
imprisonment might not be indefinite. A prorogation had taken place since his com- 
mittal, and it was resolved by the Lords that the impeachment against him did not 
determine by the intervening prorogation.— Lords’ Journals, May 26, 1717. 
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judicial authority, might be exercised or abused at the discretion or caprice 
of hiih who held it, or of him who had the right of appointing* to it/’ 

The House having divided on Mr. Erskine’a motion, “ that Sir Peter 
Burrell do leave the chair,” it was rejected by a majority of 113 to 30. The 
original motion was then put and carried. 

In consequence of the decision upon this motion, the Commons informed 
the Lords, on the 1 7th of February following, that they were ready to proceed 
upon the impeachment of Mr. Warren Hastings ; but the Lords, before they 
sent an answer, appointed a committee to examine precedents for the purpose 
of enabling them to decide whether the dissolution of Parliament had put an 
end to the impeachment. . 

On the 16th of May, the report of the committee was taken into consider- 
ation, and after an amendment, proposed by the Earl of Radnor, that the 
judges should be ordered to attend the House to deliver their opinions as to 
whether the recognizances entered into by Mr. Hastings, on the 21st of 
May, 1787, were still in force,” had been rejected by a majority of 70 to 

20, thrv original motion, that a message be sent to the Commons to 
■■ 

acquaint them that this House will proceed upon the trial of Warren 
Hastings, Esquire,” was put and carried. The numbers were 36 to 18. 
The minority included the names of Lords Thurlow and Kenyon ; and, 
in the majority, those of the Earl of Guildford’^ and Lord Loughborough 
appeared ; the latter of whom said, in the course of the debate, that he had 
been requested by Earls Camden and Mansfield — both being prevented from 
delivering their sentiments in person, the former from fatigue, and the latter 
from old age| and infirmity of body — to state that their opinions coincided 
with his own upon the subject of the present motion. 

It having been thus decided by large majorities in both Houses, that a 
dissolution of Parliament did not put an end to an impeachment, the trial of 
Mr. Hastings was proceeded with on the following Monday, the 23rd of May. 


Abolittox of the Slave Trade. 

1791 . April 1 9. The first business which engaged the attention of the House 
of Commons on the meeting of Parliament after the Christmas recess, was the 
Abolition of the Slave-trade. Upon the motion of Mr. Wilberforce, it was 
ordered, on the 4th of February, that the PIousc should resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House to consider of the African slave-trade, and a 
select committee was appointed to take the evidence of witnesses ordered to 
attend the committee of the whole House. A considerable body of evidence 
having been thus taken, Mr. Wilberforce, on the 18th of April, in a com- 

♦ Upon the death of his father, on the 4th of August, 1790, Lord Nortli succeeded 
to the peerage and sat in the Upper House, by the title of the Earl of Guildford. 

t Lord Mansfield was now in his eighty-seventh year, having been bom on the Ond 
of March, 1704, O. S. 
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mittee of the whole House, entered into a long and minute discussion of the 
subject. He commenced with giving an accurate detail of the unfair manner 
in which slaves were obtained on the coast of Africa. He particularized 
many acts of the most flagrant cruelties ; and exposed all the mean devices 
and barbarous policy of those Avho were concerned in this murderous traffic. 
Different tribes of Indians, he said, were encouraged to make war on each 
other for the sake of taking prisoners, and of thu.s providing the market with 
slaves ; the administration of justice in most parts of Africa was converted 
into an engine of oppression ; and every fraud, every violence, was practised, 
that low cunning and brutal ferocity could suggest. He made a variety of 
remarks upon their unparalleled sufferings under the horrors of the middle 
passage, and after their arrival at the destined soil of servitude and wretched- 
ness. He next contended that the abolition of the trade would not operate 
to the real detriment of our West India islands. He argued that, when the 
planter should be deprived of all prospect of a future market, he would be 
induced to pay a proper attention to the health, morals, and comfort of his 
slaves, and by thus considerably augmenting not only their bappinsMs^. but 
their numbers, would render continual supplies from Africa unnecessary. 
He then proceeded to consider the consequences of tl\e abolition in another 
point of view — in its probable effects on the marine. This trade, instead of 
being a nursery for seamen, was, in his idea, their grave. It apf»eared from 
the Liverpool and Bristol muster rolls, that in 350 slave-ships, having on 
board 12,263 persons, 2,645 were lost in twelve months ; whereas in 462 
West Indiamen, having on board 7,640 persons, 118 only were lost in seven 
months. All attempts to meliorate the condition of the negroes without 
the total abolition of slavery, he considered as likely to prove inefficacious and 
unsafe. Their situation, he thought, could never be much amended by a 
gradual abolition, or by any laws of regulation which the West Indian legis- 
latures might choose to adopt. The advantages of the trade, in a commercial 
point of view, he deemed it almost an unbecoming condescension to discuss ; 
but could its advocates prove (what he knew never could be proved) that 
it was of considerable importance to this country, either in its immediate 
operation or remote effects, still his decision would, in no degree, be affe^cted 
by that consideration. “ There is a smell of blood,’' he said, “ which all 
the perfumes of Arabia cannot remove.” He concliilled by moving, “ That 
the chairman be instructed to bring in a bill to prevent the farther importa- 
tion of slaves into the British Colonics in the West Indies.” After the 
motion had been opposed by Colonel Tarleton and Mr. Grosvenor, and sup- 
ported by Mr, Martin, Mr. Burdon, and Mr. Francis, Mr. Pitt expressed his 
wishes for an opportunity to deliver his own sentiments very fully, which, he 
feared, it was impossible to do that night ; he would, therefore, Avith the 
consent of the House, move that the chairman do noAv leave the chair, Avith 
a view of resuming the subject on the very next day, meaning to put ofl* the 
orders of that day until the day after. Colonel Tarleton said, it was his 
eai'uest desire to have the question settled Avithout any delay whatever ; and 
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as the House was then extremely full, and there were many gentlemen who, 
to his knowledge, were going next day out of town, he should resist the 
motion of adjournment. Colonel Phipps said, that though he agreed with 
the honourable gentlemen in opposing the abolition of the slave-trade, yet he 
could not agree in opposing the question of adjournment ; for he wished to 
have an opportunity of declaring what were those reasons which would decide 
his conduct. 

Mr. Fox said that, “ although the opposition to any adjournment was 
undoubtedly uncandid and unbecoming, yet he thought theit the honourable 
colonel who pressed for an immediate division understood better the interest 
of his own side of the question than the other honourable gentleman;’^ for 
Mr. P^ox said, ‘‘ he had ever conceived that the only way by which the 
abolition of the. slave-trade could be prevented must be by stifling all inquiry, 
and by hurrying the House into some vote, which might seem to decide the 
question, before the opportunity of any real debate upon the principles of 
the slave 4rade was afforded. It w’as a trade which, the gentlemen them- 
selves vjfcell know, would not bear to be discussed. Let there be discussion, 
and although there were some symptoms of pre-determination in some 
gentlemen, the abolition of the abominable traffic must be carried. Ho 
would not believe that tliero. could be found in the House of Commons men 
of such hard hearts, and of such inacces.sible understandings, as to vote an 
assent to the continuance of the trade, and then go home to their houses, 
their friends, and their families, satisfied with their vote, after being made 
fully aw^are of what they were doing, by having opened their ears to the 
discussion.” 

The question of adjournment was carried, and on the following day the 
debate upon Mr. Wilberforce’s motion was resumed. It was opposed by Sir 
William Young, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Cawthorne, Colonel Phipps, Mr. Alderman 
Watson, Major Scott, Mr. Drake, and Lord Sheffield ; and supported by 
Mr. Montagu, Lord John liusscll, Mr. William Smith, Mr. Courtenay, Lord 
Carysfort, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. P\)x. 

Mr. Fox observed that, ‘‘ some expressions whicli he had used on the 
preceding day had been complaine<l of as too hai*sh and .severe, lie had now 
had four-and-twenty hl^urs to reflect on his words ; he had revolved them 
over and over again in his mind, but he could not prevail on liimself to retract 
them ; because the more he considered the subject in discussion, the more 
did he believe that if, after reading all the evidence on the table, and 
attending to the debate, any gentleman could continue to oppose the abolition 
of the slave-trade, and could thus avow himself, after a full knowledge of the 
subject, an abettor of this shameful traffic in human flesh, it could only be 
from some hardness of heart, or some such difficulty of understanding as he 
really knew not how to account for. 

“ Several gentlemen had considered this question as a question of political 
freedom; whereas it was no such thing. No man would suspect him of 
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being an enemy to political freedom ; his sentiments were too well known to 
leave him subject to such a suspicion. But this was a question not of 
political, but of personal freedom. Political freedom was undoubtedly as 
great a blessing as any people under heaven, considered collectively as a 
people, could pant after, or seek to possess ; but political freedom when it 
came to be compared with personal freedom, sank to nothing, and became no 
blessing at all in comparison. To confound these two served, therefore, only 
to render all argument on either perplexing and unintelligible. It was personal 
freedom that was now the point in question. Personal freedom must be the 
first object of every human being; and it was a right, of which he who 
deprives a fellow-creature is absolutely criminal in so depriving him, and 
which he who withholds when it is in his power to restore, is no less criminal 
in withholding,” Mr. Fox therefore declared that, “ thouglj he professed 
great regard for an honourable friend who had complained of his words, and 
for a noble lord who sat near him, (Lord John Russell), yet unless they 
endeavoured, zealously and sincerely, to put an end to so horrid a violation 
of personal freedom, as the African slave-trade most undoubtedly w^jQ^ow- 
ever it might hurt those for whom he felt an affection and respect, yet he 
could not so far compliment them as to retract his words, or to neglect 
speaking in the manner which his duty required, upon a subject so serious 
as the present. 

“ The House being now apprised of the nature of this trade, having 
received evidence, having had the facts undeniably established — knowing, in 
short, what the slave-trade was — he declared, that if they did not by the vote 
of that night mark to all mankind their abhorrence of a practice so enormous, 
so savage, so repugnant to all laws, human and divine, it would be more 
scandalous and more defaming in the eyes of the country and of the world 
than any vote which any House of Commons had ever given. He desired 
them seriously to reflect, before they gave their votes, what they were about 
to do that evening. If they voted that the slave-trade should not be 
abolished, they would, by their vote that night, give a parliamentary sanc- 
tion to rapine, robbery, and murder ; for a system of rapine, robbery, and 
murder, the slave-trade had now most clearly been proved to be. 

“ Every gentleman who had perused the examination of the witnesses 
upon the table, must acknowledge that he had not used one word too strong. 
He had read the Privy Councirs report some time ago, but owned that it was 
but lately that he had turned his attention to the evidence since taken before 
the select committee ; and he regretted that he had not done it sooner, for 
the facts he there found were such as proved the absolute necessity, on every 
consideration of morality and justice, of putting an end to a practice so preg- 
nant with circumstances of terror and alarm to this country. 

“ That the pretence of danger to our West India Islands from the abolition 
was totally unfounded, the speech of the honourable gentleman who intro- 
duced the motion had fully convinced him ; but if it had not, the speech of 
the right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in which speech he 
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had in so masterly a manner established that point, must have given him 
complete satishiction. If there was anything for him to find fault with 
in the right honourable gentleman s speech, he should say, that it could only 
be his dwelling so much on that part of the subject, and bestowing so much 
eloquence and ability on it, so as to give an air of more importance to the 
pretexts of the other side than they at all deserved ; thus drawing the 
attention of the committee from the justice of the question — which was a 
thing of infinitely greater magnitude. 

It had been sliown, on a comparison of the deaths and births in Jamaica, 
that there was not now any decrease ; but if there had been, it would have 
made no difference in his conduct on the subject ; for had the mortality been 
ever so great, he should have ascribed it entirely to the system of importing 
negroes, instca*d of encouraging the breed. If any man were to tell him of a 
country in which, though horses were used, yet very few were bred, this 
would not induce him to suppose there was any unfriendliness in the climate 
of that country to the natural propagation of horses, but merely to its being 
foimd ‘cheaper by the inhabitants to buy horses than to breed them. It was 
not bis fault,"’ Mr. Fox said, that he \vas reduced to tiie degrading necessity 
of speaking of human beings as if they were horses. 

“ But what he urged in the case of liorscs was evidently the case with 
slaves in tfie West Indies, The climate was declared to be remarkably 
congenial to them, and to be just like their own. Tliis had been actually 
pleaded — with a difforont view indeed — in favour of the slave-trade. Then 
why should they not breed ? It was merely because the West India planters 
thought it more convenient, more agreeable to them, or more cheap, fo buy 
them fit for work, than to breed them : it was because the jdanters did not 
choose to treat them with that attention and humanity which wtiuld ensure 
their breeding. What then was the purpose for which this accursed and 
horrid traffic in human creatures wa.s desired to be kept up r The purpose 
was this — in order to give tlie planters the opportunity of destroying the 
negroes on their estates as fast as they pleased. The plea on which the slave- 
trade to Africa was to be kept up — if the mortality in the islands w^as the 
plca>»— could only be in order to indulge the planters in the liberty of mis- 
using their slaves, so as^to check propagation ; for it was from ill usage only 
that, in a climate «o natural to them and so favourable, their numbers could 
over diminish.” Mr. Fox stated, therefore, that “■if llie mortality in the 
West Indies were ten times greater than it was, this wonlil only be a ten 
times stronger reason for forbidding the importation of slaves. It would only 
argue ton times more ill usage than now prevailed, and Farliamcnt would be 
so much the more loudly called upon to put an end to a system .so destructive 
of human life. 

“ The very ground, therefore, on which the planters rested tlie necessity 
of fresh importations, namely, the destruction of lives in the West Indies, was 
itself the strongest reason that could possibly be given for the abolition *of 
the trade, and the more strongly they chose to urge the more strongly .should 
- roL. n. n n 
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he argue from it the necessity of the present measure, and the serious need 
there was of a parliamentary interference.” lie observed also, “ that if any- 
thing could aggravate the national guilt of the slave-trade on the coast of 
Africa, it was this same dreadful argument of its being necessary in order to 
replace the lives destroyed by our inhuman system of treating them in the 
West Indies.” 

Mr, Fox next adverted to some instances of cruelty which had been men- 
tioned, and which appeared in actual evidence. He thought “ that an 
honourable gentleman (Mr. William Smith) who had spoken with much 
sound argument and manly sense, had done well to introduce those stories 
which had made such an impression on the House, that he could scarcely 
bear to be present when such horrid tales were even related. But had the 
truth of any one of them been controverted.^ An honounfblc gentleman 
(Mr. Cawthorne), by way of discrediting the account given of the African 
captain’s cruelty to the cliild ten months old, could only say that it was too 
bad to be true, and that it was impossible ; and in order to discredit the 
witnos.s, had bid them look to his cross-examination. The holft^fur-ible 
gtULleman, however, had declined turning to the ci’oss-cxamination, the 
whole of which,” Mr* Fox desired the House to observe, “amounted to this : 
tliat when pressed, in the closest and strictest maimer, by some able persons 
of that House, the only inconsistency they could fix upon him was a doubt 
whether tlie fact iiad liappened on the same day of the same month of the 
year 1761, or the year 1765.” 

He observed, tliat “ absolute power was not denied to be exercised by the 
slave captains ; and if this were granted, such was human nature, that he 
was persuaded all the cruelties charged upon them would naturally follow.” 
He al.so remarked, that “ nothing less tlian complete arbitrary power was 
exercised over tlic slaves in the West Indies,” and he spoke of the abuse of 
it, which there as well as everywhere else must be the consequence, “Never did 
he hear of any charges exhibited against any set of men, before any court or 
legLslaturc, of so black and horrible a nature as tliosc contained in the 
evidence now on the table ; and it became those who laboured under them 
to come forward to vindicate their characters to their country. 

“ Many, in short, were the instances of cruelty to which this trade gave 
rise. It was a scene of such iniquity and oppression in every one of its 
stages, that if the House, with all their pre.sent knowledge of the circum- 
stances, should dare to vote for its continuance, they must have nerves of 
which he had no conception. Wc might find instances, indeed, in ancient 
history, of men violating all the feelings of nature in some cases of an extra- 
ordinary kind. Fathers have sacrificed their sons and daughters, and 
husbands their wives ; but if we were to do violence to the feelings of 
humanity, and, in this respect, to imitate their characters, we ought not only 
to have nerves as strong as the two Brutuses, but we ought also to take care 
that wo had a cause as good, and that wc had motives for such a dereliction 
of o\iv feelings as patriotic and public spirited as they had. 
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But what was this trade so contended for — this wholesale sacrifice of a 
w'hole order and race of our fellow-creatures— whicli, in violence to all our 
feelings, \vc were asked to vote the continuance of? It was a traffic for 
human beings, who were to be carried away by force from their native 
country, to be subjected to the mere will and caprice, the tyranny and 
oppression, of other human beings, for their whole natural lives, they and 
their posterity for ever !” 

Mr. Fox then entered into some account of the trade, tracing it from its 
first scenes in Africa, through the middle passage, to its conclusion. “ It 
was impossible,” be said, “ to consider it in tlie light of any natural or 
ordinary commerce. It was on the first view obvious that there could not be 
a multitude of human beings at all times ready to be furnished, in the way 
of fair articles of commerce, just as our commerce, just as our occasion, might 
require. The argument urged by the right honoural>lo the Chancellor of the 
Fixchequer upon this head was perfectly unanswerable. Our demand was 
fluctuating, it entirely ceased at some times, nay, for whole years together, 
as the case during the last war; sometimes, again, a demand for slaves 
was great and pressing. How, then, w'as it possible, on every sudden call, 
to furnish a sufficient return in slaves, without resorting to those means of 
obtaining tliym which had been mentioned, and the very mention of which 
w\as sufficient to strike us with horror ?” He oliserved, “ there had been 
three means stated of procuring slaves; namely, (hose of war, trade, and 
crimes supposed to be committed, each of which he would now a little 
examine the justice of. 

“ Captives in war, it \vas urged, were in uncivilized countries commonly 
doomed to slavery. This, however, was false in point of fact; and it was so 
far from being tlic case in hairopo, that it was become a custom, founded on 
the wisest policy, to pay the captives a peculiar respect and civility. Ought 
we not to inculcate the same principles in Africa r So far from it, we 
encouraged wars for the sake of taking, not the man’s goods and possessions, 
but the man himself; and it was not the w.ar that was the cause of the slave- 
trade, but the slave-trade that was the cause of the war. The practice u^as, 
as ajipeared in evidence, for the slave merchants to carry presents, consisting 
commonly of spirits, to tjic African kings, and wlicn intoxicated with thorn, 
then it was that the royal prerogative of making war was exercised. An 
instance was mentioned in evidence, of an African prince, who, wlren sober, 
had resisted the wishes of the cslavc merchants ; but who, in tlie moment of 
inebriety, gave the word for war, attacked the next village, inhabited by his 
own subjects, carried them all off, and sold them to the slave merchants.” 

After dwelling on the enormity of the system of making war in Africa, 
which was one source of obtaining slaves, he came next to the second way of 
procuring them, namely, that of trade. “ This,” he said, “ was proved by 
the most undeniable evidence to be little more or less than a most sliameful 
and qnrestrained .system of kidnapping. He referred the House to variouk 
^stances of this. He mentioned one case in which the agent of tlie 
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merchants affected to act as mediator between two contending parties, 
who, if he might be allowed to use a pun on so melancholy an occasion, 
certainly brought the two parties together, for he brought them tied back to 
back to one another, and hurried them both on board a slave-ship. There vvas 
another instance of a considerable black slave merchant, who, after having 
sold a girl whom he had kidnapped, was presently after kidnapped and 
carried away himself ; and when he asked the African captain in his strange 
language, ‘ What, take me grand trader too ? ’ the only answer was, ‘ Yes, 
we will take you, or licr, or any one else, provided anybody will sell you to 
us.* And accordingly, both the trader and the child ’were carried off 
together to the West Indies.’* 

Mr. Fox then adverted to the third mode of obtaining slaves ; namely, by 
crimes committed, or supposed to be committed. This had been stated in 
such a way that one would think the slave-trade was kept up by us, on a 
sort of friendly principle, and as a neces.sary part of tlie police of that 
country. It was remarkable that two of the chief crimes which ^*od need 
convictions wore adultery and witchcraft. Was adultery, then, a t'rimc 
which we need go to Africa to punish? Was this the way we took to 
establish the purity of our national character ? Where marriage was 
solemnly instituted as a religious rite, as it was in this civilized country, he 
should bo sorry to speak lightly of the crime of adultery. But was Africa 
the place where Englishmen, above all men, ought to go in search of 
adulterers r Did it become us, to use our Saviour’s expression, ‘ to cast the 
first stone ?’ It was a most extraordinary pilgrimage for a most extraordinary 
purpose ! And yet this was one of the chief crimes by which, in this 
civilized country, we justified our right of carrying off its inhabitants into 
perpetual slavery in the West Indies. The next crime to this was the 
supposed one of witchcraft. We ourselves, more enlightened than they, 
were aware that the crime did not really exist ; but instead of humanely 
trying to di.spel their blindness and ignorance, we ratlier chose, for the sake 
of the slave-trade, to lend ourselves to their superstition, and become the 
instruments of their blind vengeance. We stood by, we heard the trial, we 
knew the crime to be impos.sible, and that the accused must be inn(3’cont; 
but we w'aited in patient silence for his condemnal^on, and then wc lent our 
friendly aid to the police of the country by buying the wretched convict, with 
all his family, whom, for the benefit of Africa, we carried awa}^ also into 
perpetual slavery.’* 

Having spoken of the tlirec ways of obtaining slaves, Mr. Fox proceeded 
to the manner of their transportation. ‘‘ He knew not how to give the 
House a more correct idea of all the horrors of their situation when on board 
than by referring them to the section of a slave-ship, where the eye might 
see what the tongue must fall short in describing.” Here he enlarged on 
the effects of despotic power in the case of captains of slave-ships, and on the 
strange instances of cruelty, proved in evidence, to have been perpetrated. 
“ They had been thought by some persons to be so extravagant, that tb^ 
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term of insanity had been used; and, indeed, they were miiiccoimlabic, 
except on the principle that despotic power by long use is apt to produce 
acts of cruelty so enormous that they have been known frequently to assume 
the appearance of insanity. Among European sovereigns, indeed, the mild 
influence of religion, philosophy, and the modern limitations of power, luul 
rendered acts of despotism and cruelty far from common ; but among the 
Emperors of Rome, how many were there who, by the unrestrained use of 
their power, became so cruel as to be su.«<pccted of occasional insanity, just 
as many masters of slave-ships had been. Who was there that ever read in 
the Roman history the facts recorded of Nero without suspecting he was 
mad ? Who would not be apt to impute insanity to that monster Caligula ? 
Who would not think the same of Domitian ? Who would hesitate to 
pronounce Caracalla insane ? Who could otherwise account for the vices of 
Commodus ? Or who could not doubt that Heliogabalus was out of his 
senses ? Here were six Roman Emperors, not connected in blood or by 
descent, wlio, each of them possessing uncontrolled power, had been so 
distifiguislicd for cruelty that nothing short of insanity could well be imputed 
to them, lie then asked whether the insanity of the musters of slave-ships 
might not be suspected to he something of the same species, and might not 
be accountet^ for upon much the same principles r 

Mr. Fox then proceeded to the situation of the slaves when brought to the 
West Indies. “ It liad been said, indeed, that they were taken from a worse 
state to a better. The House, he knew, could not wish to licar recitals of 
cruelty, nor did he like to dwell upon them, it was their duly, however, in 
the present case to 0 })en their ears to them, and the House,” exclaimed Mr. 
Fox, “ shall hear them. An honourable gentleman before him bad quoted 
some instances, and he would now quote two more. The first was in a 
French island ; but was declared to by witnesses of unimpeachable credit. 
A slave under hard usage, urged by the first impulse of nature, had run away, 
and attempted to get his liberty. To prevent his repeating the offence, the 
planter sent for his surgeon, and said to him, ‘ Cut off this man’s leg.’ The 
surgeon, who had more humanity than his master, refused, ‘You refuse,’ 
said the planter ; ‘ then what you decline as an act of friendship to me, 1 will 
compel you to do as an ^ict of duty.’ Upon tliis the planter broke the poor 
man’s leg. ‘ There now,’ said he to the surgeon, ‘ you must cut off his leg 
or the man will die.’ We might console ourselves, perhaps, that this was in 
a FVench island, but in the English there was no great difference ; and the 
next instance he should state was in an island of our own. A gentleman 
(Mr. Ross, as appeared in evidence,) while he was walking along, heard the 
shrieks of a female issuing from a barn or outhouse ; and as they were much 
too violent to be excited by any ordinary punishment, he was prompted to 
go near and see ^Yhat could be the matter. On looking in, he perceived a 
young female tied up to a beam by her wrists, entirely naked, and in the act 
of involuntarily writhing and swinging, while the author of her torture whs 
^landing below her with a lighted torch in his hand, which he applied to all 
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the parts of her body as it approached him. What crime this miserable 
wretch had perpetrated he knew not ; but that was of little consequence, as 
the human mind could not conceive a crime in any degree waiTanting such a 
punishment.” 

By the manner in which the House received this story, Mr. Fox obseiwed 
to them, “ that he saw the talc was so horrid that they could not listen to it 
without shrinking. Will the House, then,” said he, “ sanction enormities, 
the bare recital of which was sufficient to make them shudder ? Let them 
remember that humanity consisted not in a squeamish ear. It consisted not 
in starting or shrinking at such tales as these, but in a disposition of heart 
to relieve misery, and to prevent the repetition of cruelty. Humanity apper- 
tained rather to the mind than to the nerves ; and it would prompt men to 
use real and disinterested endeavours to give happiness to their fellow- 
creatures. Here, in England, such was our indignation at every act of 
injustice, that a highwayman, a pickpocket, or even a pilferer, was by law 
condemned to death ; so jealous were we in cases where our ownj^operty 
was concerned ! But we permitted to go unpunished crimes committed in 
conse(tuerice of the slave-trade, in comparison with which the criminal 
practices of England were innocence itself. What was the consequence of 
this? Wc unsettled the principles of justice in the minds of yien, and we 
deprived the Legislature of that strong irvHuence which it ought to derive 
from its known integrity and from its uniform consistency of conduct. It 
was us important, therefore, in sound policy as it was in point of justice and 
honour, to abolish a trade wlilch discredited our morals and police at home, 
as well as our national cljaractcr abroad. For what could any foreigner 
think cither of our justice or consistency who should sec a man that had 
picked a pocket going to be hanged for the crime, while all the enormities 
which had been perpetrated in Africa, and all the other cruelties now in 
evidence before tlic House, were known not only to pass off with impunity, 
but the continuance of them to bo permitted by a vote of the British 
Parliament ? 

“ It was said, however, that the Africans wore less happy at home than in 
the islands, and that we were therefore justified in carrying them away. *Bul 
what right had we to be the judges of this, or to, force upon them a now 
eoiulitiou ? ‘ However unha})py in your opinion,’ they might say to us, ‘ yet 
we wish for the comforfs tliat surround u.s, the social relations of life, the 
liberty of our native though uncultivated plains ; and you liave no right to 
change, nay, even to better, our condition.' But it was ridiculous to plead 
that we bettered their condition wlien we dragged them from everything that 
was dear in life, and reduced them to the most abject state of slavery ! 

“ One argument, indeed, had been used by an honourable alderman, in 
the way of commercial policy, which, for a subject so grave, was rather too 
ridiculous. The slave-trade, said the honourable alderman, was necessary, 
orr account of the support it gave to our fisheries, for that the Newfoundland 
trade depended on the slaves fur the consumption of a vast quantity of refuse^ 
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fish, for which there would otherwise be no vent. What was this hut to say. 
that the slave-trade must be kept up, with all its enormities, in order that 
there might be persons to cat up the refuse fish which was too bad for any 
body else to cat ! 

‘‘ It had been said that England ought not to abolish the trade unless 
France, Spain, and Holland, would also give it up. But if it was a trade 
founded in violence and injustice, Great Britain ought to wash her hands of 
it at any rate ; nor was the practice of other countries anything at all to llie 
question. It was as if a person addicted to felony, but now conscious of his 
past guilt, should say, ‘ There is a man, now, wdiom I have an opportunity of 
robbing on the highway ; I am extremely sorry to do it, for I am become 
fully sensible of the guilt ; but I know that if I should not rob him, there is 
another highwayman, lialf-a-milc further on the road, who certainly will, 
and thus he will get the man's purse instead of myself.' Mere gain was not 
a motive for a great country to rest on, as a justification of any measure ; it 
was not the first purpose of a well-regulated government : honour was its 
superior, as much as justice was superior to honour. 

“ With regard to the emancipation of the negroes already in slavery, his 
own doubts of the efficacy of an act of the ifiitish Legislature for this pur- 
pose was a reason for not entering into it. He himself did not think such a 
measure could be suddenly ventured upon ; and tliougli e vi;ry man had a 
right to freedom, yet it sliould be observed, that men inured to slavery all 
their lives felt certainly loss degraded by it, than those wdio were born to 
independence. It might be dangerous to give freedom at once to a man used 
to slavery, on the same ground as, in the case of a man wdio had ncv('r se('u 
daylight, there might be danger of blinding him, if you were to expose iiim 
all at once to the glare of tlie sun.'’ 

Mr. Fox “ condemned the arrogance of the notion, that all the inhabitants 
of Afi'ica had minds inferior to ourselves. How did we know that such >YaH 
the case r Why might there not be men in Africa of as fine feelings as 
ourselves, of as enlarged understandings, and as manly in their minds as any 
of us ?” He then mentioned the case of an African captain, ‘‘ who heard in 
thc^night some violent groanings, which had caused a disturbance in his ship. 
There was among his slaves one person of considerable consequence, a man 
once high in military station, with a mind not insensible to the eminence ol 
his rank, who, having been taken captive in battle, was sold to the slave- 
ships, and laid promiscuously with the rest. Happening in the niglit to 
obtain room to stretch his weary limbwS at rather more case than usual, he 
had fallen hist asleep, and ho dreamt that lie was in his own country, high 
in honour and in command, caressed by his family and his friends, waited on 
by his domestics, and surrounded with all his former comforts in life ; when 
awaking somewhat suddenly, he found himself fastened down in the hold of 
a slave-ship, and was heard to burst into loud groans and lamentations on 
the miserable contrast of his pre.sent state, mixed with the. meanest of ♦his 
subjects, and subjected to the insolence of wretches, a thousand times lower 
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than himself in every kind of endowment ! Mr, Fox appealed to the House, 
whether this was not as moving a picture of the miserable effects of the slave- 
trade as any that could be imagined. There was one way, and it was an 
extremely good one, by which any man might come to a judgment on these 
points— let him make the case his own. What,*^ said he, “ should any one 
of us, who are members of this House, say, and how should we feel, if 
conquered and carried away by a tribe as savage as our countrymen on the 
coast of Africa show themselves to be ? How should we brook the same 
indignities, or bear the same treatment ourselves, which we do not scruple to 
inflict on them ? ” 

Having made this appeal to the feelings of the House, Mr. Fox proceeded 
to observe, that “ great stress had been laid on the countenance that was 
given to slavery by the Christian religion. So far was this from being* true, 
that he thought one of the most splendid triumj)hs of Christianity was its 
having caused slavery to be so generally abolished, as soon as ever it 
appeared in the world. One obvious ground on which it did this was by 
teaching us, that in the sight of Heaven all mankind arc equal. iTic saptne 
effect might be expected also from the general principles which it taught. 
Its powerful influence appeared to have done more in this respect than all 
the ancient systems of jdiilosophy ; though even in them, in point of theory, 
we might trace great liberality and consideration for human rights. Where 
could be found finer sentiments of liberty, than in the works of Demosthenes 
and Cicero ? Where shouhl we meet with bolder assertions of the rights of 
mankind, and tlie dignity of human nature, than in the historians Tacitus and 
Thucydides ? It was remarkable, however, that these great men kept slaves 
in their houses, and permitted a whole order of slaves to exist in their 
country. He knew, indeed, that what he had been ascribing to (Uiristianity, 
some imputed to the advances which philosophy had made. Each of the 
two parties took the merit to itself : the divine gave it to religion, the 
philosopher to philosophy. He should not dispute with either of them ; 
but as both coveted the praise, why should they not emulate each other in 
promoting this improvement in tlie condition of the human race 

Mr. Fox, having drawn his argument on the general question to a conclu- 
sion, “ wished,’' he said, “ to give an answer to an hj^nourable baronet over 
the way (Sir Archibald Edmonds tone) who liad asked, What was meant to 
be done by the honourable mover, if the present question for leave to bring 
in a bill should be carried ?” Mr. Fox said, that “ he conceived the intention 
of the honourable mover undoubtedly was to bring in a bill for abolishing 
the slave-trade immedialely ; but that the forms of the House made it 
necessary that the time should be left in blank, and that the blank might be 
filled up by naming any period of one, two, three, or four years, as the House 
might think expedient ; so that there was no reason why the honourable 
baronet, or any other gentleman who objected to so immediate an abolition, 
shcAild not in this instance vote with him.” Mr. Fox paid some compliments 
to the honuuiablo gentleman who introduced the motion, saying, that “ he 
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had fully intended to make a motion for leave to bring in a bill of the same 
nature, but that he was extremely happy it had fallen into better hands. ’’ 
He declared, that “ the whole country, and indeed the whole civilized world, 
must rejoice that such a bill had been moved for, not merely as a matter of 
humanity,, but as an act of justice, and nothing else— ^for he would put 
humanity wholly out of the case. He asked, could it be called humanity to 
forbear from committing murder ? Exactly upon this ground did the present 
motion stand, being strictly a question of national justice.'* Mr. Fox observed, 
that it could not be supposed that he had been induced on the present 
occasion to lend his assistance by any personal considerations, and he assured 
the friends to the abolition that in whatever situation he might be placed his 
warmest efforts should be used in promoting this great cause." 

As «oon as Mr. Fox had sat down, Mr. Stanley said, that “ he came to the 
House purposing to vole against the abolition, but that the impression made 
both on his understanding and his feelings was such as he could not resist ; 
and he was now convinced that an entire abolition of the slave-trade was 
calkd lor equally by sound policy and justice." The Honourable Mr. llyder 
(afterwards Earl of Ilarrow'by) said, “ he came to tlie House not exactly 
in the circumstances of the honourable geutlenum who had just spoken, but 
very much undecided on the subject ; he, however, was so strongly con- 
vinced by tfie arguments l\c had heard, that he was become equally earnest 
for the abolition.** Mr. llurke observed, that he liad for a long time had 
his mind drawn to the slave-trade; that he had even. prej)ared some 
measures for its regulation, conceiving the immediate abolition of it, 
though highly desirable, to be a thing which could then hardly be hoped 
for : but when he found the honourable mover was bringing forward the 
present (luestion, which he approved much more than his own, he had burnt 
hi.s pa}>ers. He rejoiced at the submi.ssion to reason and argumouL which 
gentlemen, who came therewith minds somewhat j)rcjudiced, had avowed on 
that day. Tljcy tliereby (old tlieir constituents, as they ought to tell them, 
that it was impossible lor them, if sent to hear discussion in the House of 
Commons, to avoid surrendering up their hearts and judgments to the cause 
in question, however they might have been taught belbrehand to come 
prejudiced against it." 

On a division,* Mr. Wilberforcc’s motion was lost by a majority of 
lea to 88. 


Quedeo Bill. — Sepaiiatio>' betweexs Mr. Fox and Mu. Burke. 

In the month of November, 1790, Mr. Burke publi.shcd liis celebrated 
work, ‘‘ Keflections on tlic Kevolution in France." No previous production 
ever excited so much attention. Within a year of its publication not less 
than thirty thousand copies were sold. Nor was its celebrity confined to 
England. M. Dupont, the friend of Burke, translated it into French, and 
thus extended its ftime to the larger part of civilized Europe. 
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By many the book was considered as assailing the very foundations of 
liberty, and among this number was Mr. Fox, who, upon a subject of such 
importance, was not likely to conceal his opinions. He had never done so from 
the first. In the beginning of February, 1790, he took occasion, in the 
debate on the army estimates, to express sentiments with reference to the 
French revolution very different from those of Mr, Burke, and, after the 
ai>pearance of Mr, Burke’s book, he had, both in public and private, avowed 
opinions totally in opposition to those contained in it. 

During the debate on the 15 th of April, 1791, on Mr. Baker’s motion relative 
to the war with Russia, Mr, Fox declared that “ the new constitution of 
France was the most stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty which had 
been erected on the foundation of human integrity in any age or country.” 
As soon as Mr. Fox sat down, Mr. Burke rose, in much visible emotion, to 
reply ; but the cry of “ Question ” being general, he unwillingly gave way 
to the division, which immediately took place. An opportunity was soon 
afterwards afforded to Mr. Burke of replying to Mr. Fox in one of the 
debates on the Quebec Bill. • 

By this measure, which was passed into a law,’^' Canada was divided into two 
separate provinces. Upper and Ijower Canada,f for each of which a Legislative 
Council and Assembly were provided, after the model of our Houses of Parlia- 
ment. To the former the Governor, or Lieutenant-Governor, of each province, 
had the j)owcr of summoning a certain number of members ; and his Majesty 
could confer a right to sit in it by granting hereditary titles. The number of 
the members of the Legislative Council in Upper Canada was not to be less 
than seven, and in Lower Canada not less than fifteen. The members of the 
House of Assembly were to bo elected by districts and townships, and to 
continue for four years, unless sooner dissolved : the qualification for voters 
in the former being a freehold of forty shillings a year, and in the latter, 
owning a house of £5, or occupying one of £T0 a year. The number of 
members of the House of Assembly in Upper Canada was not to be loss than 
sixteen, and in Lower Canada not less than fifty : the Governors of the 
respective provinces were to be authorized to convene, as well as to prorogue 
and dissolve, the Legislative Council and Assembly in each proviwee. 
Landed property was to be held in Upper Canada, and, if desired, in Lower 
Canada also, in soccage tenure : the Habeas Corpus w^as to be established 
in both provinces : but the general administration of the law was to continue 
as it had been, until altered by tlic Provincial Assemblies. The Crown was 
authorized to empower the Governor of each province to make allotments 
of land, equal in value to the seventh part of the lands granted, for the 

♦ 31 Geo. III. c. 31. 

t By 3 tmd 4 Viet. c. 3(3, the two j)rovincc8 are rc-united under the name of the 
Province of Canada ; the CrouTi is authorized to appoint a Legislative Council, to con- 
sirit of not h'wer than twenty members, each of whom is to liold his seat for life ; and 
the nartsof t he province which theretofore constituted the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, are to return an equal number of representatives to the House of Assembly, 
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suppprt of the Protestant clergy within the same. To prevent any such 
discontents, as had occasioned the separation of the States of America from 
Great Britain, no taxes were to be imposed on the colonists by the British 
Legislature, except such as were necessary for the regulation of commerce ; 
and even •those were to be levied and disposed of under the authority of the 
provincial legislatures. 

April 8. On the order of the day for taking into further consideration 
the report of the committee on the Quebec Bill, Mr. Hussey, after pre- 
senting a petition against it from several merchants and others interested in 
the trade to Quebec, moved “ that the bill be recommitted.” 

Mr. Fox seconded the motion. He began by expressing his hope that in 
promulgating the scheme of a new constitution for the province of Quebec, 
the House would keep in view those enlightened principles of freedom which 
had already made a rapid progress over a considerable portion of the globe, 
and were every day becoming more and more universal. He observed, 
“ fhsit the bill contained a great variety of clauses of the utmost importance, 
not only with respect to the country to which they immediately related, but 
to Great Britain. Many of these clauses appeared to be very exceptionable, 
and such he could by no means subscribe to. The bill proposed to give 
two assemblies to the two provinces, and thus far it met with his approbation ; 
but the number oi' persons of whom these assemblies were to consist 
deserved particular attention. Although it might be perfectly true that a 
country three or four times as large as Great Britain ought to have repre- 
sentatives three or four limes as numerous, yet it was not fit to say that a 
small country should have an assembly proportionably small. The great 
object in the institution of all popular assemblies was, that the people should 
bo fully and freely represented ; and that the representative body should 
have all the virtues and the vices incidental to such assemblies. But 
when they made an assembly to consist of sixteen or thirty persons they 
seemed to him to give a free constitution in ap|)earancc, when, in fact, they 
withheld it. In Great Britain we had a ^Septennial Bill ; but the goodness 
of*it had been considered doubtful, at least, even by many of those wlio took 
a lead in the present \)ill* The right lionourable gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchei^uct had himself supported a vote for the repeal of that act. 
He did not now mean to di.scuss its merits ; but a main ground on which it 
had been thought defensible was, that a general election in this country was 
attended with a variety of inconveniences. That general elections in Great 
Britain were attended with several inconveniences could not be doubted ; but 
when they came to a country so different in all circumstances as Canada, and 
where elections, for many years at least, were not likely to be attended with 
the consequences which they dreaded, why they should make such assemblies 
not annual or triennial, but septennial, was beyond his comprehension. A 
septennial bill did not apply to many of the most respectable persons in tliat 
country • they might be per.sons engaged in trade, and if chosen representa- 
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tivea for seven years they might not be in a situation to attend during all 
that period ; their affairs might call them to England, or many other 
circumstances might arise effectually to prevent them from attending the 
service of their country. But although it might be inconvenient for such 
persons to attend such assembly for the term of seven years, they might be 
able to give their attendance for one, or even for three years, without any danger 
or inconvenience to their commercial concerns. By a septennial bill, the 
country of Canada might be deprived of many of the few representatives that 
were allowed by the bill. If it should be said that this objection applied to 
Great Britain, he completely denied it ; because, although there were persons 
engaged in trade in the British House of Commons, and many of them very 
worthy members, yet they were comparatively few ; and therefore he should 
think that, from the situation of Canada, annual or triennial parliaments 
would be much preferable to septennial. Of the qualification of electors he 
felt it impossible to approve. In England, a freehold of forty shillings was 
sufficient ; five pounds w'crc necessary in Canada. Perhaps it might be said, 
that when this was fairly considered, it would make no material difference, alid 
this he suspected to be the case ; but granting that it did not, when wc were 
giving to the world, by this bill, our notions of the principles of election, we 
should not hold out that the qualifications in Great Britain were lower than 
they ought to be. The qualifications on a house were still higher; he 
believed, ten pounds. 

“ He thought that the whole of this constitution was an attempt to 
undermine and contradict the professed purport of the bill — tlie introduction 
of a popular government into Canada. But although this was the case with 
respect to the two assemblies, although they w^re to consist of so incon- 
siderable a number of members, the Legislative Councils in both provinces 
were unlimited as to numbers. They might consist of any number wdiatever 
at the will of the Governor. Instead of being hereditary councils, or councils 
chosen by electors, as was the case in some of the colonies in the West Indies, 
or chosen by the King, tliey were compounded of the other two. As to 
the points of hereditary powers and hereditary honours, to say that they 
were good, or that they were not good, as a general proposition, was irot 
easily maintained ; but he saw nothing so good in jiereditary powers and 
honours, as to incline us to introduce them into a country where they 
were unknowm, and by such means distinguish Canada from all the 
colonies in the West Indies. In countries where they made a part of 
the constitution, he did not think it wise to destroy them ; but to give birth 
and life to such principles in countries where they did not exist, appeared to 
him to be exceedingly unwise. He could not account for it, unless it was 
that Canada having been formerly a French colony, there might be an 
opportunity of reviving those titles of honour the extinction of which 
some gentlemen so much deplored, and of reviving in the West that spirit of 
chivalry which had fallen into disgrace in a neighbouring country. He said, 
‘arc those red and blue ribbons which have lost their lustre in the old w'orld 
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again to shine forth in the new ? ’ It seemed to him peculiarly nhsurd to 
introduce hereditary honours in America, where those artificial distinctions 
stunk in the nostrils of the natives. He thought these powers and honours 
wholly unnecessary, and tending rather to make a new constitution worse 
than better. If the Council were wholly hereditary he should equally object 
to it ; it would only add to the power of the King and the Governor ; for a 
council so feistituted would only be the tool of the Governor, as the Governor 
himself would only be the tool and engine of the King. He did not clearly 
comprehend the provision which the bill made for the Protestant clergy. By 
the Protestant clergy he supposed to be understood not only the clergy of 
the Church of England, but all descriptions of Pi’olestants. 

“ He totally disapproved of the clause which enacts, ‘ That whenever the 
King shall make grants of lands, one-seventh part of those lands shall be 
a]>propriated to the Protestant clergy.’ He had two objections to tliese 
regulations, both of them, in his opinion, (rf great weight- In all grants of 
lands made in that country to Ghtholics, and a majority of the inhabitants 
were of that persuasion, one-seventh part of those grants was to be? 
appropriated to the Protestant clergy, although tlicy might not have any 
cure of souls, or any congregations to instruct. Onc-tenth part of the 
produce of this country was assigned, and this, perhaps, was more than one- 
seventh part of the land. He w'ished to deprive no clergyman of his just 
rights ; but in settling a new constitution, and laying down new principles, to 
enact that the clergy should have onc-soventh of all grants, lie must confess 
appeared to him an absurd doctrine. If they were all of the Church of 
England this would not reconcile him to the measure. It might be asked, 
why should they not have as much as those of the Church of England ? In 
this country we had that which some condemned and others praised; we 
had a kind of show', but still a proportion must be observed. The greatest 
part of these Protestant clergy wxtc not of the Church of England ; they 
wore chiefly what are called Protestant Dissenters in this country. They 
were, therefore, going to give to Dissenters one-sevonth part of all the lands 
in the province. Was this the proportion, either in Scotland, or in any other 
ccTUntry where those religious principles were professed ? It was not the 
proportion, either in Scotland, or in any other ecclesiastical country in Europe ; 
wc were, therefore, by this bill making a sort of provision for the Protestant 
clergy of Canada, which was unknown to them in every part of Europe ; a 
provision, in his apprehension, which would rather tend to coiTupt than to 
benefit them. The regulation was likewise, in part, obscure, because after 
it had stated that one-seventh portion of the land should always be set aside 
for the Protestant clergy, it did not state how it sliould be applied. 

“ The bill was likewise exceptionable as far as it related to the regulation 
of appeals. Suitors wxre, in the first instance, to carry their complaints 
before the courts of common law in Canada ; if dissatisfied with the decisions 
of those courts, they might appeal to the Governor and council ; if dissatisfied 
with their judgment, they might then appeal to the King in council ; and 
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next to the House of I^ords. Now, if the House of Lords was a better 
court, which he believed it to he, than the King in council, why compel them 
to appeal to the King in council, before they could come to tlie House of 
TiOrds ? Why not apply to the House of liords at once ? This could answer 
no possible purpose, but to render lawsuits exceedingly expensive, and ex- 
ceedingly vexatious. 

“ Those were the principal objections he had to this bill. ThCTC had not 
yet been a word said in explanation of it, with all its variety of clauses and 
regulations. It went through the House silently, without one observation ; 
it also went through the committee only in form, hut not in substance. Of 
all the points of the bill, that which struck him the most forcibly, was the 
division of the province of Canada. It had been urged that by such means 
wc could separate the English and the French inhabitants of ’the province ; 
that we could distinguish who w'crc originally French from those of English 
origin. But was this to be desired ? Was it not rather to bo avoided ? 
Was it agreeable to general political expedicnc}’^ ? The most desirable 
circumstance was, that the French and English inhabitants of Canada shofdd 
unite ^nd coalesce, as it were, into one hod5% and that the ilifFerent dis- 
tinctions of the people might he extinguished for ever. If this had been the 
object in view, the English laws might soon have prevailed universally 
throughout Canada, not from force, but from choice and conviction of their 
superiority. He had no doubt, that on a fair trial they would be found free 
from all objection. The inhabitants of Canada had not the laws of Franco. 
The commercial code was never established there ; they stood upon tlie 
exceedingly inconvenient custom of Paris. He wished the people of that 
country to adopt the English laws from choice, and not from force ; and he 
did not think the division of the province the most likely means to bring 
about this desirable end. 

“ In his opinion this bill was also objectionable as far as it related to the 
trial by jury, and the Habeas Corpus Act, which the Canadians were said to 
enjoy by an ordinance of the province. It was stated by one of the council 
at the bar, tliat cither tire ordinance which gave the inhabitants the trial by 
jury, or that which afforded them the benefit of the Habeas Corpus Aft, 
would expire before this bill could pass into a law. If this were true it was 
an objection to the bill, and ought to be remedied. He trusted that the 
House would also .seriously consider the particular situation of Canada. It 
was not to be compared to the West Indies ; it was a country of a different 
nature ; it did not consist of a few white inhabitants and a number of slaves; 
but it was a country of great growing population, which had increased very 
much, and which he hoped would increase much more. It was a country as 
capable of enjoying political freedom in its utmost extent as any other 
country on the face of the globe. This country was situated near the 
colonies of North America : all their animosity and bitterness on the quarrel 
between them and Great Britain was now over ; and he believed that there 
were very few people among those colonies who would not be ready to admit 
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every person belonging to this country into a participation of all their 
privileges, and would receive them with open arms. The governments now 
established in North America were, in his opinion, the best adapted to the 
situation of the people who lived under them, of any of the governments of 
the anciei^t or modern world : and when we had a colony like this, capable 
of freedom, and capable of a great increase of population, it \vas material that 
the inhabitahts should have nothing to look to among their neighbours to 
excite their envy. Canada must be preserved in its adherence to Great 
Britain by the choice of its inhabitants, and it could not possibly be kept by 
any other means. But it must be felt by the inhabitants that their situation 
was not worse than that of their neighbours. He wished tliem to be in 
such a situation as to have nothing to envy in any part of the King’s 
dominions. But this would never prove the case under a bill which held out 
to them something like the shadow of the British constitution, but denied them 
the substance. Where the principles of liberty were gaining ground, which 
would increase in consequence of the general diffusion of literature and 
knOTdedge in the world, they should have a government as agreeable to the 
genuine principles of freedom as Avas consistent witli the nature of circum- 
stances, He did not think that the government intended to be cstabiisbod 
by the bill would prove such a government ; and this was his principal 
motive for opposing it. 

“ The Legislative Councils ought to be totally free, and repeatedly chosen, 
in a manner as much independent of the Governor as the nature of a colony 
would admit. Those, ho conceived, would be the best ; but if not, they 
.should have their seats for life, be appointed by the King, consist of a 
limited number, and possess no hereditary honours. Those honours might 
be very proper, and of great utility, in countries where they liad existed by 
long custom ; but, in his opinion, they were not fit to l)e inlroducod where 
they had no original existence ; where there was no partlcnlar reason for 
introducing them, arising from tlie nature of the country, its extent, its stale 
of improvement, or its peculiar customs ; where, instead of attracting respect, 
theybnight excite envy ; and as but few could enjoy them, those wlio did not, 
might be induced to form an unfavourable comparison between their own 
situation and that of their neighbours, among whom no such distinctions 
were known. Even whilst he felt him.sclf perfectly desirous of establishing a 
permanent provision for the clergy, he could not think of making for them a 
provision so considerable as was unknown in any country of J^Iurope, where 
the species of religion to be provided for prevailed. It was upon these 
grounds which he had stated, that he felt himself justified in seconding the 
motion of his honourable friend.” 

After Mr. Pitt had replied to Mr. Fox, the motion for the recommitment of 
the bill w'as agreed to. Mr. Burke was not in the House during Mr. Fox’s speech. 

After the debate on Mr. Baker’s motion relative to a war with llussia, a 
rupture between Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke w'as distinctly foreseen, both, by 
their friends and the public. Still, however, the external appearances of 
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friendship were maintained between them; and on the 2 let of April, when 
the Canada Bill was to be debated in committee, they not only walked to the 
House together, but Mr, Fox treated Mr. Burke, in a prerions conversation, 
with confidence, and mentioned to him a political circumstance of some 
delicacy. When they entered the House, they found that Mr. Slv^ridan had 
moved to postpone the re-commitment of the bill until after the holidays. 
Mr. M. A. Taylor complained of the manner in which the constitutions of 
other countries had been discussed, and declared that if such a course were 
continued he should call members to order. 

Mr, Fox took the opportunity of explaining what he had said on the 
former question relative to the Quebec Bill. After lamenting that he 
had been misunderstood before, he admitted that in forming a govern- 
ment for a colony, some attention must be paid to the general principles 
of all governments. “ In the course of this session,’' he said, “ ho 
had taken opportunities of alluding, perhaps too often, to the French 
Revolution, and to show, w'hether right or wrong, that lus opinion on the 
whole was much in its favour ; but on this bill he bad only introclTiced^mo 
levity, silly enough perhaps, and not worth recollection, that had any relation 
to the French Revolution ; he meant an allusion to the extinction of nobility 
in France and its revival in Canada. Certfiinly he had spoken much on the 
government of the American states, because they were in the neighbourhood 
of Canada, and were connected with that province. Having then observed 
that the prudence of concealing his opinions was a quality which his dearest 
friends had not very often imputed to him, and that ho thought the public 
had a right to the opinions of public men on public measures, ho declared 
that he never had stated any republican principles with regard to this country 
in or out of Parliament ; and among other things he said that when the 
Quebec Bill came again to be discussed, from the great respect which he 
entertained for some of his friends, he should be extremely sorry to differ 
from them ; but he should never he backward in delivering His opinion, and 
he did not wish to recede from anything which ho had formerly advanced.*' 

Mr. Powys complained that the debate had turned irregularly both on 
retrospect and anticipation, and hinted that Mr. Fox should have imitated 
the example of Mr. Burke, in writing, rather than speaking there, of the 
French Revolution. Mr. Dundas then took notice of a phrase used by 
Mr. Taylor, who explained ; after which the conversation was closed by 
Mr. Burke. He, in a very affecting manner, assured the House, that “ nothing 
depressed him more — nothing had ever more afflicted him in body and mind 
— than the thought of meeting his friend as an adversary and antagonist.’’ 
After noticing the anticipation which had been suggested, and the observa- 
tions which had been made, but to which he trusted that he had given no just 
cause, he declared his sentiments, that ** in framing a new constitution, it 
was necessary to refer to principles of government and examples of other 
constitutions, because it Avas a material part of every political question to 
see how far such and such principles have been adopted, and how they have 
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succeeded in Other places. His opinions on government he presumed not to 
be unknown ; and the more he considered the French constitution, the more 
sorry he was to see it. Once in the preceding session he had thought him- 
self under the necessity of speaking very fully upon the subject, but since 
that time h® had never mentioned it either directly or indirectly ; no man, 
therefore, could charge him with having provoked the conversation that had 
phased.” He signified, however, his intention of giving his judgment on 
certain principles of government at the proper moment, in the future 
progress of the Quebec Bill. He alluded with much candour to Mr. Fox’s 
recent panegyric on France, as well as his own ineffectual attempt to rise in 
answer to it, acquitting his friend from all design of personal ofience in it ; 
and he finished by saying, that “ should he and his friend differ, he desired 
it to be recolleci!ed, that however dear he considered his friendship, there 
was something still dearer in his mind — the love of his country : nor was he 
stimulated by Ministers to take the part which ho should take ; for whatever 
they knew of his political sentiments, they had learned from him, not he 
fron> them.” The House agreed to go into committee on tlie bill on the 
6th of May. 

May (ith. The House proceeded to the re-commitment of the Quebec 
Bill. The chairman took the chair, and began by putting the usual question, 
“ That the bill bo read paragraph by paragraph.” Upon this Mr. Burke 
immediately rose. He remarked, that “ ns the House was about to appoint 
a legislature for a distant people, it ought first previously to be convinced 
that it w'as in itself competent to the assumption of such a power. A body 
of rights, commonly called the ‘ Rights of Man,’ had been lately imported 
from a neighbouring country, and held up by certain persons in this kingdom 
as paramount to all other rights. A principal article in this new code was, 
‘ That all men are born free, equal in respect of rights, and continue so in 
society.’ If such a doctrine were to be admitted, the power of the House 
could extend no further than to call together the inhabitants of Canada, and 
recommend to them the free choice of a government for themselves. But 
he Bather chose to argue from another code, on which mankind in all ages 
had hitherto acted — from the law of nations. On this alone he conceived 
the competence of the House to rest ; from this wc learnt that wc possessed 
a right of legislating for Canada, founded upon a claim of sovereignty over 
that country, which was at first obtained by conquest, but afterwards 
confirmed and acknowledged by the cession of its former government, and 
established by a long uninterrupted possession. The competence of the 
House, therefore, being admitted, the next point to be considered was, after 
what model the proposed constitution was to be formed. In Canada there 
were well known to be many ancient French inhabitants, and many new 
American settlers, who had migrated from the United States. It might on 
this account be proper to inquire, whether the constitutions of America or 
^France possessed anything superior to our own constitution; anything 
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which, if ianpro\nde(l h}^ the bill, might make those peopli^ contemplate with 
regret the happier situation of their fellow-countrymen. 

“ The Americans had, he believed, formed a constitutipn for themselves 
well adapted to their peculiar circumstances. They had in some degree 
received a republican education, as their ancient government pa,rtly partook 
of republicanism, restrained in its principles and vices by the benehcence of 
an overruling monarcliy. The formation of their constitution was precedid 
by a long war, in the course of which, by military discipline, they had learned 
order, submission to command, and a regard for great men. They had 
learned whal— if it was allowable in so enlightened an age as the present to 
allude to antiquity — a King of Sparta had said was the great wisdom to be 
learned in his country — to command and to obey. They were trained to 
government by war ; not by plots, murders, and assassina‘tions. Another 
circumstance of considerable weight was, tliat they did not possess among 
them the materials of monarcliy or aristocracy. They acted, however, too 
wisely to set up so absurd an idea, as that the nation should govern the na- 
tion ; but formed a constitution as monarchical and aristocratical as *their 
situation would permit : they formed one upon the admirable model of the 
llritish constitution, reduced to its primary ))rinciplcs. Yet he would not 
say, ‘Give this constitution to the people of Canada;’ for if the bare imita- 
tion of the British constitution was so good, why not give them the thing 
itself ? Why mock them with the shadow of a shadow, ivhcn their situation, 
in being still under a mild and liberal monarchy, rendered them capable of 
enjoying the substance ? Nothing, therefore, seemed to be apprehended 
from the discontent of the American inhabitants. 

“ The ancient Canadians were the next objects of consideration, and, 
from their numbers, entitled to the greatest attention. He asked, should 
we give them, as being Frenchmen, the now constitution of Fiance — a 
constitution founded on principles diametrically opposite to our own, that 
could not assimilate with it in a single point, as diffcrciU from it as folly from 
wisdom, as vice from virtue, as the most opposite extremes in nature — a con- 
stitution founded on what w'as called the rights of man : Tlie authors of it 
had told us, and their partizaiis, the societies here, had told us, that it Was a 
great monument erected lor the instruction of mankind. This was certainly 
done not without a view to imitation. But before we proceeded to give it to 
our colonies, he thought that wo should do well to consider what would 
probably be the practical consequences of such a step ; to consider what had 
already been the effects of a similar experiment on the French West Indian 
colonies, where the new principles of Parisian politics had been introduced 
and propagated with ardour ; that w^e might be enabled to form some idea of 
the blessings which we were about to confer. The mode of reasoning from 
effects to causes was the old-fashioned way. It had been adopted in 
experimental ]>hilosopby, and might with equal propriety be applied to the 
]lhiloso])hy of the human mind. He should therefore use it now, 

“ The French West Indies, notwithstanding three disastrous wai*s, were^, 
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most , happy aad flourishing, till the fatal moment in which the Hights of Man 
arrived. Scarcely was this precious doctrine received among them, when 
Pandora’s box, replete with all mortal evils, seemed to fly open, hell itself to 
yawn, and every demon of mischief to overspread the face of the earth. 
Blacks roee against whites, whites against blacks, and each against the other 
in murderous hostility ; subordination was destroyed, the bonds of society 
torn asunder, and every man appeared to thirst for the blood of lus 
neighbour. The mother country, not receiving any great degree of pleasure 
in contemplating this image of herself reflected in her child, sent out a body 
of troops, well instructed likewise in the new principles, to restore order and 
tranquillity. These troops, immediately upon their arrival, felt themselves 
bound to become parlies in the general rebellion, and, like most of their 
brethren at home, began the assertion of tlicir free-born rights by murdering 
their general.” In proof of these facts, he read the account from St. 
Domingo given on the 25th of April in the National Assembly itself. 
“ Should,, such an example, he asked, induce us to ship off for Canada a 
carg^o of the Rights of Man ? 

“ But lest it should be objected that the disorders of the Frencli West 
Indies originated in local causes, he proceeded to point out the deplorable 
condition of France itself. The National Assembly had boasted tliat they 
would establisli a fabric of government, which time could not destroy, and 
the latest posterity would admire. This boast had boon echoed by the clubs 
of this country, the Unitarians, the Revolution Society, the Constitutional 
Society, and the Club of the 14th of July. The Assembly had now con- 
tinued nearly two years in possession of the absolute autliority which they 
usurped, yet they did not appear to have advanced a single step in settling 
anything like a government, but to have contented themselves with enjoying 
the democratic satisfaction of heaping every disgrace on falkm royalty. The 
constitution must be expected now, if ever, to be nearly complete; to try 
whether it was good in its effects, he should have recourse to the hxvst 
accounts of the Assembly itself. They had a king such as they wished ; a 
king who was no king ; over whom the Marquis do la Fayette, chief gaoler 
of Paris, mounted guard. The royal prisoner having wished to taste the 
freshness of the country air, bad obtained a day-rule to take a journey of 
about five miles from Taris. But scarcely had he left the city before his 
suspicious governors, recollecting that a temporary release from confinement 
might afford him the means of escape, sent a tumultuous rubble after him, 
who, surrounding his carriage, commanded him to stop, while one of the 
grenadiers belonging to his faithful and loyal body-guard presented a bayonet 
to the breast of the fore-horse ” 

Mr. Burke was here called to order by Mr. Baker. A long and extraordi- 
nary altercation ensued, in the course of which, 

Mr. Fox rose and said, that “he conceived his right honourable friend 
could hardly be said to be out of order. It seemed that this was a day of 
► privilege, when any gentleman might stand up, select his mark, and abuse 
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any government he pleased, whether it had any reference or not to the point 
in question. Although nobody had said a word on the subject of the French 
Bevolution^ his right honourable friend had risen up and abused that event. 
He might have treated the Gentoo government, or that of China, or the- 
government of Turkey, or the laws of Confucius, precisely ii\, the same 
manner, and with equal appositeness to the question before the House. 
Every gentleman had a right that day to abuse the government of 
every country as much as he pleased, and in as gross terms as he thought 
proper, or any government either ancient or modern, with his right 
honourable friend.” 

Mr. Burke endeavoured several times to explain why he thought himself in 
order. At length Lord Sheffield moved, “ That dissertations on the French 
constitution, and to read a narrative of the transactions in France, are not 
regular nor orderly on the question, that the clauses of the Quebec Bill be 
read a second time, paragraph by paragraph.” Mr. Fox seconded the 
motion. Mr. Pitt said he was glad of the motion, as it reduced the debate 
to something like order. He said, he considered the introduction of a 
discussion on the French constitution to rest on discretion and order, which 
were two distinct things ; he explained their difference, and said, for his own 
part he would use no vehement language, nor any words that might give 
umbrage ; not conceiving, however, that the right honourable gentleman 
was disorderly, he should certainly give his negative to the motion. 

Mr. Fox said, “ he was sincerely sorry to feel that he must support the 
motion, and the more so, as his right honourable friend had made it necessary 
by bringing on, in so irregular a manner, a discussion of a matter by no 
means connected with the Quebec Bill ; in a manner which he could not 
help thinking extremely unfair, but which he must consider as a direct 
injustice to him. If the right honourable gentleman’s argument over the 
way, with regard to order, was to obtain order, it was a mode of order that 
would go to stop every proceeding of that House, especially in committees. 
It was proper to debate the principle of a bill on the second reading of it ; 
and referring to matter that might be analogous, much latitude would' he 
required ; the Quebec Bill had been read a second time, and was decided. 
If gentlemen, therefore, when a bill was in a committee, would come down 
and state in long speeches general answers to all possible objections to 
clahses that might be proposed, but were never meant to be proposed, 
debates might be drawn to any imaginable length, and the business of the 
House suspended at the pleasure of any one of its members. The argument 
which some gentleman might possibly move, that the chairman leave the 
chair, was applicable to every clause, and to every stage of the bill in the 
committee ; and if on that account every species of volunteer argument was 
to be held in order, it would be impossible for business to proceed. 

' “ His right honourable friend, instead of debating the principle of the bill 
in any stage which was usual, had come down, not to debate the clauses, but 
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to fortify misre|J¥esentation9 of what ho had said in a former debate, which 
his right honourable friend did not even hear. Order and discretion in 
debate had been said to be distinct; with hini,” Mr. Fox declared, “ they 
never should be separate. Where the distinction lay he could not see, for 
he always <jonceived that order was founded on discretion. He was not in 
the habit of inteiTupting any gentleman on the point of order; because, 
unless >the deviation from it was strong indeed, more time was often lost by 
calling to order, than by suffering gentlemen to proceed. But if he saw any 
discussion attempted to be introduced in a way not merely irregular, but 
unfair, he felt himself obliged to endeavour to stop it. 

‘‘ Much had been said on the present occasion of the danger of theory 
and the safety of practice. Now, what had been the conduct of the gentle- 
man who looked on theory with such abhorrence ? Not to enter into a 
practical discussion of the bill clause by clause, and to examine whether it 
gave, what it professed to give, the British constitution to Canada, but 
having neglected to do his duty, and attend the proper stage of debating 
the principle, to enter into a theoretical inquiry of wluit the principle ought 
to be, and a discussion of the constitution of another country, respecting 
which it was possible that he might differ from him. If this was not manifest 
eagerness to seek a difference of opinion, and anxiety to discover a cause of 
dispute, he knew not what was ; since if they’came to the clauses of the bill, 
he did not think there would be any difference of opinion, or, at most, but a 
very trifling one. If hi.s right honourable friend's object had been to debate 
the Quebec Bill he would have debated it clause by clause, according to the 
established practice of the House. If his object had been to prevent danger 
apprehended to the British constitution, from the opinions of any man, or 
any set of men, he would have given notice of a particular day for that 
particular purpose, or taken any other occasion of doing it, rather than that 
on which his nearest and dearest friend had been grossly misrepresented and 
traduced. ■ That at least was the course which he should himself have taken, 
and was therefore what he naturally expected from another. 

““ The course which his right honourable friend had chosen to take w’as that 
which seemed to confirm the insinuation urged against him — that of having 
maintained republican principles as applicable to the British constitution in 
a former debate dn the bill. No such argument had ever been urged by him, 
nor any from which such an inference was fairly deducible. On the French 
Ilevolution he did, indeed, differ from his right honourable friend. Their 
opinions, he had no scruple to say, were wide as the poles asunder. But 
what had a difference of opinion on that, which to the House was only 
matter of theoretical contemplation, to do with the discussion of a practical 
point on which no such difference existed ? On that Itevolution he adhered 
to his opinion, and never would retract one syllable of what he had said. 
He repeated that he thought it, on the whole, one of the most glorious 
events in the history of mankind. But when he had, on a former occasion, 
i^mentioned France, he had mentioned the Ilevolution only, ami not the 
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constitution ; the latter remained to be improved by experience and accOm- 
modated to circumstances. The arbitrary system of government was dohe 
away : the new one had the good of the people for its object, and this u*as 
the point on which he rested. This opinion,” Mr. Fox said, “ he wished the 
time might come to debate, if opinions of his were again to lye made the 
subject of Parliamentary discussion. He had no concealment of his opinions ; 
. but if anything could make him shy of such a discussion it would be the 
fixing a day to catechize him respecting his political creed, and respecting 
opinion.s on which the House was neither going to act, nor called upon to 
act at all. He had been thus catechized in 1782, when a right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Dundas) in the last stage of the then administration, had 
said, ‘ Admitting this administration to be bad, where are you to find a 
better ? Will you admit men into power who say that the representation of 
the people is inadequate, and whose j^rinciples would overturn the constitu- 
tion On that occasion he had found an able defender in a right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Pitt), whom he could not expect to be his defender that day ; 
hut who had, in 1782, demanded in manly and energetic tones, ‘ if the 
House woidd hear to be told that the country was incapable of furnishing an 
administration more worthy of trust than that whose misconduct Avas admitted 
even by its advocates ?’ He might now have looked for a defender to 
another quarter, to the bench on which he sat, and been as much disap- 
j)ointcd. Yet the catcchizer on that occasion had soon after joined another 
ministry, and supported that very reform of the representation which he then 
deprecated as more dangerous to the constitution and tlic country than all 
the misfortunes of that adniinistralion ! Were he to differ from his right 
honourable friend on points of history, on the constitution of Athens or of 
Home, was it necessary that the difference should be discussed in that House 
Were he to praise the conduct of the elder Ihutus, and to say that the 
expulsion of the Tarquins Avas a noble and patriotic act, Avoiiicl it thence be 
fair to argue that he nieditutccl the cslablishnicnt of a consular government 
in this country ? Were he to repeat the eloquent eulogium of Cicero on the 
taking off of Cie.sar, would it thence be detliicible that he Avent with a knife 
aboTit him for the pur])ose of killing some great man or orator? Let frhose 
Avho said that to admire was to Avish to imitate, ^hoAv tliat there was some 
similarity of circumstances. It lay on his right honourable friend to show 
that this country Avas in tlie precise situation of France at the time of the 
French Re\^olution before he had a right to meet his argument ; and then, 
with all the obloquy that might be heaped on the declaration, he should be 
ready to say that the French Revohition Avas an object of imitation for this 
country. 

Instead of seeking for differences of opinion on topics — happily for the 
country, entirely topics of speculation, let them come to matter of fact, and 
of practical application : let them come to the discussion of the bill before 
fhein, and see Avhetlier liis objections to it were republican, and in what he 
should differ from Jiis right honourable friemd. He had been warned by high^ 
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and most respectable authorities that minute discussion of great events, 
without information, did no honour to the pen that wrote, or the tongue 
that spoke the words. If the committee should decide that his right honour- 
able friend should pursue his argument on the French constitution, he would 
leave the House : and if some friend would send him word when the clauses 
of the Quebec Bill were to be discussed, he would return and debate them. 
And when he said this, he said it from no unwillingness to listen to his right 
honourable friend : he always had heal'd him with pleasure, but not where 
no practical use could result from his argument. When the proper period 
for discussion carnc, feeble as his powers were; compared with those of 
his right honourable friend, whom he must call his master, for he had 
taught him everything he know in politics, (as ho had declared on a former 
occasion,"*^ and* he meant no compliment when he said so), yet, feeble as his 
powers comparatively were, he should be ready to maintain the principles ho 
had asserted, even against his right honourable friend's superior eloquence — 
to maintain that tlioj lliglits of Man, which his right honourable friend had 
riiljculed'a:- chimorlcal anil visionary, were, in fact, the basis and foundation 
of every rational constitution, and even of the British constitution itself, as 
our statute-book proved : since, if he knew anything- of the original compact 
between the people of England and its government, as stated in that volume, 
it was a rc^^ognition of the original inherent rights of the pcoi)le as men, 
which no prescription could supersede, no accident remove or obliterate. 

“ If such were principles dangerous to the constitution they wore the 
principles of his right honourable friend, from whom he had learned them. 
During the American war they had together rejoiced at the success of a 
Washington, and sympathized almost in tears for the fall of a Montgomery.! 
From his right honourable friend be had learned that the revolt of a whole 
peoj)lo could never be countenanced and encouraged, but must have been 
provoked. Such had at that time been the doctrine of his right honourable 
friend, who had said, with equal energy and emphasis, that he could not 
draw a bill of indictment against a whole people.” « 

Mr. Fox declared, he was sorry to find that hia right honourable friend 
bc^ since learnt to draw such a bill of indictment, and to crowd it with 

* In the debate oy the lu-my estimates on the t)tli of February, 17^0, which is th(^ 
occasion alluded to by Mr. Fox, he said, ‘^Ile must declare, lliat Hut;h was his sensii of 
the judgment of his right honourable friend, such his knowliKlge of his principles, 
such the value which he set upon them, and such the <.*stiniatioij in Avljich lie lu'ld his 
friendshiji, that if he wore to put all the i)olitical information w'hicli ho had learnt 
from books, all wliich he had gjiiiied from science, and all which any knowledge of the 
world and its affairs had taught him, into one scale, and the iriiprovement which he 
had derived from his right honourable friend’s instruction and conversatiun were 
placed in the other, he should bo at a loss to decide to wlu'ch to give the preference. 
He had learnt more from his right honourable friend than from all tlie men with whom 
he had ever conversed." 

t Montgomery fell in the attempt to carry Quebec by assault, on the 31 si* of 
Pccemher, 177/'). 
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all the technical epithets which disgraced our statute-book^ such ae false* 
malicious, wicked, by the instigation of the deyil, not having the fear of 
God before your eyes, and so forth. Having been taught by his right 
honourable friend that no revolt of a nation was caused without pi’o vocation, 
he could not help feeling a joy ever since the constitution of Franjse became 
founded on the Rights of Man, on which tlie British constitution itself was 
founded. To deny it, was neither more nor less than to libel the British 
constitution ; and no book his right honourable friend could cite, no words 
he might deliver in debate, however ingenious, eloquent, and able, (as all his 
waitings and all his speeches undoubtedly were) could induce him to change 
or abandon that opinion ; he differed upon that subject with his right honour- 
able friend ioto cmlo'" 

Having proceeded thus far, Mr. Fox declared, “ he had said* more than he 
had intended, possibly much more than was either wise or proper ; but it 
was a common error, arising from his earnestness to be clearly understood ; 
but if his sentiments could serve the other side of the House, which had 
countenanced the discussion of that day apparently in order to get^at them, 
they had acted unnecessarily. They might be sure of him and his sentiments 
on every subject, without forcing on anything like a difference between him 
and his right honourable friend ; and having once heard them they might act 
upon them as they thought proper.’' * 

Mr. Burke commenced his reply in a grave and governed tone of voice, 
observing that, although he had himself been repeatedly called to order, he 
had nevertheless heard Mr. Fox with perfect composure, and without the least 
interruption. He hoped that the temper which was essentially requisite on 
an emergency of this important kind, would attend him through this painful 
contention ; yet he trusted that if, in the warmth of his observations, an 
expression should drop which might imply severity, it would be imputed to 
his zeal, and to the anxiety of his mind, agitated as it was, and not to any 
intention of personal reproach to any individual whatsoever. The speech, he 
remarked, to which be was to reply, was perhaps one of the most disorderly 
ever delivered in that House. His public conduct, words, and writings, had 
not only been misreiuesented and arraigned in the severest terms, but confi- 
dential conversations had been unfairly brought forward for the purpose of 
attempting to prove his political inconsistency. Such were the instances of 
kindness which he had received from one whom he always considered as his 
warmest friend ; but who, after an intimacy of more than two-and-twenty 
years, had at last thought proper, without the least provocation, to commence 
a personal attack upon him. He could not conceive that the manner in 
which Mr. Fox had accused him of having spoken without information, and 
unsupported by facts, appeared to manifest any great degree of tenderness 
towards him. On the subject, however, of the French Revolution, unin- 
formed as he might be supposed to be, he had not the least objection to meet 
that right honourable gentleman hand to hand, and foot to foot, in a fair and 
temperate discussion. But this it seemed was not the principed ground of 
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quarrel ; he was accused of having attempted to bring forward a discussion 
of French principles, in order to fix a stigma upon certain republican opinions 
which Mr. Fox was said to have advanced in a former debate. This charge 
he denied in the most positive terms ; and solemnly declared that he had 
made no Reference whatever to any of Mr. Fox’s speeches ; but that he had 
argued, as on every other occasion, in a plain and simple manner. Mr. Fox 
himself was no stranger to the subject which he had proposed to introduce 
in that night’s debate. He had previously to the last conversation on the 
Canada Bill opened to Mr. Fox very fully and particularly the plan of the 
speech in which he had now been interrupted; he had explained how far he 
intended to go, and what limits he meant to impose upon himself, and had 
shown him all the books, pamphlets, and reports, which his friend had now 
supposed him'not to have read. This he had done at his own house, from 
whence they had walked down together to that House, conversing upon the 
subject the whole way. Mr. Fox had then, indeed, disagreed with him in 
opinion, but entered into no quarrel with him. He had rather been treated 
witii confidence, and some private circumstances of a political complexion had 
been mentioned to him, to which, notwithstanding what had since haj>pened, 
he felt no inclination to allude. 

“ For a variety of reasons he confessed that he wished to introduce the 
subject of the French constitution, which he thought that he might have 
done perfectly in order. In the first place he felt desirous of pointing out 
the danger of perpetually extolling that preposterous edifice upon all occa- 
sions and in the highest strain. Mr. Fox had himself termed it ‘ the mo.st 
stupendous and glorious edifice of liberty which had been erected on the 
foundation of human integrity in any age or country.’ A second motive, 
which had, indeed, some little influence over him, was of a more personal 
nature. He had been accused both of writing and sj)eaking of the late 
proceedings in France rashly, unadvisedly, and wantonly. This charge he 
was certainly anxious to refute ; but at the very time when he was about 
to produce facts in corroboration of his assertions, blended w'ith private 
information and respectable authorities, he was stopped in the most unfair 
an4 disorderly manner. Had he been permitted to continue his speech he 
would have shown that the issue of all that had been done, and of all that was 
then doing, in France, could never serve the cause of liberty, but would 
inevitably tend to promote that of tyranny, oppression, injustice, and anarchy. 

“ But what principally weighed with him and determined him in his 
conduct, was the danger that threatened our own Government from practices 
which were notorious to all the world. Were there not clubs in every 
quarter, which met and voted resolutions of an alarming tendency.^ Did they 
not correspond, not only with each other in every part of the kingdom, but 
with foreign countries ? Did they not preach in their pulpits doctrines which 
were dangerous, and celebrate at their anniversary meetings proceedings 
incompatible with the spirit of the British constitution ? Did they not every- 
where circulate, at a great expense, the most infamous libels on that consti- 
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tutipn ? At present he 9 aid that he apprehended no immediate danger, fhe 
King was in full power, possessed of all his functions ; his ministers were 
responsible for their conduct; the country was blest with an opposition 'Of 
strong force ; and the common people themselves seemed to be united with 
the gentlemen in a column of prudence. Nevertheless, be maintained there 
^yas still sufficient cause for jealousy and circumspection. In France there 
were 300,000 in arms, who, at a favourable moment, might be happy to yield 
assistance ; besides, a time of scarcity and tumult might come, when the 
greatest danger was to be dreaded from a class of people whom we might 
now term low intriguers and contemptible clubbists.” 

He again adverted to the unkindness with which Mr. Fox had treated him, 
who had ripped up the whole course and tenour of his public and private 
life with a considerable degree of asperity. The right honourable gentleman, 
after having fatigued him with skirmishes of order, which were wonderfully 
managed by the light infantry of opposition, theh brought down upon him 
the whole strength and heavy artillery of his own judgment, eloquence, and 
abilities, to overwhelm him at once. In carrying on the attack ag&inst birn 
the right honourable gentleman had been supported by a corps of well-disci- 
plined troops, expert in their manamvres, and obedient to the word of their 
commander.’''*^ [Mr. Grey here called Mr. Burke to order, conceiving that it 
was disorderly to mention gentlemen in tha,t W'ay, and to ascribe improper 
motives to tliem.] Mr. Burke proceeded to remark, that he had frequently 
differed from Mr. Fox in former instances, particularly on the subject of a 
Parliamentary reform, of the Dissenters’ Bill, and of the Royal Marriage Act ; 
but that no one difference of opinion had ever before, for a single moment, 
interrupted their friendship. It certainly was indiscreet at his time of life to 
provoke enemies, or give his friends occasion to desert him ; yet if his firm 
and steady adherence to the British constitution placed him in such a 
dilemma he w'ould risk all ; and as jmblic duty and public prudence taught 
him, with his last breath, exclaim, ‘ Fly from the French constitution !’ ” 

[ Mr. Fox whispered, that “ there w-as no loss of friendship.”] Mr. Burke 
replied, “ Yes, there was ; he knew the price of his conduct ; he had done his 
duty at the price of his friend ; their friendship was at an end.’’ Afterwards 
addressing himself to the two right honourable gentlemen who were the 
great rivals in that House, he expressed a hope that whether they hereafter 
moved in the political hemisphere as two flaming meteors, or walked together 

* “ It is probable that a little inoidcjit which happciietl in the ciourse of Mr. Biirkc*\s 
reply contril:)uted to draw from him the expressions considered as disorderly by Mr. 
Orey. In his speech Mr. Fox had intimated an intention of leaving the House, if 
the committee should suffer ^Ir. Burkcj to proceed. While the latter gentleman was 
speaking, the former, being perhaps now resolved on a rejoinder, a<‘cidonUdly went 
towards the lobby for some trifling refreshment, with which he soon after returned to 
liis place. But, in the mean time, about twenty or thirty gentlemen, of those most 
personally attached to him, mistaking liis departure for the execution of his declared 
inttJition, rose from their seats, and follow^ed him but of the House.”' — Annual Register 
for 1701, p. 127, 
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like brethren hand in hand, they would preserve and cherish the British 
constitution ; that they would guard against innovation, and save it from 
the danger of those new theories. In a rapturous apostrophe to the infinite 
and unspeakable power of the Deity, who, ivith his arm, hurled a comet like 
a projecit^le out of its course; who enabled it to endure the sun’s heat, and 
the pitchy darkness of the chilly night; he said, that to the Deity must be 
left the task of infinite perfection, while to us poor, weak, incapable mortals, 
there was no rule of conduct so safe as experience. He concluded with 
moving an amendment, that all the words of the motion, after “ dissertations 
on the French constitution,” should be omitted, and the following inserted in 
their room : — “ tending to show that examples may be drawn therefrom ; 
and to prove that they are insufficient for any good purposes, and that they 
lead to anarchy and confusion, and are consequently unfit to be introduced 
into schemes of government, arc improper to be referred to on a motion for 
reading the Quebec Bill paragraph by paragraph.” 

4 

w Mr. Fox rose to reply ; but his ifiind was so much agitated and his heart 
so much affected by what had fallen from Mr. Burke, that it was some 
minutes before he could proceed. Tears trickled down his cheeks, and he 
strove in vain to give utterance to feelings that dignified and exalted his 
nature. 'I'he sensibility of every member in the House appeared to be 
greatly excited upon the occasion. llecovcred at length from the de- 
pression under which ho had risen, Mr. Fox proceeded to answer the asser- 
tions which had caused it. 

lie said, “ However events might have altered the mind of his right 
honourable friend, for so he must call him notwithstanding what had passed, 
— because, grating as it was to any man to be unkindly treated by those who 
were under obligations to him, it was still more grating and painful to be 
unkindly treated by those to whom they felt the greatest obligations, and 
whom, notwithstanding their harshness and severity, they found they must 
still love and esteem, lie could not forget, that when a boy almost, he had 
been in the habit of receiving favours from his right honourable friend, that 
i^eir friendship had grown with their years, and that it had continued for 
upwards of five-and -twenty years, for the last twenty of which they had 
acted together, aird lived on terms of the most familiar intimacy. He hoped, 
therefore, that notwithstanding what had happened that day, his right 
honourable friend w’ould think on past times, and, however any imprudent 
words or intemperance of his might have oflbnded him, it would show that 
it had not been at least intentionally his fault. His right honourable friend 
bad said, and said truly, that they had differed formerly on many subjects, 
and yet it did not interrupt their friendship. Let his right honourable friend 
speak fairly, and say whether they could not differ without any interruption 
of their friendship on the subject of the French Revolution, as well as on any 
of their former subjects of difference. He enmnerated severally what fchose 
differences of opinion had been, and appealed to his right honourable friend 
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whether their firiendship had been interrupted on any one of tho«e occasions. 
In particularvhe said, on the subject of the French Revolution, the right 
honourable gentleman well knew that his sentiments differed widely from his 
own; he knew also that as soon as his book on the subject was published, 
he condemned that book both in public and private, and every ope of the 
doctrines it contained.” 

Mr. Fox again said, “that he could not help feeling that his right 
honourable friend's conduct appeared as if it sprung from an intention to 
injure him ; at least it produced the same effect, because the right honour- 
able gentleman opposite to him had chosen to talk of republican principles 
as principles which he wished to be introduced into the new constitution of 
Canada, whereas his principles were very far from republican in any degree. 
If, therefore, his right honourable friend had thought it necessary to state to 
the House his sentiments on the French Revolution, he might have done it 
on any other occasion with less injury to him than on the Quebec Bill, 
because his doing it then, confirmed and gave weight to the misrepresentation 
of the right honourable gentleman opposite to him, and not ohly that, it put 
it out of his power to answer him properly. Besides he had, as every other 
man must have, a natural antipathy and dislike to being catechized as to his 
political principles. It was, he said, the first time that ever he had heard a 
philosopher state that the way to do justice to the excellence of the British 
constitution was never to mention it, without at the same time abusing every 
other constitution in the world. For his part he had ever thought that the 
British constitution in theory was imperfect and defective, but in practice it 
was excellently adapted to this country. He liad often publicly said this. 
But because he admired the British constitution, was it to be concluded that 
there was no part of the constitution of other countries worth praifjing, or 
that the British constitution was not still capable of improvement ? He, 
therefore, could neither consent to abuse every other constitution nor to extol 
our own so extravagantly as the idght honourable gentleman seemed to think 
it merited. As a proof that it had not been thought quite perfect, let the 
two only reforms of it be recollected that had been attempted of late years ; 
the reform relative to the representation in Parliament of the right honourable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1783, and the reform in the civil list by 
his right honourable friend. Was it expected that he should declare the 
constitution would have been more perfect or better without either of those 
two reforms ? To both had he given his support, because he approved both ; 
and yet they were both tests, one to retrench the influence of the Crown, the 
other to enlarge the representation in that House; and would his right 
honourable friend say that he was a bad man for having voted for both ? 
He was,” Mr. Fox said, an enemy to all tests whatever, as he had hitherto 
thought the right honourable gentleman was, and therefore he objected to 
any man’s being expected to have his political principles put to the test by his 
being obliged to abjure every other constitution but our own. Such a mode 
of approving one’s zeal for the latter reminded him of the man v^ho signed 
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this Thirty-nine Articles, and said he wished there were a hundred and thirty- 
nine more, that he might have signed them too, to prove his orthodoxy. 

Nothing but the ignominious terms which his right honourable friend 
had that day heaped on him — [Mr. Burke said, loud enough to be heard, that 
he did na,t recollect he had used any.} My right honourable fi-iend,’* said 
Mr. Fox, “ does not recollect the epithets : they are out of his mind : then 
they are completely and for ever out of mine. I cannot cherish a recollection 
so painful, and from this moment they are obliterated and forgotten.” Mr. Fox 
then pursued his argument, and “expressed his surprise that his right 
honourable friend had talked of the friends who sat near him as a phalanx 
and as disciplined troops : if by that he meant that any improper influence 
had been exercised, or attempted to be exercised on their minds, he dis- 
claimed the idea ; and, indeed, his right honourable friend best knew, so long 
as he had acted with them, when any such influence had been exercised over 
his own mind. He declared he could not but be sorry that such a character 
of a party, linked together on the most honourable principles, should come from 
on© of their own corps. He had imagined that his right honourable friend 
knew more of them than to impute such conduct to men of their description. 
The fact was,” Mr. Fox said, “ that, upon his honour, no one of the 
Bonourable gentlemen near him who had risen that day to call his right 
honourable friend to order, had been desired by him to do so ; on the 
contrary, wherever he thought lie was likely to have his application complied 
with, he had earnestly entreated his friends not to interrupt the right 
honourable gen tlcman . 

“ He admitted that no friendship should exist in the way of public duty ; 
and if his right honourable friend thought he did service to the country by 
blasting the French lie volution, he must do so, but at the same time he must 
allow others who thought differently to act in a different manner.” Mr. Fox 
alluded to what Mr. Burke had quoted from Montesquieu, and “ declared he 
agreed with Montesquieu in his observation on the British constitution, but 
could not admit that Montesquieu meant to say that it Avas a model for all 
other countries. If he referred to what had passed in 1780, the right 
honourable gentleman would say that he raked up all the transactions of 
his life.” Mr. Fox “ declared he would not, unless it redounded to his right 
honourable friend’s honour, and to the glory of his character. And where 
could he find the incident that did not } In the year 1780 it had been the 
opinion of that House, ‘ that the influence of the Crown had increased, was 
increasing, and ought to be diminished,’ His right honourable friend had 
subscribed to that resolution, and thereby declared that the constitution was 
not perfect without such reduction. And would his right honourable friend 
not grant to the French the same right that he had himself exercised ? If the 
influence of the British Crown, which consisted in the civil list, in the army, 
navy, and the power of giving places and honours, Avas so great as to be 
thought dangerous, what, in the eyes of reflecting Frenchmen, must have 
been the extravagant influence of the Crown of France ? With a civil list 
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ten times as large as onrs ; with a navy almost as large ; an army tenfold ; 
a church more than tenfold ; must they not, as we had done, pursue the 
course of diminishing its power ? When, in addition to this, they had to 
deplore the degree of corruption and despotism into which the whole of their 
government had fallen, was it not right that they should endeavour to better 
their condition, and to extricate themselves from their misery and slavery ? 

His right honourable friend had said that they must not hear of the 
French constitution because it was diametrically opposite to ours. How that 
could be he could not easily comprehend. His right honourable friend had 
also asserted that evil must not be done that good might come out of it ; 
that must be left to God alone. What,” Mr. Fox asked, did his right 
honourable friend think of the occasion of war ? War in itself was certainly 
an evil, civil war a moral evil, and yet war was often commenced that good 
might come out of it. If original rights were totallj^ to be disregarded,'' 
Mr. Fox said, “ he should contend that the resistance of the PUrliament to 
Charles the First, and the resistance of 1888, had been very unjustifiable. 
But the original rights of men were, in his opinion, the foundation of mil 
governments and all constitutions, which were a compact between the 
governors and the governed, binding on both sides. He would not say that 
the government of France was good. It was undoubtedly ^ capable (S’ 
improvement, and would be amended by degrees. How, he asked, did we 
make our own government ? By sending to Greece or Home for a pattern 
for our constitution ? No ! but by gradually improving our government, 
which was bad at first, and which grew better in proportion as experience 
suggested alteration. The French would in time experience the defects of 
their government, and would have the .same opportunities of correcting it, 

“ With regard to his right honourable friend s enthusiastic attachment to 
our constitution in preference to all others, did be remember when his 
Majesty’s speech was made in 1783, on the loss of America, in* which his 
Majesty lamented tli« loss the provinces had sustained in being deprived of 
the advantages resulting from a monarchy, how he had ridiculed that speech, 
and compared it to a man’s opening the door after he had left a room, and 
saying, ^ At our parting, pray let me recommend a monarchy to you.’ ^n 
that ridicule," Mr. P’ox said, ‘‘ he had joined heaytily at the time. The 
French,” he observed, “ had made their new government on the best of all 
principles of a government, namely, the happiness of the people who were 
to live under it. The French, it should be considered, were a great nation ; 
they were inferior to England only in arts, arms, the powers of reasoning, &c. 
Was it not joyful, then, that she should have cast off the tyranny of the 
most horrid despotism and become free ? Surely we did not wish that 
liberty should be engrossed by ourselves ! If his right honourable friend 
talked of light and shade,” Mr. Fox said, ‘‘there was no shade so proper for 
the people of this country as the departed despotism of France ; of which, 
though no longer in existence, we seemed still to be afraid ; and the French 
themselves, from a dread of the return of the spectre, did many things which 
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appeared extravagant and absurd to us, who were cool observers of the scene 
passing in France. A ludicrous image of this was given by our great 
dramatic poet, when lie made Falstaff say, ‘ I fear this gunpowder Percy, 
although he be dead.’ The right honourable gentleman has said that he 
shall los^** my friendship,” continued Mr. Fox, “ but that I assure him he 
shall not lose. He has also said he shall lose the friendship of the friends 
around him, because he stands up for the constitution of this country. I, 
however, hope that my friends are as fond of that constitution as the right 
honourable gentleman is, and that the example of France will make them 
cautious not to run into the same errors, and give the same provocation to 
the people. 

With regard to tests,” Mr, Fox said, “ he would not believe his right 
honourable friend had altered his sentiments on that head till lie saw him 
voting for one. France had established a complete unequivocal toleration ; 
and he heartily wished that a complete toleration was also established in 
Fingland. Because troubles had happened at the time the French were 
clianging their constitution, should we say that they would also hapjien in 
England, w^ere any alteration made in our constitution ? He must contend 
fqy the contrary ; and as he thouglit that the Bri tish constitution was capable 
of improvements, so did he think the greatest improvements might be en- 
grafted on it by degrees with success and without any violation of the public 
tranquillity.” 

Mr. Fox said, “ he lamented the difference that had happened, but ho 
hoped that when bis right honourable friend came to turn in his mind all the 
circumstances that had occasioned it, he w'ould forget wdiat was passed. His 
right honourable friend had said, that if he were to quote some of his ex- 
pressions on particular occasions he could prove bis inconsistency.” Mr. Fox 
acknowledged that no member of that House was more apt to let ex])res- 
sions fall which, perliaps, were rash and imprudent than lie was. He knew 
he had done so; but his right honourable friend never let anything fall but 
what did him honour and might be remembered to his credit.” Mr. Fox 
now proceeded to speak of the reasons which had induced his right honour- 
aBTe friend and himself to enter into a systematic opposition to the present 
Administration. “ This was not,” he said, “ for the purpose of obtaining 
power and emolunfent by the means of a faction, but he had ever understood 
that they and their friends had formed a party for supporting the true 
principles of the British constitution and watching the prerogative,” After 
expatiating on this, Mr. Fox said, “ Let the right honourable gentleman 
maintain his opinions, but let him not blame me for having mine.” He then 
noticed the cruel and hard manner in which his right honourable friend had 
used him, and spoke feelingly of the 4)am it had given him. “ The course 
he should pursue,” he said, “ would be to keep out of his honourable 
friend’s way, till time and reflection had fitted his right honourable friend to 
think differently upon the subject; and then, if their friends did not contrive 
to unite them, he should think their friends did not act as they had a right 
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to expect at their hands. If his right honourable friend wished to bring 
forward the question of the French Revolution on a future day, in that ease 
he would discuss it with him as temperately as he could ; at present he 
had said all that he thought necessary ; and let his right honourable friend 
say what he would more upon the subject, he would make him po further 
reply.” 

Mr. Burke expressed his sorrow for the occurrences of that day, and said, 
that “if the good were to many, he would willingly take the evil to himself. 
He sincerely hoped that no member of the House would ever barter the con- 
stitution of his country, that eternal jewel of his soul, for a wild and 
visionary system, which could only lead to confusion and disorder.” 
Mr. Pitt, after having made some remarks upon the singular situation in 
which the House then stood with respect to the question before it ; and 
having declared his own opinion to be that Mr. Burke had not been, even in 
the first instance, at all out of order; suggested the propriety of withdrawing 
the motion which had been made by Lord Sheffield. This being agreed to, 
the chairman reported progress, and asked leave to sit again. Thus ended 
a friendship which had lasted for upwards of a quarter of a century. 

A meeting of the Whigs was held to consider this great schism which l^ad 
broken out in their party, and on the 12th of May, 1791, the following 
resolution appeared in their official organ, the Morning Chronicle^ on the 
subject : — “ The great and firm body of the Whigs of England, true to their 
principles, have decided on the dispute between Mr. Fox and Mr. Ihirkc ; 
and the former is declared to have maintained the pure doctrines by which 
they are bound together, and upon which they have invariably acted. The 
consequence is, that Mr. Burke retires from Parliament.” Mr. Burke, in 
alluding to this resolution, said, that “ he knew he was excommunicated by 
one party, and that he was too old to seek another ; and though in his age 
he had been so unfortunate as to meet this disgrace, yet he disdained to 
make any recantation, and did not care to solicit the friendvship of any man 
in the House, either on one side or the other.”"*^ 

* Tlie following observations in reference to the rupture between Fox and Buske 
are from the eloquent pages of the Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Cambridge : — * 

“ They had fought together i«; many a long debate in the cause of freedom, and the 
mild government of mankind, during the American w'ar. Tliey had struggled together 
in whfit they conc'oived a generous cause— resistance to the ojqwossioiLS of the Host ; 
they had united against what they considered to be the excessive and luidue influence 
of the Grown in the constitution of their owm country ; they had been bound together 
by the most ennobling of all ties— the mutual admiration of the great talents and 
elevated qualities of each other ; even a sort of tender symi>athy existed between 
them. Fox declared that Burke had been his master, and that he had learned every- 
thing from him that he could suppose he knew. And at a subsequent period, 
Mr. Burke, when his end was now fast approaching, declared, in like manner, that ' 
Ml*. Fox ‘ was born to be loved.* He had, indeed, shown himself born to be loved in thk 
very altercation with Mr, Burke in the House of Commons. ^ But all tliose mutual 
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Motion foe a Repeal of the Test Act as far as it extends to 
Scotland. 

May 10/A. The Kirk of Scotland transmitted, on the 1 8th of April, from the 
General Asjf embly, a petition, pra)dng for the repeal of the Test Act as far as 
it applied to Scotland ; and, on the 10th of May, Sir Gilbert Elliot moved. 

That this House will immediately resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole House to consider how far the provisions of the act of the 25th of 
Charles the Second, intituled, ‘ An Act for preventing Dangers which may 
happen from Popish Recusants, (which require persons who are admitted into 
any ofRce, civil or military, or any place of trust under the Crown, to receive 
the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper according to the rites of the Church of 
England), exteiJd, or ought to extend, to persons born in that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland.’' The motion was supported by Mr. Pulteney, Mr. 
Anstruther, Sir Adam Ferguson, and Mr. Fox; and opposed by Mr. Dundas, 
the Master of the Rolls, and Mr. Pitt, 

t 

Mr. Fox said, that “ although he had introduced a motion for the general 
repeal of the Test Act, and had declared himself ready to move or to support 
such a motion, as often as those who fedt themselves aggrieved by that act 
should think^proper to bring it forward, he could have wished rather to have 
heard the arguments of other gentlemen on the present occasion than to 
repeat those which he himself had perhaps already used. There wore,” he 
said, “ in this country various descriptions of men ; with respect to the 
opinions they entertained on religion, some professed themselves the friends 
of toleration in the utmost extent of the word, some of toleration in a 
limited sense, some of establishments, and some of public worship inde- 
pendent of establishments. He professed himself the friend of toleration 
without any restriction, and at the same time of an establislicd churcli ; and 
every argument that could be advanced in support of either was applicable 
to the support of the present motion. 

“ Notwithstanding all that had been said of the history of the Union, the 
diaw^issions, and the Acts of Parliament, that preceded it, there appeared to 
him a considerable degree of doubt whether the Test Act did or did not 
apply to members of the Church of Scotland, and therefore he thought the 
motion for going into a committee to inquire how the law stood, extremely 
proper. Those who contended, that by the Act of Union the Test Act was 

merits, those ties of generous SArmpathy and kindred genius, all at this unhappy 
moment were overpowered and found to be vain ; and this memorable coniiict in the 
history of mankind, between the new and the old opinions, which had already 
produced such extraordinary events in France, and w'as to be followed by such 
convulsions in that country and in Europe?, was first to be marked by a conflict and a 
convulsion of two of the greatest minds that had yet been given to oim Parliaments by 
the free constitution of England.*" — Smyth’s Lectures on the French Revolution' 
vol. ir* pp. 8r5, 86. ' 
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meant to apply to members of the Church of Scotland, viewed the question 
only on one side. They called in the evidence of history to prove, that if 
it had been understood that the Test Act was not to be thus applied, the 
people of England would not have consented to the Union. It was just as 
fair for him to take the other side, and contend that, if it had been under- 
stood that the Test Act was so to apply, the people of Scotland would, not 
have consented. That Scotland had derived great advantages from the 
Union would not now, he apprehended, be called in question. That 
England had also derived great advantages, was no less certain. The 
advantages, perhaps, were equal ; but it was no panegyric on the Act of 
Union, that the prejudices of both countries were so strong at the time of 
concluding it, as to prevent the fair and open discussion of all the considera- 
tions that ought to have entered into it. The violent friends to the Test 
Act — and the violent friends to that act (without having taken much pains 
to inquire who they were) he sincerely believed to have been generally the 
enemies to everything that was great and good — had always insisted upon it, 
as so intimately connected with the civil and religious constitufion of^the 
country, that it could in no case be given up ; and therefore that it must 
necessarily have been included with respect to Scotland in the Act of 
Union.^^ Mr. Fox then went over the material circumstances of the Union, 
from which he inferred that the point was at least doubtful. There was 
no mention of the test in the Act of Union ; and supposing there had been 
a test in Scotland previous to the Union, of which also no mention was made, 
would it have followed that such a test must apply to both countries ? This, 
he thought, would hardly be maintained — it would not have been as strong 
in the one case as it was in the other. 

“ People in this country were,” be said, “ too apt to consider the people 
of Scotland as having come to them — as having been annexed to the crown 
of England in the nature of a province ; whereas, in fact, the two countries 
treated and contracted as two independent kingdoms, which they really 
were ; and whatever riglit or privilege w'as secured to the one, was equally 
secured to the other. The establishment and description of the Church of 
Scotland was as much secured in law as the establishment and descriptu^p of 
the Church of England. They were very properly put upon equal terms. 
Was it consistent, then, with this equality, that a member of the Church of 
Scotland, as a qualification for a post as an English officer, not for an officer 
in the English Church, or an Pmglish corporation, but a British officer, an 
officer in the British army or navy, should make a solemn profession of 
attachment, not to the establishment of the Church of Scotland, but to that 
of the Church of England ? It never could be the intention, as a right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Uundas) had explained it, that members of the 
two establishments should communicate with either. It was never under- 
stood that a member of the Church of Scotland, in order to enjoy the 
advantages of the Union, should communicate with the Church of England. 
He was told, that the members of the Church of Scotland had no objection 
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to communicate with the Church of England. This he could neither admit 
nor deny on any knowledge of his own ; but he well knew that the other 
part of the position, were this motion ever to come before the House of 
Lords, Adhere the heads of the Church of England were, would be formally 
denied them. Now how was the line of distinction to be drawn ? By a 
natural oi* geographical limit ? If a man to the north of the Tweed accepted 
of an imperial office, he was not to communicate with the church by law 
established there ; but if he accepted of the office on the other side of the 
Tweed, he was required to do so under heavy pains and penalties. There 
was no law to prevent the King from residing in Scotland. Suppose he were 
to do so, he might appoint all his officers of state, without any one of them 
being obliged to qualify according to the Test Act, and let in all the 
imaginary dangers to Church and State, against which it was held up as 
the impregnable barrier. A person receiving his Majesty’s orders to raise a 
regiment in Scotland, might there appoint all his officers without any test ; 
but the moment they came into England they must take the test within a 
time limXed, or incur the penalty of outlawry. 

“ But it had been said, as the law was never enforced, these incon- 
veniences were mere theories. If it was not enforced, why suffer it to 
remain ? for a law not executed was, if possible, more theoretic than theory 
itself. The penalties, however, were not theoretic, because not enforced. 
Their execution depended neither on the Church nor on the Government, 
but on the will of any malicious person who miglxt choose to turn informer ; 
if, indeed, it was fair to call any man malicious for doing what the law 
directed him to do, and held out a reward for doing. Of all the penal 
statutes, the constant defence was, that they were hot executed. A very 
irrational defence to be sure ! And this was strengthened by a demand of 
‘ Show me the practice !’ Thank God,” Mr. Fox said, “ he could not show 
the practice ! The wisdom of the T>egislature had taken care, from time to 
time, tliat tlie practice should not appear ; but there could not be a stronger 
argument that they were not fit to remain as laws than the gencfial 
concurrence of mankind that they were not fit to be acted upon. But they 
were retained for the safety of the Church ! It was an ill compliment to 
the Church of England to say, that she could not support herself by the 
purity of her doctrinoi^ and the good example of her members, without a 
provision by law ; that not only all those educated in her bosom, but those 
educated in the bosom of another church, should make a profession of 
attachment to her, as a qualification for civil offices : while the Church of 
Scotland, her neighbour, not only required no such protection, but appre- 
hended no danger from her sons being obliged to profess attachment to 
another in order to enjoy the common rights of subjects. A right honour- 
able gentleman had said, that the Church of Scotland was secure in her 
poverty, which dreaded no attack. Had he any reason to believe, from the 
history of his country, that poverty was an adequate protection? Was no 
attack made upon her by the episcopal bigotry of Charles the First ? Was 

D I) 2 
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none to be apprehended from the Roman Catholic bigotry of James the 
Second ? Was not the fear of some such future danger as rational a fear as 
that kept up by the clamour of faction for the safety of the Church of 
England at the time of the Union — a clamour to which, fo:|tunateIy, 
Parliament did not listen ? Roth were now equally imaginary. What 
reasonable objection, then, could remain to discuss how the la^ stood in 
consequence of the Union ? 

“ As a friend to an established church, he was an enemy to the distinction 
which the test set up between the two established religions of the country. 
For what was the consequence ? And if a man born in one part of the 
kingdom, conforming to the law and religion of the country, accepted a 
public office, he was called on not to profess his attachment to that religion, 
but to examine the doctrine and discipline of another, and to make a solemn 
profession of attachment to it, which, in the opinion of many, amounted to 
a disapprobation of that in wdiich he had been educated. Was not his a 
mockery of establishments ? It was, indeed, said, that this w'as no dere- 
liction : hut in discussing the general repeal of the Test Act, Whs it not 
generally said to be a profession, that he who took it w'as of the religion of 
the State r Was not this the argument at all the public meetings called for 
the purpose of opposing the repeal? Was it not the answ'cr to the alleged 
profanation of a Sacrament, that it was not taken on account of office, but 
as an act of religion, w'hich he who took it was bound to perform without 
any regard to public office ? What was the religion of the State as thus 
explained ? The religion of the (liurch of England. Must not, then, the 
Church of Scotland feel that she w’as not considered in the same light with 
the Church of Fingland — that she w’as not in the situation to which, as part 
of the established religion of the country, she was entitled r The very name 
of the test ought alone to supersede all these arguments. If they were to 
say, w’ith a right honourable gentleman, to whoso argument he had before 
alluded, that the test meant nothing but a profession — that he who took it 
entertained no hostile ideas against the EsUihlishmcnt — that he was ready to 
communicate with either ohurcli — that he who w as of the Church of Scotland 
when out of office might communicate w-ith the Church of England when 
let that explanation be given, by w'hich neither religion nor politics would be 
much benefited. ‘ 

“ Notwithstanding wdiat a learned gentleman had said with respect to the 
origin of the present motion, he was satisfied from what he had heard that it 
had originated, as stated by the honourable baronet who moved it, in the 
unanimous opinion of the General Assembly that the Test Act, as appeared 
to members of the Church of Scotland, %vas a grievance, and in their 
unanimous vote to apply for redress. It might, for anything he knew, be 
considered in*Scotland as a solecism to apply to Parliament when they had 
reason to believe that his Majesty's Ministers w'cre not inclined to favour 
their application ; but it w as not, and he trusted never would be, considered 
as improper or unseasonable in this country, for any subject or class of 
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subjects to apply to Parliament for relief from a grievance, whatever might 
he the disposition of those in power. It had been further observed, that 
the application came from the clergy of Scotland only; and it was asked, 
why the Sense of the people had not been taken. After all they had lately 
heard of J^arms in the minds of the people (vain alarms, in his opinion), was 
it wdse, was it politic, was it like statesmen, Avhen a proposition came before 
them from a respectable body, founded on sense and reason, to set it afloat 
among the people, and desire them to hold public meetings, and discuss its 
merits for the instruction of the Legislature ? The history of the Union 
afforded no rule on the subject. Both parties were afraid to come hiirly to 
the question. The great men of that period were obliged to yield to the 
prejudices of the times. The House would recollect how fir short of their 
own opinions they had been obliged to act in relieving Homan Catholics.*' 
Was it, then, to be wondered at, that eighty years ago Lord Cowper and the 
statesmen with whom he acted should have yielded to the same sort of 
necessity 

i" Witli regard to rcli^.;ion, there were few acts on the statute-book 
which ought not to be completely expunged. liist(}ad of that, they busied 
themselves in explaining, mitigating, or suspending ; and whenever the only 
proper remedy was mentioned, the answer was, " They are not cx(?cuted’ — 
the very worst character that could be given of them ! This had been the 
ans\yer to all the propositions that had been lately made, t)ught ,not the 
House at last to see that laws unfit to be executed — that were sometimes 
the instrument of partial oppression, but nc'ver of public benefit — were not 
lit to remain ? They were well described by a learned and orthodox [>relate 
as ‘ dangerous weapons laid in the way, which no good man would use, and 
which ought not to lie there as a temptation to the bad/'’ Mr. Fox said, 
that “ he was a complete friend to religious establishments, on the same 
ground that he was a friend to toleration. He thought, it highly proper that 
a system of instruction for the improvement of morals should be provided 
for in every country ; but highly proper also tliat those who dissented from 
that system should incur no penalties, should suffer no disabilities, on 
^Fount of their dissent, because to admit of religions instruction, whatever 
character it assumed, as far as it contributed to inculcate morals, was to 
enlarge the sphere of religion. Many eminent divines of the ChurcJi of 
England were of this opinion. Among others, Dr. Paley, a most orthodox 
writer, in his chapter of Religious Establishments and of Toleration, after 
discussing all the branches of the subject, had concluded wdth approving 

* During this session a bill had been inti’odiuied, and shortly afterwai’ds received 
the sanction of the Legislature, for exemptijig from the penal la>vs against Papists 
such persons professing the Roman Catholic religion jis should take the oath 
therein prescribed, and reject the following doctrines ; — namely, that it is lawful to 
murder heretics ; that princes exeommuiiicatod by the Pf)pe, or by the authority of 
the see of Rome, may be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or others ; and that 
the Pope, or any other foreign power, has a right to have any powder wdthin tliis 
realm. 
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of a church establishment, joined to ‘ a complete toleration of all 
Dissenters.’* 

“ To get rid of a charge that was frequently put on those who argued as 
he did, he should wish to know precisely whether the Test was a political or 
a religious act. When he called it a political act, he was told ^at it was 
an act for the security of religion, and, as such, by the Union was made 
perpetual. When he called it a religious and persecuting act, he was told 
that it was a mere regulation of civil government, and had nothing to do 
with religion. It had, indeed, nothing to do with religion in its origin. It 
was intended merel)' to keep out Papists — an unwise expedient, in his 
opinion, to attain an unwise end ; and now that the object of it existed no 
longer, it could be considered only as an instrument of religious persecution. 
The Churcli of England could never be in danger but from building her 
safety on intolerant principles, and making that a pretext for opposing the 
extension of religious freedom. This, however, was gaining ground in other 
countries, and would continue to do so. This country, he hoped, "^ould not 
be the last to adopt it. The question of toleration he should always <be 
ready to meet, whenever it was fairly and properly brought forward, and 
the oftener, he thought, the better ; for there was no question that gained 
more by discussion — no question, the discussion of which contributed so 
much to the improvement of religion, of morals, and of happiness. On this 
general ground he supported the motion, as well as on the particular grounds 
he had already stated. 

“ One argument that might be urged against it,” Mr. Fox said, he 
wished yet to obviate. If it were doubtful whether the Test Act did apply 
to members of the Church of Scotland, it might be said, why not try the 
question in the regular course of law ? This might indeed he proper in a 
civil case, hut could hardly be done under a penal statute. If it were 
doubtful whether a particular act was a capital oflence, it would be rather 
hard to say, ‘ Do you commit the act, and whether you are hanged or 
acquitted the law will be clear.’ If any gentleman were disposed to try this 
question, and the law should be explained to be against him, he would be 
condemned to a fine of five hundred pounds, which many gentlemen mi^St 
readily pay ; but the rest of the penalty, to be rendered incapable of holding 
any public office ever after, of being an administrator or executor, or of 
receiving a legacy ,f was rather too much for any gentleman to be expected 
to risk. There could he no objection to inquiring how the law stood, 
and the declaration of the House might be considered as a safe guide.” 
Mr. Fox concluded with declaring that he would give his hearty support to 
the motion. 

On a division, the numbers were 149 to 62. The motion was therefore 
rejected. 

^ * Sec Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy, book vi. chap, x, 

t Vida ante, pp. 32il, 324. 
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Me. P'ox’s Libel Bill. 

May 20, On the 21st of February, Mr. Fox gave notice of two questions 
which it was his intention to bring forward in the course of the present 
session pe said that he had not quite settled in his own mind in what 
form he should bring them on, but he had not the smallest objection to state 
that one of them would be with respect to the conduct of the Court of 
King’s Bench in giving judgment and sentence upon libels, and the other 
relative to informations in the nature of quo warranto. As he was then 
advised, he believed the proper mode would be in one case to move to refer 
the question to the consideration of their grand committee for courts of 
justice, and to move the other in the House.” He said, “ he had thus 
plainly stated *the nature of his two objects in order that it might not be 
thought that he had any intention to take the House by surprise.” The 
20th of May was afterwards fixed upon. On which day, 

Mr. Fox rose to make his promised motion for a grand committee on 
courts of justice, to inquire into some late decisions of the courts in cases of 
libel. He began a most able and argumentative speech by declaring “ that 
he was perfectly convinced that every gentleman who lioard him was so well 
acquainted with the duties that belonged to the House of Commons, and 
its peculiar function constantly to watch with care every part of the 
executive government of the country, that it would be unnecessary for him 
to use any words in order to show that he w^as not bringing under the 
consideration of the House anything that did not fall within the province of 
its duty.” He said, “ he was not going to attempt anything like innovation, 
but was calling the attention of the House to one of its most constitutional 
and important duties, namely, a strict attention to every branch of the 
executive government. The most important part of the executive govern- 
ment was the execution of the laws in courts of justice ; he hoped, therefore, 
he should not excite any unjust prejudices against what he was about to 
state by urging the necessity of their watching over this, as well as every 
^jther part of the constitution, as if it implied anything peculiarly faulty or 
blameable in the execution of justice at that moment. If the doctrine,” 
Mr. Fox said, “’were once to prevail that the consideration of matters 
relative to courts of justice necessarily implied a failure in the execution of 
justice, that House must either be negligent of its functions on the one 
hand, and they must sit silent and suffer abuses to grow to a magnitude which 
it might be difficult to reform ; or, on the other, they must do what no good 
citizen would wish to do, they must create an alarm in the country, and 
excite a suspicion that justice was not fully executed, and thereby injure the 
nation by encouraging the subjects of Great Britain to deny that respect 
which was due to the laws, and to withhold that obedience which ought to 
be given to the execution of them. , 

“ It was true,” Mr. Fox said, “ that he meant to bring under the 
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consideration of tbe House more than one point ; he should, however, first 
state the point which weighed , most on his mind, which was that which 
related to the conduct of the courts of justice with respect to trials on the 
subject of libel. Ho would not,” he said, “ take up the time of the House 
with any general dcclamatioi^ on the subject of the liberty of the press. 
Whoever saw what the w^orld was now, and compared it with what it 
formerly had been, must be sensible that it had greatly improved in the 
science of government, and that that improvement was entirely owing to the 
liberty of the press. From what he was then stating in favour of the liberty 
of the press, no gentleman, he trusted, would consider him as a defender of 
its licentiousness. He was, however, a defender of the liberty of the press 
in that sense in which it could be defendcMl. But if even tlie just liberty of 
the press were transgressed, he owned he should be an enemy to a severe 
punishment being inflicted after the crime was committed. He was also an 
enemy to all previous restraints on the press, because he thought he could 
prove, that, in all countries and at all times, previous restraints on the press 
had the effect of restraining the just liberty of the people, and had neijer 
been able to prevent tiie niiscliiefs arising from its licentiousness. 

“ Having said so much with regard to the liberty of the press,’’ Mr. Fox 
declared he thought there was no danger to be apprehended from any law, 
or from anything which they might prt>pose to make a part of the law of the 
country ; on tlic contrary, it was his opinion tliat if the liberty of the press 
ill this country could be in any way endangered, it must be by a series of 
judgments and a series of punishments on free writings : and this, he doubted 
not, he should be able to prove. He hoped lie should not be told, in 
answer to what he had advanced, that they had not only reached the mark 
of liberty, but had gone beyond it. He hoped he should not be desired to 
look at the abuse of that sacred engine of liberty, as the levelling the good and 
bad, and making every man dead to shame and insensible of good character, 
which was the foundation of everything great and glorious among men. If 
persons were to argue that from the circumstance of there being so much 
license there was liberty enough, in his apprehension they would argue very 
univisely and vt?ry inconclusively. It was no difficult matter in this counte^^y 
for any man to libel another ; but no man could libel the actions of another 
with impunity, and public characters had as much a‘ right to be defended as 
those who never mixed with public affairs. Any man, if he pleased, could 
indeed personally libel Avith impunity any public or private character ; they 
could libel him, or much more respectable members of Parliament ; they 
might even go farther, and libel ministers and the great officers of state. 
But he contended, bn the other hand, that there Avas much doubt whether any 
man could really freely discuss the actions of government in the Avay in Avhich 
he apprehended it was the right of every man to discuss them, without a greater 
risk to his person and property than prudent men would choose to hazard.” 

!^r. Fox declared, “ that he felt considerable difficulty, not only from the 
importance and magnitude of the object he had to state, but also considerable 
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difficalty iti the manner of the arrangement of the matter with which he 
should trouble the House. Perhaps the most easy way would be for him 
to state his ideas in the order in which they had arisen in his own 
mind, beginning with particulars and going on to generals, instead of begin- 
ning with generals, and exemplifying them by particular instances, which was 
the more usual method. In the course of the last year, when the Spanish 
armament w'as raised,** gentlemen would recollect that there had taken place 
a considerable degree of discussion among the public with regard, first of all, 
to the propriety of that armament ; and secondly, wdth regard to the conduct 
of that and the other House wdio granted the supplies. That such a business 
should be the subject of discussion in any country, particularly in a free 
country, could be matter of surprise to no man ; that it was a subject of fair 
discussion he thought could not be controverted. On that occasion there 
had appeared some strictures in a newspaper on the conduct of the King’s 
Ministers ; and that paper, to the astonishment of most people, had been 
prosecuted. If gentlemen would take the trouble to read a variety of things 
thaii had been written at that time, not with regard to the character of public 
men, but with regard to the conduct of public ministers, he should rather 
suspect the new'spajier alluded to would not be found among the most 
eminently culpable, but, on the contrary, among the most innocent that 
had appearcnl. However, the paper w'as publish('d, and it w^as prose- 
cuted, The printer pleaded guilty, or allow'cd judgment to go by default, 
and judgment was given against him ; a judgment which appeared to 
those who compared it with the paper, and, he confessed, appeared so to 
himself, to be most inordinately severe. He could hardly have thought, he 
said, that a person stating in a newspaper his general disapprobation of the 
measures adopted by the King’s Ministers ; stating that ho conceived the 
ostensible purpose could hardly be the real purpose ; stating the object of 
Nootka Sound to be too minute to justify so great a hazard as the country 
was then about to incur, and that, therefore, it might be connected with our 
Prussian alliance, was guilty of a libel. lie should have thought that such 
a paper not only did not deserve a severe punishment, but was no libel at all. 

^*^In the year 1780, and during a period of profound peace, four British vessels were 
captured at Nootka Sound, by two Sj)anish shiiis of war ; their irargoos seized, and the 
officers and crews mtide prisoners. When the British (iovernment denianded sutisfae- 
tion, and restitution of the vessels and c^argoes which had been seized, the Court of 
Spain replied, that the vessels had been rc.stored and the crows set at libtjrty, on the 
suppo.sition that nothing but ignorance of the rights of Spain could havt; encouraged 
individuals of any nation to resort to those coasts with a view’ to estaldislirneut or 
commerce. Spain also asserted a claim to the exclusive rights of sovereignty, naviga- 
tion, and commerce on the north-west coast of America, and commenced vigorous 
preparations for war. To counteract these armaments, a vote of £1,000,000 w'as passed 
in the House of Commons on the 10th of May, 1700, w ithout opposition. At length, 
all differences between the Courts of London and Madrid wuu'c terminated by a conven- 
tion betw’^een his Britannic Majesty and tlie King of Spain, signed on the 28th of 
October, 1790. — See the papers relative to tliis dispute w’ith Spain in the Annual 
Register for 1790, p. 285, ei seq. 
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His first wonder was that the printer should have been so ill advised as not 
to defend himself. In the next place he was astonished that no motion was 
made in arrest of judgment, on the ground that the paper was no libel at all; 
He thought the sentence most severe, and that opinion had not,'* Mr. Fox 
said, “ been peculiar to his own mind; he believed he could ^ speak the 
sentiments of a whole profession, and that, as far as it could be collected, 
the general opinion of the bar was, that it was a sentence beyond what they 
could have conceived was likely to have been given. He said, he had read 
the libel with great care, as it had appeared in the Morning Herald^ and it 
appeared to be a libel on the King’s Ministers, and nothing more.” 

Mr. Fox alluded in this instance to the proceedings of the King against 
Luxford, late printer of the Morning Herald^ and read from the information 
in his hand the following extract, which was stated as the e&sential part of 
the libel : “ We cannot dismiss this serious and alarming subject without 
observing, that this manmuvre of our ministry will make a deep impression 
upon the French cabinet, national assembly, and people in general. They 
will not easily be led to believe that Nootka Sound, on the farther sido of 
North America, can be such an important object to a people who have just 
the other day so tamely surrendered up the whole eastern side of North 
America, as to induce them to hazard all upon such a new* discovered, unde- 
fined, and almost unknown land, lying, as we may say, at the *back of the 
world. They will sooner think that this armament is destined against Brest 
and Toulon, than against Cadiz and Barcelona, upon such grounds as are 
held out to public view ; and notwithstanding their present seeming disjointed 
state, they will find ways and means to coalesce among themselves, so as to 
put the state machine in order, so as to lend some efficacious aid to their 
never- failing allies, the Spaniards.” 

“ To say in that point that the King’s Ministers had acted without policy, 
prudence, or spirit, was undoubtedly a libel ; and if those words were to be 
applied to the liussian business it would be equally a libel, because the per- 
son who wrote them could not in point of law have justified, and consequently 
must necessarily have been convicted. But did any member of that House 
think that such a libel deserved so severe a punishment ? He was perfeo^y 
persuaded that no man would say it did. The pajper also stated that the 
King’s Ministers, by various declarations, some of them in that House and 
some of them out of it, had deluded the people and the country with respect 
to such armament. That also was a libel : and here again the printer could 
not have been permitted to justify the truth of these assertions, and therefore 
he must have been convicted. In the degree of punishment to be inflicted 
they ought,” Mr. Fox said, “ to take into consideration the present state of 
manners and of things ; and if this had been done in the present case, John 
Ltixford might have been sentenced to some short imprisonment, or to pay 
some small fine ; but that he should have been sentenced to be imprisoned 
foe twelve months, and to stand in the pillory, was a severe and inordinate 
judgment compared with the degree of his guilt. 
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Having admitted that it was a libel against the King’s Ministers, he bad 
admitted all that he thought necessary to be admitted on the present occasion. 
Without paying any compliment to the gentlemen opposite to him, in the 
present state of things, the mere saying they had acted without policy, without 
prudence, «jpd without spirit, would not, he was persuaded, have induced 
them to punish a man for a libel, or at least not to have pursued it to so 
great a length of punishment. He did not think that they themselves would 
have thought that it would have been consistent with the dignity of their 
characters to have prosecuted the printer at all : he should have guessed this 
d priori, and he thought he might state it from the thing itself. There were,'* 
Mr. Fox observed, “ in the information against Luxford, other counts and 
other innuendos,’*^ besides that for a libel against the King’s Ministers.” 
Here he read a copy of the information, the indictment, the opinion of the 
judge, and finally the sentence. “ He always spoke with great diffidence 
when he spoke on legal subjects,” he said, “■ and he meant to do so then, 
but he had read the information with all the attention he was capable of 
giving to any subject, and he must declare that it was drawn in a way 
perfectly unintelligible to him. It might possibly appear otherwise to pro- 
fessional gentlemen. He conceived the proper way was to state the malice, 
the seditious intent, or any other circumstances of that kind first ; and he 
believed he was fortified by the greatest authorities, in conceiving that 
innuendos were only to be used as a matter of explanation, and not as matter 
of addition. The force of an innuendo, he conceived, to be equal to the 
words id est, scilicet, or to the English word ‘ importing,’ which, in his mind, 
expressed it best of all. He said, it was very difficult to speak with clear- 
ness and perspicuity on the subject, the word ‘ meaning’ having a double sense. 
When he said a word mea?it so or so, there were two ways in which it might 
be taken ; its first sense was when it was merely explanatory of what went 
before, and was a true innuendo, as the K., meaning the King of Great 
Britain, kc, Cadiz and Barcelona, meaning Cadiz and Barcelona in Spain, 
&c. There was also another sense of the word ‘ meaning,’ which signified 
‘ purposing,’ as when he said he meant to do such a thing to-morrow. This 
^iJrd he must contend in all informations ought to be used in the sense of 
importing, and not of puiy)osing. The third count in that information, which 
was the material part of the charge, was that which stated it to be a libel, 
not on the King’s Ministers, but a libel tending to produce dangerous con- 
sequences to the country ; that it would tend to alarm the King of France, 
and to stir up hostilities between this country and France.” 

Mr. Fox said, “ he must here speak collaterally, a little of the mode in 
which libels were judged. He maintained that the filling up of the innu- 
endos was the province of the jury, and after they were filled up the tendency 
and consequences were inferences of law ; and he took this to be the real 
state of the law ; though it was by no means agreeable to his opinion of 


Vide vol. i, p. 329, noU\ 
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what it ought to be. If this had been an inference and hot an innuendo, be 
conceived it would have been competent to arrest the judgment, because a 
meaning had been put on the words which they would not bear. It was said, 
the intention was to have excited the King of France so and so. This, he 
contended, was an inference not to be drawn from the text, eithej in reason 
or in law ; and if there had been nothing in this libel but that, he had not the 
least doubt but the judgment would have been arrested : it did not, therefore, 
come into that shape as a legal inference. It was,’’ Mr. Fox observed, 
♦‘matter of material mischief and of material injustice, to make that a 
tendency and an inference of fact, in order to convert it by a double and 
unequivocal sense into an innuendo. He said he should just state to the 
House the particular tendency to which he alluded, ^and then he would ask 
every gentleman in the House whether it was not an inference, and not an 
innuendo ?” Mr. Fox showed, in the clearest and most convincing manner, 
by reading particular parts of the information, that he was justified in his 
arguments. From this he inferred, that they could not use as ai\ innuendo 
the word ‘ meaning,* when it could be construed by the Avoid ‘ purposing,’ 
but only where it could be explained by the word ‘ importing.’ The way 
in which the information had been drawn left the person who was the object 
of it in perfect doubt how he was to defend himself against it. “ He might be 
answered,'* Mr. Fox said, “ that this was not an innuendo: it was a legal 
inference, of which the Court would judge ; and the Court might afterwards 
tell him this was not a legal inference, but that the jury bad found it, and 
therefore it must be taken as fact in the record. In what situation, then, was 
the unhappy Luxford left ? \¥as he to move an ari'e5'.t of judgment? No. 
He should have advised against any such measure. It Avould have been but 
of little consequence to him to have been acquitted of the third count, Avhen 
he must be found guilty of a libel on the King’s Ministers.” Mr. Fox said, 
“ he was perfectly sure thivS mode of proceeding was in the highest degree 
improper and unfair. The inference ought to have been stated in the outset 
of the business : they had a right to argue on the record ; and he would 
venture to say, if that had been allowed, and if the whole had turned upon 
that, and nothing else but that count in the information, if it had bdSii 
asserted that this was an innuendo, and common sense rejected it as such, if 
it had been put into able hands, judgment must have been arrested. 

“ Having much considered this case, a variety of things,” Mr. Fox said, 
“ occurred to him as fit to be done ; and objections at the same time occurred 
to almost every one of them. He considered how far he should complain, 
and when he came with anything like a complaint to the House, he begged 
leave to say how far he meant anything against the Court of King’s Bench. 
He did not suppose that they had acted from any motives of direct corruption 
or from party purposes. If he had supposed anything of that sort in their 
minds, he should have looked whether he had any means of proving it, and 
if ^le had, he should not then have shrunk from the inquiry ; but he was 
perfectly convinced of the contrary. He conceived if there had been any 
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thing wrong that they had yet done, it was from error, and from the difficulty 
of their situation as the law now stood on the subject of libels. He, 
therefore, was not going to move anything which could be construed to be at 
all like a censure oh the conduct of the judges. But was the measure 
therefore, he would ask, to sleep? Ought it to be so ? Was he to stand by 
and conseilt, he would not say that an innocent man, but what was nearly 
the same thing, that a guilty man should suffer much more than he deserved 
to suifer ? There was, therefore, one view at least in which he should have 
brought forward the business, and that was to move to present an humble 
address to the King to pardon Luxford ; but be had been told, how truly he 
knew not, that the most severe parts of the sentence were already done 
away, and therefore, perhaps, an address would be useless. However, if he 
went into the .committee, he should certainly move that an address be 
pfesented to his Majesty, to entreat his Majesty to pardon John Luxford. 

“ With regard to opinions entertained in that House, he knew,'’ he said, 
“ that there were those who maintained that in order to preserve a proper 
respect tef courts of justice in this country, no man should interfere in 
anything clone therein, lest it should be interpreted into an indirect censure ; 
but that if the judges had committed any fault, an address should be moved 
to his Majesty to deprive them of their situations. That opinion,” he said, 
“ he conceited to be wholl}^ unfounded, and declared he would never 
consent to such an address against any judge, unless it were for notorious 
incapacity, or the exercising his authority mala animo. If that were so, how,” 
Mr. Fox asked, could it be maintained that they should allow innoctnit 
men to suffer, and permit tlie guilty alone very frequently to escape ; and 
those who have committed trifling faults to be severely punished ? It would, 
perhaps, be said that they ought not to interfere till they could produce 
some proof of personal iniquity ; but whenever he conceived that courts of 
justice acted in any way so as to pervert the jninciples on which they were 
founded, and to produce mischievous effects, he thought it was his duly (he 
declared he said it without meaning any disrespect to the judges) to take 
their conduct into consideration, and to oblige them to apportion their 
clii^cretion in the punishment of crimes as nearly as possible to the offence, in 
such manner as to make them be approved of by the just as being reason- 
able, and such as the common sense of mankind would commend. ’ 

Mr. Fox said, “ that when he had considered the subject of this particular 
libel, he was led to consider the subject of libels in general ; thus, in the 
way of innuendo and inference, he w^as led to consider who were to be 
judges. If the jury were to be the judges of innuendos, it was contended 
that they ought not at least to be judges^ of inferences, but that those should 
be referred to the court. He confessed he saw no rational ground for such 
a distinction ; for, in his opinion, if any plain man met on the jury, and was 
capable of filling up the innuendos, he was at letust capable of drawing an 
inference of fact, of one fact from another. If a person maintained that su9h 
a libel excited the French against Great Britain, that was an inference of 
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one fact from another fact upon which a man could gather light from his 
own mind, hut with respect to which he could gather no light from all the 
lawbooks in the world. To him,” Mr. Fox said, “it appeared to he a 
strange idea that a jury, although it could dll up an innuendo, could not 
draw an inference of fact. This led him to consider whether, where law and 
fact were mixed together, a jury could not judge of the law as as of the 
fact ; and on this complicated business he should state his ideas to the House. 
Ho had looked into several books on the subject, and as the point had been 
handled in very modern times, he had begun with the most modern writers. 
He had looked as deeply into the subject as it was possible for him to do. 
He would not say all that he thought in the presence of his honourable and 
learned friend (Mr. Erskine) on the subject of his honourable and learned 
friend’s speech in the case of the Dean of St. Asaph ; a speech so eloquent, 
so luminous, and so convincing, that it wanted put in opposition to it, not a 
man, but a giant ; not a pigmy or a dwarf, but something like an adversary 
capable of coping with it.* He had,” Mr. Fox said, “ endeavoured to find 
out if there was any argument on the other side of the questioR. He was 
perfectly aware that in matters of law, as indeed in all other matters, ^reat 
authorities were arguments ; but authorities, great as they might be, must,” 
he said, “ some time or other, clash with reason ; and if the authorities were 
clear one way, and reason another, it would produce the greatest of all 
mischiefs, for reason must triumph, and the efiect would be, that it would 
destroy in future all reverence for authority, and would therefore do away 
that species of argument. 

“ On this subject,” Mr. Fox observed, “ there were not small shades only 
of difference of opinion among eminent la^vyers, but they differed, according 
to the common expression, toto ccelo; the opinions of some being diametrically 
opposite to those of others. It was the opinipn of the Court of King’s 
Bench that the jury were to find the publication and innuendos, and that the 
question of intention was afterwards completely left to the court : the court 
were to consider it in the nature of a special verdict. He found opinions ^ 
maintaining directly the reverse. He was,” Mr. Fox said, “ of opinion that 
many of the things stated were matters of fact ; but whether they were 
matters of fact or law, where the general issue w'as joined the jury must 
consider such general issue, and give a verdict compounded of fact and law. 
These opinions,” Mr. Fox observed, “ w^ere not of modern date ; the first 
man, he apprehended, who stated that opinion was a person of the name of 
John Lilburne, who, immediately after the beheading of Charles the First, 
and during the existence of the Commonwealth, was indicted for a treason- 
able paper. He expressed himself,” Mr. Fox said, “ truly and properly in 
principle, though his words were coarse and his phrases homely. With 
regard to his acquittal or condemnation, John Lilburne declared the jury 
were all and everything ; that the judges were mere cyphers, and their duty 
was solely to register the verdicts of the jury. The reply to John Lilburne’s 

* Vide vol. i, p, 298, et seq , ; and also HowelVs St. Tr. vol. xxi. p, 971. 
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observation was a specimen,” Mr. Fox remarked, of the temper of the 
times and the disposition of those days : in answer to this, Judge Jermin, 
who presided on that occasion, said it was a damnable and blasphemous 
heresy to call the judges cyphers !* Lilbumc, however, was acquitted in spite 
of the anger of the judge, and in spite of the influence of CromweUv For a 
long period after that,” Mr. Fox observed, ‘‘ the business had not been 
considered in the way he considered it, till of late years, and it seemed rather 
extraordinary that it had so happened.” 

H ere Mr. Fox went through the law and practice respecting libels in the 
reigns of Charles the Second, James the Second, and part of that of King 
William. “ He would,” he said, “ state a circumstance that was rather to 
be looked upon as a conjecture than as a certainty ; from the Reformation 
till some years after the Revolution, the jury had only to consider whether 
such a thing was published with or without a license ; if it was published 
without a license, it would constitute a crime ; and the Court afterwards 
considered the malignity of the offence. He hoped it would not be regarded 
as cavilling on the subject to declare ex vt terminorxim^ that it appeared a 
solecism to say that to a general issue joined a special verdictf should be 
given; it was obvious that tha jury must give a general verdict according to 
the general issue. It seemed strange to him,” Mr. Fox said, “ to be told, 
when he was accused of seditiously writing a libel, that he ought to plead 
generally. The law said, you might plead the general issue of not guilty. 
The general issue of not guilty was pleaded, because, in order to any one 
being guilty, it must be proved that a libel was written, and written by such 
a person. A great deal of stress was to be laid on the word guilty. He did 
not,” Mr. Fox declared, “ comprehend on what principle the law of England, 
with all its liberality and justice, could pronounce any man guilty without 
previous inquiry into his guilt. If any book had been written, and the 
author had been indicted, he was pronounced guilty before there was the 
least guilt proved. Guilt, he contended, must be proved before it could be 
inferred. Men were not to be convicted on the word guilty, and after the 
word guilty was pronounced by the law, as it at present stood, it was to be 
^determined whether the writing was culpable or meritorious. By going on 
farther, an argument suggested itself to him which he conceived to be 
perfectly conclusive on <She subject, and the strength of which was universally 
acknowledged by almost every judge ; by Lord Raymond, Mr. Justice Lee, 
Lord Mansfield, and Mr, Justice Buller, with many of whom he differed, 
namely, that it was in the power of the jury to find, not guilty. He was 
not,” Mr. Fox said, “ ignorant that power and right were not convertible 
terms. But if a power was vested in any person it was surely meant to be 
exercised.” Mr. Fox mentioned Mr. Justice Ashhurst, who, in speaking of 
right and power, observed, with respect to power, that a highwayman has the 
power to rob you, though the deed be a crime agfiinst divine and human 
laws. Mr. Fox conceived there was a power vested in the jury to judge of 
* See Howcirs State Trials, vol. iv. p. 1881. t Vide vol. i. p. 807. 
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law and fact, as often as they were united ; and if the jury were not to be 
understood to have a right to exercise that power, the constitution would 
never have entrusted them with it.- That the constitution should have 
entrusted to the jury a power which was never to have been exercised, was, 
he declared, beyond his comprehension. He thought^ it proper to attend to 
the few arguments which he found on the other side of the question, and 
which all went on grounds that struck his mind as different from this. He 
could not view the law and fact in any other light as separate, but as a con- 
fusion of ideas in those who granted the first principle, ad questioncm facti 
non respondent judices ; ad questtonem legis non respondent juratores'" 

Mr. Fox begged leave to inquire into this a little. When a man 'was 
accused of murder, a crime consisting of law and fact, the jury every day 
found a verdict of guilty ; the jury felt themselves, in that case, bound to 
judge both the law and the fact. How,*' Mr. Fox asked, “ did they do 
this? By the advice of the judge.s. Here again, he said, without cavilling 
about words, it was fair to infer that the judge who advised the jury, advised 
them only in cases where they had jurisdiction. If the jurisdiction ‘had been 
in the Court, and not at all in the jury, the judge would have prevented tlie 
latter from acting altogether, and would hava taken the jurisdiction to him- 
self, but they knew it was the province of the jury to judge of law and fact ; 
and this was the case not of murder only, but of felony, high treason, and of 
every other criminal indictment. Libels were the only exception, the single 
anomaly ; and if it was so, it w’as a great one indeed ! When he turned his 
thoughts tow’ards the decisions of liOrd Mansfield, and it was with all the 
respect and reverence due to his character, his doctrine on libels amounted 
to this, to consider a verdict on the case of a libel in the nature of a special 
verdict. In that case, therefoic, the jury,'" Mr. Fox said, were compelled 
to give a special verdict, which ought to be always matter of choice ; but on 
this they were not left to their choice. There was a, very material difference 
between a special verdict in the case of a libel, and other special verdicts. 
In the latter case the Court must,’" he observed, give its opinion with 
regard to the law, but in a special verdict for a libel no such thing took 
place, and there was no necessity for the Court to give any opinion, iinless^^ 
motion were made in arrest of judgment. On a special verdict, in the case of 
a libel, judgment followed, uiiles.s a motion were made* to arrest the judgment; 
Avhereas they could not do so in cases of murder, or of felony; in fact, they 
could not do so in any other case whatever. Without any declaration from 
the Court or jury, judgment, it had been held, should follow ; and in cases 
of libel, if what Lord Mansfield said were true, it did follow. The jury 
found the publication and innuendos, and yet what,” said Mr. Fox, "" had 
been proved against the defendant ? Nothing. All that appeared was that 
a man had written a book which might be perhaps innocent, perhaps 
meritorious : the Court had passed no judgment upon it ; the jury had given 
no ^verdict in it ; but though no guilt had been proved, yet as a motion had 
not been made in ai'iest of judgment he must be punished as a libeller. 
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“ Was it/' Mr. Fox asked, agreeable to the law of England, that the 
oms should lie on the person accused to prove his innocence, and not on 
those who accused him to prove his guilt ? The arguments on this subject 
were chiefly drawn from authorities, and if the House thought it worth their 
while to into a com'mittee, they woufd And those authorities extremely 
inconclusive.” Mr. Fox contended, “ that if the jury had no jurisdiction 
over libels, the counsel became libeUers for speaking before a tribunal which 
had no jurisdiction ; their eloquent speeches to heighten the enormity of the 
libel charged, on the one hand, and then* exculpatory harangues in favour of 
the delinquent, on the other, were not only needless, but improper. If the 
Court were sound in their law they would not,” he said, “ permit such 
pieces of eloquence to be delivered. In the case of the King against the 
Dean of St. Asaph, the judge stated, that he suflered it in order to satisfy 
the minds of standers by. When a jury was in a Court of Justice, in order 
to inquire into the innocence or guilt of a man charged with libel — and they did 
not inquire^into the criminality at all, but only inquired into the fact of publica- 
tioi\ — the counsel get up to speak on one side of the question ; and as that was 
an irregularity the counsel on the other side must be indulged with an answer; 
and thuvS one irregularity was committed after another, avS was sometimes the 
case in that House. Could he believe that Lord Mansfield, whose integrity 
as a judge lib man would dispute, should fall into opinions so little fitting 
his high sittiation and his dignified character } His lordship had,” Mr. Fox 
observed, “ got into a situation which there was no defending, without 
departing from that meekness of heart so peculiar to his lordship. There 
w'as some shade of diiference, certainly, in the argument between that noble 
earl and his colleagues. He had,” Mr. Fox .said, “ laid it down throughout, 
that it was unnecessary to prove malice ; at the same time he agreed that 
the defendant, if he brought any witnesses or evidence to rebut the presump- 
tion of guilt which lay against him, might produce such witnesses or 
evidence, and on that the jury would form their judgment.” Mr. Fox 
wished this to be considered a little ; “ he could not help saying that there 
appeared to be something of confusion in the noble earrs ideas on that 
sijj[)|ect. He did not want proof of the malice, for the publication would be 
sufficient ground to infer malice or not. In case of murder, a man might 
say he did not want SiXiy j^oof of malice, because the fact spoke the malice ; 
but, then, let the reason be stated why proof of malice was not necessary, 
the fact was, that proof of malice was not wanted, because it was evident 
that it did exist. What,” Mr. Fox asked, “ 'svas the case of libels r No 
proof was deemed necessary, but the bare publication was taken to be suffi- 
cient proof. He should,” he said, “illustrate, as well as he could, the policy 
and legality of bringing evidence to rebut a ])resumption drawn from this 
circumstance. A presumption was not a thing distinct from proof, but was 
a species of proof, of proof inconclusive, till the contrary was established. 
The noble lord might hear what he pleased to rebut this. If the jury could 
hear the evidence tlxey must judge of the evidence; they must include a judg- 
von, ir. B K 
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ment on the presumption ; and they must do that by weighing the presump- 
tion and evidence, and by comparing the one with the other; and, therefore, 
the moment that it was admitted that they could bring evidence to rebut the 
original presumption they must judge of that presumption ; for they could 
only judge of the evidence by comparing it with the presumptioii^ If,” Mr. 
Fox said, “ he were of opinion that the jury could not judge of the inno- 
cence or guilt of a paper, he should tell them they had nothing to do with it. 

“ There was another part of the doctrine of the noble lord, (Mansfield), 
which appeared to him strange and unaccountable. It was admitted, not 
only in cases where there were innuendos, but where a libel was supposed to 
be without an innuendo, and where the words were all plain ; it was admitted, 
that if a part of a writing was libellous, and another part not libellous, they 
had a right to bring the whole before the jury in evidence.” Mr. Fox asked, 

“ On what principle the jury were to look at the whole, but that they might 
know whether the paper was libellous or not ? If the jury had nothing to 
do with the guilt or innocence of the paper, but were only to gi\e a verdict 
on the publication, it would be perfectly idle and ridiculous to lay the whole 
of the evidence before the jury, who, as Lord Raymond emphatically ex- 
pressed himself, ‘ had nothing to do with it.”^ All the admissions made on 
that side of the question appeared to show its weakness, and nothing 
remainv^d to be considered but authority, and that authority he should 
consider as shortly as possible.” Mr. Fox here considered the opinion of 
Lord Holt, in the case of the King against Bear. Lord Holt, and two or 
three of the other judges, did expressly declare that, on the ground 
of the jury having found /also e£ malitiose, they thought the verdict 
ought not to be arrested. In the case of the King against Tutchin,f the 
opinion of Lord Holt was directly the reverse of what it was in the former 
case, and he left the criminality generally to the jury. In 1731, in the time 
of liord Raymond, the present doctrine of libels was introduced. But although 
this doctrine had been universally held during sixty years, he hoped no inan^ 
would contend that it ought to be law. Indeed, that principle of law was so 
absurd, so vicious, so untenable, and so impossible to be held consistently, that 
in the practice of this reign, and especially in the practice of Lord Mansfield 
himself, it had not been adhered to. In the case of the King against Woodfall,} 
the principle was slightly touched upon ; hut in the case of the King against 
Horne, § there was a complete acknowledgment of the arguments of his 
learned friend, (Mr, Erskine), whom he had the honour to follow in that 
place,” He said, “ he had the notes in this case from others, and he 
entertained not a doubt but that they were correct, though he would not 
vouch for their authenticity.” Mr. Fox then read a long extract of the 

♦ Vide vol. i, p. 317, note. See also the trial of Richard Francklin, in 1731, for a 
libel, Howell’s St. Tr. vol. xvii. p. 625, 

t For the cose of the King v, Tutcliin, see HowcU’s St. Tr, vol. xiv. p. 1095. 

, t i. p. 338, note, 

§ Afterwards Mr, Horne Tookc. 
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summitig Up of Lord Mansfield, at Guildhall, in the case of the King 
against Horne ; Lord Mansfield had at that time said, that it was a matter for 
the judgment of the jury, and that they were to decide on the criminality. 
These were nearly his words : “ You will judge whether it conveys a harm- 
less, innocAit proposition for the good and welfare of this kingdom, the 
support of the legislative government, and the King's authority, according 
to law ; or whether it is not denying the government and legislative authority 
of l&figland and justifying the Americans, &c. ; and if it was intended to 
convey that meaning there can be little doubt whether that is an arraignment 
of the Government and of the troops employed by them or not. But that is 
a matter for your judgment. You will judge of the meaning of it ; you will 
judge of the subject to which it is applied, and connect them together, and if 
it is a criminal arraignment of these troops, acting under the orders of the 
officers employed by the Government of this country, you will find your 
verdict one way ; but if you are of opinion that the contest is to reduce 
innocent subjects to slavery, and that they were all murdered, why then you 
may form a different conclusion with regard to the meaning and application 
of this paper.’'* “ This doctrine was completely denied in the case of the 
King and the Dean of St. Asaph. If the notes which he (Mr. Fox) had were 
correct, thi',1 great and respectable authority, Lord Mansfield, was not 
perfectly consistent with himself. In the case of the King against Horne, 
the jury were told that they were to consider the publication, and from the 
nature of it, as well as from other circumstances, to infer the intent of the per- 
son accused. No gentleman could suppose that he meant to lower that great 
and respectable man ; but he could not do justice to the subject without 
stating the inconsistencies he had enumerated. It was not with a view to 
diminish the respect that he entertained for that able magistrate, but it 
showed that with all his abilities he could not be consistent, and was obliged 
to waver. The inconsistency of great men proved — and there was no man so 
great, either in history or romance, against whom inconsistency could not be 
proved — that there were doctrines which could not be supported; and such 
inconsistency was generally much more the fault of the doctrines themselves, 
tHan of those who adopted them.” 

Mr. Fox said, “ he had hitherto considered the subject as relating to libels, 
and to libels only. He next meant to state it with re.spect to another point 
of still more importance, namely, with regard to high treason. A writing 
had frequently been held to be an overt act of treason ; but he was aware 
that this had of late been questioned. f When a writing was charged as an 
overt act of treason, it was not necessary that the particular words made 
use of should be stated in the indictment ; the substance of them was suf- 
ficient, The opposite rule, however, applied to ordinary indictments for libel. J 
He wished to know a fact which he had asked of many gentlemen, and 
in reply to which he had received a variety of answers. He wished 

♦ HowellVs St. Tr. vol. xx. x). 761. t Blark.stonf 'H Coiw. vol. iv. p. 80. • 

tStarkie'» Criminal Pleadbign, vol. j. pp. 121, 125. 
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to ask, if a jury, in the case of libels, could only judge of the publication be- 
cause it appeared on the record. On the very same principle on which this 
could be done, all the doctrines relative to libels applied to high treason. 
Suppose that a person were upon his trial for high treason, for writing 
that which would be considered by the Court of King’s BSnch as an 
overt act; the Court had a right to say to the jury, ‘ Consider only whether 
the criminal published the paper ; do not consider the nature of it ; do not 
consider whether it was treasonable, whether the overt act it intended was to 
accomplish the King’s death ; for, whether it was or was not, that fact 
would depend on the words set out on the face of the record and if the 
accused person were found guilty of high treason, and no motion in arrest of 
judgment were made, he would be hanged and quartered. Would Englishmen 
endure that this should be the case ? Could men permit death to be inflicted 
without a jury having had an opportunity of delivering their sentiments or 
verdict, whether the individual was or was not guilty of the crime with which 
he was charged ? If this doctrine were true, and applied to high treason, 
then the overt act was unnecessary ; the person who wrote the paper could 
easily be shown to have published it ; he would not have a word to say in his 
defence; and he must be found guilty, not of a misdemeanour, but of high trea- 
son. His liberty and life were not to depend on the verdict of twelve jurymen, 
but on the opinion of four lawyers ; he did not mean to speak with disrespect 
of the judges; but the result would depend on four men, who drew their de- 
ductions from books, and not from facts, and the circumstances of the times. 
A man might thus be in a situation to lose his life, without the judgment of his 
peers. This point was stronger in the case of high treason than in that of 
libel, but it was only stronger, inasmuch as to a man death was of more 
importance than temporary confinement. 

“ He wished,” Mr. Fox said, “ to know whether that doctrine of libels 
did or did not extend to high treason. The House would observe that- 
he had confined himself chiefly to the case of seditious libels, and al- 
together to the case of criminal prosecutions for libels. With respect to 
all libels which were prosecuted by civil suits, and them only, there was a 
difierence between them and criminal prosecutions. In criminal prosecution^,*^ 
the thing to be considered was the guilt of the criminal ; in civil prosecutions, 
besides the guilt of the ofiender, there was the redress to which the plantifF 
was entitled, by way of damages, A criminal prosecution, therefore, and a 
mere civil action for damages, stood on separate and distinct grounds. 
There were one or two cases which had been commonly stated, and 
which he wished to state, in order to show, that although the person 
injured might have redress, yet it was to be obtained only on the proof 
of malice. In illustration of his argument, he stated the supposed case 
of a gentleman wishing to know the character of a servant, who had 
been formerly in his (Mr. Fox’s) service. Perhaps,” said Mr. Fox, “ I state 
his, character to be that of a person addicted to drinking, neglectful of his 
duty, and not, in my opinion, perfectly honest. No action,” he observed, 
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“ could be maintained against the master by the servant, even though his 
master had called him a thief, if it had been true, unless the servant could 
prove that hU master had done it from motives of malice.” Mr. Fox cited 
another case from the Star Chamber — a case which fell under the same rule 
precisely *vith the last, namely, that of a man’s writing to inform a father 
that his son was addicted to vicious courses, and admonishing him to 
endeavour to reclaim him. “ In that case,” Mr. Fox said, “ the letter had 
not been held to be defamatory, but reformatory. There were several other 
cases, he observed, that had a great resemblance to libels ; as, for instance, 
the case of threatening letters. He stated one which had been tried before 
Mr. Baron Hothani, for whom he entertained a very high respect. He 
thought that learned judge had acted with perfect propriety in leaving the 
guilt or innocence of the paper to the consideration of the jury.” 

Mr. Fox .said, that “ although he had been able to show to the House that 
the law of libels was contrary to the original principles of law, and dangerous 
to the constitution, yet when he would suggest a remedy for these evils, he 
fo*und himself incapable of doing it without the assistance of the House. If 
the committee were clear as to the law on the subject, he thought their 
wisest and most proper measure would be to enact a declaratory law 
respecting it. If the committee were of opinion that the high authorities 
on the other side of the question made the law doubtful, they might settle 
the law upon tlie subject in future, without any regard to what it had been 
in times past. 

“ Before he dismissed the subject of libels/’ Mr, Fox said, “ he would 
refresh their memories with what he had said on s])ecial verdicts ; and what 
he had said on that subject, he declared he did not say without mature 
consideration. The Court asserted, that all verdicts on libels were of the 
nature of special verdicts ; and yet he wa.s informed, on good authority, that 
if another kind of special verdict, namely, the A^erdict properly so denomi- 
nated, were given, it would not answer the purpose. If a report of special 
verdict was made without the word ** guilty,’ no judgment could follow; 
they were, therefore, only deceiving the jury. All thi.s,” Mr. Fox said, 
'“•diad been very fully stated in the case of the King and the Dean of 8t. 
Asaph, and atforded a very strong argument for the side wliich he had 
espoused. He contended, therefore, that in all cases of libel the jury should 
be permitted to give a general verdict, and to judge of the intention as well 
as of the publication.” 

Mr. Fox having finished the subject of libels, “ wished to call the attention 
of the House to another subject of very great importance ; but this,” he 
said, “ he should do in as concise a manner as possible. By a statute of 
Queen Arme,"^ for regulating proceedings by yuo xoarranto^\ every corporator 

♦ 9th Anne, c. xx. 

t A writ of quo warranto is in the nature of a writ of right for the King, against 
him who claims or U8urj>s any office, franchise, or liberty, to inquire by what authority 
he supports his claim, in order to determine the right. — Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
vol. iii, p, 202. 
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might inform himself of the corporate situation of any burgess of the same 
borough. Any private man might make his application, and, according to a late 
opinion, the Court had a discretionary" power of granting or refusing it, as 
they thought fit. Another opinion on the subject was, that the Court 
had no such discretion ; the former opinion, however, was the best. The 
Attorney- General might also, of his own authority, move for informations, in 
the nature of quo warrantor as well as others. The Court of King’s Bench 
had endeavoured to lay down a rule to guide their discretion ; Lord Mans- 
field’*^ had laid down twenty years as the space of time after which, in no 
cases, applications should be made to disturb men in their franchises ; and 
even wdthin that time the Court very frequently refused such applications ; 
but about two terms ago, the Court of King’s Bench had greatly shortened 
the period within which people might apply for such informations.! They 
had determined, if a man had enjoyed his franchises without interruption for 
six years, he should never be called upon after that period. Mr. Fox wished 
to say a very few words on the wisdom of this regulation. He thought the 
rule ought only to have been prospective, and not restrospective. The Coiirt 
should have given notice of their intended rule some time before it began to 
operate, because people, knowing that the law allowed them twenty years, 
usually thought they had abundance of time, and therefore lai^, by. This 
was not only unfair, but it was unjust. 

“ There was another very serious view in which,” he said, “ the subject 
might be taken into consideration. That House, as vigilant guardians of 
the constitution, ought to watch against all possible inroads. The Attorney- 
General, as already stated, could of authority move for informations. 
Private subjects were confined within six years ; the King’s Attorney- 
General, however, was subjected to no such inconvenience, being wholly 
unlimited in point of time. It always happened that the King’s Ministers 
were more or less concerned in elections : and consequently the Attorney- 
General might move for a great many informations against those who were 
not friendly to him or his associates. As the law befoi'e stood, this was 
attended with no inconvenience, because if A. moved against B.’s electors, 
B. miglit move in his turn against the electors of A. But by the last rifie" 
of the Court of King’s Bench, private men were greatly cramped and 
confined; whereas the Attorney- General, on the part of the King, might 
move at any time, agreeably to the maxim, nullum tempus occurrit regi. 
Corporators, after six years, were safe against every man but the King, so 
long as they exercised their franchises in a way not hurtful to the interests of 
the King ; but if they were to exercise their privileges contrary to the 
interests of the Crown, the King’s Attorney-General might come and take 
their franchises from them. This,” Mr. Fox said, “ wbs an immense 
additional weight to the prerogative of the Crown, and might, prove ex- 
tremely dangerous to the liberty of the people. The remedy he meant to 
propose appeared to him to be perfectly unexceptionable. He thought there 
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ought to be a statute regulating the conduct of the King's Bench with 
regard to the granting of such informations, and giving double costs in cases 
of frivolous applications. He considered it as highly inconvenient, that the 
rule of limitation of the King’s Bench did not exceed the length of a 
Parliamenjj^ and he wished it, for obvious reasons, to extend to eight or nine 
years. He further thought that the power of the Attorney-General in this 
respect should be taken away, or at least ascertained, and that the Crown 
and the subject should stand precisely upon a level.” Mr. Fox said, “ he 
had stated all the matter that occurred to him as the ground for going into 
a committee. If any gentleman had any additional grounds, he would wish 
him to state them.” ^ 

Mr. Fox proceeded to observe, that “ there was on the subject of libels 
ooe great and popular topic, which he had passed over without having said 
anything upon it. He had not forgotten it, but had purposely omitted 
it. It was a question that had been much canvassed in the world, namely, 
the doctyne that truth was not only not a justification, but that a 
libel was the more a libel because it was true. With respect to this ques- 
tion, he should not meddle wdth it, because he conceived it to be a most 
difficult question. To say that truth w^as not sometimes a justification, 
would be very extraordinary indeed ; and yet there certainly were cases in 
which truth would not be a justification, but an. aggravation. Suppose, for 
instance, a man had any personal defect or misfortune, anything disagreeable 
about his body, or was unfortunate in any of his relations, and that any 
person went about exposing him on those accounts for the purpose of malice, 
and that all these evils were day after day brought forward, to make a man’s 
life unhappy to himself, and tending to hold him out as the object of unde- 
served contempt and ridicule to the world, which was too apt to consider 
individuals as contemptible for their misfortunes, rather than odious for 
their crimes and vices ; would any man tell him, that in cases of that sort 
the truth was not rather an aggravation ? On the other hand, in questions 
relating to public men, truth, with respect to public measures, ought to be 
held to be a complete justification of a libel, if it could be called a libel in 
•that situation.” Mr. Fox said further, that “ if any man had stated anything 
that 'was of great importance, upon its being taken amiss by another, the 
truth of it, if it could bti proved, was not only a mitigation, but in his mind 
a complete justification. He would ask, therefore, how long were they to 
be negligent about the rights of juries r It behoved the House to be anxious 
to establish those rights, and by that means to secure the liberty of the 
press. He conceived that the best way would be, to permit every defendant 

* By 32 nd Geo. HI. c. 58 , it is enacted, that to any information in tlie nature of 
a quo vHti'ranto^ for the exercise of any corporate office or franclilso, wJiether exliilyiteJ 
with leave of the court, or by the Attorney- (xen oral, or other (officer, in behalf of the 
Crown or otherwise, the defendant may i>lcad that he has been in posseBsion of, or 
has executed, the office or franchise for six years or more before tfie exliibiling i.»f speh 
information. 
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to prove the truth of a libel, if he thought proper; and then to consider 
what effect that ought to have — whether it amounted to a justification or 
otherwise, and to let it affect the judgment either way in proportion. He 
did not, however, mean to bring this forward, unless it met with the general 
concurrence of the House. God knew that what he had ventured to bring 
forward \vas much beyond his strength ; and he should not have brought it 
forward, if he had not thought it a duty which he owed to the public, and 
the more particularly at this time, when it was the fashion to go into 
discussions on the theory of the constitution for various purposes/’ 

Mr. Fox said, “ they ought to consider the main springs upon which the 
constitution turned. They all knew there were two or three great springs 
upon which it turned ; and it was the indispensable duty of that House, as 
far as it could, to keep those springs in perfect strength and vigour. 
Amidst all the minuter points, he thought he saw the two most important 
of those main springs, in the representation of the people through the 
medium of that House, and the juridical power of the people through the 
medium of juries; and it appeared to him, that even although the other 
parts of the system might fall into disorder, yet if these two main 
springs were preserved in full vigour, the rest might be repaired ; but if 
they gave way, all the rest inust fall completely to destruction. He 
had always considered the powers and privileges of that House to 
be that part of the constitution which they were obliged to watch 
over, and obliged to maintain. Another thing of infinite importance was, 
the right of the trial by jury. This could not be complete unless, 
in every criminal case, where the law and fact were mixed, the jury 
were the judges ; and unless tlie intention was to be decided by the jury, 
and not by men who could only judge by means of books and many 
subtleties and distinctions, but could never find out the heart of man, and 
distinguish between his actions.'’ 

Mr. Fox begged that “ he might not be told by any gentleman, ‘ You 
have done much right and much wrong, but on account of what is wrong 
you shall not obtain what is good.’ ’ He said, “ he was willing to take one- 
half, nay, one-fourth, or anything that he could get, rather than lose thef 
whole. He thought he had done his duty in bringing forward the business, 
and he hoped there would be a majority for goirig into the committee.” 
Mr. Fox here took notice of a similar motion that had been brought forward 
in the House of Commons some years ago by that sound constitutional 
lawyer, Mr. Serjeant Glynn, who had brought forward the subject in a more 
masterly and scientific manner than he was able to do. He confessed he 
had been one of those who voted against that motion,’^' which was rejected 
on account of certain doubts that were entertained concerning it, and a fear 
that it might weaken the authority of the courts of common law ; but upon 
rcilcction, he now thought his reasons had been weak and ill-founded. In 


♦ ante, p. li, et seq. 
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the cafee of the King against Topham,”"*^ Mr. Fox said, “ there was some 
colour for the Chief Justice agreeing Avith him. On the present occasion, 
he was glad to grasp at anything ; and the House must now speak out 
plainly, and say Avhether they meant to confirm the rights of juries, or to 
vote againrt the rights of juries, and to add the weight of Parliament to the 
weight of the Court of King’s Bench.” Mr. Fox declared, before he sat 
down, that “ he had intended to bring forward this business in the course of 
the last Parliament, but had been prevented by other business ; and another 
consideration for his deferring it was, the expectation and hope of his having 
the able assistance of his honourable and learned friend (Mr. Erskine) — an 
expectation and hope in which he had not been disappointed.! His 
honourable and learned friend would now have an opportunity to crown the 
work which he had so nobly begun, and give his sanction to an Act of 
Parliament to ensure to his country and to posterity the real existence of 
those rights and privileges, the theory of which he had formerly defended 
so eloquently, so ably, and in point of reason so triumphantly, though in 
pertnt of event unfortunately and unsuccessfully.” Mr. Fox concluded with 
moving, “ That the grand committee for courts of justice do sit on Tuesday 
next.” 

Mr. Erskine, who seconded the motion, supported it with much eloquence 
and ability, and disclaimed any intention of conveying censure on the 
conduct of the present judges; so far from it, that, guided by existing 
precedents, he vshould find it difficult, if called upon to fill a judicial situation, 
to bear up against the current of decisions, although they had obviously 
broken out of the original and prescribed channel of the law\ The 
Attorney-General, Sir Archibald Macdonala, coincided in opinion with 
Mr. Fox. He, however, wished not to go into committee, lest the public 
should take alarm, and be impressed with the opinion that there liad been 
something wrong in the conduct of the judges.*’ Mr. Pitt supported the 
same argument. He declared, that although he should with great diffi- 
dence set up his own opinion against the established practice of the judges, 
yet he could not but confess that it went directly against that practice ; for 
ii9 saw no reason why, on the trial of a crime, the whole consideration of 
the case might not precisely go to the unfettered judgment of twelve men, 
Avho were sworn to gi'^e their verdict honestly and conscientiously. He 
objected, however, to the going into a committee ; but recommended the 
plan of settling the whole business by two short bills. 

Mr. Fox said, “ he could not most assuredly make the least hesitation in 
complying with the suggestion of the right honourable gentleman, who had, 
in so fair and candid a manner, stated what his own opinion was, and which 
seemed also to meet the general concurrence of the House. With regard 
to the ground that the honourable and learned gentleman (the Attorney- 

* 4 Term Rep. p. 129. 

t During the last Parliament, Mr. Erskine w^as not a member of tlie House of 
Commons. 
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General) had taken, by way of defending the conviction of John Luxford,” 
Mr. Fox declared, he must differ from him completely. So far from 
thinking the libel a dangerous publication with a view to inflaming the 
minds of the people of France, there was no danger in it whatever, nor 
could any such inference as the honourable and learned geritjeman had 
drawn from it be put upon it, either in reason or in law ; and if it could, 
why was not such an inference averred in the information ? No such 
averment appeared on the face of the record, and the only averment that did 
appear was, that it was a libel on his Majesty’s Ministers, and nothing else. 
Inclined, then, as he should be, for the sake of practicability, to comply with 
the right honourable gentleman’s suggestion of his giving up the motion for 
a committee for courts of justice, he could not compromise the case of John 
Luxford for the sake of the two bills, or for the sake of any practicability 
whatever, however desirable such practicability might be. In his former 
speech,” Mr. Fox observed, that “ he had said, he had heard what, from 
the silence of the other side of the House on that point, he now feared was 
not true, namely, that J ohn liuxford was pardoned that part of his sentence 
which related to the punishment of the pillory. As he was satisfied the 
sentence of Luxford was most inordinately severe and more than he merited, 
when compared to the guilt of the libel,” Mr. Fox declared, “ he must adopt 
some method of taking the sense of the House upon a motion for an address 
to his Majesty for his pardon; and he saw not how he could do that without 
going into the committee for courts of justice, when, as far as his motion 
for an address to his Majesty for a remission of Luxford’s punishment went, 
it would undoubtedly be an indirect censure on the court that had passed so 
inadequate a sentence. It mi§ht possibly be said, that he ought to proceed 
in another way, and ground any motion that he thought proper to make on the 
record ; hut let the House remember that he had spoken from a paper which 
he held in his hand, and the honourable and learned gentleman from 
another paper which he had held in his hand ; but Luxford’s libel, and the 
record, were neither of them before the House ; and till the House could 
get at the record, he could not proceed. If he could be told that Luxford 
cither had been pardoned or would be pardoned, the pillory, he would s^y 
no more, but for the sake of practicability, would consent to withdraw his 
motion for a committee for courts of justice, and would barely move for 
leave to bring in the two bills that had been suggested.” 

Mr. Pitt said, that with regard to the punishment of the pillory having 
been remitted, he had not the least recollection of that having been the case, 
or of any application having been made for it. He had in more than one 
instance, since he had been in his Majesty’s councils, dissuaded them against 
the too frequent use of the pillory, which, in his opinion, could not be too 
sparingly employed ; and from what he saw of Luxford’s case, he had no 
reason to imagine, if application were made, that there would be any great 
difficulty in getting that part of the sentence remitted. 

Mr. Fox said, “ lie was so perfectly satisfied with what he had heard from 
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the right honourable gentleman, that he should for the present withdraw his 
motion for the committee for courts of justice, and wait to see if anything 
were done in Luxford’s case ; and if there should not be anything done, he 
would then move for a copy of the information and of the record, and 
likewise for an address to his Majesty for mercy in a case which had received 
a sentence inordinately disproportionate to the degree of criminality in the 
libel.” 

The original motion was then, with leave of the House, withdrawn. After 
which Mr. Fox moved, 1. for leave to bring in a bill “ to remove doubts 
respecting the rights and functions of juries in criminal cases and 2. for 
leave to bring in a bill “ to explain and amend the act of the 9th of Queen 
Anne, intituled ‘ An act for rendering the proceedings upon writs of man- 
damus and informations in the nature of a quo ivarranto^ more speedy and 
effectual ; and for the more easy trying and determining the rights of offices 
and franchises in corporations and boroughs.’ ” Leave was accordingly given 
to bring in the said bills. The first bill was brought in on the 25th of May, 
and passed the Commons, with little opposition, on the 2nd of June. It was 
debated in the Lords on the 8th, when the Chancellor opposed its further 
progress in that session. His lordship said, that although its principle met 
with the concurrence of all those noble and learned friends with whom he 
had conversed on the subject, yet in consideration of the advanced state of 
the session, and the importance of the bill, he should move, “ That instead 
of being read a second time on that day, it should be read a second time that 
day month.” Lord Camden declared himself a friend to the bill, not because 
it tended to alter the law of the land, but because it established it. He 
contended that the jury already did possess, and always had possessed, a legal 
right to form their verdict on the whole case, law, fact, and intention, how 
much soever this right might have been discountenanced by the judges. If 
a jury, notwithstanding the direction of a judge, were to acquit a defendant, 
no power in this country could reverse this decision ; so, if they found him 
guilty, that verdict could only lose its effect if the Court were to arrest the 
judgment. Lord Loughborough pursued a similar line of argument. He 
^osisidered the bill as a declaratory bill, the object of w'hich was not to make 
that law, which was previously supposed to be of a different description, but 
to declare and explain wfiat was understood to be at that instant the existing 
law of the land. The bill, he said, was agreeable to the direction which, as 
a judge, he had himself always given in cases of libels. He wished, therefore, 
to be ranked among its warmest advocates ; nevertheless, since they were 
arrived at a period of the session when it was impossible for them to proceed 
with it consistently with the respect which w^as due to themselves, to the 
subject itself, to the rights and to the tranquillity of England, he concurred 
in the prudent proposal of deferring it. T^ord Grenville su})ported the same 
side of the question. Ho thought that it would be unwise and indecorous 
for their lordships to proceed in such a bill without the assistance of the 
judges, from whom a declaration of what was understood to be the existing 
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law upon the subject would come with more weight and authority than from 
any other quarter. The Marquis of Lansdowne spoke much in favour of the 
liberty of the pi’ess ; but against its licentiousness. He professed himself to 
be a zealous friend to the bill ; and argued against the proposed delay. The 
Lord Chancellor's motion was carried, and the bill was of coursoi postponed. 

In the succeeding session, however, it was triumphantly carried through 
both Houses, and passed into a law.* The statute in question enacts that, 
on the trial of an indictment or information for publishing any libel, 
where an issue is joined between the King and the defendant or defendants 
on the plea of not guilty pleaded, the jury sworn to try the same may give a 
general verdict of guilty or not guilty, upon the whole matter put in issue 
upon such indictment or information, and shall not be required or directed, 
by the Court or judge before whom such indictment or information shall be 
tried, to find the defendant or defendants guilty, merely on the proof of the 
publication by such defendant or defendants of the paper cliarged to be a 
libel, and of the sense ascribed to the same on such indictment or information. 
On every such trial the judge shall, according to his discretion, give 4iis 
opinion and directions to the jury on the matter in issue between the King 
and the defendant or defendants, in like manner as in other criminal cases. 
The jury may find a special verdict in their discretion, as in other criminal 
cases. And in case they shall find the defendant or defendants guilty, he or 
they may move in arrest of judgment, on such ground and in such manner 
as might have been done before the passing of the act.f 


Mr. Whitbread’s Motion respecting the Armament against 

llXJSSIA. 

At the Congress of Rciclienbach,J the defensive alliance had proposed to 
Russia that she should accede to the peace which they were negotiating with 
Austria ; and that all conquests should be restored: but the Empress Catharine 
refused to admit of any interference between her and Turkey. Being, how- 
ever, deprived of her ally, the Emperor of Austria, she saw the impracticability 
of subjugating the Porte for the present; and accordingly offered to restbre 
all her acquisitions except the town of Oczakow anp its dependencies, which 
had been captured by the Russians in the year 1788. 

♦ 32 Geo. HI. c. 60. 

t By the Act 6 & 7 Viet. c. 96, for amending the law respecting defamatory words 
and libels, it is, among other things, enacted, that on the trial of any indictment or 
information for a defamatory libel, the defendant having alleged in his plea the truth 
of the matters (diarged in the manner required in pleading a justiheation to an action 
for defamation, the truth of the matters charged in the alleged libel may be iiiquired 
into, but shall not amount to a defence unless it was for the public benefit that the 
matters charged should be published. 

J The object of the convention of Reichenbach, concluded in July 1790, by the 
ambassadors of England, Holland, Poland, Prussia, and Austria, was the restoratior 
of peace between the Austrian and Tnrkish Empires. 
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Ocssakow, situate at the mouth of the Dniester, on the Black Sea, was not 
merely a harbour for the Turkish vessels of war, but the sole place of strength 
between the adjacent frontier and Constantinople, from which it is separated 
by only one hundred and ninety miles of unarmed and defenceless country. 
With the v|ew of obtaining the restoration of this place, and the country be. 
tween the Bog and Dniester to the Porte, Mr. Fawkener was despatched by 
the British Court to St. Petersburgh ; but a firm determination being shown 
by the Empress to resist the demands made by England, Mr. Pitt delivered 
a message from the King to the House of Commons, on the 28th of March, 
1791, stating that the endeavours which had been used, in conjunction with 
his allies, to effect a pacification between Russia and the Porte, having 
hitherto been unsuccessful, and the consequences which might arise from the 
continuance of the war being highly important to the interests of himself and 
his allies, and to those of Europe in general, he judged it requisite, in order 
to add weight to his representations, to augment his naval force, relying on 
the zeal aqd affection of the House of Commons to make good such expenses 
as jnight be incurred by these preparations, for the purpose of supporting the 
interests of his kingdom, and of contributing to the restoration of general 
tranquillity, on a secure and lasting foundation. To the address on this 
message an amendment was moved by Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, omitting the 
greater part'of the address, and deprecating measures which tended to involve 
this country in hostilities, upon grounds so little understood and so ill 
explained. Several other motions condemnatory of the armament were 
proposed in the course of the same session, but they were all rejected by 
considerable majorities. 

Mr. Pitt finding that the hostile interference of this country between 
Russia and the Porte was by no means approved of by the nation at large, 
thought it expedient to abandon it ; and he directed the British envoy to 
withdraw all further opposition to the demand of the Empress. The nego- 
tiation then proceeded without material difficulty ; and a treaty of peace 
between Russia and the Porte w-as signed on the 11th of August, 1791, by 
which the Turks ceded to the Russians the fortre.ss of Oczakow, and all the 
country lying bet\veen the Bog and the Dniester. a 

1792. On the 6th of February, shortly after tlie meeting of Parliament, 
Mr. Pitt laid before the House of Commons such of the documents relati^ c to 
the ajiprehended rupture with Ru.ssia, as he thought necessary to explain the 
whole transaction ; and, on the 20th of February, a motion by Mr. Grey, for 
the production of further papers, was objected to by Mr. Pitt, and lost. 

March 1. On the 29th of February, Mr. Whitbread moved, ‘‘ That no 
arrangement respecting Oczakow and its district appears to have been 
capable of affecting the political or commercial interests of this country, so 
as to justify any hostile interference on the part of Great Britain, between 
Russia and the Porte.” In the course of a long and able speech, he repro- 
bated, in terms of indignation, the temerity of Ministcis in lavishing the 
money of the nation, w'ith such profusion, for an object whevt-in neither eqifity 
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nor policy could justify their interference. Much had been said on their part 
to exasperate the nation against Russia ; its inimical conduct towards this 
country during the American war had been recalled to notice, and placed in 
the most odious point of view: but in the transaction alluded to it was well 
known that Russia was only one among many. The late King^of Prussia, 
the celebrated Frederick, was the original contriver of the measure, so 
injurious to this country, that went under the name of the Armed Neutrality ; 
but the enmity of that prince to Great Britain seemed now utterly forgotten. 
From the papers communicated by Ministers it was plain that the Turks were 
the aggressors in the present war between them and Russia : they demanded 
the restoration of the Crimea, fairly won from them by open war, and ceded 
to Russia by a regular treaty in 1784 : they attempted, by force of arms, to 
recover it. This surely was aggression. From the first paper on the table, 
dated December, 1789, it appeared that the Empress had requested the 
interference of Great Britain to effect a peace, upon the terms of extending 
her frontier to the Dniester, and erecting the provinces of Moldayia, Bessa- 
rabia, and Wallachia, into an independent principality, under a Christian 
prince. These terms were refused by the Court of London, and the Empress 
was told that no attention would be paid to any terms not resting upon the 
basis of a status quo. It was, he said, the most self-evident of all proposi- 
tions, that no arrangement affecting Oczakow could in any wiy affect the 
political or commercial interests of Great Britain. We exported nothing 
thither ; we imported nothing from it : the ostensible cause of the dispute, 
therefore, could not be the real one. There was ground to believe the 
existence of a secret negotiation, by which Prussia flattered herself with 
the hope of obtaining Dantzic and Thorn as a compensation for permitting 
the Empress of Russia to retain possession of Oczakow. The motion was 
seconded by Colonel Macleod, and supported by Mr. Grey, Mr. St. John, 
Mr. Windham, Mr. Sheridan, Mr, Fox, Mr. Martin, Mr. Francis, and 
Mr. Powys. It was opposed in a maiden speech by Mr. Jenkinson, (late 
Earl of Liverpool), Mr. Stanley, Sir James Murray, Mr, Grant, Mr. Dun- 
das, and Mr. Pitt. 

When the debate had proceeded to a late hour in the night, Mr. Sherid/in 
expressed his astonishment at the contemptuous silence of the Minister, that 
consistency of insult, that climax of haughtiness, with which he had treated 
the House, and now refused to answer on the day of his trial. He had 
formerly told thorn that when the day of discussion came, he would assign the 
reasons for his conduct. The day of discussion was come, and he was silent. 
If he thought himself sufficiently defended by those who had undertaken 
to plead his cause, he was much deceived ; for he had involved himself in 
such a labyrinth of difficulties, as had not a path that did not lead to disgrace. 
If he had any defence to make, it was a secret locked up in his own 
breast, neither communicated to his friends nor imparted to his colleagues. 
Every succeeding defender confuted the defender that had gone before 
hifti. Mr. Dundas said, the honourable gentleman had, in very harsh 
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langijage, accused his right honourable friend of not having thought it 
necessary as yet to rise, and say anything in reply to the observations 
that had been thrown out. He would give him a very explicit answer ; if 
he wished that his right honourable friend should have risen, the right honour- 
able gentleman opposite (Mr. Fox) should have come forward, and have given 
his friend to know the full amount of the charges that lay against him, in 
order that he might have entered fairly and fully into his defence. 

Mr. Fox said, “ there was something extraordinary in the manner in 
which the right honourable gentleman had so pointedly called upon him 
to state his sentiments. Although one member of Parliament had no right 
whatever to impose such a task on another, yet after the right honourable 
gentleman had called on him in so new a manner, he had made it impossible 
for him not to deliver his opinion upon the subject ; before he did so, how- 
ever, he submitted it to the House as a matter for their consideration, 
whether at that extremely late hour they would wish him to proceed, or 
whether it might not be generally deemed more convenient to adjourn the 
debate ? He was perfectly ready to go on then, if the House thought 
proper.” 

After a short conversation, the debate was adjourned to the following day ; 
when, after Mr. Martin and Mr. Francis had spoken in support of the motion, 

Mr. Fox rose and said : — After the challenge. Sir, which was thrown 
out to me in the speech of a right honourable gentleman last night, I did 
consider it my duty to trouble you somewhat at length on this important 
question. But before I enter into the consideration of it, I will explain why 
I did not obey a call made in the beginning of the day, and repeated several 
times, in a manner not very consistent either with the freedom of debate, or 
with the order which the right honourable gentleman has himself prescribed 
for the discussion of this day. Why any member should think himself 
entitled to call on an individual in that way, I know not ; but why I did not 
yield to the call is obvious. It was said by an honourable gentleman last 
night to be the wish of the right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
♦to hear all that could be urged on the subject, before he should rise to enter 
into his defence. If so, it certainly would not become me to prevent him 
from hearing any other* gentleman who might be inclined to speak on the 
occasion ; and as he particularly alluded to me, I thought it respectful (o 
give way to gentlemen, that I might not interrupt the course which he has 
chosen for himself, as it seems he reserves himself till I have slacken. This 
call on me is, Sir, of a singular nature. A minister is accused of having 
rashly involved the country in a measure by which wc have suftered disaster 
and disgrace; and when a motion of censure is made, he chooses to reserve 
himself, and speak after every one, that no means may be given to reply to 
his defence, to expose its fallacy, if fallacious, or to detect its misrepre- 
sentations, if he shall choose to misrepresent what may be said. If the riglit 
honourable gentleman be truly desirous of meeting the charges against him, 
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and if he have confidence in his ability to Vindicate his conduct, why not 
pursue the course which would b# manly and open? Why not go into a 
committee, as was offered him by my* honourable friend who made the 
motion, in which the forms of this House would have permitted members on 
each side to answer whatever was advanced by the other, and ‘the subject 
would have received the most ample discussion ? Instead of this honourable 
course, he is determined to take all advantages. He screens himself by a* 
stratagem which no defendant in any process in this country could enjoy ; 
since no man put upon his defence in any court of justice could so contrive 
as not only to prevent all reply to his defence, but all refutation of what he 
may assert — all explanation of what he may misrepresent, 

“ Such, Sir, are the advantages which the right honourable gentleman is 
determined to seize in this moment of his trial ; and to confess the truth, 
never did man stand so much in need of every advantage ! Never was 
there an occasion in which a Minister was exhibited to this House iii 
circumstances so ungracious, as those under which he stands before it at the 
present moment ! For what is our precise situation ? In the course of tjie 
last session, w^e had no few^er than four debates upon the question of the 
armament in which the right honourable gentleman involved this country, 
without condescending to explain the object which he had in view. The 
minority of this House stood forth against the monstrous Vneasure of 
involving the country without unfolding the reason. The Minister proudly 
and obstinately refused, and called on the majority to support him. We 
gave our opinion at large on the subject, and with effect, as it turned out, 
on the public mind. On that of the right honourable gentleman, however, 
we were not successful ; for what was his conduct ? He replied to us, ‘ I 
hear what you say. 1 could answer all your charges ; but i know my duty 
to my King too well to expose at this moment the secrets of the State, and 
to lay the reasons before you of the measure on which I demand your 
confidence. I choose rather to lie for a time under all the imputations which 
may he heaped upon me, trusting to the explanations whicli will come at 
last.’ Such was explicitly his language. However I might differ from the 
right honourable gentleman in opinion, I felt for his situation. There was^ 
in this excuse some shadow of a reason on which it might be jiossiblc to 
defend him, when the whole of his conduct came *to be inquired into. I 
thought it hard to goad him when, perhaps, he considered it as unsafe to 
expose what he was doing. But when the conclusion of the negotiation 
had loosened him from his fetters, when he had cast ofi' the trammels that 
bound him, I thought that, like the horse described by Homer (if I re- 
membered I would quote the lines), exulting in the fresh pastures after he 
had freed himself from the bridle, the right honourable gentleman would 
have been eager to meet us with every sort of explanation. I thought that, 
restrained by no delicacy, and panting only for the moment that was to 
restore to him the means of laying open every part of his conduct that was 
my^stcrious, of clearing up that w'hich had been reprobated, of repelling on 
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the heads of his adveirsaries those very accusations with which they had 
loaded him, the right honourable gentleu^ would have had but one wish* — 
that of coining forward in a bold and manly manner, and endeavouring tq 
make his cause good against us, in the face of the world. Has he done so ? 
Has he evSen given us the means of inquiring fully and fairly into his 
conduct ? ^NTp such thing. He lays before us a set of papers, sufficient, 
indeed, as I shall contend, to found a strong charge of misconduct against 
him, but evidently mutilated, garbled, and imperfect, with a view of 
precluding that full inquiry which his conduct demands, and w'hich we had 
every reason to expect he would not have shrunk from on this day. We 
call for more. They are denied us. Why ? ‘ Because,’ say the gentlemen 
on the other side, ‘ unless the papers now before you show there is ground 
for accusation, and \iriless you agree to accuse, it is not safe or proper to 
grant you more.’ But is this a defence for the right honourable gentleman ? 
Do these papers exculpate him ? Directly the reverse. Prima facie they 
condemn him. They afford us, in the first instance, the proof of disappoint- 
incyit. They show us that wc have not obtained what we aimed to obUiin, 
and they give us no justification of the right honourable gentleman for 
having so disappointed us. 

“ Much ingenuity has been displayed in maintaining that there was no 
guilt. But liow fallacious is this argument ! When we called for papers 
during the Spanish negotiation, we were answered, ‘ The negotiation is 
pending, and it would be unsafe to grant them.' Very well. But when it is 
over, and the same reasons for withholding them cannot be said to exist, we 
arc told, ‘ Look to the result — the nation is satisfied with what we have got, 
and you must lay a ground of criminality before we can admit your principle 
of calling for papers.’ Thus are we precluded from all imiuiry into tiiafe 
business. But now the right honourable gentleman, conscious that the 
country feels somewhat differently, admits the ground of criminality to have 
^been laid by producing those documents on your tabic, imperfect as they are. 
It is from his own confession, tlierefore, that 1 am to pronounce him guilty, 
until he proves himself not so ; and it is enough for me to contend, that the 
papers now before us afford him, facie^ no justification ; but that they 
are, on the contrary, strong proof of his guilt, inasmuch as they evince that 
there has been a Complete failure in tbe object the right honourable gentle- 
man aimed at obtaining. Sir, the right honourable gentleman is sensible 
how much these circumstances render it necessary for him to take every 
possible advantage his situation can give him ; instead, thered'ore, of showing 
himself anxious to come forward, or thinking it his duty to explain why it 
was inconvenient or impolitic for him to state last year the true grounds on 
which he had called upon us to arm, what was the object of that armament, 
and why he had abandoned it, he lays a few papers on the table, and con- 
tents himself with an appeal unheard of before : — ‘ If you have anything to 
say against me, speak out, speak all — I will not say a word till you havjs 
done — let me hear you one after another — I will have all the advantage of 
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the game— none of you sliall come behind me — for as soon as you have all 
thrown forth what you have to i||^, 1 will make a speech which you shall 
not have an opportunity to contradict, and I will throw myself on my 
majority, and that makes you dumb for ever.’ Such is the situation in 
which we stand, and such the course which the right honourable gentleman 
thinks it honourable to pursue ! I cheerfully yield to him the* ground he 
chooses to occupy, and submit to the call addressed personally to myself 
(although, perhaps, not in a manner very decorous) of stating to the House 
what 1 have to offer before the right honourable gentleman will open his 
lips. 

Having made these preliminary observations on the manner in which 
this business has been conducted, 1 will proceed frankly to state the reasons 
upon which I found the vote of censure, in wliicli I shall this night agree. 
Much argument has been used on topics not unfit, indeed, to be mixed with 
this question, but not necessary — topics which undoubtedly may be inci- 
dentally taken up, but which are not essential to the discussion. In this 
class I lank w'hat has been said upon the balance of power in Europe. Wlieyier 
the insulated state of policy which disdained all continental connexion what- 
ever, as adopted at the beginning of the present reign — whether the system 
of extensive foreign connexion, so eagerly insisted on by a young gentleman^* 
who spoke yesterday for the first time — or whether, as 1 arfi inclined to 
suspect is the true and wise course, the medium between these two, be our 
interest, are certainly very proper topics to be discussed, but as certainly 
not essential to this question. Of the three, I certainly think the middle 
line the true course for this country to pursue. I am of opinion that, in our 
situation, every continental connexion is to be determined by its own 
merits. I am one of those who think that a total inattention to foreign 
connexions might be, as it has proved, very injurious to this country. 
Ilut, if I am driven to choose between the tw^o extremes — between that of 
standing insulated and aloof from all foreign connexion and trusting for^ 
defence to our own resources, and that system as laid down in the speech 
of an honourable gentleman who distinguished himself so much last 
night, to the extent to which he pressed it, I do not hesitate to declare 
that my opinion is for the first of those situations. I should prefer even 
total disunion to that sort of connexion, to preserve which we should 
be obliged to risk the blood and treasure of this country in every quarrel 
and every change that ambition or accident might bring about in any part 
of the continent of Europe. 

“ But, Sir, in the question before us, 1 -deny that 1 am driven to either of 
these extremes. The honourable gentleman, who spoke with all the inge- 
nuousness as well as animation of youth, seemed himself to dread the 
extent to which his own doctrines would lead him : he failed, therefore, to 
sustain the policy of the system he described in that part where alone it can 
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apply, .namely, to the degree in which it is necessary for us to support a 
balance of power. Holland, for instance,^he states to be our natural ally. 
Granted. ‘ To preserve Holland, and that she may not fall into the arms of 
France, we must make an alliance with Prussia.^ Good. But Prussia may 
be attacked by Austria. Then we must make an alliance with the Ottoman 
Porte, that they may fall on Austria. Well, but the Porte may be attacked 
by Russia ; then we must make an alliance with Sweden, that she may fail 
on Russia. His natural ingenuity pointed out to him that, in casting up the 
account of all this, it did not produce a favourable balance for England, and 
he evaded the consequence of his own principle, by saying that, perhaps, 
Russia would not attack the Porte ; for when we speculate on extreme cases, 
said the honourable gentleman, we have a right to make allowances : it is 
fair to expect that when we are in alliance with the Porte, Russia will feel 
too sensibly the importance of the commercial advantages she enjoys by her 
intercourse with this county, to risk the loss of them by an attack on the 
Porte. Are we, then, to suppose that, in that scene of universal contest and 
wai4are, this ambitious power, that is perpetually and systematically, as it 
has been charged upon her, aiming at the destruction of the l*orte, and while 
tlie rest of Europe has been at peace, has been in a state of restless and 
unceasing hostility with her, will ho the only power at peace, and will let 
slip so favourable an opportunity of destroying her old enemy, simply because 
she is afraid of losing her trade with you in the Baltic ? If the honourable 
gentleman means to state this as a rational conjecture, I would ask him to 
look to the fact. Did her sense of these advantages restrain her in the late 
war, or compel her to desist from the demands she made before we began to 
arm ? Certainly not. We find from the documents before us that she 
adhered to one uniform, steady course, from which neitlier the apprehension 
of commercial loss, nor the terror of our arms, influenced her one moment to 
recede. What, then, are wc to conclude from this intricate system of balances 
Vid counterbalances, and those dangerous theories with Avhich the honourable 
gentleman seemed to amuse himself? Why, that these are speculations too 
remote from our policy ; that in some parts, oven according to the honourable 
gentleman’s argument, they may be defective after all ; and, consequently, 
that if the system he builds upon fails in one of its possibilities, it fails in the 
whole of them. Such must ever be the fate of systems so nicely constructed. 

“ But it is not true that the system necessary to enable this country to 
derive the true benefit from the Dutch alliance, ought to be founded upon 
those involved and mysterious politics which make it incumbent upon ns, 
nay, which prove its perfection by compelling us to stand forward the prin- 
cipals in every quarrel, the Quixotes of every enterprise, the agitators in 
every plot, intrigue, and disturbance, which arc every day arising in Europe, 
to embroil one state of it with another. I confess that my opinions fall 
infinitely short of these perilous extremes ; that possibly my genius is too 
scanty, and my understanding too limited and feeble, for the contemplation of * 
their consequences ; and that I can speculate no farther than on connexions 
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immediately necessary to preser^x ns safe and prosperous from the power 
of our open enemies and the encroachment of our competitors. This, how- 
ever, I hold to be the only test by which the merits of an alliance can be 
tried, and I should esteem an alliance either valuable or useless in proportion 
to its strict adherence to this principle. I did think, for instance, when the 
intrigues of France threatened to deprive us of our efficient ally, ftolland, that 
it was wise to interfere, and afterwards to form an alliance by which that 
evil might be prevented. But every step beyond the alliance we then 
formed, every link in the chain of confederacies so largely expatiated upon 
by gentlemen on the other side, brings us more and more remote from its 
true principle ; the broad and clear lines of your policy become narrow and 
less distinct, until they are carried at last to an extremity of Europe where 
every trace of them is lost. 

“ Other topics have been introduced into the present discussion. The 
beginning of the war between Russia and the l^rtc has been referred to. 
What possible connexion tliat has with our armament, I know .not ; but of 
that I shall have occasion to speak by and by. I come, however, Sir,/o a 
question more immediately before us, and that is, the value and importance 
annexed in the minds of his Majesty's Ministers to the fortress of Oczakow ; 
and here I must beg leave to say that they have not once attempted to 
answer the arguments so judiciously and ably enforced by my honourable 
friend who made this motion. It was explicitly stated by the gentlemen on the 
other side as the only argument for our interference at all, that the balance of 
power in Europe was threatened with great danger if Oczakow was suffered 
to remain in the hands of Russia. Of no less importance did ministers last 
year state this fortress of Oczakow, than if it were indeed the talisman on 
which depended the fate of the wliolc Ottoman empire. But if this, from 
their own admission, was true last year, what has happened to alter its value ? 
If it then excited the alarms of his Majesty’s Ministers for the safety of 
Europe, what can enable them now to tell us that we are perfectly vsecure ^ 
If it was true that her bare possesvsion of Oczakow would be so dangerous, 
what must be the terror of Europe when they saw our negotiators put Russia 
into the way of seizing even on Constantinople itself? Tliis was the strofig 
argument of my honourable friend (Mr. Whitbread), and which he maintained 
with such solid reasoning, that a shadow of an answer has not been given to 
it. To illustrate the value of Oczakow, however, one honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Grant) went back to the reign of Elizabeth ; nay, to the days of Philip 
and Demo.sthencs. He told us that when Demosthenes, urging the Athenians 
to make war on Philip, reproached them with inattention to a few towns he 
had taken, the names of which they scarcely knew, telling them that those 
towns were the keys by which he would in time invade and overcome Greece, 
he gave them a salutary warning of the danger that impended. But if the 
opponents of that great orator had prevailed, if they had succeeded in 
‘ inducing their countrymen to^ acquiesce in the surrender not only of those 
tON\ms, but of considerably more, as in the present instance,^ with what face 
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would be afterwards have declared to his countrymen, ‘True it was that 
these sorry and nameless towns were the keys to Amphipolis itself, but you 
have surrendered them ; and what is the consequence ? You are now in a 
state of the most perfect security; you have now nothing to fear; you have now 
the prospect^ of sixteen years of peace before you! ' 1 ask, Sir, what would 

have been the reception even of Demosthenes himself if he had undertaken to 
support such an inconsistency ? 

“ Let us try this, however, the other way. In order to show that his 
Majesty’s Ministers merit the censure which is pro|)Osed, I will admit that 
the preservation of the Turks is necessary for the security of a balance of 
power. I trust, at the same time, that this admission, which I make merely 
for the argument, will not be disingenuously quoted against me, as hypothe- 
tical statements too commonly arc, for admissions of fact. What will the 
right honourable gentleman gain by it ? The Turks, by his arrangement, are 
left in a worse situation thifti he found them ; for, previous to his interference, 
if Russia had gone to Constantinople he would have been unfettered by the 
stip^ilations which bind him now, and he and his ally might have interfered 
to save the Porte from total destruction. Now, however, the possible and 
total extirpation of the Ottoman poAver is made to depend on a j^oint so 
precarious, as their accepting the proposal Avhich the right lionourable gentle- 
man thought fit to agree to for them witlan the space of four months. And 
what is this proposal? Why, that the Turks should give up, not only the 
object of the Avar they had begun, but this very Oczakow, Avhich of itself was 
sufficient, in the hands of Russia, to overturn the balance. If, therefore, it 
Avas so important to recover Oczakow, it is not recovered, and ministers ought 
to be censured. If unimportant, they ought never to have demanded it. 
If so unimportant they ought to be censured for arming ; but if so Important 
as they have stated it, they ought to be censured for disarming Avithout having 
gained it. Either way, therefore, the argument comes to the same point, and 
I care not on Avhich side the gentlemen choose to take it up ; for Avhether 
Oczakow be, as they told us last year, the key to Constantinople, on the 
preservation of which to Turkey the balance of Europe depended, or, as they 
nmst tell us now, of no comparative importance, their conduct is equally to 
be condemned for disarming and pusillanirnously yielding up the object in the 
first instance ; for committing the dignity of their sovereign and hazarding 
the peace of their country in the second. 

“ But they tell us, ‘ It is unfair to involve us in this dilemma — tliere Avas 
a middle course to be adopted. Oczakow was certainly of much importance ; 
but this importance was to be determined upon by circumstances.’ Sir, vve 
are become nice, indeed, in our political arithmetic. In this calculating age, 
Ave ascertain to a scruple Avhat an object is really Avorth. Thus it seems 
that Oczakow Avas Avorth an armament, but not worth a Avar ; it was Avorth a 
threat, but not worth carrying that threat into execution. Sir, I can 
conceive nothing so degrading and dishonourable as an argument such as* 
this. To hold out a menace, Avithout ever seriously meaning to enforce it, 
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constitutes, in common language, the tr\ie description of a bully ; applied to 
the transactions of a nation, the disgrace is deeper, and the consequences 
fatal to its honour. Yet such is the precise conduct the King's Ministers 
have made the nation to hold in the eyes of Europe, and which they defend 
by an argument which, if urged in private life, would stamp a man with the 
character of a coward and a bully, and sink him to the deepest abyss of 
infamy and degradation. Sure I am that this distinction never suggested 
itself to the reflection of a noble duke, whose conduct throughout the whole 
of this business has evinced the manly candour of his mind, unaccustomed 
to such calculations. From him we learn the fact. He said, in his place, 
that his colleagues thought it fit to risk a threat to recover Oczakow, but 
would not risk a war for it. Such conduct was not for him ! It might suit 
the characters of his colleagues in office ; it could not suit his. But they 
say, it might be worth a war with the public opinion, but worth nothing 
without it. I cannot conceive any case in whiclf a great and wise nation, 
having committed itself by a menace, can withdraw that menace without 
disgrace. The converse of the proposition I can ea.sily conceive — that th^re 
may be a case, for instance, not fit to be asked at all, but which being asked 
for, and with a menace, it is fit to insist upon. This undoubtedly goes to 
make a nation, like an individual, cautious of committing itself, because 
there is no ground so tender as that of honour. How do Ministers think on 
this subject ? Oczakow was everything by itself ; but when they added to 
Oczakow the honour of England, it became nothing. Oczakow, by itself, 
threatened the balance of power in Europe. Oczakow and honour weighed 
nothing in the scale. Honour is in their political arithmetic a minus quantity 
to be subtracted from the value of Oczakow. Sir, I am ashamed to state tliis 
reasoning ; nor can 1 reflect on the foul stain it has fixed on the English 
name without feeling mortified and humbled indeed. Their late colleague, 
the noble duke, urged his sentiments with the feelings that became him ; 
feelings that form a striking contra.st to those that actuate the righW 
honourable gentleman. Ho told his country, that when he had made up his 
mind to the necessity of demanding Oczakow% it was lus opinion that it 
might have been obtained without a war ; but having once demanded it, lie 
felt it his duty not to shrink from the war that might ensue from the 
rejection of that demand, and preferred the resignation of his office to the 
retracting that opinion. 

“ His Majesty's Ministers tell us, however, and seem to value themselves 
much upon it, that in abandoning the object for which they had armed, they 
acted in conformity to public opinion. Sir, I will state fairly my sentiments 
on this subject too. It certainly is right and prudent to consult the public 
opinion ; it is frequently wise to attend even to public prejudices, on 
subjects of such infinite importance as whether they are to have war or 
peace. But if, in the capacity of a servant of the Crown, I were to see, or 


* Tile Duke of Leeds, late Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
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strongly to imagine that 1 saw, any measures going forward that threatened 
the peace or prosperity of the country, and if the emergency were so pressing 
as to demand the sudden adoption of a decisive course to avert the mischief, 
I should not hesitate one moment to act upon my own opinion. If the 
public opinion did not happen to square with mine — ^^if, after pointing out to 
them the danger, they did not see it in the same light with me, or if they 
conceived that another remedy was preferable to mine — I should consider it 
as due to my king, due to my country, due to my own honour, to retire, 
that they might pursue the plan which they thought better by a fit instrument, 
that is, by a man who thought with them. Such would be my conduct on 
any subject where conscientiously I could not surrender my opinion. If the 
case were doubtful, or the emergency not so pressing, I should be ready, 
perhaps, to surrender my opinion to that of the public ; but one thing is 
most clear in such an event as this, namely, that I ought to give the public 
the means of forming an opinion. Do I state this difference fairly ? If I 
do, and if, the gentlemen over against me will admit that in the instance 
besfiore us the public opinion ought to have influenced them, it follows, 
that the public opinion ought to have been consulted before we were 
committed in the eyes of Europe, and that the country ought to liave had the 
information necessary to form their judgment ui)on the true merits of this 
question. iJid the King’s Ministers act thus ? Did they cither take the 
public opinion, or give us the means of forming one } Nothing like it. On 
the 28th of March^^ the message was brought down to this House. On the 
29th, we passed a vote of approbation, but no opinion was asked from us, no 
explanation was given UvS ; so far from it, we were expressly told, our advice 
was not W’anted — that we bad nothing to do with the prerogative of the 
Crown to make war — that all our business was to give confidence. ISo far 
with regard to this House ; and I cannot help tliinking this conduct some- 
what hard upon the majority, who certainly might have counted for 
^something in the general opinion, wlicn the right honourable gentleman was 
collecting it, if he meant fairly so to do. 1 grant, indeed, that there are 
many ways by which the feeling and temper of tlie public may be tolerably 
tvell known out of this House, as well as in it. 1 grant that the opinion 
of a respectable meeting at Manchester, of a meeting at Norwich, of a 
meeting at Wakefield, of public bodies of men in different parts of Kngland, 
might give the right honourable gentleman a correct idea of the ])iiblic 
opinion. Permit me to say too, that in the speeches of the minority of this 
House, he might find also the ground of public ojnnion — both what might 
give it rise, and what might give it countenance. But was the majority of 
this House the only body whose opinions were not worth consulting } ‘ I 

travelled to Norwich, to York, Manchester, Wakefield, for opinions,’ will the 
right honourable gentleman say ? ‘ I listened to the^ minority — I looked to 
Lord Stormont, to the Earl of Guildford ; but as to you, my trusty majority. 


* 1791 . 
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I did not look to you. I had other business for you. It m not your office 
to give opinions—your business is to confide. You must pledge yourselves, 
in the first instance, to all I can ask from you, and perhaps some time in the 
next year I may condescend to let you know the grounds on which you are 
acting.’ Such is the language he holds to us, if his conduct were to be 
explained by words ; and a conduct more indecent or preposterous is not 
easily to be conceived. For it is neither more nor less than to tell us — 

‘ When I thought the Ottoman power in danger, I asked for an armament to 
succour it. You approved and granted it to me. The public sense was 
against me, and, without minding you, I yielded to that sense. My opinion, 
however, remains still the same, though it must be confessed, that I led you 
into giving a sanction to my schemes by a species of reasoning which it 
appears the country has saved itself by resisting. But they were to blame. 

I yet think that the exact contrary of what was done ought to have been 
done ; and that the peace and safety of Europe depended upon it. But 
never mind how you voted, or how directly opposite to the genergl opinion, 
with which I complied, was that opinion I persuaded you to support. Vote 
now that I was right in both — ^in the opinion I still maintain, and in my 
compliance with its opposite. The peace of Europe is safe ; I keep my place, 
and all is right again.* 

“ But after all, the right honourable gentleman did not act from any 
deference to the public opinion ; and to prove this, I have but to recall to your 
recollection dates. The message was brought down, as I said before, on 
the 28th of March ; and in less than a week, 1 bedieve in four days, after- 
wards, before it was possible to collect the opinion of any one public body of 
men, their wliole system was reversed. The change, therefore, could not 
come from the country, even had they been desirous of consulting it. But 
I have proved that they wqvq not desirous to have any opinion from any 
quarter : they came down with their purposes masked and veiled to this 
House, and tried all they could to preclude inquiry into what they were « 
doing. These are not the steps of men desirous of acting by opinion. I 
hold it, however, to be now acknowledged, that it was not the public 
opinion, but that of the minority in this House, which compelled the 
Ministers to relinquish their ill-advised projects ; for a right honourable 
gentleman, who spoke last night (Mr. Dundas), owned the truth, in his own 
frank way. ‘We certainly,’ said he, ‘ do not know that the opinion of the 
public was against us ; we only know that a great party in this House ’iVas 
against us, and therefore we apprehended that, though one campaign might 
have been got through, at the beginning of the next session they would have 
interrupted us in procuring the supplies.’ I believe I quote the right 
honourable gentleman correctly ; and here, Sir, let me pause, and thank 
him for the praise whi<^ he gives the gentlemen on this side of the House. 
Let me indulge the satisfaction of reflecting, that though we have not the 
emoluments of office, nor the patronage of power, 5’et we are not excluded 
from great influence on the measures of Government. We take pride to 
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ourselves, that at this moment we are not sitting in a committee of supply, 
voting enormous fleets and armies to carry into execution this calamitous 
measure. To us he honestly declares this credit to be due ; and the country 
will, no doubt, feel the gratitude they owe us, for haying saved them from 
the miseries of war. An honourable gentleman, indeed (Mr. Jcnkinson), 
has told us, that our opposition to this measure in its commencement 
occasioned its having been abandoned by the Ministers ; but he will not 
allow us the merit of having saved the country from a war by our inter- 
position, but charges us with having prevented their obtaining the terms 
demanded, which would have been got without a war. I am glad to hear 
this argument; but must declare, in the name of the minority, that we 
think ourselves most unfairly treated by it, and forced into a responsibility 
that belongs in no manner whatever to our situation. The right honourable 
gentleman, when repeatedly pressed on this subject, during the last session, 
was uniform in affirming tliat he had reasons for his conduct, to his mind so 
cogent and unanswerable, that he was morally certain of the indispensable 
necessity of the measures he was pursuing. He has said the same since, 
and to this hour continues his first opinion. If, therefore, the right 
honourable gentleman thought so, and tlioiight at the same time that our 
arguments were likely to mislead the country from its true interests, Avhy 
did he continue silent ? If public opinion was so necessary for him, that 
without it, as he tells us now, he could not proceed a single step, wliy did 
lie suffer us to corrupt the passions, to blind and to pervert the under- 
standings of the public to a degree that compelled his sacrifice of this 
essential measure r Why did he quietly, and without concern, watch the 
prevalence of our false arguments ? AVhy did he sanction their progress* 
by never answering them, when he knew the consequence must necessarily 
be, to defeat his dearest object, and put the safety of his country to the 
hazard ? Why did he not oppose some antidote to our poison ? But having 
^ neglected to do this (because of bis duty to preserve state secrets, as he 
would have us believe), wliat possible pretext has he to come forward now 
and accuse us of thwarting liis views, or to cast the responsibility of his 
‘failure and disgrace upon us, whose arguments he never answered, and to 
whom he obstinately and invariably refused all sort of inrorniation, by which 
we might have been enabled to form a better judgment, and possibly to 
agree with him on this subject i The right honourable gentleman, however, 
(Mr. Dundas), judges more fairly of us ; and I thank him for the handsome 
acknowledgment he has paid to the true character of the gentlemen on this 
side of the House ; for by owning, that because we did not happen to 
approve of this armament it was abandoned, he owns another fact — that we 
are not what an honourable gentleman (Mr. Steele) chose to represent us, 
an indiscriminate faction, disapproving of everything, right or wrong. This 
is clearly manifest from his own admissions ; for, giving up when they found 
wo disapproved, they must have begun in the idea that we should appro v,e. 
We approved in the case of Holland, and in the case of Spain. In the first 
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case, we did so because the rectitude of the thing was so clear that every 
well-wisher to England must approve it. We did so in the ease of Spain, 
because the objects were explained to us~the result given, and the repara- 
tion demanded, were both before us. But had the right honourable 
gentleman any right, because we agreed to the Dutch and Spanish arma- 
ments, to anticipate the consent of the Opposition to this ? It was insulting to 
impute the possibility to us ! What 1 agree to take the money out of the 
pockets of the people, without an insult explained or an object held up ! It 
is said, the object was stated, and that the means only were left to conjecture. 
That the object proposed to the House was an armament to make a peace, 
and Oczakow was supposed to be the means by which that peace was to be 
effected. Sir, it is almost constantly my misfortune to be differing from the 
right honourable gentleman as to the import of the words ‘ object * and 
‘ means.’ In my way of using these words, I should have directly transposed 
them, and called the armament the means of effecting peace, and Oczakow 
the object of that armament. And the event proves that Minister's thought 
as I do j for they gave up that object, because they knew they could get the 
end they proposed by their armament without it. This object, indeed, 
wdiatever was its importance — whether it was or was not, as we have 
alternately heard it asserted and denied, the key of Constantinople, nay, as 
some wild and fanciful people had almost persuaded themselves*, the key to 
our possessions in the East Indies — the King’s Ministers have completely 
renounced ; and seem by their conduct to have cared very little what became 
of that, or of Constantinople itself. The balance of power in Europe, however, 
is perfectly safe, they tell us ; and on that point we have nothing more to 
apprehend. The enormous accession of power to Russia from the possession 
of Oczakow, so far from affecting Great Britain, is not likely, according to 
what the Ministers assure us, to disturb the tranquillity of her nearest neigh- 
bours. I must here remind an honourable gentleman who spoke so much on 
the balance of power in Europe (Mr. Jenkinson), that he did not seem to pay 
suiRcient attention to Poland, as if that country, now become in some degree 
able to act for itself, from the change in its constitution, was of no moment, 
or incapable of having an influence in any manner upon his system of treaties *' 
and attacks. That Oczakow, therefore, was at any time an object sufficient 
to justify their interference, I have stated many rea*sons for concluding will 
not be alleged this night. Some of the gentlemen on the other side, indeed, 
have advanced other grounds, and told us (I confess it is for the first time), 
that in this war the Empress of Russia was the aggressor — that on her 
part the war was offensive — and that it became us to interfere to stop 
her progress. They tell us of various encroachments in the Cuban, of 
hostilities systematically carried on in violation of treaties, and many 
other instances ; not one of which they have attempted to prove by 
a single document, or have rested on any other foundation than 
their own assertions. But to these, Sir, I shall oppose the authority of 
ministers themselves ; for, in one of the despatches of the Duke of Leeds to 
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Mr. Whitworth, he desires him to communicate to the Court of Peters- 
burgh, that if they will consent to make peace with the Turks on the status 
quo^ the allies will consent to guarantee the Crimea to them, ‘ the object of 
the war/ as he states it to be. I desire no farther proof than this, that we 
always considered the Turks as the aggressors ; for it follows that where any 
place, in t£e possession of one power, is made the object of a war by another, 
the power claiming that object is the aggressor. If, for example, we were at 
war with Spain, and Gibraltar the object, Spain of course would be the 
aggressor : the contrary, if the Havannah were the object. The King of 
England, therefore, by the despatch which I have quoted, has, in words and 
in fact, acknowledged the Turks to have been the aggressors in this war, by 
making pretensions to a province solemnly ceded to Russia in the year 1783* 
1 can scarcely think that Ministers mean to contend that cession by treaty 
does not give right to possession. Where are we to look, therefore, to ascer- 
tain the right of a country to any place or territory but to the last treaty ? 
To what .would the opposite doctrine lead ? France might claim Canada, 
cftded in 1763,* or we Tobago, ceded in 1783.f It might be urged that they 
took advantage of our dispute with our own colonies, and that tlie treaty gave 
no right. Canada, Jamaica, everything might be questioned. Where would be 
the peace of Europe if these doctrines were to be acted on ? Every country 
must continue in a state of endless perplexity, armament, and preparation. 
But, happily for mankind, a different principle prevails in the law of nations ; 
there the last treaty gives the right, and upon that wc must aver that if, as 
the despatch says, the Crimea was the object, the Turk was the aggressor. 
What, therefore, was the right claimed by the right honourable gentleman 
to enter into this dispute I wilt answer, the right of a proud man anxious 
to play a lofty part, France had gone off the stage ; the character of the 
miserable disturber of empires was vacant ; and he resolved to boast and 
vapour, and play his antic tricks and gestures on the same tlioatre. And 
what have been the first effects of this new experiment upon the policy and 
character of the British nation ? That in tlie ])ride of our power wc have 
miserably disgraced ourselves in the eyes of Europe ; that the name of his 
* Majesty has been sported with and stained ; that the peo|)le of England have 
been inflamed, their commerce disturbed, the most valuable citizens dragged 
from their houses, and half a million of money added to the public burdens ! 
And here. Sir, in justice to my own feelings, I cannot pass over wliolly in 
silence the fate of that valuable body of our fellow-citizens, who are more 
particularly the victims of these false alarms, and by whom the most bitter 
portion of the common calamity must be borne. I am compelled to admit 
that every state has a right, in the season of danger, to claim the services of 
all, or any of its members ; that the ‘ salus jjopxdi^ suprema lex est.' Tender- 
ness and consideration in the use of such extensive powers is all I can recom- 
mend to those whose business it is to call them into action. But here I must 

* Vide ante, p. 100. ^ 

t In 1793 the ISngUsh captui'ed Tobago, and it hiis ever since been in their poBSes»ion . 
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lament, in common with every feeling mind, that unnecessary barbarity which 
dragged them from their homes, deprived them of their liberty, and tore 
them from the industrious exercise of those modes of life by which they 
earned support for their families, wantonly, cruelly, and without pretext, 
because without the smallest intention of employing them. The* gentlemen 
well know what I state to be a fact; for they know that their system was 
changed, and their object abandoned, before even they had begun to issue 
press-warrants. 

“ I return, Sir, to the disagreeable condition in which the right honourable 
gentleman has involved us. Let us see whether what I have sa-id on this 
point be not literally true. The Empress of llussia offered, early in the year 
1790, to depart from the terms she had at first thrown out, namely, that 
Bessarabia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, should be independent of the Ottoman 
power. This, it appears, she yielded upon the amicable representations of 
the allied powers, and substituted in the room of them those conditions which 
have since been conceded to her, namel 3 % that the Dniester should be the 
boundary between the two empires, and all former treaties should be coan;' 
firmed. ‘ Then,’ say Ministers, ‘ if we gained this by simple negotiation 
what may we not gain by an armament ?' Thus judging of her pusillanimity 
by their own, they threatened her. What did she do ? Peremptorily refused 
to dei)art one atom from her last conditions ; and these, 1 assert, were in the 
possession of his Majesty’s Ministers long before the armament : they know 
not only this early in the month of March, but likewise the resolution of tlic 
Empress not to rise in her demands, notwithstanding any farther success 
that might attend her arms. The memorial of the Court of Denmark, which 
they have, for reasons best known to themselves, refused us, but which was 
circulatjcd in every Court, and published in every newspaper in Europe, fully 
informed them of these matters. But the King’s MinLsters, with an absurdity 
of which there is no example, called upon the country to arm. Why ? Not 
because they meant to employ the armament against her, but in the fanciful 
hope that because, in an amicable negotiation, the Empress had been 
prevailed upon not to press the demand of Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Bessarabia, as independent sovereignties, they should infallibly succeed by 
arming, and not employing that armament, in persuading her to abandon all 
the rest ! And what is the end f Why, that after pledging the King’s name 
in the most deliberate and solemn manner ; after lofty vapouring, menacing, 
promising, denying, turning, and turning again ; after keeping up the parade 
of an armament for four months, accompanied with those severe measures, to 
be regretted oven when necessary, to be reprobated when not, the right 
honourable gentleman crouches humbly at her feet ; entreats, submissively 
supplicates of her moderation, that she will grant him some small trifle of 
what he asks, if it is but by way of a boon ; and finding at last that he can 
get nothing either by his threats or his prayers, gives up the whole precisely 
as she had insisted upon having it ! 

“ The right honourable gentleman, however, is determined that this House 
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shalj. take the whole of this disgrace upon itself. I heard him with much 
delight, on a former day, quote largely from that excellent philosophical 
work, ‘ The Wealth of Nations.* In almost the first page of that book he 
will find it laid down as a principle, that by a division of labour in the 
different occupations of life, the objects to which it is applied are perfected ; 
time is saved, dexterity improved, and the general stock of science augmented: 
that by joint effort and reciprocal accommodation the severest tasks are 
accomplished and difficulties surmounted, too stubborn for the labour of a 
single Jiand. Thus, in the building of a great palace, we observe the work 
to be parcelled out into different departments, and distributed and subdivided 
into various degrees, some higher, some lower, to suit the capacities and 
condition of those who are employed in its construction. There is the 
architect who invents the plan and erects the stately columns ; there is the 
dustman and the nightman to clear away the rubbish. The right honourable 
gentleman applies these principles to his politics, and in the division and 
cast of pg,rts for the job we are now to execute for him, has reserved for 
himself the higher and more respectable share of the business, and leaves all 
the dirty work to us. Is ho asked, why the House of Commons made the 
armament last year ? He answers, ‘ The House of Commons did not make 
the armament ! I made it. The House of Commons only approved it.’ Is 
he asked Why he gave up the object of the armament after he had made it ? 
‘ I did not give it up !’ he exclaims : ‘ I think the same of its necessity as 
ever : it was the House of Commons that gave it up : it was this House that 
supported the nation in their senseless clamour against my measures : it is to 
this House that you must look for the shame and guilt of your disgrace.’ To 
himself he takes the more conspicuous character of meiiaccr. It is he that 
distributes provinces and limits empires ; while he leaves to this House the 
humbler office of licking the dust and begging forgiveness : 

‘ Not mine these groans — 

ITiese sighs that issue, or these tears that flow.’ 

‘ 1 am forced into these submissions by a low, contracted, grovelling, mean- 
spirited, and ignorant people !’ But this is not all. It rarely happens that 
in begging pardon, when men determine upon that course, they have not 
some benefit in view, dr that the profit to be got is not meant to counter- 
balance, in some measure, the honour to be sacrificed. Let us sec how the right 
honourable gentleman managed this. On the first indication of hostile measures 
against Russia, one hundred and thirty-five members of this House divided 
against the adoption of them. This it was, according to a right honourable gen- 
tleman who spoke in the debate yesterday, (Mr. Dundas), that induced Ministers 
to abandon their first object ; but not like the Duke of Leeds, who candidly 
avowed that if ho could have once brought himself to give up the claim of 
Oczakow he would not have stood out for the razing its fortifications, or any 
such terms. The Ministers determine that the nation at least shall reap no 
benefit from the reversal of their system. ‘ You have resisted our projects/ 
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saj" they ; ^ you have discovered and exposed our incapacity ; you have made 
us the ridictile of Europe, and such we shall appear to posterity. You have 
defeated, indeed, our intentions of involving you in a war ; but you shall 
not be the gainers by it ! you shall not save your money ! We abandon 
Oczakow, as you compel us to do ; but we will keep up the armament, if it is 
only to spite you !’ 

“ Determined to act this disgraceful part, their next care w'as to do it in 
the most disgraceful manner ; and as they had dragged Parliament and their 
King through the dirt and mire, they resolved to exhibit them in this.offen- 
sive plight to the eyes of Europe. To do this they did not care to trust to 
the Minister we had at Petersburgh ; a gentleman distinguished for amiable 
manners, and a faithful, vigilant, and able discharge of his duty. Why was 
the management of the negotiation taken from him ? Was he too proud for 
this service ? No man should be too proud to do his duty ; and of all our 
foreign Ministers, Mr. Whitworth I should think the very last to whom it 
could be reproached that he was remiss in fulfilling the directions ha. receives 
in their utmost strictness. But a new man was to be found ; one whoa? 
reputation for talents and honour might operate, as they hoped, as a sort of 
set-off against the incapacity he was to cure, and the national honour he was 
deputed to surrender. Was it thus determined, because in looking round 
their diplomatic body there was no man to be selected from it whose cha- 
racter assimilated with the dirty job he was to execute } As there was honour 
to be sacrificed, a stain to be fixed upon the national character, engagements 
to he retracted, and a friend to be abandoned, did it never occur to them that 
there was one man upon their diplomatic list, who would have been pro- 
nounced by general acclamation thoroughly fitted in soul and qualities for 
this service ? Such a person they might have found, and not so occupied as 
to make it inconvenient to employ him ; they would have found him absent 
from his station*, under the pretence of attending his duty in this House, 
though he does not choose often to make his appearance here. Instead of 
this, however, they increased the dishonour that they doomed us to suffer, by 
sending a gentleman endowed with every virtue and accomplishment, who 
had acquired, in the service of the Empress of Russia, at an early period of his 
life, a character for bravery and enterprise that rendered him personally 
esteemed by her, and in whom fine talents and elegant manners, ripened by 
habit and experience, had confirmed the flattering promise of his youth. Did 
they think that the shabbincss of their message was to be done away by the 
worth of the messenger ? If I were to send a humiliating apology to any 
person, would it change its quality by being entrusted to Lord Rodney, 
Admiral Pigot, my honourable friend behind me (General Burgoync), Lord 
Cornwallis, Sir Henry Clinton, Sir William Howe, or any other gallant and 
brave officer ? Certainly not. It was my fortune, in very early life, to set 
out in habits of particular intimacy with Mr. Fawkener, and however circum- 
stances may have intervened to suspend that intimacy, (circumstances arising 
from wide differences in political opinion), they never have altered the sen ti- 
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ments of private esteem which I have uniformly felt for him ; and with every 
amiable and conciliating quality that belongs to man, I know him to be one 
from whom improper submissions are the least to be expected. 

“ Well, Sir, these gentlemen, Mr. Whitworth and Mr. Fawkener, commence 
the negotiation by the offer of three distinct propositions, each of them better 
than the other, and accompany it with an expression somewhat remarkable, 
namely, that this negotiation is to be as unlike all the others as possible, and 
to be ‘ founded in perfect candour.’ To prove this, they submit at once to 
the Russian Ministers ‘ all that their instructions enable them to propose.’ 
Who would not have imagined, according to the plain import of these words, 
that unless the Empress had assented to one of these propositions, all 
amicable interposition would have been at an end, and war the issue } The , 
‘ perfect candour’ promised in the beginning of their note, leads them to 
declare explicitly that unless the fortifications of Oczakow are razed, or the 
Turks arc allowed as an equivalent to keep both the banks of the Dniester, 
the allies cannot propose any terms to them. What answer do they receive ? 

unequivocal rejection of every one of their propositions ; accompanied, 
however, with a declaration, to which I shall soon return, that the navigation 
of that river shall be free to all the world, and a reference to those maxims of 
policy which have invariably actuated the Empress of Russia in her inter- 
course witli'^neutral nations, whose commerce she has at all times protected 
and encouraged. With this declaration the Britisli Plenipotentiaries declare 
themselves perfectly contented : nay, more, they engage that if the ’J urks 
should refuse these conditions, and continue obstinate longer than four 
months, the allied Courts ‘ will abandon the termination of the war to the 
events it may produce.’ And here ends for ever all care for the Ottoman 
Empire, all solicitude about the balance of power. The right honourable 
gentleman will interpose no farther to save either, but rests the whole of a 
measure, once so indispensable to our safety, upon this doubtful issue, whether 
^ the Turks will accept, in December, those very terms which, in July, the 
British Ministc?rs could not venture to propose to them ! 

“ Sir, we may look in vain to the events of former times for a disgrace 
•parallel to that w^hich wc have sufiered. Louis the Fourteenth, a monarcli 
often named in our debates, and whose reign exhibits more than any other 
the extremes of prosperous and of adverse fortune, never, in the midst of his 
most humiliating distresses, stooped to so despicable a sacrifice of all that 
can be dear to man. The War of the Succession,^ unjustly begun by him, 

* The wiir of the Spanish succession occasioned considerable changes in the 
political state of Europe. Charles II,, King of Spain, son of Philip IV,, w as without 
issue or brothers. The Dauphin was the son of his elder sistcT, Maria Theresa, and 
Louis XIV. ; but a solemn renunciation of Miiria Dieresa’s claim to the throne of 
Spain had been exacted from herself find Louis on their maiTiago, and this renuncia- 
tion had been confirmed by the Cortes. Margaret Theresa, the younger sister of 
Charles II., had married the Emperor Leopold I., and had left an only daught^jr, 
Maria Antoinette, wife of Maximilian, Elector of fiavaria, and mother of Joseph 
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had reduced his power, had swallowed up his armies and his navies, had 
desolated his provinces, had drained his treasures, and deluged the earth 
with the blood of the best and' most faithful of his subjects. Exhausted by 

Ferdiiiand, Electoral Prinse of Bavaria. On her espousal with Maximilian, Maria 
Antoinette had been induced by her father to renounce her claim t6^the Spanish 
succession ; but this renunciation was never ratified by the Cortes. By his third wife, 
Eleanor of Neuburgh, Leopold had two sons, the Arclidukes Joseph and Chtxrles ; he 
destined the elder for the imperial throne and the States of Austria, and the younger 
for thn Sjjanish monarchy. In the previous generation, Louis XIV. ivas the son of 
the eldest daughter of Philip III., King of Spain, and aunt of Charles II. ; Leojiold 
was the son of the second daughter. Tlie three principal pretenders to the throne of 
Spain were : 1, The Dauphin of Prance; 2. Joseph Ferdinand, the Electoral Prince; 
and 3. the Emperor Leopold. ITieir different claims having excited apprehensions of 
a general war, an arrangement was concluded on the 11th of October, 1698, which 
bears the name of the First Partition Treaty, between I<ouis XIV., William III., and 
the United Provinces, for securing Spain, the Netherlands, and the colonial posses- 
sions, to the Prince of Bavaiia ; Naples and the IVo Sicilies, with the rest of the 
Spanish dominions in Italy, and the Province of Ouipuscoa, to the Daiiphtn ; and the 
Duchy of Milan to the Archdiike Charles, the Emperor I.eopold’s second son, 
disclosure of this treaty excited strong indignation at Madrid, and Charles resolved to 
nominate his successor. Accordingly, on the 28th of November, 1698, be made awdll, 
by which he bequeathed all his dominions to th(‘ Prince of Bavaria ; hut this dispo- 
sition w'as shortly afterwards defeated by the death of that prixice, the 6th of 
February, 1699. Another partition treaty was then concluded by the same parties as 
those to the fh-st, by W'hich the Archduke Charles was to have Spain, the Netherlands, 
and the colonial posscvssions ; and the Dauphin, in addition to the share assigned to 
him by the former treaty, the Milanese, or I^orraine and Bar, as an equivalent. It 
was likewise stipulated, that the cirowm of Spain was not to be miited either with that 
of France or the Empire. When the Second Partition Treaty was made knomi at 
Madrid, it excited a still greater sensation than the first had done. By a series of 
intrigues and artifices, Charles II. was induced to make another will, recognising the 
rights of Maria Theresa, his older sister, and declaring, that as the renunciation of that 
princess had been made solely to prevent the union of the kingdoms of France and 
Spain, that motive coiised on transferi’ing the Spanish monarchy to one of the younger^ 
sons of the Dauidiiii ; and he accordingly nominated Philip, Duke of Anjou, the 
Dauplxin’s second son, his solo successor to the Spanish dominions. Should the 
Duke of Anjou die without issue, or inherit the P’reneh crown, tlie Duke de Beni was^ 
to succeed on the same conditions ; and after him or his posterity, tlie Si>anish 
territories wtTe cntiiiled on the Archduke Cliarles, on the same terms, to prevent the 
union of the crowns of Spain and the Panpire ; and finally, on the Duke of Savoy and 
his issue. Charles II. died on the 1st of November, 1700. I*hilix) of Anjou thereupon 
took possession of the throne of Spain as Philij) V., and his title was acknowledged by 
William III. On the death of James II., Louis XTV, recognised his son, the Prince 
of Wtiles, as his successor, and tluis committed a breach of the treaty of liyswick, by 
which he had expressly acknowledged the title of William III. as King of England. 
'Fhis proceeding on the part of Louis caused mucli resentment in this country ; and 
the two Houses of Parliament, which had hitherto shown much reluctance to join 
Austria and the States in their hostilities against the Bourbons, now no longer 
hesitated to give their hearty concurrence to the Grand Alliance. Ihe result of the 
w'ar of the Spanish succession was, that Louis XIV. succeeded in establishing *a 
Bburbon dynasty in Spain.— Coxe’s Hist, of the House of Austria, chap. Ixvii. and 
Ixviii. Koch’s Revolutions, 
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his various calamities, he oifered at one time to his enemies to relinquish all 
the 6bjects for which he had begun the vvar :"*^ that proud monarch sued for 
peace, and was content to receive it from our inoderution. Hut when it was 
made a condition of that peace that he should turn his arms against his 
grandson, and compel him by force to relinquish the throne of Sjiain — 
humbled, erihausted, conquered as he was. misfortune had not yet bowed his 
spirit to conditions so hard as these. We know the event : he persisted still 
in the war, until the folly and wickedness of Queen Auae\s Ministers enabled 
him to conclude the peace of IJtrecht.f on terms considerably less disadvan- 
tageous even than those which he had himself proposed. And shall we, Sir, 
the pride of our age, the tenor of Europe, submit to this humiliating sacri- 
lice of our honour ? Have we suffered a defeat at Blenheim ? Shall we, 
with our increasing provSperit.y, our widely- diffused capital, our navy, the just 
subject of our common exultation, our overflowing coffers, that enable us to 
give back to the people what, in the hour of calamity, we were compelled to 
take from them ; flushed with a recent triumph over Spain, and yet more 
than all, while our old rival and enemy is incapable of disturbing us, shall it 
h^for us to yield to what France disdained in the hour of her sharpest 
distress, and exhibit ourselves to the world the solo example in its annals of 
■such an abject and pitiful degradation r 

But geiTtlemcn inform us now, in justification, as 1 suppose they mean 
it, of all these measures, that to effect a peace between Russia and the Forte 
M'us only the ostensible cause of our armament, or at least not the sole cause ; 
and that Ministers were under some apprehension l(\st the Emperor, if the 
allies were to disarm, should insist on better terms from the Turks tlian he 
had agreed to accept by the convention of Reich enbach. Tliis I cannot 
believe. When his Majesty sends a message to inform his Parliament that 
he thinks it necessary to arm for a specific purpose, I cannot supjmse that a 
faLsehoud has been put into his Majesty’s mouth ; and tiiat the armament 
which he proposes as neccwssary for one purjK).>e is intended for another. If 

♦ At ono time liouis consented to abandon the interests of liis son Pliilip. 

f The treaty of ITti eeht was concluded in April 171 -b at the termination of the war 

the Spanish succession. One of the fundamental clauses in this treaty is that by 
which it is provided that, the ( h-owns of l'’rance and Spain never should he united, 'fo 
effect this, Philip of Anjou , for himself and his dcseondaiits lor ever, I'onmdly re- 
iioimced all right to the ('rown of France, while his brother Charles, Duke de Herri, 
and his grand-uncle Philip, Dakt* of Orleans, brother of ] <ouis the Fourteenth, did the 
same in regard to the Spanish monarchy. Failing the deseemlants of Philip V., the 
Spanish snecession was secured to the Duke of Savoy, his male dt'sr-endants, and the 
other princes of his family, to the exclusion of the French princes. P>y this treaty, 
likewise, Spain was shorn of its most valuable dci)endonei«\s, Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, 
and the Low Countries ; besides Gibraltiu: and Mhiorca, vvhich had been conquered by 
England during the war, and were noAV ceded to her. It was agreed that the fortifica- 
tions at Dunkirk should be seized. France also ceded to England her possessions of 
Nova Scotia, Hudson’s Bay, and Newfoundland; and all the ])owers recognised the 
title of Queen Anne to the throne of Flngland, and the Protestant succession to h^r 
Crown. — Koch’s Revolutions, 
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the right honourable gentleman shall tell me that although the war between 
Russia and the Porte was the real cause of equipping the armament, yet that 
being once equipped, it was wise to keep it up when no longer wanted on 
that account, because the Emperor seemed inclined to depart from the con- 
vention of Reichenbach ; then I answ'cr, that it was his duty to have come 
with a second meswsage to Parliament, expressly stating this new<object, with 
the necessary information, to enable the House to judge of its propriety. 

“ Another of the arguments for continuing the armament after the object 
was relinquished, is, that Russia might have insisted on harder terms, not 
conceiving herself bound by offers which we had refused to accept. I per- 
fectly agree with gentlemen tliat after the repeated offer of those terms on 
the part of Russia, and the rejection of them by us, the Empress was not 
bound to adhere to them in all possible events and contingencies. If the war 
had continued, she would have had a right to further indemnifications for the 
expense of it. But was it not woi*th the Ministers while to try the good 
faith of the Empress of Russia after she had so solemnly pledged herself to 
all Europe that she \vould not rise in her demands ? The experiment would 
have been made with little trouble ; by the simple expedient of sending a 
messenger to ask the question. The object of this armament would have 
suffered little by the delay, as an answer from the Russian Court might have 
been had in five or six weeks. Was it reasonable in Ministe*>s to suppose 
that because, in (ho early part of the negotiation, the Empress had shown so 
much regard to us as actually to give up whatever pretensions she had 
formed to other provinces of the Turkish Empire, solely with the view of 
obtaining our concurrence to the principle on which she offered to make 
peace, she would revert to those very pretensions the instant she had 
obtained that concurrence on our part, for the benefit of which she had 
sacrificed them ? Surely, as 1 have said, it was worth while to make the 
experiment: but simple and obvious as this w^as, a very different course was 
adopted. Oczakow, indeed, was relinquished before the armament began, as 
we may find by comparing the date of the press -warrants with that of the 
Duke of Leeds's resignation. As soon as the King's message was delivered 
to Parliament a messenger was despatched to Berlin with an intimation of thfi 
resolution to arm. Ihis, perhaps, was rashly done ; as they might have 
foreseen that the measure would probably meet with opposition, and much 
time could not have been lost by waiting the event of the first debate. No 
sooner was the division known, than a second messenger was sent off* to 
overtake and stop the despatches of the first ; and this brings me to another 
argument, which I confess appears to me very unlikely to help them out. 
They tell us that the^ King of Prussia having armed in consequence of our 
assurances of support, we could not disarm before we knew the sentiments of 
the Court of Berlin, without the imputation of leaving our ally in the lurch. 
Did we wait for the sentiments of that Court to determine whether Oczakow 
was to be given up or not } Sir, when that measure was resolved upon the 
right honourable gentleman actually had abandoned his ally ; and that such 
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was the general sense of the Court of Berlin, I believe can be testified by 
every Englishman who was there at the time. No sooner did the second 
messenger arrive and the contents of his despatches become known, than a 
most general indignation arose against the conduct of the right honourable 
gentleman ;,and I am well enough informed on the subject to slate to this 
House tha# not an Englishman could show his face in that capital, without 
exposing himself to mortification, perhaps to insult, 

“ But, Sir, between the *2 8th of March, when the message was brought 
down to this House, and the 2nd or 3rd of May, when the second messenger 
was despatched with the news that Ministers had abandoned the object of it, 
the armament could not have been materially advanced. Why, then, was it 
persisted in ? The right honourable gentleman cannot argue that he kept up 
the armament in compliance with his engagements with Prussia, when the 
armament, in fact, did not exist, and when it had been begun but four or 
five days previous to his renouncing the object of it. That could not have 
been his motive. What, then, was the motive ? Why, that he was too 
l^oud to own his error, and valued less the money and tranquillity of the 
people than the appearance of firmness, when he had renounced the reality. 
False shame is the parent of many crimes. By false shame a man may be 
tempted to commit a murder, to conceal a robbery. Influenced by this false 
shame the Ministers robbed the people of their money, the seamen of their 
liberty, their families of support and protection, and all this to conceal that 
they had undertaken a system which was not fit to be pursued. If they say 
that they did this, apprehensive that without the terror of an armament 
Russia would not stand to the terms which they had refused to accept, they 
do no more than acknowledge that by the insolence of their arming, and the 
precipitancy of their submission, they had eitlier so provoked her resent- 
ment, or excited her contempt, that she would not even condescend 
to agree to her own propositions when approved by them. But, how'ever 
they might have thought her disposed to act on this subject, it was at least 
their duty to try wdietlier such would have been her conduct or not. 

^ To prove that the terms to wliich they agreed at last were the same with 
•those they before rejected, all I feel it necessary for me to observe is, that 
the free navigation of the river Dniester, the only novelty introduced into 
them, was implied in proJ>osing it as a boundary ; for it is a wxdl-known rule 
that the boundary between two powers must be as free to the one as to the 
other. True, says the minister, but w^e have got the free navigation for the 
subjects of other powers, particularly for those of Poland. If this be an 
advantage, it is an advantage he has gained by concession ; for if he had not 
agreed that the river should be the boundary, the navigation would not have 
been free. The Turks would have offered no such stipulation had they been 
put in possession of both the banks ; besides which, as a noble duke, whom I 
have already quoted, well observed, it is an advantage, whatever may be its 
value, which can subsist only in time of peace. It is not, I suppose, imaginqd 
that navigation will be free in time of war. They have then got nothing that 
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deserves the name of a ‘ modificution,' a term, I must here observe, the use 
of which is not justified even by the original memorial, where the sense is 
more accurately expressed by the French \Vord ‘ radoucisseraent.’ Was it, 
then, for some radouclssement that they continued their armament? Was it 
to tsay to the Empress, when they had conceded everything, ‘ Wc\have given 
you all you asked ; give us something that we may hold out to <fhe public, 
something that w'e may use against the minority ; that minority whom w'e 
have endeavoured to represent as your allies. We have sacrificed our allies, 
the Turks, to you ; you can do no less than sacrifice your allies, the minority, 
to us?' If I had been to advise the Empress on the subject, I would have 
counselled her ; Grant the British Minister something of this sort. I would 
even have advised her to raze the fortifications of Oczakow, if he had in- 
sisted on it ; 1 would have appealed from lier policy to her generosit}^ and 
said, Grant him tliis as an apology, for he stands much in need of it. His 
whole object was to aj)pear to gain something, no matter what, by con- 
tinuing the armament, and even in tliis last pitiful and miserable object he 
has failed. 

• r 

“ If, after all, I ask whether these terms are contiuned in the peace that 
wc have concluded for the Turks, or rather wliich th<; Turlcs concluded for 
themselves, the answer is, ‘ Wo have no authentic copy of it.’ Is this wliat 
wc have got by our arms, by distressing our commerce, dragging^'our seamen 
from (heir homes and occupations, and squandering our money ? Is this the 
efficacy of our interference and the triumjih of our wisdom and our firmness ? 
The Turks have at length concluded a j»eace, of whicli they do not even 
condescend to favour us with a copy, so that we know what it is only by report; 
and the balance of power in Euro})!?, lately in so much danger, and of so much 
importance, is left for them to settle without consulting us ! Is it for this 
that w'e employ such men as Mr. Fawkener and Mr. AVhitworth ? They were 
Sfiut to negotiate for the materials of a speech, and failed. But what are the 
complaints that private fidendship has a right to make compared with those 
of an insulted public? Half a million of money is spent, the people alarmed 
and interrupted in their proper pursuits by the apprehension of a war, and 
for what? For the restoration of Oczakow ? No ; Oczakow is not restored.* 
To save the Turks from being too much humbled ? No ; tliey are now in a 
worse situation than they would have been had w6* never armed at all. If 
Kussia had persevered in that system of encroachment of which she is 
accused, we could, as I observed before, then have assisted them unembar- 
ravssed. We arc now tied down by treaties and fettered by stipulations; we 
have even guaranteed to Russia what we before said it would be unsafe for 
the Turks to yield, and dangerous to the peace of Europe for Russia to 
possess. This is %vhat the public have got by the armament. What, then, 
WHvS the private motive? 

* Scilicet, ut Turno contingat regia coiijux, 

' Nos, animie viles, inhumata inflctaque turba, 

Sternainur canipis.’ 
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The Minister gained, or thought lie was to gain, an excuse for his rashness 
and misconduct, and to purchase this excuse were the public money and 
the public quiet wantonly sacrificed. There are some effects, to combine 
which with their causes, it is almost sufficient to drive men mad. That the 
pride, the folly, the presumption, of a single person shall be able to involve 
a whole people in wretchedness and disgrace, is more than philosophy can 
teach mortal patience to endure. Here are the true weapons of tlie enemies 
of our constitution ! Here may we search for the source of those seditious 
Nvri tings, meant either to weaken our attachment to the constitution, by 
depreciating its value, or that loudly tell us we have no constitution at all. 
We may blame, we may reprobate, such doctrines ; but while we furnish 
those who circulate them with arguments such as these — while the example 
of this day shows us to what degree the fact is true, we must not wonder if 
the purposes they are meant to answer be but too successful. They argue, 
that a constitution cannot be right where such things are possible ; much 
less so wh.en they are practised without punishment. This, Sir, is a serious 
K*^^^lcction to every man 'aho loves the constitution of England. Against the 
vain theories of men who project fhndainenlal alterations upon grounds of 
mere speculative ohjc'ction, I can easih" defend it: but when they recur to 
those facts, and show me how we may be doomed to all the horrors of war 
by the caprice of an individual, who will not even condescend to explain his 
reasons, 1 can only fly to tliis House, and exhort you to rouse from your 
lethargy of confidence into the active mistrust and vigilant control which 
your dutj" and your office point out to you. 

“ Without recurring to the dust to which the Minister has been humbled, 
and the dirt he lias been dragged through, if we ask for wliat the peace of 
the public has been disturbed — for what that man is pressed and dragged 
like a felon to a service tliat should he honourable ? We must he answered. 
For some three-quarters of a mile of territory on the banks of the Dniester ! 
.^In the name of all we value, give us, when such instances arc quoted in 
derogation of our constitution, some right to c'in.s\ver, that tliese arc not its 
principles, hut the monstrous abuses intruded into its ])ractice. Let it not 
*be said, that because the executive po\ver, for an adequate and evident cause, 
may adopt measures that require expense without consulting Parliament, we 
are to convert tlie exception into the rule; to reverse the principle; and 
that it is now to he assumed that the money of the people may he spent for 
any cause, or for none, without cither submitting tjie exigency to the judg- 
ment of their representatives, or inquiring into it afterwards, unless we can 
make out ground for a criminal charge against the Executive Government. 
Let us disclaim these abuses, and return to the constitution. I am not one 
of those who lay down rules as absolute ; but I maintain the general rule to be, 
that before the public money is vot<;*d away, the occasion that calls for it should 
be fairly stated, for the consideration of those who are the proper guardians 
of the public money. Had the Minister explained his system to Parliamcant 
before he called for money to support it, and had Parliament decided that it 
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was not worth supporting, he would have been saved the mortification and 
disgrace in which his own honour is involved, and by being furnished with a 
just excuse to Prussia for withdrawing from the prosecution of it, have saved 
that of his Sovereign and his country, which he has irrecoverably tarnished^ 
Is unanimity necessary to his plans? He can be sure of it in* no manner, 
unless he explain them to this House, who are certainly much bAter judges 
than himself of the degree of unanimity with which they are likely to be 
received. Why, then, did he not consult us ? Because he had other purposes 
to answer in the use he meant to make of his majority. Had he opened 
himself to the House, and had we declared against him, he might have been 
stopped in the first instance ; had we declared for him, we might have held 
him too firmly to his principle, to suffer his receding from it as he has done. 
Either of these alternatives he dreaded. It was his policy to decline our 
opinions and to exact our confidence ; that thus having the means of acting 
either way, according to the exigencies of his personal situation, he might 
come to Parliament, and tell us what our opinions ought to be ; wjiich set of 
principles would be most expedient to shelter him from inquiry and fre^vn 
punishment. It is for this he comes before us with a poor and pitiful excuse, 
that for want of the unanimity he e.xpected, there was reason to fear, if the 
war should go to a second campaign, that it might be obstructed. Why not 
speak out, and own the real fact ? lie feared that a second cainpaign might 
occasion the loss of his place. Let him keep but bis place, and he cares not 
what else he loses. With other men, reputation and glory are the objects of 
ambition ; power and place are coveted but as the means of obtaining them. 
For the Minister, jiower and place are sufficient of themselves. With them 
he is content ; for them he can calmly sacrifice every proud distinction that 
ambition covets, and every noble prospect to which it points the way. 

“ Sir, there is yet an argument which 1 have not sufficiently noticed. It 
has been said, as a ground for the right honourable gentleman's defence, that 
he was prevented from gaining what he demanded by our opposition, and but^. 
for this, that llussia would have complied, and never w'ould have hazarded a 
war. Sir, I believe the direct contrary, and iny belief is as good as their 
assertion, unless they will give us some proof of its veracity. Until then, I'' 
have a right to ask them. What if liussia had not complied ? Worse and 
worse for him ! He must have gone on redoubling His menaces and expenses, 
the Empress of Russia continuing inflexible as ever, but for the salutary 
opposition which preserved him from his extremity of shame. 1 am not 
contending that armaments are never necessary to enforce negotiation ; but 
it is one, and that not the least, of the evils attending the right honourable 
gentleman’s misconduct, that by keeping up the parade of an armament, 
never meant to be employed, he has in a great measure deprived us of the 
use of this method of negotiating whenever it may be necessary to apply it 
effectually. For if you propose to arm in concert with any foreign power, 
tljat power will answer, ‘ What security can you give me that you will perse- 
vere in that system ? You say, you cannot go to war unless your people are 
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unanimous.’ If you am to negotiate against a foreign power, that power 
will say, ‘ I have only to persist^the British Minister may threaten, but he 
dare not act — he will not hazard the loss of his place by a war/ A right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Dundas), by way of excuse for withholding the 
papers, asked us what foreign power would negotiate with an English 
Cabinet if \heir secrets were likely to be developed and exposed to the idle 
curiosity of a House of Commons ? ‘ Better have no dealings with them at 

all,’ I should answer, ‘ if the right of inquiry into every part of a negotiation 
they think fit, and of knowing why they are to vote the money of their 
constituents, be denied the House of Commons.’ But there is something 
like reason why no foreign power will negotiate with us (and that a much 
better reason than a dread of disclosing their secrets), in the right honourable 
gentleman’s example. I declare, therefore, for the genius of our constitution, 
against the practice of his Majesty’s Ministers. I declare that the duties of 
this House are, vigilance in preference to secrecy, deliberation in preference 
to despatch. Sir, I have given my reasons for supporting the motion of my 
jijnourable fi icnd ; I will listen to the right honourable gentleman’s defence 
with attention, and will retract wherever he shall prove me to be wrong.” 

Mr. Pitt replied to Mr. Fox. In the cour.se of his speech he asserted, that 
“ the division in this country had encouraged the temper of resistance in 
Russia, and* that if to save expense was right, we should liave done so, but 
unfortunately the enemy was encouraged by an opposition, who now took 
merit to themselves for rendering that useless which, but for their efforts, 
would have been attended with success. But he did not envy them their 
triumph ; it was not a triumph over the enemies of their country, but over 
the Council of the King. And now, as he was on the subject of triumph 
and of popularity, he must observe, that if he and liis right honourable friend 
(Mr. Dundas) were to go to the capital of the empire, which opposition had 
thus served, certain he was that they would not be found in any place of 

^ glory between two orators.” Mr. Pitt alluded to the bust of Mr. Fox placed 
by the Empress of Russia between those of Demosthenes and Cicero. As 
soon as Mr. Pitt concluded his speech, 

• Mr. Fox again rose, and said : — “ I do assure tlie House that I mean to 
confine myself strictly to explanation, having heard nothing from the right 
honourable gentleman tb make me retract the censure, which, in my opinion, 
his conduct demands. But 1 wish the House to recollect, that wlien, at the 
beginning of the last session, I asked, for what purpose a part of the armament 
provided against Spain was kept up,^ I w'as told that it arose from the situation 
of Europe, and was necessary for the protection of our homeward-bound 
West India merchantmen : but neither did I then understand, nor from 
anything that fell from me give gentlemen reason to think I understood, that 
force to be destined to act against Russia, The right honourable gentleman’s 
insinuation, therefore, that I knew of and approved the keeping up an 
armament to awe the Empress, is totally void of foundation. With regard 

* Vide fititc, p. 409, note. 
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to what the right honourable gentleman has chosen to., introduce into his 
speech respecting compliments and honours conferred on me by the Empress 
of Hussia, I am ready now and at all times to declare, thiit if any foreign 
sovereign in friendship with this country shall pay me the compliment to 
think well of me, and testify it by those marks of distinction to which the 
right honourable gentleman has alluded, I shall feel myself highly gratified 
by such distinction. With regard to Russia, it has over been my opinion 
that she was the power in Europe (I will scarcely except even Holland) with 
which the cultivation of reciprocal ties of friendship, both commercial and 
political, was most natural and of the greatest consequence to this country. 
For the uniformity of this opinion. Sir, 1 appeal to my whole conduct, 
whether in office or out of it. At the close of the American war I thought 
Russia the powder whose naval force, joined with ours, might effectually 
counterbalance the united navies of the House of Bourbon. The gentlemen 
on the other side have o])])ortunities of knowing to wdiat degree I endea- 
voured to give effect to this opinion. When I was again in officQ I refused 
to concur in remonstrances to the court of Petersburgh against the sciziy:/." 
of the Crimea. I ap{)cal further to the sentiments delivered by me in this 
House, when I added my voice to those of the riglit honourable gentleman's 
supporters in applauding the success of the measures taken to assist the 
Stadtholder in 1787 wdien, in avowing my approbation of w'hat was done, 

I gave as rny princi])al reason for that a))probation the option it placed in our 
power at that moment of forming alliances on the (‘ontinent, which might 
render the advantages we derivc'd from our interference permanent ; and 
when I distinctly named Russia as one of those which it was of the highest 
importance to cultivate. These have ever been my sentiments, and 1 have 
seen nothing in what has recently happened to make me change them.'’ 

The question being put on Mr. Whitbread’s first resolution, viz. “ That 
no arrangement respecting Oezakow and its district appears to have been 
capable of affocling the political or commercial interests of this country, so^, 
as to justify any ho.stile interference on the |>art: of Great Britain between 
Russia and tlie Porte,’’ it was negatived. On the second resolution, “ That 
the interference of Great Britain for the purpose of preventing the cession of' 
the said fortress and its district to the Empress of Russia, has been wholly 
unsuccessful,” the previous question was put and"" carried. On the third, 

That his Majesty's Ministers, in endeavouring, by moans of an armed 
force, to compel the Empress of Russia to abandon her claim to Oczakow 
and its district, and in continuing an armament after the object for which it 
was proposed had been relinquished, have been guilty of gross misconduct, 
tending to incur unnecessary expenses and to diminish the influence of the 
British nation in Europe,” the House divided : — Yeas, 116 ; Noes, 244. It 
was therefore rejected. 


* Vide ante, p. 298, note. 
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Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

April 2. The repeated discussions which had taken place in Parliament 
in former j^ears relative to the slave-trade, together with the printed evidence, 
which had been very generally circulated, had excited great interest upon the 
subject throughout the kingdom ; and no fewer than five hundred and 
nineteen petitions, all praying for the total abolition of this infamous traffic,^^ 
were presented to the House of Commons in the early part of the present 
session.! On the 2nd of April, the House resolved itstdf into a committee of 
the whole House on the African Slave-trade, at the instance of Mr. Wilber- 
force, who moved, at the close of a most able speech, “ That it is the opinion 
of this committee that the trade carried on by British subjects for the purpose 
of obtaining slaves on the coast of Africa, ought to be abolished.'’ He said 
that, if he carried his motion, he should follow it up by another, That the 
Chairman be directed to move the House for leave to bring in a bill for the 
abolition pf the slave-trade.” Mr. Baillie, agent for Grenada, Mr. Vaughan, 
J\Jr. Jenkinson, and Colonel Tarlcton, opjm.sed the motion, and asserted the 
propriety of the slave-trade from a variety of considerations : it had been 
long authorized, they maintained, by the British Legislature as indispensably 
necessary for the preservation of the islands. The evidence that had been 
produced against it was partial and ill-founded. Were it to be abolished the 
nation would be a loser annually by tbe diminution of six millions taken 
b-oin the worth of manufactures exported and of shipping constructed. This 
country was not, therefore, to be exposed to such a calamity, in com])lianco 
with petitions which, however numerons, procecaled mostly from inex])e- 
rienced individuals, many of whom wore raw youths and persons compelled 
by indigence to set their names to them, in hope of reward. The motion 
was warmly supported by Mr. Henry Thornton, Mr. .Montagu, Mr. Whitbread, 
and Mr. Pitt. Mr. Whitbread particularly distinguished himself by the 
^energy and animation of his remarks. ‘‘It was the necessary quality of 
despoti.sm,” he said, “ to corrupt and vitiate the heart ; and thi* moral evils 
of this system were still more to he dreaded tlian the political. No mildness 
in practice could make that to be riglit which was fundamentally wrong. 
Nothing could make him give his assent to tluj original sin of delivering man 
over to the despotism of man. It was too degrading to see, not the produce 
of human labour, but man himself made the object of trade. In the sale of 
plantations slaves were occasionally mentioned as ‘ damaged goods an 
expres.sion so degrading proved, at the same time, how ill they had been 

* Only four petitions were prcsontetl against total abolition. 

t A pamphlet, coiitainiiig portions of tlie evidence whitli liad bctai given before the 
Privy Council, and before l*arliaiiient, accompanied with a recoiniuciidation to abstain 
from West India sugar and rum, was ably compiled and i)rofusely circulated, and its 
effect was prodigious. Individuals of all ranks, religions, and parties, adopted the re- 
solution. Three hundred thousand per.sons renounced the use of sugar. — Adolphi^is’s 
Hist, of the Keigu of Geo. III. vol. v, p. 97. 
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treated, how exhausted and worn down by hard toil and its natural effects, 
sickness and infirmities.’* Mr. Dundas, who had recently been advanced to 
the office of Secretary of State by the resignation of the Duke of Leeds, 
after a speech recommending to the House the adoption of a middle and 
moderate plan, such as would reconcile the interests of the*West India 
Islands with the eventual abolition of the trade, moved that the word 

gradually ” be inserted before the word “ abolished ” in the motion. This 
amendment was supported by Mr. Addington, the Speaker, who suggested 
the propriety of encouraging, by means of dissimilar duties, the increased 
importation of females. 

Mr. Fox said, “ That although what had fallen from one right honour- 
able gentleman must carry with it more weight than anything he could 
offer on the subject, yet he had heard it with infinite uneasiness instead 
of any satisfaction, and ho could not but observe that he had never 
felt a more severe, nay, ho might say, a more efficacious resistance to his 
honourable friend’s motion. Without questioning the sincerity of the right 
honourable gentleman, something had been said so highly mischievous, and 
something so much more like a foundation had been laid, not only for 
permitting for years to come, but sufiering that detestable traffic to continue 
perhaps for ever, that he could not but plainly state the grounds^upon which 
he acted in a business so truly important. He deprecated in strong terms 
every deception and delusion upon the country ; and he conceived that 
to be delusive and deceptive, though perhaps not meant to be so, which 
prevented the committee from seeing the business in its true light ; from 
seeing what alone was and must be the question — Whether that exe- 
crable traffic, the slave-trade, was fit to be continued, or ought to be 
abolished ? The two right honourable gentlemen wlio spoke last called 
themselves ‘ moderate men but he neither felt nor wished to feel anything 
like moderation upon this subject. He considered the idea of continuing the 
slave-trade as nothing else than the idea of continuing the encouragement of 
the crimes of robbery and murder, and those under circumstances of per- 
petration the most flagitious and atrocious. The mention of moderation in * 
the case before them reminded him of a passage in Middleton’s Life of 
Cicero ; the translation, though deficient, w^as equally applicable to his 
present purpose ; the passage was, ‘ to enter into a man’s house, and kill 
him, his wife, and family, in the night, is certainly a most heinous crime, and 
deserving of death ; but to break open his house, to murder him, his wife, 
and all his children, in the night, may be still very right, provided it be done 
with moderation.’ If any idea could be more absurd than that which he 
had just mentioned, it was that of the slave-trade being carried on in 
moderation. If to break into a single house, and rob and murder a single 
family, could not be done in moderation, with what moderation could a 
whole country be pillaged and destroyed ? The question,” he said, 
“ was one of simple justice : it was only whether they should authorize by 
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law, respecting Africa, the commission of crimes for which, in this cauntr}% 
they would be liable to incur the severest penalties, and even to forfeit their 
lives in the most ignominious manner ? Bad as was the proposition, he 
should have liked it better had it been more specific.’^ Mr. Fox noticed the 
terms in which the trade had been reprehended by the two last right 
honourable ^gentlemen who had spoken, and asked, “ Where was the proof 
that they would ever vote for the abolition of it ? He challenged them to 
produce arguments in support of the traffic, if any could be urged in support 
bf a traffic so execrable, and to show how a law could be tolerated which was 
diametrically opposite to all law whatever ? For his part he was equally an 
enemy to all their regulations— regulations as disgraceful as they would be 
impotent ! The right honourable gentleman who led the way in this new 
plan of moderation, proposed that hereditary slaver}' should be abolished. 
But the mode was curious : the child was to be freeborn, instructed in the 
principles of freedom, for he was to be instructed in the duties of religion, 
which iiicplcated a rational freedom, and when these principles might be 
at^pposed to have taken root, he was to pay for those principles by becoming 
a slave. Such were the charms of liberty, that the very idea of attaining 
it one day or other sweetened the nauseous draught of slavery. But that 
a person should purchase slavery at the expense of freedom, was inverting 
the order of* things indeed ! 

“ The other right honourable gentleman (the Speaker) proposed that a 
premium should be allowed for the transportation of females. Was the 
kidnapper to be encouraged to lay the snare for the unsuspecting maid, to 
snatch her from the arms of her lover or her parents, or to transfer the 
mother from the embraces of her spouse to the arms of him between whom 
and herself there could be no attachment but that sympathy which arose 
from captivity ? He should like to see the clause by which this inhuman 
measure was to be presented to the Parliament of England. He should like 
i,to see the man with a mind capable of conceiving words to frame such a 
clause. Was there a gentleman in the House bold enough to support it } 
For the honour of Parliament he hoped that there was no such man. 

* “ When he considered that the present was not a question of moderation, 

but of justice, he expressed his surprise that gentlemen should entertain 
the smallest hesitation.'^ The right honourable the Speaker had very laud- 
ably reprobated the trade with the utmost abhorrence ; but had, neverthe- 
less, refused to support the original motion. Did the vote to which they 
were called pledge them to any particular system of abolition ? No. Then 
why not pass the resolution now, and object to and amend any future 
motion ? ” 

Mr. Fox exposed in the same masterly way the regulations of Mr. Dundas, 

who wished to begin by emancipation, instead of abolishing the trade ; who 
called a mere regulation of trade an invasion of property ; and who himself 
proposed the very extinction of that property in the first instance. Qne 
honourable gentleman — the only one who had acted with fairness on that 
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side — had declared that he resisted those who condemned the trade, and 
that he thought that it ought to go on. In fact, those who had spoken most 
directly against the abolition had conceded in substance, though not 
perhaps in words, as much as those who were for gradually abolishing the 
trade. One honourable, gentleman had declared it to be his intention 
gradually to abolish it, by ameliorating the state of the negroes, and thus 
rendering it unnecessary. The honourable mover of the business, however, 
had said, with m\ich more wisdom and practicability, ‘ I will gradually 
produce the abolition of slavery by immediately abolishing the trade. I will 
continue to promote my plan till the object shall be accomplished.’ With 
respect to infringement of private property, they surely,” Mr. Fox said, 

“ might prohibit the commission of crimes without thereby being chargeable 
with taking away the property of the West Indians, which certainly it was 
not their intention to do. Ho condemned and ridiculed the idea of the 
children of slaves being born free, and then serving ten or fifteen years to 
requite their masters for the expense of their education, and, after that 
becoming free in fact. Could any man imagine that a person was betfeoi* 
qualified to enjoy freedom after a servitude of so long a period than if he 
had continued free from his birth ? 

“ ‘ Oh ! but,’ say the advocates for continuing the trade, ‘ we do not mean 
to urge the question chiefly on tliesc grounds. We talk of the impolicy of 
renouncing the measure wlien it will imiriedia{.ely be adopted by some other 
European power.’ With respect to the probability of otlicr nations supplying 
the islands with slaves, clear he was that it had better be done by any nation 
tlian by this. He would rather that the colonies should be supplied by all 
the nations in Europe, than that the British name .should be sullied by such 
abominable practices. It was begun to be seen,” Mr. Fox observed, “ that 
the trade was inconsistent with justice. An honourable gentleman who bad 
spoken early in the debate (Mr. Baillio) hud acknowledged that many 
enormities subsisted, and were proved by the evidence ; but he had asked^ 
would it be fair to take the character of this country from the records of the 
Old Bailey ? He was not at all surprised that when the subject was 
mentioned the Old Bailey should recur to the honourable gentleman’s" 
recollection. The honourable gentleman had, however, forgotten the essential 
difference between the two cases. When they learned from the Old Bailey 
records, that crimes had been committed in this country, they at the same 
time learned that they were punished with transportation and death : Svhen 
they hoard of crimes committed in the slave-trade, they found them passed 
over with impunity, or the objects even of reward. There had been an 
accusation urged again.st the committee which sat in the Old Jewry, for 
having distributed copies of the evidence. He had the honour to be one of 
that com mittee^ though, perhaps, from some other avocations, not a very 
constant attendant, and his advice had ever been to distribute them as 
largely as could be done ; for he heartily wished that there should not be a 
man in the nation who could read but should see the evidence before the 
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House, since he was sure that it would produce on the country that efftet 
which he trusted it would ultimately have on the House of Commons, anti 
ensure the immediate abolition of the trade. It had by some been objected 
that part of the evidence was given by poor people. He knew' not that 
poverty and veracity were incoihpatible. At least the evidence of the poor 
\vas as gooc\ as that of the correspondents whose letters had been read by 
his honourable friend (Colonel Tarleton), wdio had acknowledged that he did 
not know who his correspondents were. He noticed the mention made of 
Lords 'Rodney and Macartnc3\ Admirals Edwards and Arbuthnot, &c., wdio, 
he observed, had spoken of the West Indies only, and could have no other 
knowledge of the slave-trade tlian that which might be obtained from a 
perusal of the evidence. All that they had said had been merely negative, 
whereas the evidence of the other per.sons, less affluent, perhaps, and less 
dignified, w^as positive and nncontradicted. As to the mode of procuring 
slaves, even the honourable colonel had not said that there was anything 
like fairness in it ; in his mind, the least disreputable way of accounting 
for the supply would be to represent them as having been lc\gally convicted 
of crimes. If, however, the number should prove it to be impossible that 
thc)'^ all could have been convicted of crimes, tlmt pretence must fall to the 
ground. The wliole number he stated to be above eighty tlioiisand annually ! 
Could such numbor be su]>po.sed to be convicts ? And even were that the 
case, it could not but be considered as rather condescending in this country, 
and rather new also, to take (tn itself (he task of transporting convicts from 
other parts of the world, and those parts barbarous ! Were France or S])aiti 
to proffer such an office to this country, tliey would scarcely know what 
terms were adequate to express their sense of the insult ; but from the ])etty 
states of Africa they accepted it with satisfaction and pleasure ! As for 
the .specific crimes of which tlio negroes were convicted, witchcraft especially, 
they entertained so sacred a horror of them, that being unable to find objects 
at home, they made, as it wxtc, a crusade to Africa, to express their 
%idignation at the sin. With respect to adultery, to be sure, they did not go 
to Africa because the crime was not to be met with in this country : their 
• aversion, however, to that crime was such, that though it might, he thought 
somewhat severe, le.st it should escape punishment, they degraded themselves 
into executioners — of soxlespicablc a nature must be tlie be.st possible defence 
of which that execrable traffic would admit ! 

Last session we were cajoled and taught to believe that something 
would be early brought forward. Had we not passed a year, and nothing 
had been done ? Were we to be still deluded and betrayed ? All our 
promises were vanished into smoke and air, and the Africans continued to be 
oppressed, plundered, and murdered. It was exceedingly hard that because 
we suffered our credulity to be imposed on last session, we should this day 
be insulted by a similar mode of subterfuge. Why was not the system of 
moderation proposed then ? Why were we not entertained by the proposition 
for a gradual abolition ? He feared that, had not the question been renewed, 
this measure of gradual abolition would never liave been mentioned.” 
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Mr. Fox then proceeded to a statement of facts. “ In one part of the 
evidence they found that a well-known black trader brought a girl to a 
slave-ship for sale ; some persons afterwards went on board and discovered 
the girl ; they learned who the trader was that sold her, and went and 
carried him to the ship and sold him for a slave. ‘ What ! ’ 8£ii,d the trader, 

‘ do you buy me, grand trader ?’ ‘ Yes,’ replied the captain, ‘ I will buy you 

or any one else ; if they will sell you, I will purchase you.’ On the first 
view of this fact, it appeared to be a piece of most bare-faced villany ; but 
on examining the subject it would be seen that what had happened in that 
case w^as, and ever muvSt be, the common and ordinary conduct that resulted 
from the very nature of the trade. How could the captain know or decide 
who was the real owner of the girl ? He had given the same answer in 
that case as he must give in every instance, namely, ‘ I cannot know who 
has a right to sell ; it is no afiiiir of mine ; I cannot enter into these con- 
troversies. If any man offers me a slave, my rule is to buy him, and ask no 
questions.* That such was the method of carrying on that execrable traffic, 
and that perpetual wars were created for the purpose of sup'plying the 
European slave-trade, were indisputable facts ; and he challenged any man 
to controvert them.'* 

He then called the attention of the committee to what had happened in 
the river Cameroon. “ That afiair,” he said, “ came out upd-n an action 
tried in the Court of Common Pleas, on the 1st of March last, before 
Lord Chief J ustice Loughborough. It was breJught by one Macdowal against 
Gregson and Co., for wages due to the plaintiff. The facts were directly in 
issue, so that the committee, by a strange fortuity of events, had a judicial 
proof of the whole transaction ; containing, among others, the following 
important circumstances : — A chieftain, of the name of Quarmo, who meant 
to execute his revenge upon the slave-captain for the savage violence that he 
had before committed, went to him and said, ‘ I want to go up the country 
to make trade, will you help me by giving me some arms and gunpowder ? ’ 
The proposal was directly agreed to. Had the chief meant to deceive th^ 
captain when he made this proposition, he would have used some sort of art, 
and not have offered a proposition so extraordinary that it would alarm the. 
captain’s suspicions. He would have mentioned some reason for his pro- 
position that was common and natural; his plea,* therefore, of borrowing 
arms to make trade (that is, war for trade) was the natural plea, and there- 
fore succeeded. It was so usual that the captain immediately consented, 
as it were through habit, to grant his requisition, which he himself declared 
he had often granted before ; and through the success of this fraud his 
destruction was accomplished ! In short, he again and again called on any 
man to show how the trade could be carried on but by such means as those, 
for which, if a man were to practise them in this country, he would be 
punished with death. The advocates for the abolition of that abominable 
trade were accused of enthusiasm. Were they, he asked, enthusiasts, or 
fahatics, because they cried, ‘Do not rob, abstain from murder!’ If by the 
term enthusiasm, was meant zeal and warmth, he was free to acknowledge 
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that he was an enthusiast, and his enthusiasm was that zeal and warmth 
which arose from a sense of justice, and was of that kind which made men 
act with energy in a noble cause ; it was a zeal and warmth which he trujfted 
he should always possess, and without which nothing great and praiseworthy 
had ever been effected since the creation of the world. In such energy they 
prided the’^pselves, and gloried. He could not admit of any compromise on 
the subject ; for there could be no compromise between guilt and injustice.’* 

Mr. Fox vindicated Mr. Wilberforce from the charge of unfairness in not 
having expressly stated the full extent of his meaning, and said, that 

though his words had not pointed out immediate abolition, he had openly 
avowed that to be bus intention; and the motion itself was unobjectionable, 
inasmuch as he had assured them, that when he should bring in his bill, he 
should leave it liable to amendment, tboiigh it was reasonable to suppose 
that the honourable gentleman would be disposed to fill up the blanks in the 
manner correspondent to his own ideas. The question then,” Mr. Fox said, 
“was only, whether the House was ready to declare that the slave-trade 
should be abolished at some period or other ; some might be for six years, 
*some for twelve, and others for six months ; but all who were for the abolition 
at all, ought certainly to vote for the motion. When the bill came into the 
committee, any gentleman might move for a short period ; for his part, he 
thought it i)ught to be immediately. Some might think of two, three, six, 
ten, or twenty, ye<ars ; in his mind, it miglit as well be a thousand. Those 
who were against the immediate abolition,” he i*emarked, “ seemed to incline 
to give weight to the majority of last year ; whereas by the means he pro- 
posed, they would put an end to that majority. He had hoped that they 
would have done something even in the smallest degree towards obtaining 
the object; but those hopes had entirely failed. An honourable gentleman 
had said, that they would soon find the trade abolished : he believed so too. 
Petitions had been presented to the House, the prayers of which could not 
be resisted ; and the public, who had been enlightened V)y the evidence, and 
'•by the publications of the society in the Old Jewry, had shown a solicitude 
and zeal on the subject, which could not fail of accomplishing its object. 
^ He was old enough to recollect supporting petitions on a variety of occasions, 
and knew not on what principle they could be spoken of slightingly, unless 
where actual evidence ^^puld be brought of improper practices, such as forged 
names, or of men having been led by fraudulent means to sign them. Of 
this he was certain, that the table was never loaded with petitions but where 
the people of England felt an actual grievance, and where the House ought 
to feel itself bound to give a remedy. 

“ One honourable gentleman had said, he had letters to show that some of 
the petitions contained false names. How did he know but that the letters 
themselves were false } It was absurd to suppose that such a number of 
petitions from all parts of the kingdom could have been fabricated ; if they 
were, why had they not as many fabricated for the preservation of the trade ? 
So they might, the honourable gentleman had said; but the people 'on 
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their side of the question would not condescend to use such means. If any 
slave-traders, or captains, could have been found base enou^jh to sign false 
names to petitions, or to ask others to sign them on false representations, 
they might, the honourable gentleman had said, have had their table covered 
with petitions on their side of the question ; but the reason that they had 
none of their petitions was, that detection would have been cas^. It must 
be equally easy to detect any forgeries that might be committed on the side 
of the question on which he spoke. Gentlemen had said, that there was no 
necjcssity to adopt violent measures on the occasion, for that the slave-trade 
would soon arrive at a natural period by the civilization of the Africans. It 
was, he contended, impossible. As long as that accursed traffic continued, 
there could be no civilization. That was,” Mr. Fox said, “ the very 
refinement of cruelty. They created every kind of Immorality, and rendered 
the people savages, and then said, those men were so savage, that it was 
bettering their condition to transport them as slaves to the West Indies.” 

Mr. Fox mentioned 8t. Domingo and its late disastrous situation.’^' The 
recent unfortunate occurrences there arose from the oppression of their 
masters having rendered the .slaves cruel and ferocious; and he warned tHe" 
committee of the danger of similar events happening in our islands, unless 
the slave-trade were abolished. He took notice of Mr. Long's History of 
Jamaica, in which that gentleman exjjresscs the propriety of piaVaibiting the 
further importation of negroes, inasmuch as almost all the mischiefs com- 
mitted in the islands w’ere committed by the new slaves. The abolition of 
the slave-trade, by rendering the masters more kind in their treatment, 
would not only do away apprehensions of insurrection, but have a further 
good effect on even our own islands ; and when that happy change should 
have arrived, they w^ould,” he observed, “be able to depend on the creole 
blacks for the defence of their cciintry, as much as on the wdiitcs them- 
selve.s. He might be asked. Why are you so lender of the negroes in the 

* The Treneh colony of St. Domingo had been the scf'iie of a more (h-eadful cata-^ 
strojdie thiiu any recorded in history. The white pojjulation had embraced with 
enthusiasm the cause of tlic French lievolutioii, which they imagined w^oidd lead to 
their indi'pendemro of tli<3 niotlier country. Tlic niulattoes had <'iubraced it with equal , 
ardour, but thc3y aiitici})ated oUier results than the iiKU!pendenc(3 of the colony, and 
as[)ired to the rights of citizenship, froiii w^hieli they had h(‘en hIth(.Tto excluded. The 
( 'onstitiu'iit Assembly had recogni.scd tlu* righus of the mnhiitoivs f but the whites, avIio 
desired the revolution only for themselves, had raised the stajidard of revolt, and a 
civil w.'ir had commenced between the old race of the privileged and the freedmen. 
Taking advantage ot this contest, the negroes had appeared on the scene in their tuim, 
and announced their rising by fire and blood. At midnight, on the 30 ih of September, 
1791, the insurrection began. In an instant, twelve humked eolfec, and tw'o liundred 
sugJir, plantations were in flames ; the buildings, the machinery, the farm-oftices, were 
reduced to ashes, and the unfortunate proprietors hunted dow^ii, murdered, or thrown 
into the flames, by the infuriated negroes. The horrors of a servile wrfir universally 
appeared. Tlie unchained Atrican signalized his ingenuity by the discovery of new 
and unheard-of modes of torture. — Thiers’ French Revolution, chap, xxxiii. Alison’s 
llis^tory of FiUnq)e, vol. ii. p. 307, scA'cnth edition. 
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West Indies, and so regardless of their African brethren ? He did not ask 
for any tenderness to the people of Africa. He only begged them not to 
rob and murder them, to gratify their avarice. There was an argument 
which had not been used at all, but which was the foundation of the whole 
business' he, meant, the difference of colour. Suppose,” said Mr. Fox, a 
Bristol ship ;vere to go to any part of Prance, wliere the utmost fury of civil 
war was rej)orted to prevail, and the democrats were to sell the aristocrats, 
or vice versd, to be carried to Jamaica, or any other island in the West Indies, 
to be sold for slaves: such a transaction, he imagined, would strike every 
man with horror — and why ? Because they were of our colour. On that 
point he would quote no less an author than Aristotle, who, deep as were 
his researches in general, and ac\ite as were his observations, yet in regard 
to that matter says, ‘ The barbarians (many of whom were of the same 
colour) are of a different race of mankind, and born to be tlic slaves of the 
Greeks !* Were the present race of men more wise than Aristotle ? He 
l>elieved not. Could any justification have boon offered for such a practice, 
that genius, he thought, would have been the first to discover it. Aristotle 
saw domestic tyranny exercised in an extreme degree in a state where 
political tyranny would not have been endured, and being unable to account 
for it on any principle of reason, but seeing that such was the practiccj, and 
a practice too' universal to be successfully opposed, he therefore endeavoured 
to persuade his countrymen, that as the barbarians had been conquered by 
them, the)' were of an inferior species, and destined to be the slaves of the 
flrccks. Such a custom could not be now tolerated ; and as to the pretext, 
that what would be great cruelty to us who ])rofoss strong principles and 
cultivated minds, would be not injurious to tlioso who were ignoj^t and 
uncivilized, it was the height of arrogance, and tlie foundation of endhiss 
tyranny.” 

Mr. Fox noticed the mention that had been made '‘of the transportation of 
convicts to Botany Bay, and said, that the hardships of the passage would 
appear less extraordinary when it was known that the transportation was 
undertaken by slave merchants and slave captains, and tliat a part of the 
ttiisery of the convicts was the effect of slave-fetters being used instead of 
those employed in general for convicts. Tlie matter, he trusted, would be 
taken up serioqsly by Government, and properly examined into. To prove 
that wars were made solely for the purpose of obtaining slaves, he related a 
story, which,” he said, “ he had read long before this question was agitated. 
It was that of an African, who had been educated in the Mahometan religion, 
and taught both to read and write. He was a man of letters and of the first 
rank ; but was taken in one of those wars, and sent on board an, English 
trader, by which he was conveyed to Maryland, and fortunately sold to a 
humane master, who transmitted his case to England, where it was taken 
into consideration ; and he was, in consequence, redeemed and sent home to 
Africa. Had this man, with all his learning and other advantages, fallen, 
into the hands of a common ma.ster, he might liave worn out his life in tliat 
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Egyptian bondage which put an end to thousands. Upon the whole, he 
should give his opinion of the traffic in a very few words. He believed it 
to be impolitic ; he knew it to be inhuman ; he was certain it was unjust. 
He thought it so inhuman, that if the plantations could not be cultivated 
without it, upon the principles of justice and humanity, they ought fiot to be 
cultivated at all. Were the objects even brute animals, no^man would 
expose them to be treated with such wanton cruelty. If the objects of the 
traffic were wholly inanimate, no honest man would engage in a trade 
founded on principles of injustice. Upon these grounds, therefore,’' he 
stated, there was a necessity for putting an immediate end to it.” 

The committee divided on Mr. Dundas’s motion, that the word “gradually” 
stand part of the question: Yeas, 193; Noes, 125. Mr. Wilberforce’s 
motion, with this addition, was carried by a majority of 145; the numbers 
being 230 to 85. The House then adjourned. 

On the 4th of April, Mr. Wilberforce said, that in consequence of various 
applications to know wlien he meant to bring in a bill on the resolution of 
Monday last for the gradual abolition of the slave-trade, he rose to ^eclare 
that he neither could nor would bring in any bill for the gradual abolition, 
or, in other words, to sanction for a time that which it was his deep and firm 
conviction ought not to endure one moment longer. It was, he said, for 
Mr. Dundas, who proposed, or for some of those who supportod" the gradual, 
instead of the immediate abolition, to follow up a measure \vhich he diwS- 
claimed. Mr. Dundas said that he was not prepared with any plan to carry 
his opinion into effect ; but being pressed b}'- Mr. Fox, Mr. Wilberforce, and 
other friends to abolition, he promised to take the subject into consideration, 
and tq^binit his ideas to the House on a future day. Accordingly, on the 
23rd of the same month, Mr. Dundas moved tw'elvc resolutions, the first of 
which declared that the importation of African negroes into the British 
colonies should cease after the 1st of January, 1800 ; the other eleven 
contained a variety of regulations which he deemed necessary for the fiiml 
accomplishment of his plan at the j^roposed period. On the 27th of April, 
it was agreed, by a majority of 151 to 132, that the slave-trade should cease 
on the 1st of January, 1796. Mr. Dundas immediately declared, that as so 
material an alteration had been made in bis plan, he must decline taking any 
further step in the matter. Mr. Pitt then undertook to move such resolutions 
on the subject as he thought necessary. These having been adopted by the 
Commons, were communicated to the Lords at a conference ; but their 
lordships having determined to hear evidence at their bar, before expressing 
any opinion upon them, considerable delay was caused, and the further 
consideration of the subject was postponed until the next session. 
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Mr. Fox’s Amendments to the Address on the King’s Speech at 
THE Opening of the Session. 

For some time past various writings had been published, of a highly 
mischievous »and seditious tendency, and had produced a most pcniicious 
change in «the sentiments, dispositions, and conduct of a considerable 
portion of the lower ranks of the community. In order to check the 
progress of this alarming evil, a royal proclamation was issued on the 21st 
of May, 1792, in which it was stated, that divers wicked and seditious 
writings had been printed and industriously dispersed, tending to excite 
tumult and disorder, by endeavouring to raise groundless jealousies and 
discontents respecting the laws and constitution of this realm ; and that 
correspondences had been entered into witli persons in foreign parts, with a 
view to forward these criminal purposes : his Majesty, tliereforc, being 
resolved, as hir as might bo in his power, to put a stop to these dangerous 
practices, warned all people to guard against such attempts, and to discourage 
al|^groceodings tending to produce riots ; and he commanded all magistrates 
to make diligent inquiry to discover the authors and distributors of seditious 
writings, and to take the most effectual care to suppress and prevent all riots 
and disturbances ; and he further commanded them to transmit to one of the 
Secretaries o*f State full information concerning all persons who might be 
found offending in any of tliesc respects, in order tliat the laws for the 
preservation of public tranquillity might be vigorously executed. Idie tw'o 
Houses voted an address, declaring their firm didermlnation to su])port his 
• Majesty in his resolution ; and their full |)crsuasi()n, that- all necessary 
exertions to preserve and strengthen the constitution would be seconded by 
the zeal and gratitude of a free and loyal people. 

The royal proclamation, and the address of the two Houses, althougli at 
first they seemed to repress the turbulent spirit against which they wore 
directed, did not produce any lasting eftbet. Riots and disturbances took 
place ill many populous districts, of so serious a nature that they could 
not be quelled without the aid of military force ; and there apjiearcd a 
general tendency among the lower ranks to insubordination and resistance 
to authority. 

On the 16th of NoVifmber, the French Executive Council came to a 
determination to open the Scheldt, the exclusive navigation of which was 
secured to Holland by a variety of treaties, guaranteed by France, as well as 
by the other powers of Europe ; and it was well known that a treaty of 
alliance, entered into in 1788, subsisted between Great Britain and Holland, 
by which they agreed to assist each other, in case the territories or rights of 
cither were attacked. Thinking, therefore, that by such an unjustifiable 
violation of subsisting treaties, the Executive Council had resolved upon war 
with Englanfi,^ and knoiving also from secret intelligence that a general 

* On the 19th of November, 1792, the Convention likewise passed the fbllowiiij^ 
famous decree :-r“ The National Convention declares, in thcMiame of the Trench nation, 
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insurrection was meditated, at no distant period, by the republican party in 
this kingdom, the British Government advised his Majesty to issue two 
proclamations, one for embodying a part of the militia, and the other for 
summoning Parliainent, which had been prorogued to the 3rd of January, to 
meet on the 13th of December.* ^ 

December 13. On the day appointed, the King opened thtf*^ session in 
person. He began his speech from the throne by stating that, having judged 
it necessary to embody a part of the militia of this kingdom, he had, in 
pursuance of the provisions of the law, called Parliament together within 
the time limited for that purpose. 

His Majesty then informed the two Houses that the seditious practices, 
which had been in a great measure checked by their firm and explicit 
declaration in the last session, and by the general concurrence of his people 
in the same sentiments, had, of late, been more openly renewed, and with 
increased activity ; that a spirit of tumult and disorder (the natural conse- 
quence of such practices) had shown itself in acts of riot and insurrection, 
which required the interposition of a militar)’^ force in support of the civil 
magistrate ; that the industry employed to excite discontent on various 
pretexts, and in different parts of the kingdom, appeared to proceed from a 
design to attempt the destruction of the constitution, and the subversion of 
all order and government ; and that this design was evidcntl) pursued in 
connexion and concert with persons in foreign countries ; that he had 
carefully observed a strict neutrality in the present war on the continent, 
and had uniformly abstained from any interference with respect to the 
internal affairs of France ; but that it was impossible for him to see, without 
the most serious uneasiness, the strong and increasing indications which 
appeared there of an intention to excite disturbances in other countries, to 
disregard the rights of neutral nations, and to pursue views of conquest and 
aggrandisement, as w'ell as to adopt to\vards liis allies the States-Gcneral, 
wdio had observed the same neutrality with himvself, measures wdiidh w^ere 
neither conformable to the law of nations, nor to the positive stipulations oF 
existing treaties ; and that, under all these circumstances, he had felt it his 
indispensable duty to have recourse to those means of prevention and internal »■ 
defence wdtb which he wars entrusted by law ; and that he had also thouglit 
it right to take steps for augmenting his naval and military force, being 
persuaded that such exertions w ere necessary, and best calculated to maintain 
internal tranquillity, and to preserve the blessings of peace. 

that it will grant fraternity and assistance to all people who wish to recover their 
liberty ; and it charges the Executive power to send the necessary orders to the generals, 
to give succour to such people, and to defend tliose citizens who have suffered, or may 
suffer, in the cause of liberty.*' — Alison's Hist, of Euroi>e, vol. iii. p. 176, seventh edition, 

* Tomline's Life of Pitt, chap. xv. By sect. xcv. of 26 Geo. HI. c. 107, the King 
is empowered to cull out the militia in case of invasion or insurrection ; but by sect, 
xcvii. it is provided, that whenever the militia shall ho .so called out, during an ad- 
jgurnment or a prorogation which will not expire within fourteen days, a proclamation 
shall be issued for the meeting of Parliament within fourteen days. 
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His Majesty next proceeded to lament the necessity for extraordinary 
expenses, which must for a time prevent the application of any additional 
sums to the reduction of the public debt, and retard the further diminution 
of taxes ; but it was a great consolation to him to reOect, that ample resources 
would be found for effectually defraying the expense of vigorous prcparationuS 
from the excess of the actual revenue beyond the ordinary revenue. 

After acquainting the two Houses that the brilliant successes of the British 
arms in India, under the Marquis Cornwallis, had led to the termination of 
the war by an advantageous and honourable peace, his Maje.sty concluded by 
recommending the immediate adoption of such measures as might be necessary, 
under existing circumstances, for enforcing obedience to the laws, and for 
repressing every attempt to disturb the peace and tranquillity of the kingdom; 
and by promising his zealous and cordial co-opcratioii in all tlicir endeavours 
to preserve and to transmit to posterity the inestimable blessing.s which they 
themselves experienced . 

An address, in approbation of the speech, was moved by Sir James 
'•SHunderson, the Lord Mayor of Ijondon, and seconded by Mr. Wallace. The 
Earl of Wycombe ()pj)osed the address, on the ground of its being, in a great 
measure, unititelligible to lurn ; though he should not hesitate to say, that 
the .speech calumniated the people of England ; who, instead of discovering 
any symptoms of insurrection, were, at that very moment, overflowing with 
loyalty. Ho believed, that with respect to forms of government, there might 
be different opinions held in England ; but t.licy were merely .spticulative ; 
and ought not to occasion any alarm to the Ministers of the Crown, unles.s 
they wore called forth into action, and made the ground- work of active 
measures. As soon as the noble carl had concluded, 

Mr. Fox rose and said : — “ Although, Sir, what has fallen from tlie noble 
earl behind me contains the substance of almost all that I have to offer, and 
. ii-lthough by the tacit acknowledgment of all w'ho iieard him, insomuch that 
no one seemed ready to vent arc to rise u]> in answer to the noble earl, it 
must have produced the effects which good .sense, truth, and solid argument 
** never fail to produce on a great body, yet 1 cannot avoid offering my opinion 
on the present most critical and most alarming occasion. I am not so little 
acquainted with the nature of man, as not to know, that in public speaking, 
in order to engage the attention of the hearers, besides the efficacy of fair 
and candid reasoning, a man ought alway.s to be in temper and unison with 
his audience. He ought to show, that however they may differ upon points, 
they are still pursuing in reality the same object, namely, the love of truth. 
With thi.s object in view, I shall, Sir, state explicitly what arc my sentiments 
on the subjects now presented to our notice by the speech from the throne. 
And first, I state it to be my conviction, that we arc assembled at the most 
critical and momentous crisis, not only that I have ever known, but that I 
have ever read of in the history of this country — a crisis not inere),y 
interesting to ourselve.s, but to all nations ; and that on the conduct of 
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Parliament at this crisis depends not only the fate of the British constitution 
but the future happiness of mankind. 

“ His Majesty’s speech, Sir, is full of a variety of assertions; or perhaps I 
should not make use of the word assertions, without adding, that it has also 
a variety of insinuations, conveyed in the shape of assertions, ’which must 
impress every man with the most imminent apprehensions for the safety of 
everything that is justly dear to Englishmen. It is our first duty to inquire 
into the truth of these assertions and insinuations, so conveyed to us from the 
throne. I am sure I need not recur to the old Parliamentary usage of 
declaring, that when I speak of the King’s speech, I mean to be considered 
as speaking of the speech of the Minister, since no one, I trust, will impute 
to me a want of due and sincere respect for his Majesty. It is the speech 
which his Majesty has been advised, by his confidential servants, to deliver 
from the throne. They are responsible for every letter of it, and to them, 
and to them only, is every observation 'which I may make upon it addressed. 
I declare it, therefore, to be my firm opinion, that there is not one fact stated 
in his Majesty’s speech which is not false — ^not one assertion or insinuation 
which is not unfounded. Nay, I cannot be so uncandid as to believe, that 
even the Ministers themselves think them true. This charge upon his 
Majesty’s Ministers is of so serious a kind, that I do not pronounce it lightly; 
and I desire that gentlemen will go fairly into the consideration of the subject, 
and manifest the proper spirit of the representatives of the people in such a 
moment. What the noble earl said is most strictly true. The great, 
prominent feature of the speech is, that it is an intolerable calmuny on the 
people of Great Britain ; an insinuation of so gross aiul so black a nature, 
that it demands the strictest inquiry, and the most severe punishment. 

“ The first assertion is, that there exists at tliis moment an insurrection in 
this kingdom. An insurrection ! Where is it ? Where has it reared its 
head ? Good God ! an insurrection in Great Britain ! No wonder that the 
militia were called cut, and Parliament assembled in the extraordinary wa;^ 
in wdiicli they have been. But where is the insurrection ? Two gentlemen 
have delivered sentiments in commendation and illustration of the speech ; 
and yet, though this insurrection has existed for fourteen days, they have' 
given us no light wdiatever, no clue, no information where to find it. The 
right honourable magistrate tells us that, in his high municipal situation, he 
has received certain inlbnnation which he does not think proper to com- 
municate to us. This is really carrying the doctrine of confidence to a length 
indeed. Not content with Ministers leading the House of Commons into the 
most extravagant and embarrassing situations, under the blind cover of 
confidence, we are now told that a municipal magistrate has information of 
an insurrection, w'hich be does not choose to lay before the Commons of 
l^mgland, but which he assures us is suflScient to justify the alarm that has 
spread over the whole country ! The honourable gentleman who seconded 
the motion tells us, (bat the ‘ insurrections are too notorious to be described.’ 
Such is the information Avhich we receive from the right honourable magistrate 
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and tho honourable gentleman, who have been selected to move and second 
the address, I will take upon me to say. Sir, that it is not the notoriety of 
the insurrections which prevents those gentlemen from communicating to us 
the particulars, but their non-existence. 

“ The spetjch goes on in the same strain of calumny and falsehood, and 
says, ‘ the iildustry employed to excite discontent on various pretexts, and in 
different parts of the kingdom, has appeared to proceed from a design to 
attempt the destruction of our happy constitution, and the subversion of all 
6rder and government.’ I beseech gentlemen to consider the import of 
these words, and I demand of their honour and truth, if they believe this 
assertion to be founded in fact. There have been, as I understand, and as 
every one must have heard, some slight riots in different parts of the country, 
but I ask them, were not tlie various pretexts of these different tumults false, 
and used only to cover an attem])t to destroy our happy constitution ? I 
have heard of a tumult at Shields, of another at Leith, of some riots at 
Yarmouth,, and of something of the same nature at Perth and Dundee. I 
. gentlemen if they believe that in each of these places the avowed object 
of the complaint of the people was not the real one ? Do they believe that the 
sailors at Shields, Yarmouth, &c., did not really want some increase of their 
wages, but that they were actuated by a design of overthrowing the constitu- 
tion ? Is there a man in England who believes this insinuation to be true ? 
And in like manner of every other meeting to which, in the present spirit, men 
may give the name of tumultuous assembling, I desire to know if there has been 
discovered any motive other than their open and avowed one. And yet, 
with this conviction in our minds, we are called upon to declare directly our 
belief and persuasion that these things are not so. We arc called upon to 
join in the libel upon our constituents. The answer to the speech says, that 
we know of the tumult and disorder, but as to the actual insurrection it 
more modestly makes us say, ‘ tliat we arc sorry to hear there is an 
insurrection.’ Of the tumults and disorders, then, we have personal 
knowledge ; but the insurrection we learn of from his Majesty’s s])ecch ! 

“ I do not wish to enter at length into the aflairs of France, which form 
*tlie next prominent passage in his Majesty's speech ; but though 1 do not 
desire to enter at length into this part, 1 cannot conceal my sentiments on 
certain doctrines which I have licard this night. The honourable gentleman 
who seconded the motion thought proper to say, as a proof that there 
existed a dangerous spirit in this country, that it w'as manifested ‘ by tlic 
drooping and dejected aspect of many” persons when the tidings of Dumou- 
rier’s surrender arrived in England.’’^' What, Sir, is this to be considered as 
a sign of discontent and of a preference to republican doctrines, that men 
should have drooped and been dejected in their spirits when th(jy heard that 

* During the retreat of Dumouricr from Granclpr^ to St. Menehould, a panic seized 
a portion of his army, amounting to ten thousand men. In tlu-’ir j^rtrcipitate tligbt they 
spread a report that tho whole army had boon eomplotely routed. —Adtdph. Jlist. of tlrt' 
Keign of Geo. IIL vol. v, p. 177. 
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the armies of despotism hud triumphed over an army fighting for liberty ? If 
such dejection be a proof that men are discontented with the constitution of 
England, and leagued with foreigners in an attempt to destroy it, I give 
myself up to my country as a guilty man ; for 1 freely confess, that when 1 
heard of the surrender or retreat of Dumourier, and that there was a proba- 
bility of the triumph of the armies of Austria and Prussia over^the liberties 
of France, my spirits drooped, and I was dejected. What, Sir, could any 
man wdio loves the constitution, who feels its principles in his heart, wish 
success to the Duke of Brunswick, after reading a manifesto^* which violated 
every doctrine that Englishmen hold sacred, which trampled under foot every 
principle of justice, and humanity, and freedom, and true government ; and 
upon which the combined armies entered the kingdom of France, with which 
they had nothing to do ; and 'when he heard or tlio Light that he saw a 
probability of their success, could any man, possessing true British feelings, 
be other than dejected ? 1 honestly confess, Sir, that I never felt more 
sincere gloom and dejection in my life ; for I saw in the triumph of that 

* In this luunifcsto, which was issued on the 2'>th of July, 17i)2, the two allied 
(\mrts, after diselaimiug all views of coiupiest and iiitoutioTi to interfere in the interiuil 
government of France, eallcsd upon the National (luards to watch over tin* trjinquillity 
of the towuis and country, and tin* preservation of the lives and pi'opertv of all the 
French, until the arrival of the allied troops, or until other-wise orderc'd, luuhT ])ain of 
bedng pt.Tsonally r(?spoiisi1)lo ; while, on the other hand, they dechired that such of the 
National Guards as should have combated against the allied forces, and should betaken 
u itli arms in their liunds, should be treated as enemies, and punished as rela.ls to theii' 
King, and disturbers of the i)iiblLc tranquillity. The members (.»f departments, districts, 
and municipalities, wore held responsil)le, on pain of losing their h(‘ads and pro])erties, 
for all the cviinos, coiitlagrations, pplage, and assassinations, which they should nut have 
done their utmost to })revt!nt in them- jurisdictions. 'J'he iuluilulants id’ towns, Vnirghs, 
and villages, W'ho should dare to defend themselves against tlu.' allied forces and lire on 
them, either in the open country, or from windows, doors, or roofs, should be i>unishcd 
on the spot, ac'cording to the laws of war, and their houses burned or demolished. 
Those, on tlie other hand, wlio should immediately sxibiiiit, should bc^ taken undi'r thf^ 
protection of the allies. The eighth article then proceeds in these words : “ The city of 
Paris and all its inhabitnuts, without distinction, are lierehy warned to submit, without 
delay, to the King; to })ut that ])rince at entire liberty ; and to show to them, as well 
as all the Royal Family, the inviolability and resj^ect which the law’ of nature and of 
nations binds on subjects towards their sovereigns. Theii'^ Imperial and Royal Majes- 
ties will render all the members of the National Assembly, of tlie dex>artments, of tlie 
district, of tlu^ municipality, and of the National Guard of Paris, responsible for all 
events, with their heads, under military tribunals. I'hey further declare, on their faith 
and word as Km]>eror and King, that if the chateau of the Tuileries is forced or 
insulted, or the least vioicuce or outrage committed on the King, Queen, or Royal 
Family, and if provision is not immediately made for then' safety, jirescrvution, and 
liberty, they will indict a signal, rare, and memorable vengeance, by delivering up the 
city of Paris to military execution a^d total overthrow, and the rebels guilty of such 
attempts to the puiiislimeut th<‘y have merited. On the other liand, if they promptly 
submit, their Imperial and Royal Maje.sties enj^ge to use their good oihecs A^ith his 
Tti(>si. Christian Majesty, to procure the juirdou of their crimes and errors.'' — Alison’s 
Hist, of Kurope, rol. iii. pp. Ibb, 197, seventh edition. 
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conspiracy, not merely the ruin of liberty in France, but the ruin of liberty in 
England ; the ruin of the liberty of man. But, am I to be told tliat my 
sorrow was an evident proof of my being connected with the French nation, 
or with any persons in that nation, for the purpose of aiding them in creating 
discontents in England, or in making any attempt to destroy the British 
constitutiofJ? If such a conclusion were to be drawn from the dejection of 
those who are hostile to the maxims of tyranny, upon which the invasion of 
France was founded, what must we say of those men who acknowledge that 
they are sorry the invasion did not prosper ? Am I to believe that the 
honourable gentleman, and all others who confess their sorrow at the failure 
of Prussia and Austria, were connected with the Courts in concert, and that 
a considerable body of persons in this country were actually in the horrid 
league formed against human liberty ? Are vve taught to bring this heavy 
charge against all those whose spirits drooped on the reverse of the news, 
and when it turned out that it was not Duinouricr, but the Duke of Bruns- 
wick who. had retreated r No ; he would not charge them with being 
. •(^nfedorates with the invaders of France; nor did they believe, nor could 
they believe, that the really constitutional men of England, who rejoiced at 
the overthrow of tliat liorrld and profligate sclieme, wished to draw therefrom 
anything hostile to the established Government of England. 

But what, Sir, are the doctrines tliat they desire to set up by this insinu- 
ation of gloom and dejection ? That Englishmen are not to dare to have 
any genuine feelings of their own ; that they must not rejoice but by rule ; 
that they must not think but by order ; that no man shall dare to exercise 
Ills faculties in contemplating the objc.'cts that surround liim, nor give way to 
the indulgence of his joy or grief in the emotions that they excite, but 
according to the instructions that he sliall receive. That, in observing the 
events that happen to surrounding and neutral nations, he sliall not dare to 
think whether they are favourable to the principles that contribute to the 
Jiappiness of man, or the contrary ; and that he must take not merely Ills 
opinions, but his sensations from his i\Iajesty\s Ministers and their satellites 
for the time being ! Sir, whenever the time .sliall come that the character 
• and spirits of Englishmen are so subdued ; when tliey sliall con.'^eiit to believe 
that everything which luqipcn.s around is inditrerent l>oth to their under- 
starulings and their licifrts ; and when they shall be brought to rejoice and 
grieve, just as it shall suit the taste, the caprice, or the ends of Ministers; 
then I pronounce the constitution of this country to bo extinct. We have 
read. Sir, of religious persecutions, of the implacable oppressions of the 
Roman see, of the horrors of the inquisition of Spain ; but so obdurate, so 
hard, so intolerable a scheme of cruelty, was never engendered in the mind 
of, much less practised by, any tyrant, sjiiritual or temporal. For see to 
what lengths they carry this system of intollec:tual oppression ! ‘ On various 

pretexts there have been tumuhts and di.soTders, but the true design was the 
destruction of our happy constitution.’ So says the speech ; and mark t^ie 
illustration of the right honourable magistrate : ‘ There have been various 
societies established in the city of London, instituted for the plausible pur- 
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pose of merely discussing constitutional questions, but which were really 
designed to propagate seditious doctrines/ So, then, by this new scheme of 
tyranny we are not to judge of the conduct of men by their overt acts, but 
arrogating to ourselves at once the province and the power of the Deity, we 
are to arraign them for their secret thoughts, and to punish them because we 
choose to believe them guilty! ‘You tell me, indeed,' says o(ie of these 
municipal inquisitors, ‘ that you meet for an honest purpose, but I know 
better : your plausible pretext shall not impose upon me : I know your 
seditious design : I will brand you for a traitor by my own proper authority/ 
What innocence can be safe against such a power? What inquisitor of 
Spain, of ancient or of modem tyranny, can hold so lofty a tone ? Well, and 
nobly, and seasonably, has the noble earl said, and I w’^ould not weaken the 
sentiment by repeating it in terms less forcible than his own, but that eternal 
truth cannot suffer by the feebleness of the terms in which it is conveyed : — 

‘ There are speculative people in this country who disapprove of the system 
of our Government, and there must be such men as long as the lai\d is free ; 
for it is of the very essence of freedom for men to differ upon speculative 
points/ Is it possible to conceive that it should enter into the imaginations 
of freemen to doubt this truth ? The instant tliat the general sense of the 
people shall question this truth, and that opinion shall be held dependent on 
the will of Ministers and magistrates, from that moment 1 date iKe extinction 
of our liberties as a people. Our constitution was not made, thank God ! in a 
day. It is the result of gradual and progressive wisdom. Never has the 
protecting genius of England been cither asleep or satisfied. 

— . . * But man, proud niati ! 

Drost in. a little brief authority ; 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d, 
llis glassy essence, — like aii angry a}>e, 

Vlays such fantastic tricks before high heaveu. 

As make the angels weep.' 

Now, it seems, the constitution is complete — now we arc to stand still. Wv 
are to deride the practice and the wisdom of our forefathers : we are to 
elevate ourselves with the constitution in our hands, and to hold it forth 
to a wondering world as a model of human perfection. Away with all 
further improvement, for it is impossible ! Away' with all further ameli- 
oration of the state of man in society, for it is needless I Let no man 
touch this work of man ; it is like the work of heaven, perfect in all its parts, 
and, unlike every other work of man, it is neither ca];)uble of perversion nor 
subject to decay I Such is the presumptuous language that we hear ; and 
not content with this haughty tone, they imitate the celebrated anathema of 
brother Peter, in the Tale of a Tqb, and exclaim, ‘ G — d confound you both 
eternally if you offer to believe .otherwise/ 

“ Now tlxis, Sir, is the crisis, which I think so truly alarming. Wo are 
CQjne to the moment when the question is, whether we shall give to the 
King, that is, to tlic Executive Government, complete power over our 
thoughts : whether we are to resign the exercise of our natural faculties to 
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the Ministers for the time being, or whether we shall maintain that in 
England no man is criminal but by the commission of overt acts forbidden 
by the law. This I call a crisis more imminent and tremendous than any 
that the history of this country ever exhibited. I am not so ignorant of the 
present state* of men’s minds, and of the ferment artfully created, as not to 
know that I^am now advancing an opinion likely to bo unpopular. It is not 
the first time that I have incurred the same hazard. But I am as ready to 
meet the current of popular opinion now running in favour of those high 
lay doctrines, as in the year 1783 I was to meet the opposite torrent, when 
it was said that I wished to sacrifice the people to the Crown, I will do 
now as I did then. I will act against the cry of the moment, in the con- 
fidence that the good sense and reflection of the people will bear me out. 
I know well that there are societies who have published opinions, and 
circulated pamphlets, containing doctrines tending, if you please, to subvert 
our establishments. I say that they have done nothing unlawful in this ; 
for these pamphlets have not been suppressed by law. Show me the law 
.^hat orders these books to be burnt, and I will acknowledge the illegality of 
their proceedings : but if there be no such law, you violate the law in acting 
without authority. You have taken upon you to do that for which you have 
no warrant ; you have voted them to be guilty. What is the course pre- 
scribed by faw ? If any doctrines are published tending to subvert the 
constitution in Church and State, you may take cognizance of the fact in a 
court of law. AYhat have you done r Taken upon you by your own 
authority to suppress them — to erect every man, not merely into an 
inquisitor, but into a judge, a spy, an informer — to set father against father, 
brother against brother, and neighbour against neighbour, and in this way 
you expect to maintfiin the peace and tranquillity of the country ! You Ijuvo 
gone upon the principles of slavery in all your proceedings : you neglect in 
your conduct the foundation of all legitimate government, the rights of the 
^^eople ; and, setting up tliis bugbear, you spread a panic for the very 
purpose of sanctifying this infringement, while, again, the very infringement 
engenders the evil -which you dread. One extreme naturally leads to 
'another. Those >vho dread republicanism, fly for shelter to the Crown. 
Those who desire reform and are calumniated, are driven by despair to 
republicanism. And this is the evil that I dread ! 

“ These arc the extremes into which these violent agitations hurry the 
people, to the gradual decrease of that middle order of men who shudder as 
much at republicanism on the one hand, as they do at despotism on the 
other. That middle order of men, who have hitherto preserved to this 
country all that is dear in life, I am sorry to say it, is daily lessening; but 
permit me to add, that while my feeble voice continues, it shall not be totally 
extinct ; there shall at least be one man who will, in this ferment of extremes, 
preserve the centre point. I may be abused by one side, I may be libelled 
by the other ; I may be branded at one and the same time with the terms pf 
firebrand and lukewarm politician ; but though I love popularity, and o\vn 
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that there is no external reward so dear to me as the good opinion and con- 
fidence of my fellow-citizens, yet no temptation whatever shall ever induce 
me to join any association that has for its object a change in the basis of out 
constitution, or an extension of that basis beyond the just proportion. I will 
stand in the gap, and oppose myself to all the wild projects of a new-fangled 
theory, as much as against the monstrous iniquity of explodc^d doctrines. 
I conceive the latter to be more our present danger than the former. I see, 
not merely in the panic of the timorous, but in the acts of the designing, 
cause for alarm agaitist the most abhorrent doctrines. The new associations 
have acted with little disguise. One of them, the association for preserving 
liberty and property against republicans and levellers, I must applaud for 
the sincerity of its practice. Mr. Chairman Reeves says, that they will not 
only prosacute^ but that they will ccmvince men, and they recommend, among 
other publications, a handbill, entitled, ‘ One Pennyworth of Truth from 
Thomas Bull to his Brother John,’ in which, among other odd things, it is 
said, ‘ Have you not read the Bible ? Do you not know that .it is there 
written, that Kings are the Lord’s anointed ? But wlioever heard of rt.' 
anointed republic ? ’ Such is the manner in which these associations are 
to * convince ’ the minds of men ! In the course of the present century, their 
recommendation would have been prosecuted as high treason. In the years 
1715 and 1745, the person who dared to sa) that Kings derived their power 
from Divine right, would have been prosecuted for treason ; and I ask if, 
even now, this is tlie way to inculcate the principles of genuine loyalty r 
No, Sir, thank God, the people of this country have a better ground of 
loyalty to the house of Brunswick than that of Divine right, namely, that 
they are the sovereigns of their own election ; that their right is not derived 
ii'om superstition, but from the choice of the people themselves ; that it 
originated in the only genuine fountain of all loyal power — tiic will of tlie 
many ; and that it has been strengthened and confirmed by the experience of 
the blessings they have enjoyed, because the house of Brunswick has rc^ 
membered the principles upon which tliey received the crown. It is rather 
extraordinary, Sir, that such language should he held at this precise m(5ineiit: 
that it should be thought right to abuse republics, at the very moment tliaL 
\vc are called upon to protect the republic of Holland. To spread the 
doctrine that kings only govern by Divine right, may indispose your allies to 
receive your proposed succour. They may not choose to receive into their 
country your admirals and generals, who, being appointed by this King, in 
Divine right, must partake of the same anger, and be supposed sworn 
enemies to all forms of government not so sanctified. Surely, independent 
of the falsehood and the danger of preaching up such doctrines at home, it 
is the height of impolicy at this time to hold them in regard even to our 
neighbours. It may be asked, would I prosecute such papers } To this I 
answer very candidly, I would not. I never yet saw the seditious paper that 
1 ^vould have thought it necessary to prosecute ; but this by no means 
implies that emergencies may net make it proper ; but surely there is nothing 
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•SO essential to tlie true check of sedition as impartiality in prosecution. If a 
government wishes to be respected, they must act with the strictest impar- 
tiality, and show that they are as determined to prevent the propagation of 
doctrines injurious to the rights of the people, as of those which are hostile 
to the rights, of the Crown. If men are to be encouraged to rally round the 
one standai^}, you must not, you ought not to prevent volunteers from rallying 
round the other; unless you desire to stifle in the breasts of men the surest 
and most active principle of obedience — a belief in your impartiality. 

“ When I first heard, Sir, that the militia were called out, I felt more 
anxiety and consternation than ever possessed my mind. I thought that 
information liad certainly been received of some actual insurrection or im- 
pending invasion. But when I heard that they were not called out to enable 
Ministers to send the troops to any distant part, to Ireland, or to Scotland, 
(where they might know of disturbances, though I did not,) hut that troops 
were assembling round London, 1 firmly believed the whole to be a fraud ; 
for I have friends in and about London, as intelligent, as vigilant, as much 
Jnterested in the trancpiillity of the metropolis, as the right honourable 
magistrate ; and I was confident that an insurrection could not actually exist 
in London witliout being known. I pronounced it in my own mind to be a 
fraud, and I here again ])ronounce it to be so. 1 am not given to make light 
assertions in* this House, nor do I desire to receive implicit belief. I depre- 
cate confidence on my bare assertion. On tlio contrary, I state, that I believe 
this pretext to bo a fraud, and I entreat you to iu(]iiiro, that you may ascertain 
tlie truth. I know that there are societies who have indulged themselves, as 
1 think, in silly and frantic speculations, and who have published toasts and 
resolutions that are objectionable ; but that there is any insurrection, or that 
any attempt was making to overthro\v the coUvStitution, I utterly deny. Now, 
if this assertion of Ministers is a falsehood, is it an innocent falsehood ? 
Are the people of this country playthings in the hands of Ministers, that 
they may frighten them and disturb them at pleasure ? Are they to treat 
tlicm as some weak, jealous- pated, and capricious men treat their wives and 
mistresses — alarm them with false stories, tliat they may cruelly feast on the 
* torture of their apprehensions, and delight in the susceptibility that drowns 
them in tears ? Have tliey no better enjoyment than to put forth false 
alarms, that they know »may draw from the people the soothing expros.sion.s 
of agitated loyalty ? Or do they think that these expressions, generously, 
readily made, in favour of the King, whom the people rationally love, may 
extend in its influence to all the persons that are near his throne } Indulging 
in this passion, they may keep us incessantly in the tumult of apprehension, 
until at last they so habituate the mind to dread the evil in this quarter, as 
to look for it in no other, or to stun it by repeated shocks of fiction into an 
insensibility of real attack. 

His Majesty, in the next pas.sagc of the speech, brings us to the appre- 
hension of a war. I shall refrain at this time from saying all that occurs ^to 
me on this subject, because I wish to keep precisely to the immediate sub- 
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ject: but never, surely, had this country so much reason to wish for peace ; 
never was a period so little favourable to a rupture with France, or with any 
other power. I am not ready to subscribe exactly to the idea of the noble 
lord, of the propriety of a resolution never to go to war unless we are 
attacked ; but I wish that a motion were proposed by some one, to express 
our disapprobation of entering upon any war, if we can by an 5# honourable 
means avoid it. Let no man be deterred by the dread of being in a minority. 
A minority saved this country from a war against Russia. And surely it is 
our duty, as it is our true policy, to exert every means to avert that greatest 
of national calamities. In the year 1789, we all must remember that Spain 
provoked this country by an insult, which is a real aggression we were all 
agreed on the necessity of the case, but did we go headlong to war ? No ; 
we determined, with becoming fortitude, on an armed negotiation. We did 
negotiate, and we avoided a war. But now we disdain to negotiate. Why ? 
Because wc have no Minister at Paris. f Why have we no Minister there } 
Because France is a republic ! And thus we are to pay with the^blood and 
treasure of the people for a punctilio ! If there are discontents in tlje^ 
kingdom. Sir, this is the way to inflame them. It is of no consequence to 
any people what is the form of the government with which they may have 
to treat. It is with the governors, whatever may be the form, that in 
common sense and policy they can have to do. Having nd legitimate 
concern with the internal state of any independent people, the road of 
common sense is simple and direct. That of pride and punctilio is as 
entangled as it is crooked. Is the pretext the opening of the Scheldt ? I 
cannot believe that such an object can be the real cause. I doubt if a war 
on this pretext would be undertaken even with the approbation of the Dutch. 
What was the conduct of the French themselves under their depraved old 
system, when the good of the people never entered into the contemplation 
of the Cabinet? The Emperor threatened to open the Scheldt in 1784. 
Did the French go to war with him instantly to prevent it? No. 
opened a negotiation, and prevented it by interfering with their good offices. 
Why have we not so interfered ? Because, forsooth, France is an iinanointed 
republic ! O miserable, infatuated Frenchmen ! O lame and inconsiderate 

■* Vide ajite, p. 400, note. 

t In consequence of the dethronement of Louis XVI. on the 10th of August, 1702, 
the British Government, on the 17th of that month, desi)atched a letter of instructions 
to Efirl Gower, the English jimbassador at I^aiis, stating, that as the exendse of tht^ 
executive power had been withdrawn from his Most Christian Majesty, his pres(;nt 
credentials were not now available ; and on this account, as well as in conformity vdth 
the principles of neutrality hitherto observ^ed, it was most proper that he should no 
longer remain at Paris ; but they enjoined him, before leaving the cai)ital, to renew 
their assurances of neutrality in respect to the settlement of thq internal government 
of France. The French Minister, M, le Brun, replied, that the French Government 
were confident that “ the British Cabinet -would not, at tliis decisive moment, depart 
from the justice, moderation, and impartiality, wliich it had liitherto mmiifested.” — 
AtJolph. Hist, of the Ileign of George III, vol. v, p. 263. Alison’s Hist, of Europe, 
vol. iii. pp. 178, 170, seventh edition. 
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politicians ! Why, instead of breaking the holy vial of Rheims, why did 
you not pour some of the sacred oil on the h'eads of your Executive Counci, 
that the pride of states might not, be forced to plunge themselves and you 
into the horrors of war, rather than be contaminated by your acquaintance ! 
How short-sighted were you to believe that the prejudices of infants had 
departed wi^ the gloom of ignorance, and that states were grown up to a 
state of manhood and reason ! 

This naturally brings us back again to the business of this day, namely, 
Avhether any address should be agreed to or not. I desire, then, to put it 
seriously to the conscience and honour of gentlemen to say, whether they 
will not be aiding the object of republicans and levellers, if they should agree 
to plunge this country headlong into a war, or give any pledge whatever to 
the Crown, until they inquire and ascertain whether there is an insurrection in 
this country or not? Shall we declare war without inquiring whether we are 
also to have commotions at home ? Shall we pledge our constituents to sub- 
mission, to compliance, without first proving to them that the strong measure 
Government has been authorized by truth r If you would have the laws 
respected by the people, I say again, you must begin by showing that they 
are respected from above. If you do not prove to the people that there is 
an actual insurrection (for I leave out impending invasion and rebellion, as 
these are not* even pretended), you cannot withhold from them the knowdedge 
that you have acted illegally. And how can you expect rational obedience 
to the laws when you yourselves counteract them ? When you set up the 
7 atlo suasoria as the ratio jmtifica, the people will clearly discern the futility 
and falsehood of your logic, and translate at once your terms into their true 
English of real causes and false pretexts. ‘ Ut ameris amabilis csto,’ is as true 
in government and legislation as it is in manners and private life, and is as 
Avell established by experience. The people will not he cheated. Tliey 
will look round, and demand where this danger is to he seen. Is it in 
Ij^ngland ? They see it overflowing in expressions of loyalty, and yet they 
libel it with imputations of insurrection. In Ireland you know there ivS 
danger, and dare not own it. There you have prorogued the Parliament to 
•the l7th instant, hut not to meet till the end of January for the despatch of 
business, though you know that there a most respectable and forruida])le 
convention — I Call it for/nidable, because I know nothing so formidable as 
reason, truth, and justice — will oblige you by the most cogent reasons to 
give way to demands which the magnanimity of the nation ought to have 
anticipated. There you have thus prorogued the Parliament, and deprived 
yourselves of the means of doing that gracefully which you must do, and 
which you ought to have done long ago, to subjects as attached to their 
king, and as abundantly endowed with every manly virtue, as any part of 
the United Kingdom. And while the claims of generous and ill-treated 
millions are thus protracted, and, in addition to the hardship of their 
condition, they are insulted with the imprudent assertion of the tyrannic?^! 
ascendency, there is a miserable mockery held out of alarms in England 
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which have no existence, but which are made the pretext of assembling the 
P#rliament in an extraordinary way, in order, in reality, to engage you in a 
foreign contes t. What must be the fatal ^consequence when a well-judging 
people shall decide — whafel sincerely believe — that the whole of this business 
is a ministerial manoeuvre ? Will the Ministers own the real truth, and say, 
that they wanted a pretext to assemble Parliament to make up fqf their want 
of vigilance ? They must take their choice, and submit to incur the indig- 
nation of their country, or feel themselves in a state of contempt. There 
are men who in this very act give them the praise of vigilance. They did 
all. this, to be sure, with a little harmless fraud, to prevent evils ! Let us 
examine their claim to vigilance. 

“ This vigilant Ministry saw, nay (if we may take their character from 
their associates) hoped, that France was on the brink of falling a sacrifice to 
the united force of Austria and Prussia, the two powers, of all others, whoso 
union would be the most dreadful to England ; but they saw no danger to 
England in a conquest which would render those great military powers 
maritime. They saw no danger in tlie union concerted between them ; 
wlien they had given away Poland in the meantime, because, I suppose, they 
thought that when Oczalcow was gone, the balance of power in Euro])e went 
with it, and they retreatc?d out of the field with disgrace. They gave away 
Poland witli as little compunction as honour, and with the* unenviable 
certainty that their blustering was laughed at and despised in every court in 
Europe. I know that some of them have inordinate self-complacency ; yet 
I will not bo so uncandid as to conceal my honest opinion, that there is not 
among them a single man whoso talents for great and commanding policy 
have either attracted or secured the confidence of any quarter of Europe. 
Do they boast of their vigilance The dexterous surrender of Oczakow, as 
they now know, might have saved the fall and ruin of Poland; Do they 
boast of their vigilance? And had they no apprehension of the union 
between Austria and Prussia ? Had they such perfect reliance on the 
moderation of Prussia — on his intimate friendship with, his gratitude to, his 
confidence in, our faithful Cabinet? Do they boast of their vigilance, and 
yet saw nothing of their present dread for Holland and Brabant, on the 30tli " 
of September, w^hen, to the joy of every man whose heart is warmed witli 
the love of freedom, the Duke of Brunswick retreated before the armies of 
I ranee ? Were they vigilant, not to foresee the consequences of that re- 
treat ; or did they still flatter themselves with the weak, the false hope, tliat 
the steadiness of men bred up in the trammels of tactics and discipline would 
be an overmatch for the impetuosity of those who were animated by the 
glorious flame of liberty? If so, the battle of Jemappes* ought, I should 

* Loui>s Philippe, King of the French, then Dnc dc Chartres, and serving in tlie 
l-'iench army with the rank of General, distinguished himself on this occasion by tlie 
intrepidity and judgment which he evinced at a critical numieiit in rall>dng a body of 
lr4t*ops which M'as shaken during the coiifliet, and leading it against the enemy. Hie 
immediate result of the battle of Jemappes was the conquest of Flanders. 
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think, to have shown these vii^ilant men their error. That battle was fought 
oh the 6th of November. On the same day the Government of the Nether- 
lands took to flight, and the news arrived in England on the 10th or 12th. 
Now what did these vigilant Ministers.^ On the l7th, they prorogued 
Parliament to the 3rd of January, without even saying that it was then to 
meet for th^ despatch of business ! And yet on these vigilant men we are 
to repose, although in tlie eyes of Europe, and in the hearts of Englishmen, 
an armament in their hands is a proof and an earnest of their future 
humiliation ! 

“ They call for subsidiary aid from the loyalty of the people, and to pro« 
cure this they have recourse to histox'y, and search out for the lucky frauds 
of former times : they find one of the most lucky frauds was the popish plot 
in the reign of Charles the Second. The same cry in the present moment 
they knew was impossible ; but a similar one was feasible in the enmity 
against a republic. The Protestant Dissenters then, as now, were made the 
objects of terror, and every art wavS used to provoke the rage of ignorance 
and barbarity. The fraud was too successful. Many of my friends, from the 
tJest motives, were deluded into the snare ; and that most calamitous of all 
measures, the proclamation,'^' unfortunately for England, met with tlicir 
countenance. I cannot better describe this calamity than by reading a 
passage froiA an eminent liistorian, Ralph, on the fatal consequences of the 
delusion of tlie popish plot. Ry comparing my friends on the present 
occasion to the celebrated liOrd Russell at that time, 1 think that I cannot 
pay a better compliment to them, or at the same time a more j'ust and 
deserved tribute to the meuiory of that excellent person. Both, in conse- 
quence of their high integrity and attachment to the country, have become 
the dupes of deception. The passage is as follows ; — ‘ But there were 
persons, it. seem.s, ready to adopt his (Oates's) intelligence, imperfect, 
chimerical, or fictitious, as it was, and to make use of it as a firebrand to 
light up such a flame of dissension as had like to have laid waste the 
kingdom ; and of these, according to the distinction alread)^ made, some 
were weak, and some were wicked. The weak were those who thought 
•popery the greatest mischief, that comjirehended all other.s ; who mistook 
prejudice for conviction, credulity for candour, and rigour for righteousness. 
These, however, meant '’well, though they acted ill; and, while doing the 
drudgery of a party, persuaded themselves tliey were saving the nation. 
The wicked were the master politicians of the times, wlio considered kings 
not as they were, gOod or ill in themselves, but as tliey were ill or good 
with respect to their own immediate views : now the plot, whether true or 
false, was formed of the happiest ingredients imaginable to advance their 
interest.' 

“ Now, Sir, let me address one word to my valued friends. 1 entreat 
them to reflect on the consequences of their recent delusion, not dissimilar 

* Issued on the 21ht of May, 1792. Vule ante, p. If»7. 
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to the above. The measure of the proclamation is now stated to be over — 
it has failed : let them avoid all further snares of the same kind. They will 
reflect on the necessity of unioij from the experience of the advantages which 
have flowed from it. They cannot feel more sensibly than I do the benefits 
of the cordial co-operation of that body of men who have, through the whole 
of the present reign, liad to struggle with prejudice as well as efimity. Let 
them recollect the manner in which the present Ministers came into power : 
let them recollect the insidious attempts that have been made to disjoin them; 
and now that the fatal measure of the proclamation is over, let them avoid, 
I say, all further snares of the same kind. Of the declarations, which it is 
now the fashion to sign, 1 certainly cannot in general approve. Of ail that 
1 have seen, that of the Merchants of London appears best calculated to con - 
ciliate the approbation of constitutional men ; hut I see and hear on every 
side such violent doctrines, and such afllicting measures, as no man who is 
actuated by the wish of preserving peace in this country can subscribe to. 
A noble lord, (Fielding), for whom 1 have a high respect, says he will move 
for a suspension of the Habeas -Corpus Act. I hope not. 1 have a high 
respect for the noble lord ; hut no motive of personal respect shall make me 
inattentive to my duty. Come from whom it may, I will with my most 
deterniined powers oppose so dreadful a measure. 

But it may be asked, what \vould 1 propose to do in time^ of agitation 
like the present ? I will answ’cr openly. If there is a tendency in the Dis- 
senters to discontent, because they conceive themselves to he unjustly 
suspected and cruelly calumniated, what would 1 do ? I would instantly 
repeal the Test and Corporation Acts, and lake from them, by such a step, 
all cause of complaint. If there were any persons tinctured with a republican 
spirit, because tliey thought that the representative government was more 
perfect in a republic, I would endeavour to amend the representation of the 
people, and to show that the House of Commons, though not chosen by all, 
should liave no other interest than to prove itself the representative of all. If 
there were men dissatisfied In Scotland, Ireland, or elsewhere, on aecount^f 
disabilities and exemptions, of unjust prejudices, and of cruel restrictions, I 
w^ould repeal the penal laws, which disgrace our statute-book. If there 
were other complaints of grievances I w'ould redress them where they were 
really proved ; but, above all, I would constantly, cheerfully, patiently listen. 
I would make it known that if any man felt, or thought he felt, a grievance, 
he might come freely to the bar of this House and bring his proofs : and it 
should be made manifest to all the world, that wdiere they did exist, they 
w'ould he redressed ; where they did not, that it should be made evident- If 
I were to issue a proclamation this should be my proclamation : ‘ If any 
man has a grievance, let him bring it to the bar of the Commons’ House of 
Parliament, with the firm persuasion of having it honestly investigated.’ 
These are the subsidies that I would grant to Government. Instead of this, 
^xovernment said, Suppress the complaint ; check the circulation of know'- 
ledge ; command that no man shall read ; or that, as no man under one 
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hundred pounds a year can kill a partridge, so no man under twenty or thirty 
pounds a year shall dare to read or think ! 

“ I see in Westminster the most extraordinary resolutions of parochial 
meetings. In that city, with which 1 am intimately connected, and to which 
I owe high ‘Obligations, there have been resolutions and associations which 
militate ag%inst every idea that I was ever taught to entertain both of law 
and of the constitution. In the parish of St. Anne, Soho, at the head of 
which parochial meeting I see a much respected friend of mine, Sir J oseph 
Bankes, they have demanded a register of all the strangers living in the 
parish. In St. Clement's and elsewhere, publicans are threatened with the 
loss of their licenses if they shall suffer any newspapers to be read in their 
houses that they shall think seditious. Good God ! where did justices find 
this law } I have always thought that there was no one thing of which the 
law was more justly jealous than the exercise of the discretionary power 
given to justices with regard to licenses, and that above all things it was not 
permitted them to suffer political motives to interfere in the giving or with- 
^ holding them. And publicans, too, are to be made judges of libel! No 
newspaper or pamphlet is to be read but such as they shall determine to be 
free from sedition ! No conversation is to bo suffered but what they shall 
judge to be loyal ! And yet in this very House, not more than a twelvemonth 
ago, when 1 brought in a bill with regard to libels, we all beard it asserted 
that the knowledge of what was a libel could not be safely left to the deter- 
mination of twelve jurymen — it, could be judged of only by sages in. the law. 
How can these publicans be conceived cajjablo of judging, or by wbat rule 
arc they to act ? Arc they to take their opinions from these associations ? 
They recommend to them that loyal paper called ‘ One Pennyworth of 
Advice,’ in which, among other things, it is pretty plainly insinuated that it 
would have been well if Petion, the late mayor of Ibiris, had been assassinated 
when in England, and that it would bo an excess of virtue to exterminate 
the Dissenters I Arc they to be told that such writings as tlmse ar(j perfectly 
harmless and praiseworthy, but that discussions on the constitution, debating 
societies, (although, by the bye, 1 never knew London witliout debating 
• societies, and I cannot see by what law any magistrate can intcrruj)t tlielr 
peaceable discussions), and all papers and conversations, where there are free 
opinions on the nature* of government, are libellous Wliat, Sir, must bo 
the consequence of all this, but that these publicans must decide that that is 
libellous which is disapproved of by Ministers for the time being, and by 
these associations, and that all freedom of opinion, and all the fair and 
impartial freedom of the press, is utterly destroyed ! 

“ Sir, I love the constitution as it is established. It has grown up with 
me as a prejudice and a habit, as well as from conviction. I know that it is 
calculated for the happiness of man, and that its constituent branches of 
King, Lords, and Commons, could not be altered or impaired without entail- 
ing on this country the most dreadful miseries. It is the best adapted 
England, because, as the noble eari truly said, the people of England think 
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it the best ; and the safest course is to consult the judgment and gratify the 
predilections of a country. Heartily convinced, however, as I am that to 
secure the peace, strength, and happiness of the country, we must maintain 
the constitution against all innovation ; yet 1 do not think so superstitiously 
of any human instil ulion as to imagine that it is incapable of being perverted: 
on the contrary, 1 believe that it requires an increasing vigilance^^m the part 
of the people, to prevent the decay and dilapidations to which every edifice 
subject. 1 think, also, that we may be led asleep to oiir real danger by 
these perpetual alarms to royalty, Avhich, in rny opinion, are daily sapping 
the constitution. Under the pretext of guarding it from the assaults of 
republicans and levellers we run the hazard of leaving it open on the other 
and more feeble side. AVe arc led insensibly to the opposite danger — that 
of increasing the power of the Crown, ami of degrading the influence of the 
Commons’ House of Parliament. It is in such moments as the present that 
the most dangerous, because unsuspected, attacksS may bo made on oiir 
dearest rights ; for let us only look back to the whole course of the present 
administrutit)!!, and we shall see that, from their outset to the present day, 
it has been their invariable object to degrade the House of Oornmoiis in the 
eyes of the poo])le, and to diminish its power and influence in every possible 
way. 

It wusS not merely in the outset of their career, when they stood up 
against tJie declared voice of the House of Commons, that (his spirit was 
inanilested, but uriifurmly and progressively throughout their whole ministry 
the same disposition has been shown, until at last it came to its full, undis- 
guisoil demonstration on the question of t}}e Russian war, when the House 
of (A.)mmons w us de graded to the lowest state of insignificance and contempt 
in being made to retract its own words, and to acknowlculge that it w^as of no 
consequence or avail what were its sentiments on any one measure. The 
Minister has regularly acted uj)on this sort of jirmciple : I do not care wliat 
the House of Commons may think, or wdiat may be thouglit of them. It 
not their verdict that is to acquit me in any moiuent of difficulty or any liour 
of trial. I wdll agitate the people without : I w'ill sec whether they will bear 
me up in my measures : and, as for the House of Commons, if, in the height ‘ 
of their confidence in me, tliey shall be made to say one thing to-day, I will 
make tliem, with equal ease and without regard “to tlicir character, say 
another to-morrow.’ Sucli is the true English of the principle of the right 
honourable gentleman’s conduct, and this principle he has constantly acted 
upon, to the vilification of the popidar branch of the constitution. And what 
is this. Sir, but to make it a])pear that the 1 louse of Commons i.s, in reality, 
wdiat Thomas Paine, and writers Jik(^ him, say it is, namely, that it is not the 
true representative and organ of the people ? In the same way, and by the 
same biiiguago, might Thomas Paine bring a slander upon our Courts of 
liuw, and upon tlie trial by jury. In the same tone, bo might assert : ‘ Do 
n^jt tell me wduit a jury of twelve men may say of my book ; do not tell me 
what these associations say ; I reject all tribunals, either constituted by legal 
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authority, or jjolf- croc ted : ^ive me the ])e()|)le for my aiul 1 will 

prove that my doctrines are agreeable to them." 8uch language would 

square completely with that of Ministers, and constantly have they resorted 
to tlie dangerous innovation of supporting themselves, without regard to the 
opinion of the House of Commons, by appeals one day to the (Vown, the 
next to thoi^ords, and the third to the people, uniformly striving to exhibit 
Parliament in tlie disgraceful and pitiful light of complete incapacity. Is ii 
not wonderful. Sir, that all the true constitutional watchfulness ol' England 
should be dead to the only real danger that the present day exhibits, and 
that they should be alone roused by the idiotic clamour of republican 
{>lirenzy and of popular invsurrection wViich do not exist? 

Sir, I have done my duty. I have, with the certainty of opposing 
myself to the furor of the day, d livered my opinion at more length than 1 

intended, and perhaps 1 have intruded too long on tlie indulgence of the 

House. [A general cry of “ Hear hiin !‘ besj)oko the perfect attention of 
the House, j 1 have endeavoured to persuade you against the indecemt haste 
of committing yourselves to these assertions of an existing insurrection, until 
you shall have made a rigorous inquiry where it is to he found; to avoid 
kivolving the people in the calamity of a war, witliout at least- ascertaining 
the internal state of tlie kingdom; and to prevemt us from falling into the 
disgrace of being, as heretofore, oblitpHl perhaps in a week to r(4.ract every 
syllabic that we are now called upon to say. To cairry this into (dfect 1 shall 
move, that after the first sentence of the; proposcal motion, * That an huTidde 
addres.s be jnesented to liis Majesty, humbly to thank Ids Majesty for ids 
most gracious speech Irom the; throne,’ the following words suljstit uted in 
the room of all that follow in the original motion : — 

“ To express to his Majesty our most zealous attachment to tin? (excellent 
constitution of this free country, our sense of the invaluable blessings which 
we derive from it, and our unsliakcn determination to maintain and jn’c*- 
serve it. 

“ To assure his Majesty that, uniting with all his Majesty’s faithful sub* 
jeets in these sontimentsS of loyalty to the throne, atid attachment to the 
► constitution, we feel in common witli them tin? deepest anxiety and concern, 
when we see those measures adopted by the Executive Government, wldch 
the law authorizes only^n cases of insurrection witliin this realm. 

“ "J’hat his Majesty’s faithful Commons, assembled in a manner new and 
alarming to the country, think it their first duty, and will make it their first 
business, to inform themselves of the causes of this measure, being efjually 
zealous to enforce a due obedience to the laws on the one hand, and a faith- 
ful execution of them on the other.” 

Mr. Fox’s am(?n<lment was oppo-sed by Mr. Windham, Mr. Secretary 
lJundas, Mr. Burke, Mr. Anstruther, the Attorney-General, Sir John Scott, 
and the Solicitor-General, Sir John Mitford. It was sup]>orled by Mr. Grey> 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Thomas Grenville, and Mr, Erskine. At the close of 
the debate, which lasted till three in the morning. 
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Mr. Fox said, “ that much of what he had said had either been misrepre- 
sented or misunderstood in the course of the debate. The application which 
had been made to him to withdraw his amendment, however he respected 
the quarter from which it came, he must resist. After the sentiments which 
he and other gentlemen had expressed, unanimity was impossible : unani- 
mity on the present occasion, he must own, was what he should deprecate. 
He gave notice, that he should attend to-morrow to propose an amendment 
upon the report.” 

On a division, the address moved by the Lord Mayor was carried by a 
majority of 240 ; the numbers being 290 to 50. 

December 14. — The Lord Mayor brought up the report oh the address 
agreed upon last night. After the address had been read a second time, 

Mr. Fox said, “ that as this was in some measure a continuation of a former 
debate, he should take the opportunity to reply to several arguments that 
had been urged against him. Some gentlemen had blamed him for having 
proposed an amendment to the address when unanimity of sentiment was so 
much to be desired ; but he had acted according to his feelings, and others 
had sacrificed their feelings to unanimity. Those who had thus censured 
him had censured Ministers for being neutral respecting France ; and he 
censured them for the same neutrality, though from very different motives. 
So far was he from thinking that Ministers deserved praise in that respect, 
that he thought the House of Commons ought to impeach them. His 
opinion was, that from the moment they knew a league was formed against 
France, this country ought to have interfered : France had justice completely 
on her side, and, by a prudent negotiation with the other j^owers, we might 
have prevented the horrid scenes Avhich were afterwards exhibited, and 
saved, too, the necessity of being reduced to our present situation. We 
should by this have held out to Europe a lesson of moderation, of justice, 
and of dignity, worthy of a great empire ; thi.s was his opinion with respect 
to the conduct w'hich ought to have been adopted, but it was what Ministers 
had neglected. There was one general advantage,, however, resulting from 
this ; it taught the proudest men in this world that there was an energy in 
the cause of justice which when once supported, nothing could defeat. 
Thank God, nature had been true to herself ; tyranny had been defeated, and 
those who had fought for freedom were triumjihant ! 

“ Indeed, all those who spoke in support of Ministers in the debate of last 
night, had insisted that France had formed view's of aggrandizement and 
general dominion. If so, why thank the King’s Ministers for their neu- 
trality, when, if they are right now, upon their own principle, they should 
have formerly interfered to have checked their career ? He insisted that it 
was impossible, without an abandonment of all consistency, to approve of 
the present address. Whoever conceived him to he of opinion that the 
aggrandizement of France was matter of indifference to this country mistook 
him grossly. France certainly had aggrandized herself. She had disap- 
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pointed the predictions of that gentleman, who, during the last session, in 
speaking of the opponents of Great Britain on the continent, luid exclaimed, 
* There is no danger from any quarter ! looking into the map of Europe, 1 
see a chasm once called France.’ That chasm, however, the gentleman 
must now confess was filled. No longer would he be able to speak of the 
inhabitantsl^of that nation as having once been famous — ‘ Gallos olim hello 
floruisse.’ They had conducted themselves in such a manner as to induce 
him to be of opinion, that the power of France might be formidable to this 
country. She was formidable under her monarchy, when in alliance with 
Spain, and in friendship with Austria. But France, with finances almost 
ruined — France, at enmity with Austria, and certainly not in amity with 
Spain, was much more formidable now : she was formidable now from her 
freedom, the animating effects of which were beyond the calculation of man. 
All the inhabitants of Europe, wdio felt anything in the cause of freedom, 
sympathized with the French, and wished them success, regarding them as 
men struggling with tyrants and despots, while they were endeavouring to 
J()rin for themselves a free government. But, perhaps, ho should be told 
that France had not a free government. In order to shorten that question 
for the present, he would say, in the words of a certain author, tliat ‘ a free 
government for all practical purposes is that which the people consider as 
such so it was with the French during tlie whole of the last campaign : 
they had been successful on account of the nature of their cause. Courage, 
^nd all the bolder virtues, naturally attended freedom. Let us not foolishly 
continue the absurd prejudice, that none but Englishmen deserve to be free. 
Liberty had no attachment to soil ; it was the inheritance of man over every 
part of the globe, and, wherever enjoyed, it always produced the same effects. 

“ With these sentiments, ho could not but be of opinion that the conduct 
of Great Britain ought to bo peculiarly prudent, and, above all, strictly just : 
she ought immediately to acknowledge the Government of France, and to 
adopt all honourable mccUis of procuring peace : she ought to weigh all the 
consequences of a war, to view with a scrutinizing eye the nature and extent 
of her resources at home, and to ascertain the degree of assistance wliich 
she might expect from her allies : she should most certainly consider well 
the situation of Ireland. Much had it surprised him last night that a gen- 
tleman, who from his Situation ought to be something of a statesman,-' had 
asserted that the state of Ireland ought not to be alluded to. What ! was 
not the condition of Ireland to be considered in a question that implicated a 
war ? Indeed it ought to be, and seriously and solemnly too. It ought to 
be considered, that in that country there were millions of persons in a state 
of complete disfranchisement, and very little elevated above slaves. Would 
any man in his senses suppose that hearty support could be expected from 
that kingdom in the event of a war? Indeed, indeed, the blood and treasure 
of this country ought not to be lightly risked. The time was come when 

Mr. Oiiudas, Secretary of State for tlic llonu. I>cpartineut;. 
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Ministers would not perhaps think it prudent to go to war on the mere 
X)rerogative of the Crown ; they would think the approbation of Parliament 
and of the people necessary, indispensably necessary ; but it remained with 
the House to consider whether a war ought to be entered into at all ; and if 
so, whether it ought to be conducted by those who compo^d.the present 
Administration? It ought to be considered also how small w<jpld be the 
effect which they were capable of producing in the courts of Europe. What 
court, he would ask, would be elevated by their promises, or intimidated by 
their menaces, after their conduct with regard to Kussia? It should be 
considered, likewise, that it was doubtful w'hether our allies would rely on 
us, or whether we could rely on them. The retreat of the Duke of Bruns - 
wick he did not believe depended on us, but was such a consequence as the 
poet had described — 

* Ask wliy fi’oni Britain Csesar would retreat ? 

Ciesar liiniself iniglit whisper, he was beat.’ 

On Prussia, in spite of the near connexion that subsisted, he did not think 
that this country could entirely depend, for domestic occurrences in that 
kingdom might rcndei’ it unable to allbrd us much assistance. On the 
Emperor no reliance was to be placed at all. 

Having thus stated some reasons flowing out of the situation of the allies 
of Groat Britain and of Ireland, he begged to advert to some other circum- 
stances, The cause of a war, at least the ajiparcnt one, would he the 
invasion of Holland by the French. In Holland, it ought to be remembered, 
that there were persons disaffected to the Stadtholdcrian Government, who 
|)Osscsscd no small degree of j)ower. These persons could not certainly be 
expected to approve of the war. But much reliance had been placed on 
Amsterdam. The aristocratic juinciplcs of that city would, it was said, be 
in unison with the war, and the opening of the Scheldt would procure from 
Amsterdam ctlicacious support to Great Britain. To those who used this 
argument, lie begged leave to suggest the case of Brabant. The clergy of 
Brabant, who had the ear of the peo])lc, ivere supposed, with reason, to be*^ 
inimical to the i)rogress of the P'rcnch arms, which wT>uld most probably 
curtail their immense possessions. This aristocracy of the clergy, however, 
was of no avail; for as soon as the French approached, the people of Brabant 
received them with open arms. If such effects had been jiroduced in that 
country, might not the same be produced in Amsterdam?"' 

Mr. Fox next adverted to the present condition of this country. “ Insur- 
rections were alleged to exist, and one lionourablc gentleman had last night 
declared, that wherever he went he discovered a spirit of disaflection and dis- 
(amtent. To the virtues and talentfe of his honourable friend (Mr. Windham) he 
begged to avail himself of the opportunity of paying a small tribute. To 
the soundest heart he joined the clearest head ; and while no man possessed 
more honourable principles, few, very few, could boast of an understanding 
so comprehensive, vigorous, and acute. In short, to sum up his honourable 
^friend kS character in a few words, he was the representative of that most 
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excellent patriot, the late Sir George Savile. With this opinion, however, 
of his honourable friend, he could not assent to his declaration of the existence 
of a spirit of disaffection and discontent. As far as he had been able to 
judge, he had not made any discovery of so alarming a nature. But, if it 
was true, if thjjpe was some foundation for the report of the disaffection of 
the lower oirajers of the people, it became a serious point to determine whence, 
in case of war, recruits were to be expected for the army and navy. Having 
stated this, he did not mean to use it as an argument against* a war, because 
he disbelived in toto the existence of such disaffection and discontent;. Ho 
had argued on the impropriety of a w'ar from positive facts, and incontro- 
vertible reasoning. 

“ The next object of his consideration was the state of Scotland. In the 
debate of last night the right honourable secretary (Mr. Dundas) had in a 
manly manner acknowledged that he had lost part of his popularity, although 
from all that he had heard of him, and had an opportunity of observing in 
private, there was no man possessed of powers better adapted to conciliate 
^esteem than that right honourable gonlleman ; but the truth was, the people 
of Scotland had been treated with shameful indignity ; tliat House had 
scandalously refused to licar them, pretending to know what they wanted 
better than themselves. Those acquainted with Scotland had affirmed that 
Mr. Paine’s Avorks had greater infiueiice there than in the southern parts of 
the United Kingdoms ; tliat they were road by all descriptions of pcojilc, 
particularly the lower class ; and that because the lower class in Scotland 
wxre more learned than the same class in England, few or none being so 
ignorant as not to read, and digest what they read, the promulgation of the 
new doctrines was consequently more alarming. This appeared to him a 
very extraordinary mode of reasoning. It insinuated, that the only way to 
secure the constitution was to keep the people in darkness and ignorance — 
to rcplunge them into all the barbarities of the most savage ages. An 
excellent defence, truly, of our admirable constitution ! Wlietlier the lower 
class of society in Scotland were more learned or not than the same 
description in England, lie would not no\v attempt to argue. But he would 
• maintain that the reason advanced was false. It was not on account of their 
superior learning that they appeared more disaflecl(.*d, but on account of the 
enormity of their practical grievances, which provoked thorn to a just re- 
monstrance. Their manly appeal ought, therefore, to he treated with all the 
respect due to fellow-subjects, whose exertions had often added to our 
national fame and honour. All these considerations ojrerated as reasons for 
our taking time to consider upon this important business. 

“ But now the question came. How were the calamities of war to be 
avoided in this case } He would an-swer — By negotiation. Open a nego . 
tiation with, the republic of France, and try every step that can be taken, 
before you expose your country to the horrors of war. This,” he said, “ was 
the duty of Government. With the Minister, perhaps, the season of 
negotiation might bo past ; but it was not j^ast with the House of Commons, 
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which ought not to be implicated in the crime. If he were asked when the 
Minister ought to have negotiated, he would inform him. He should have 
negotiated to prevent the invasion of the Duke of Brunswick. Perhaps he 
did nothing. This, however, he was certain that he did — ^he prorogued the 
Parliament ; he appeared careless about the conquest of Brabant and Flanders, 
which were, in a manner, the gates of Holland ; and he seeiy^d to have 
reasoned thus : ‘ The town I will defend, but anybody may possess the gates 
who pleases.’ Perhaps, indeed, the ambassador from the republic of France 
would not be fine enough in his appearance to figure in our drawing-room, 
and, therefore, we must not endure the thought of a negotiation. If that 
was the case. Ministers should say so, in order that the good people of 
England might know the important reason why their blood must be spilt and 
their treasure squandered. If so, ‘ the age of chivalry ’ was revived with a 
vengeance ; but be trusted that some more substantial reason would be given 
for going to war, and that whenever we did go to war, the Minister would 
have to say to the public, ‘We have tried the efiect of a negotiation and 
pacific expressions, but to no purpose then they might expect a genenil 
concurrence, but until then they would certainly be inexcusable in proceeding 
to hostilities.” 

Alluding to Mr. Burke’s speech last night, he declared, “ that he did not 
think he had been treated with civility by that right honourable gentleman. 
It had been said by that gentleman that he had advanced facts which he did 
not believe; now, he had thought that his right honourable friend knew him 
too well to suppose that he ever asserted what he did not believe. In fact, 
he had last night declared that he would not make assertions with respect to 
particular cases, from an apprehension that those cases might not be founded 
ill truth. The reasoning his right honourable friend had adopted on account 
of this delicacy was perfectly novel. He had also been accused by him of 
using more of invective than argument. On this head he was perfectly sure 
that he had not carried his invective further tlian the right honourable gentle- 
man, who could not have forgotten that he had been obliged to descend to hell 
for similes and figures of speech with which to stigmatize the governors of 
the French nation. Among some exceptionable characters, he had classed 
and reprobated M. Roland, a man, as he believed, eminent for many virtues.^ 
How far such invective tended to conciliate France it required little delibe- 
ration to determine. Could his right honourable friend suppose that such 
gross insults and injuries would be forgotten or forgiven by persons of spirit 
and capacity ? The peevishness which disgraced their discussions, when 
they were talking of the concerns of France, would irritate, but could never 
reconcile.” 

Mr. Fox then proceeded to enforce the propriety of negotiation. “ So well 
convinced was he that every hour we delayed this negotiation was a loss to 
us, that he would move to-morrow an address to his Majesty to treat with 

^ For tho character of M. Roland, see Alison’s Hist, of Europe, vol. ii. p. r3l2, 
seventh edition. 
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the Executive Government of Prance. This he should do with more con- 
viction of its propriety than hope of its success; but that consideration 
should not slacken his efforts : all the world would acknowledge the 
propriety of it by and by, although so many affected to despise it now.* 
He had been the first to throw off the prejudice which was once so general 
in this cou/jtry against the infant freedom, and afterwards independence, of 
America. Gentlemen should recollect that although it was once fashionable 
to talk of ‘ a vagrant Congress,’ of ‘ one Adams,’ of ‘ Hancock and his 
crew,’ England had, in the end, been obliged to acknowledge the sovereignty 
and independence of America. The same thing might happen with respect 
to the French republic, and it would be better that we should send a minister 
to France immediately on the meeting of Parliament, than perhaps after that 
event should have taken place which he most earnestly deprecated, and 
should most heartily deplore. He was old enough to remember the names 
of Washington and Adams, those tw^o great and noble pillars of republicanism, 
loaded with abuse. He was old enough to remember when their remon- 
^ strance on behalf of the American States was treated with contempt. Dr. 
1^\anklin was, on that occasion, abused without mercy by a learned gentle- 
man ; and yet, shortly after all this contempt, these two gentlemen contributed 
to the forming for the people who enjoyed it, the first constitution in the 
world — for them most certainly the best form of government upon earth, for 
such he would venture to say was the government of America. Shortly after 
this he, as Secretary of State, sent over to America to treat with this very 
Dr. Franklin on behalf of this country ; this he must have done with an ill 
grace if he had joined in the abuse of that gentleman, and therefore lie did 
not wish to be forward in showing his contempt. In short, the republic of 
France was that which we must acknowledge sooner or later ; and where 
was the difficulty of acknowledging it now ? Was not the republic of this 
country readily acknowledged at the time of Cromwell ? Did not courts 
vie in their civilities to our new form of government after the execution of 
J^harlcs the First ? An execution which, whatever difference of opinion 
might be entertained about it, had infinitely less injustice in it than that 
• which, he feared, was about to be inflicted on the late unhappy monarch of 
France ; but he hoped a deed so foul would not be committed. f 

“ His right honourable friend had said yesterday, ‘ What, arc w'c to receive 
an ambassador rocking with the blood of innocent men, and perhaps even of 

* On the following day, th (3 15th of December, Mr. Pox made his proinlstid motion 
for an address to tlie Crown to send a minister to I’aris to treat witli tliosc pcrs<^)ns who 
exercised provisionally the Executive Government of France, but it was negatived with- 
<nit a division. 

t On the 3rd of December, 1792, the National Convention declai'cd that Louis X VI. 
should be tried by it. The articles of imi)eachment were laid before tlio Convention 
on the 10th, and Louis was ordered to appeal- on the followdng day. On the 15th of 
January, 1793, he was pronounced guilty of couspirrwy against the liberty of the nation, 
and t;)f crimes against the general safety of the state. He was condemned to death on 
the 17th, and executed on the 21st of the same month. 
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the King of France ?’ ” Mr. Fox said, “ his answer to this was, that should 
the French proceed to extremities against that unfortunate monarch, he 
should consider it as an act which would be for ever a disgrace to their 
nation, and which every man must deplore ; but still he could not think that 
we were therefore never to have any connexion with France. . He wished 
that if their objection to receive one at present was, that they not know 
how to introduce a French minister into the King's drawing-room, that they 
would fairly avow it, to the end that the people of England might see tliat 
their blood and treasure were to be sacrificed to a mere punctilio.’’ 

After pathetically lamenting the fate of that unhappy family, he n turned 
to the affairs of France, as they were likely to affect this country. We 
wanted to check the aggrandizement of France : perhaps not to go to war 
with them was to check their aggrandizement, for their cause upon the con- 
tinent was popular. They said, that all governments were their foes.’ 
This was but too true, and had been of popular service to them; but that 
which served them most of all was, the detestation which all Europe had 
entertained for the principles of the leaders of the combined armicJ3. They 
had neither honour nor humanity. When the brave but unfortunate 
La Fayette, by the pressure of irresistible circumstances, tell into their 
povssossion, instead of receiving him as a gentleman, with the dignity tliat 
was due to his distress, they seized him with fury, locked him up*liko a felon, 
and cruelly continued to keep him in custody, in defiance of tiie wishes and 
compassion of us all, and in a manner that must provoke the indignation of 
every virtuous man in Europe. But this gentleman had always been a friend 
to liberty, and that wa.s enough to excite their halj-ed.'' Mr. Fox concluded 
with moving an amendment to the address, by inserting these words : — 
“ Trusting that your Majesty will employ every means of negotiatioJi, con- 
sistent with the honour and safety of this country, to avert the calamities of 
war.” 

The amendment was opposed by Mr. Burke, Mr. Yorke, Lord (’arysfort,, 
Mr. Secretary Duiidas, Mr, Powys, and Mr. Wllberforce ; and .sup})orted 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Adam. It was negatived without a division ; after 
wliich the report on the address was agreed to by the House. 


Address on the King’s Message respecting the ]3eclar.\tion 
OE War by France. 

The execution of Louis the Sixteenth, on the 21 st of January, 1 793, brought 
mat ters to a crivsis between England and France and on the 24th of the 

* The decree of the 19th of November, 1792, Avas followed up by another, Avhich 
}>iisscd the Pouventiou on the 16th of December. By this celebrated maiihesto, the 
National C •oiivention ordered the generals to proclaim, in the name of the French people, 
ill tdl tlu>se countries which Avere, or should be, occupied hy the French armies, the 
sovereignty of ttie people, the suppression of all existing authorities, the abolition of 
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month, Lord Grenville notified to M, Chauvelin, the French ambassador at 
London, that as the character with which ho had been invested at this (>ourt, 
and the functions of which had been so long suspended, >vere now entirely 
terminated by the execution of his late Most Christian Majesty, he had no 
longer any public character here. He was, therefore, ordered to leave this 
country wit^iin eight days.** On the 1st of February, the National Conven- 
tion declared war against Great Britain and Holland.! 

Fehniary 12. On the 11th of February, Mr. Secretary Dundas presented 
Ihc following message from his Majesty : — 

“ George R. 

‘* His Majesty thinks proper to acquaint the House of Commons that the 
assembly now exercising the powers of government in France, have, without 
previous notice, directed acts of hostility to he committed against the persons 
and property of his Majesty's subjects, in breach of the law of nations, and of 
the most positive stipulations of treaty; and have since, on the most ground- 
less proteiices. actually declared war against his Majesty and the Ignited 
^b'ovinces. Under the circumsUinccs of this wanton and unprovoked aggres- 
sion, his Majesty has taken the necessary steps to maintain tlic honour of 
his CroAvn, and to vindicate the rights of his people ; and his Majesty relies 
with confidwiico on the firm and effectual support of the House of Commons, 
and on the zealous exertions of a brave and loyal people, in prosecuting a just 
find no(;cssary war : and in endeavouring, under the blessing of Providence, 
to o})posc an effectual barrier to the farther progrciss of a system which 
strikes at the security and peace of all inde})Oiuh.'nt nations, and is pursued 
in open defiance of every principle of moderation, good faith, humanity, and 
justice. 

tithes, and all subsisting taxc;s and iii\post;s of all feudal and tt^rritorial rights, of all 
the privileges of nolnlity, aiul exclusive privileges of every description. It announced 
to all their subjects liberty, fraternity, and ecpiality ; invited them to form themselves 
jj^rtliwitli into |)rimury assemblies, to elect an administration and provisional ge>veiii- 
mc'nt, and declared that it would treat as cii(.*mics all persons wdio, refusing or re- 
nouncing these benefits, should be desirous of preserving their imnce and j)rivil(‘g(‘d 
castes. — Alison’s Hist, of Europe, viA. iii. pp. 170, 1 77, and 22S, seventh edit ion. In Jann- 
ary, 1793, the ( ■Iiildors, sloo]) of war, cruising olf Brest, without a ting disjdayed, came 
witiiin three-quartfvrs of ai mile of the port, when a slif>t was tired from tlie b/itt cries, 
which fortunately passed over her without damage. Tlie Taiglisli tlag was immediately 
hoisted ; in answer to wdiich the Fremh displayed the national colours, with a red Hag, 
declaratory of war, over them. The sea was calm and the tide setting in shore ; the 
(Childers endeavom-ed, by rowing, to extricate herself from her pc'rilous position ; but 
a cross fire was opened by signals from the batteries, and tlie vessel must have been 
destroyt'd had not a breeze providentially si)rung up, which enabled hrr to esc;q>e. — 
Adolph, vol. V. p. 338. For tlui eorrespon deuce that pasiaal betwcoji liOrd Grenville 
and M. (diauvelin, sec Pari. Hist. vol. xxx. pp. 239 — 270. 

* On the 23rd of January, being the day before M. Chauvelin was desired by the 
British Government to quit this country, an order w'as sent to him IVom the French 
Vb)vcrnment to return to France. 

f Se<‘ the Declaration, AnTiual I{cgist?*r, ax)!, xxxv. j). 139, ef sc'fj. 
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‘‘ In a cause of such general concern his Majesty has every reason to hope 
for the cordial co-operation of those powers who are united with his Majesty 
by the ties of alliance, or who feel an interest in preventing the extension of 
anarchy and confusion, and in contributing to the security and tranquillity of 
Europe. ^ ” 

On the following day an address, in reply to the message, wfs moved by 
Mr. Pitt, and seconded by Mr. Powys. 

Mr. Fox said, “ that on an occasion so important, and not fearing the 
charge of pusillanimity from considering the present crisis as highly alarming, 
it would ill become the duty which he owed to his constituents and to the 
nation, were he to decline meeting the imputation of being the abettor of 
France, with which he was already menaced ; or, by the bold misconstruc- 
tions of his sentiments and arguments to which he bad been accustomed, be 
deterred from examining and stating w'hat was the true situation in which 
the country was involved in war. He had never accused the honourable 
gentleman who seconded the address of a systematic opposition to Ministers, 
nor of acting upon any system ; but he called upon him to name those 
persons in the House, if any such there wore, whom he meant to include 
under the description of supporters of the French system. The honourable 
gentleman knew that just so were those treated who opposed the folly and 
injustice of the American war. Yet, notwithstanding their being long and 
industriously misrepresented as the abettors of rebellion, a band of as 
patriotic and as honourable men as ever deserved public gratitude by public 
services, by some of whom he trusted he should be supported in opposing 
the address now moved, united their abilities to put an end to that war, and 
at length succeeded. 

“ The right honourable gentleman who moved the address bad stated the 
origin and necessity of the war, on grounds widely different from those 
assumed by the honourable gentleman who seconded it. The latter had 
said, that the power of France, under every change of men and circumstance?, 
was a monster whose hand was against all nations, and that the hand of 
every nation ought to be against France ; the former, that the cause of the 
war was not our general bad opinion of France, but specific aggressions on 
the part of France. So far the difference was gn at with respect to our 
immediate situation of being actually at war ; and it was still greater when 
we came to inquire into our prospect of peace. If we were at war because 
France was a monster whose hand was against all nations, it must be 
‘ helium internecinum ’ — a war of extermination ; for nothing but uncon- 
ditional submission could be adequate to the end for which the war was 
undertaken, and to that alone must we look for a safe or honourable peace. 
If, on the contrary, we were at war on account of a specific aggression, for 
that aggression atonement might be made, and the object being obtained, 
peace might be concluded. He therefore hoped, that the right honourable 
nM)ver of the address was sincere in the statement he had given, although he 
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had failed in making out the grounds on which he endeavoured to support it. 
Few of those, he trusted, who had been most zealous in recommending the 
expediency of this war, wished it to be a war of extermination — a war for 
extirpating French principles, not for circumscribing French power ; yet all 
their arguments tended to alarm him. They never talked of the danger of 
French powr without introducing as a danger more imminent, the propaga- 
tion of French principles. The honourable gentleman asked, if he could be 
expected to make terms with a highwayman, or to take the highwayman’s 
purse as a satisfaction for the attack upon his own. Certainly not. The 
honourable gentleman knew his duty to society better than to let the high- 
wayman escape, if he had the means of bringing him to punishment. But 
this allusion showed that the war with France was, in the opinion of the 
honourable gentleman, a war of vindictive justice. We said, that our object 
in going to war was not to effect a change in the internal government of 
France, but to weaken her power, which, in its present state, was dangerous 
to us, our allies, and to Europe; and that object obtained, we were willing to 
make peace. But would any man say, that when he had disarmed a high- 
ftrayman, it was safe to leave him free to get other arms.^ No man, 
certainly : and no more, on this principle, could we, in any state of humilia- 
tion to whicli the power of France might he reduced, leave her at liberty to 
recruit that *j)ower, and to renew aggressions, to which we contended she 
must have the inclination whenever she had the means. The honourable 
gentleman might support Ministers for any reasons that to himself seemed 
good — either because he thought them wise or ignorant, honest or dishonest; 
but he had no right to accuse those who thought differently from himself of 
sowing disaffection among the people, because they wished to inform the 
people what were the true grounds of the war which they were called upon 
to support with their property and their lives. The honourable gentleman 
rejoiced that the yiuhlic entertained a more favourable opinion of Ministers, 
in the present crisis, than Ministers deserved. Did he mean to argue, that 
AV^en Ministers, by their misconduct, had brought the country into danger, 
and the people, ignorant of their true characters. Were disposed to think well 
„of them, the House of Commons, who knew better, should endeavour to 
continue, instead of removing, their delusion? His doctrine would then 
come to th^s — that implicit confidence in Ministers, so often and so justly 
reprobated, was the first duty of the House ; that they had nothing to watch, 
and ought never to inquire. Monarchy, it was truly said, was the corner- 
stone of our constitution, and of all the blessings we enjoyed under it ; but 
it was not the only corner-stone ; there was another fully as important — the 
constant jealousy and vigilance, both of the people and their representatives, 
with respect to all the acts of the executive power.” 

Mr, Fox said, “ he felt himself considerably disappointed at the conduct 
of his Majesty’s Ministers. He had flattered himself, that when unanimity 
was so very desirable, they would have brought down a message from his 
Majesty calculated to insure it ; that they would not have considered a 
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triumph over the very small number to which they boasted of having 
I'educed their opponents, to be a matter of such consequence as to call for 
un address to which they knew those few opponents could not agree, because 
to do so must preclude them from all subsequent inquiry. If they had moved 
an address, simply pledging the cordial co-operation of the House in prose- 
cuting a just and necessary war, for the purpose of a safe an^ honourable 
peace ; to such an address, whatever might have been his opinion of the 
previous conduct of Ministers — whether he had thought it temperate and 
conciliatory, or arrogant and provoking — he should have agreed. But the 
House was now called upon to vote, that Ministers had given no cause or 
provocation for the ^va^ ; to say, that they would enter into no investigation 
of its origin ; to give them an indemnity for the past, and a promise of 
support for the future. This was the manifest tendency of the address ; and 
to prevent the want of unanimity which such an address could not but occa- 
sion, he should move an amendment, in which even the warmest advocate of 
the war might concur, because it expressed no disapprobation of Ministers, as 
theirs ought to have expressed no approbation. 

‘‘ But, first, he must examine the alleged causes of the war. He woiifu 
not enter into any of the common-place arguments on the miseries and 
calamities inseparable from war. He did not mean to call them common- 
place arguments in the bad sense of the words, for they wHferc truths so 
familiar to the minds of men, that they were never listened to without 
assent ; and however unnecessary it might be to enforce them by eloquence, 
or inuplify them by declamation, their being universally admitted was suffi- 
cient to prove that war should never he undertaken when peace could be 
maintained without breach of public faith, injury to national honour, or 
hazard of future security. The causes of war wuth France were in no respect 
different now from what they were under tlie governments of Louis the 
Fourteenth or Louis the Sixteenth. What, then, were those causes r Not 
an Insult or aggression, but a refusal of satisfaction when specifically de- 
manded. What instance had Ministers produced of such demand an(Fof 
such refusal? He admitted, that the decree of November the 19th 
entitled this country to require an explanation; but even of this they could 
not show that any clear and specific explanation liad been demanded. 
Security that the French would not act upon that decree was, indeed, 
mentioned in one of Lord Grenville’s letters, but what kind of security was 
neither specified, nor even named. The same might be said wdlh respect 
to the opening of the Scheldt, and their conquest of Brabant. We com- 
])lained of an attack on the rights of our ally ; we remonstrated against an 
accession of territory, alarming to Europe ; but we proposed nothing that 
would be admitted as satisfaction for the injury ; we pointed out nothing 
tluit would remove our alarm. Lord Grenville said something about with- 
diawing tlicir troops from the Austrian Netherlands ; but if by that was 


* Vide frvte^‘p. 47^, nott^ 
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understood a requisition to withdraw their troops while they were at war 
with the Emperor, without any condition that such evacuation of territory 
conquered from the enemy was to be the price of peace, it was such an insult 
as entitled them to demand satisfaction of us. The same argument applied 
to the conquest of Savoy from the King of Sardinia,’*^ with whom, in his 
opinion, thc^jy were at war as much as with the Emperor. Would it be said, 
that it was our business only to complain, and theirs to propose satisfaction ? 
Common sense must see that this was too much for one independent power 
to expect of another. By what clue could they discover what would satisfy 
those who did not choose to tell with what they would be satisfied ? How 
could they judge of the too little or the too much ? And was it not natural 
for them to suppose that complaints for which nothing was stated as 
adequate satisfaction, there was no disposition to withdraw ? Yet on this 
the whole question of aggression hinged ; for, that the refusal of satisfaction, 
and not the insult, was the justifiable cause of war, was not merely his 
opinion, bi\t the opinion of all the writers on the law of nations ; and how 
could that be said to have been refused which was never asked r He 
lamented that at a time when the dearest interests of the country were at 
stake, the House should have felt so little concern as to deprive him of the 
opportunity of making the motion of which he had given notice, for w^ant of 
a sufficient attendance to ballot for an election committee. By that motion 
he meant to press for a distinct and specific declaration of the causes of the 
war ; and had he succeeded, it would have had this good effect, that both 
we and the enemy should have known the grounds of contest, have been 
able to appreciate them, and the war might have been but of short duration. 
There was much in the decree by wdiich the F rcnch declared war, wdiich 
could not be fairly alleged as just cause of war. But, under the former 
good Government of France, was it unusual to crowd into a manifesto 
setting forth the causes of w'ar, every complaint that could be imagined, 
good, bad, and indifferent ? It was, indeed, to be wished, that nothing 
should be introduced into such declarations but what Avas at once true 
and important; but such had not yet been the practice of statesmen, who 
••seemed more attentive to the number than the validity of their complaints. 
In the year 1779, the Spanish declaration was swelled to a hundred articles ; 
and to examine every article of the present French declaration would only 
show that those who now exercised the Executive Government were not 
wiser than their predecessors. 

“ To have suffered Flarl Gower to remain at Paris, after the 10th of 
August, would have implied no recognition of the Government that suc- 
ceeded that to which he had his formal mission, any more than to have 
negotiated with that Government in the most direct and safe way, in prefer- 
ence to one that was indirect and hazardous. But the right honourable 

* See Alison’s Hist, of Europe, vol. iii. p. 230, et f^eq.y seventh edition. On the 
27th of November, 1792, tlie whole of Savoy hadbecn ineor]>orated witli France, under 
the name of the Department of Mont Blanc. 

VOL. II. 
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gentleman, who could not get rid of the idea of recognition, exclaimed, 

‘ Would you recognise a Government which, by its own confession, is no 
Government ; which declares itself only provisional till a Government can 
be framed ? * This, he would answer, was the safest of all recognitions, if 
a recognition it must be ; for the Government being only provisional, we 
could only be understood to recognise provisionally, and were^at liberty to 
act as the case might require, with any other i)ower that might arise in its 
stead. But, did not history show us, that to treat and to recognise were not 
considered as the same ? Did we not treat with Philip of Spain, as King, at 
the very time that we were at war to dispute his succession ; and was not 
the recognition of his title, far from being considered as admitted by us on 
that account, actually stipulated as an article of the peace ? Did not France, 
when at war to dispute the accession of William III. to the throne of 
England, treat with him as King, and was not the recognition of his title 
also made one of the conditions of peace ? Still, however, he would admit, 
that withdrawing our minister, or not sending another, was not ^ just cause 
of war on the part of France ; but could it be denied that to treat one nation ^ 
in a manner different from others was a symptom of hostility ? The recall- 
ing of ministers was certainly once considered as an indication of war, for 
the commercial treaty provided for a case where no war was declared but 
by such recall.” * 

Mr. Fox said, “ that none of the alleged grounds in the French declara- 
tion could be more absurd, than that the circulation of their assignatsf were 
prohibited in this country ; for that was purely a measure of internal regu- 
lation, as much as it would be to prohibit the circulation of paper issued 
among ourselves that perhaps stood on a much surer capital. But even 
here we were not quite impartial ; for although that paper was called worth 
nothing which at present brought fourteen pence halfpenny for half-a-crown, 

* See Art. II. of Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between England and France, 
signed at Versailles, on the 20111 of September, 1786, Annual Register, voh xxviii. 

p. 207. • 

t In conseiiuence of the embarrassed state of the French finances, the Constituent 
Assembly, u})on the proposal of Tailcyrtuid, then Bishop of Aiitun, came to the deter- 
mination to apprf)j)riate to national purposes the landed property of the Church, 
which was above a third of the whole landed property of Jhe kingdom. Shortly after- 
wards, to relieve the necessities of the State, the sale of church and crowm lands, to 
tlie amount of 400,000,000 livres, or £16,000,000 sterling, was decreed. As the effect 
of offering for sale at one time so large a portion of the surface of France would have 
been to overload the market with land, and to depreciate its price, it was determined 
that the land should be transferred, in the first instance, to the municipalities, which 
w<'re empowered to issue notes, called assignats, as a security for the purchase money. 
With these the State was to pay its creditors. The notes were called assignats , as 
representing land wliich might be transferred or assigned to the holder ; and those 
which came back in tliis manner to the Government, in payment for national lands, 
were to be cancelled. In consequence of the great ammmt to which assignats had been 
^issued (already amounting to upwards of two thousand five hundred millions of livres), 
they became greatly depreciated. By 33 Geo. III. c. 1, theii* circulation in this country 
was inohibited. Alison's Hist, of Europe, vol. ii. pp. 191 and 208, seventh edition. 
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the paper created by that gigantic act of swindling, the assignats issued by 
the leaders of the combined armies, were not certainly worth more, but we had 
not thought it necessary to forbid the circulation of them ; we had not pro- 
hibited the circulation of American paper even during the war, nor was it at 
all necessary*; such paper wanted no prohibition. We had the right to 
prohibit it i(|We pleased, but we did not like assigning one reason for a thing 
when we evidently acted from another. The prohibiting the exportation of 
foreign corn to French ports, while it was free to other countries, it was 
said, arose from preceding circumstances : and according to these circum- 
stances it might be a justifiable or an unjustifiable act of hostility, but it was 
an act of hostility so severe, that the circumstances which justified it would 
have justified a war, and no such circumstances, as he liad already proved, 
could be shown. 

“ The Alien Bill^' was not a just cause of war, but it was a violation of the 
commercial treaty, both in the letter and the spirit. The right honourable 
gentleman §aid, that the French had made regulations in their own country 
^ Iw which the treaty had been already completely broken and at an end. 
but did he complain of those regulations ? for it was expressly provided by 
the treaty itself, that no violation should put an end to it, till complaint was 
made, and redress refused. But here lay the important difference. The 
French made no regulations that put aliens on a different footing from 
Frenchmen. They made general regulations of safety and police, as every 
nation had a right to do. We made i-egulations affecting aliens only, con- 
fessed to be more particularly intended to aj)ply to Frenchmen. It was 
admitted, that tlic French desired an explanation of these* regulations, and 
that an explanation was refused them. By us, therefore, iind not by the 
French, was the commercial treaty broken. 

“ Our sending a squadron to the Scheldt they complained of as an injury. 

♦ By the Alien Act, 311 Oco, III. c. 1, it was enacted, that on the arrival of 
evc?y vessel in this kingdom, tlic master or commander should deliver a WTitten 
declaration to an officer of the customs, containing the namc^, rank, oe.cupation, and 
description of every foreigner (if any) on l)ourd. Aliens wcjre not to import arms or 
tiirununition, except as merchandize. Ibose who had been prohibited l)y the King in 
Council were not to land withf>ut express permission, nor were any to depart without 
a paSvSport. One of the Secretaries of State wjis emjiowered, by w^arrant, to expel 
aliens from the kingdom when it wjis apprehended they would be dis(d)edieiit to pro- 
chunations or orders in council ; and the King, by i)roehunation or order in couiujil, 
was authorized to order them to dwell in such place us he might think necessary for 
the public secxudty. Housck(^cpers, when required by a magistrate, were to give a 
description of aliens residing with them. Those who had anived in this kingdom 
since 1st of January, 1792, or who should arrive during the contijiuajice of the 
act in question, were to render an account of all arms, weapons, gunpowder, and 
ammunition in their possession, of which the magistrate might deprive them if he 
thought fit ; and one of the Secretaries of State might issue* warrants for searching 
their dwellings. All these enactments were enforced by severe penalties, extending 
even to transportation. The act was to continue in force until the 1st of January” ‘ 
1791, and from thence to the end of the then next session of Parliament. 
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And here the right honourable gentleman introduced the popular topic of 
their charming operations in Belgium; the disturbance of which they 
thought themselves entitled to resent as an aggression. He was as little 
disposed to defend their operations in Belgium as the right honourable 
gentleman, although he saw not for what purpose they were here alluded to, 
unless to inflame the passions, and mislead the judgment ; b^Jit if by that 
squadron we had disturbed them in their operations of war against the 
Emperor, which he admitted we had not done, they would have had just 
cause to complain. ‘ Then/ said the right honourable gentleman, * they 
complain of our conduct on the afflicting news of the murder of their King ; 
what, shall we not grieve for the untimely fate of an innocent monarch, most 
cruelly put to death by his own subjects ? Shall we not be permitted to 
testify our sorrow and abhorrence on an event that outrages every principle 
of justice, and shocks every feeling of humanity ?' Of that event he should 
never speak but with grief and detestation. But, was the expression of our 
sorrow all? Was not the atrocious event made the subject of a message 
from his Majesty to both Houses of Parliament And now he would ask , 
the few more candid men, who owned that they thought this event alone a 
sufficient cause of war, what end could be gained by further negotiation 
with Chauvelin, Marct, or I)umouricr?f Did ministers moan to barter the 
blood of this ill-fated monarch for any of the points in dispute ; to say, 
the evacuation of Brabant shall atone for so much, the evacuation of Savoy 
for so much more ? Of this he would accuse no man ; but, on their prin- 
ciple, when the crime was committed, negotiation must ccasc. He agreed, 
however, with the right honourable gentleman, and he was glad to hear him 
say so, that this crime was no cause of war ; but, if it were admitted to be 
so, it was surely not decent that the subject of war should never be even 
mentioned without reverting to the death of the King. When he proposed 
sending an ambassador to France, ‘ What !’ said the right honourable gen- 
tleman, ‘ send an ambassador to men that are trying their King !’ If wc Jj^ad 
sent an ambassador, even then ; had our conduct towards the French been 

♦ On the 28th of January, 1798. 

t Although, after the i-eoall of Earl Gower, no British ambassador had been sent to 
Paris, yet M. Chauvelin wjis eiioouraged, both by Lorll Grenville and Mr. Pitt, to 
enter into explanations which might tend to the preservation of peace. M. Maret, an 
agent of the Duke of Orleans, and w'ho came to liondon solely on his business, jire- 
tended to liave power from the French Govermnent to ti’cat ; and he obtained the 
appointment of an audience for an unnamed coadjutor of his, to open a discussion 
with Mr. Pitt, who was desirous to treat with M. Maret, ns a confidential person from 
the Executive Council ; but when they explained themselves, it was discovered that 
neither had the slightest pretensions to a public character, nor to any authority. Mr. 
Pitt, instead of disj)laying any irritation or annoyance, advised M. Maret immediately 
to dc^si)atc)i a courier to l*aris, for authority and instructions ; but the Executive 
C’ouncal commanded him to abstain from all intercourse witli Mr. Pitt on the subject 
bf polities, and to return immediately. — Adolph. Hist, of the Ilcign of Geo. III. 
vol. V. p. 336. 
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more candid and conciliating, the fatal issue of that trial might have been 
prevented. ‘ But/ said the right honourable gentleman, ‘ we negotiated 
unofficiall5\* The importance to any wise purpose of this distinction 
between official and unofficial negotiation, of this bartering instead of selling, 
he could nefer understand ; but even to this mode of negotiating the dis- 
mission of ]\5. Chauvelin put an end. But M. Chauvelin, it was said, went 
away the very day after he received the order, although he might have 
stayed eight days and negotiated all the while ! Was it so extraordinary a 
thing that a man of honour, receiving such an order, should not choose to 
run the risk of insult, by staying the full time allowed him ; or could he 
imagine, that his ready compliance with such an order would be considered 
as an offence ? When M. Chauvelin wont away and M. Maret did not think 
himself authorized to negotiate, ministers sent a message to Lord Auckland, 
to negotiate with General Dumourier, which reached him too late.*^ Ad- 
mitting this to be a proof of their wish to negotiate, while negotiation was 
practicable,, what was their conduct from the opening of the session ? If 
. he or any of his friends proposed to negotiate — ‘ Negotiate!* they exclaimed, 
‘ we are already at war.’ Now it appeared that they did negotiate with 
unaccredited agents, although the Secretary of State had said that such a 
negotiation was not compatible with his belief; and, last of all, (strange 
conduct for lovers of peace !) they ordered to quit the country tlic only 
person with whom they could negotiate in their unofficial way. He was 
happy to see the right honourable gentleman so much ashamed of this 
mutilated farce of negotiation, as to be glad to piece it out with liord Auck- 
land and General Dumourier. Then was asked the miserable question, 

‘ What interest have ministers in promoting a war, if, as it has been said, 
the ministers who begin war in this country are never allowed to con- 
clude it?’ Admitting this to be true, for which he saw no good reason, 
then surely they who endeavoured to avert a war, ought to be allowed some 
cre^dit for the purity of their motives. But ministers never opened a fair 
communication on the points iji dispute with Trance. They acted like men 
afraid of asking satisfaction, for fear that it should be granted — of stating the 
•specific causes of war, lest they should lose the pretext. 

“ An opinion somewhere stated had been adverted to, that the peo])lc 
might consider this as a war in which kings were more interested than their 
subjects. He felt great respect for monarchy, and it was neither his practice 
nor his inclination to speak harshly of kings. He had already said, that 
monarchy was the corner, or rather the key-stone, of the British constitution, 
which was a limited, not an unlimited, monarchy. But, with all due reverence 

• On the 23rd of January, 1793, Diunouricr wrote a letter, dated at Baris, to Lord 
Auckland, the British Minister at the Hague, proirosing a (*onfereii(*e with a view to 
a pacific arrangement. A conference was appointed, hut on the 1 Ith of February 
Lord Auckland was informed that Dumourier. had received orders from the National 
Convention not to hold it. — Gifford's Life of Pitt, vol. iii. 343. See Dumouriei^^ 
Letter to Lord Auckland, in Appendix C. to the above vol. 
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for crowned heads, was it impossible to conceive that kings might love, not 
limited, but unlimited, monarchy ; and that resistance to the limited monarchy 
attempted to be established in France, in the room of the unlimited monarchy, 
^y which that country was formerly governed, might have been the true cause 
of the combination of some of the crowned heads of Europe ? Our King 
had sat too long on the throne of a free kingdom ; he had Ind too much 
experience that the love of his people was a stronger defence than guards 
and armies, to forfeit that love, by transgressing the bounds which the con- 
stitution prescribed to him, were even his virtues and his wisdom less than 
they were known to be. But had not kings the frailties of other men ? 
Were they not liable to bo ill-advised ? What became of that lireedom of 
speech which was the boast of Parliament, if he might not suppose that, by 
evil counsellors, their ears might be poisoned, and their hearts deceived ^ 
He therefore feared that this war would be supposed to be a war for restoring 
monarchy in France, and for supporting rather the cause of kings than the 
cause of the people. He would be the last to draw a distinction of interest 
between the rich and the poor ; for, whatever the superficial observer migl^t 
think, nothing was clearer, when philosophically considered, than that a man 
who was not immediately possessed of property, had as great an interest in 
the general protection and security of property as he who was ; q^nd, therefore, 
he reprobated all those calls upon the particular exertions of men of property 
as tending to excite the idea of an invidious distinction, which did not exist 
in fact. 

“ When the attack on France was called the cause of kings, it was not a 
very witty, but a sufficient reply, that opposing it might be called the cause 
of subjects. He imputed bad motives to no man, but when actions could 
not be explained on one motive, he had a right to attempt to explain them 
on another. If there were at present such a spirit in this country as in the 
beginning of the American war, what would be our conduct ? To join the 
combined powers in their war on the internal government of France. /le 
was happy that the public abhorrence of a war on such a motive was so great, 
that the right honourable gentleman felt himself called upon to disclaim it at 
great length. But how had ministers acted ? They had taken advantage of' 
the folly of the French, they had negotiated without proposing specific terms, 
and then broken off the negotiation. At home they had alarmed the people 
that their own constitution was in danger, and they had made use of a 
melancholy event, which, however it might affect us as men, did not concern 
us as a nation, to inflame our passions and impel us to war ; and now that 
we were at war, they durst not avow the causes of it, nor tell us on what 
terms peace might have been preserved. 

“ He rejoiced to hear that we had no treaty with the Emperor. If our 
motives were now suspected, he hoped our future conduct would be such as 
to put away suspicion. If we joined the Emperor and the King of Prussia, we 
‘Miust make common cause with them, or act always with the jealousy and 
suspicion of parties, either of whom might secure their own views by a 
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separate peace at the expense of the rest. When we found ourselves drawn 
into this common cause, we might say that we were forced to what we did 
not intend ; but the fact would be, that we should be wasting the blood 
and treasure of the people of this country for an object wlxich the people of 
this country disclaimed — to enable foreign armies to frame a government for 
France. Sijch an instance would furnish more arguments against the 
mechanism of our constitution tlian all the writers who had scrutinized its 
defects. He hoped we neither had, nor should have, any treaty with the 
combined powers, unless our objects were specifically stated. But what 
might be the moment of discussing these objects ? The moment of danger 
and alarm, with the powerful engine, fear, influencing their decision. By 
the promise in his Majesty’s speech, of employing firm and temperate mea- 
sures, he had understood, first, a remonstrance on the causes of complaint, 
then a specific demand of satisfaction, and an armament to give efficacy to 
both. On his hope of the first two he had voted for the third. 

“ The right honourable gentleman said we had received insults which 
ought not to have been borne for twenty-four hours. These were magnani- 
mous words. In the affair of Nootka Sound the aggression by Spain was as 
direct and unqualified as any that could be stated, and yet we had borne it 
for twenty-four days. Why was not the same course pursiied now as then ? 
Pie was now* called upon, as a member of that House, to support bis Majesty 
in the war, for the war was begun, and he would do it ; but he was not 
pledged to any of those crooked reasonings on which some gentlemen 
grounded their support of ministers, nor less bound to watch them, because, 
by their misconduct, we had been forced Into a war, which both the dignity 
and the security of Great Britain would have been better consulted in 
avoiding. He was never sanguine as to the success of a war. It might be 
glorious to our army and our navy, and yet ruinous to the people. The event 
of the last campaign — ‘ procul ahsit omen ’ — and the example of the American 
war, had taught him that we might be compelled to make peace on terms 
les*s advantageous than could have been obtained without unsheathing the 
sword ; and if this might bo the consequence to us, the consequences to our 
• ally, the Dutch, must be such as he would not suffer himself to anticipate. 
The ordering M. Chauvelin to depart the kingdom, and the stopping the 
exportation of corn to •France, when exportation was allowed to otiicr 
countries, were acts of hostility and provocation on our part, which did not 
allow us to say, as the proposed address said, that the war was an unprovoked 
aggression on the part of France. Truth and justice were preferable to 
high-sounding words, and therefore he should move an amendment, containing 
nothing that was not strictly true, and in voting which the House might be 
unanimous.” 

Mr. h’ox concluded with moving his amendment as follows ; — That we 
learn, with the utmost concern, that the Assembly, who now exercise t:he 
powers of government in France, have directed the commission of acts of 
hostility against the persons and pro]>erty of his Majesty’s subjects, and that 
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they have actually declared war against his Majesty and the United Provinces ; 
that we humbly beg leave to assure his Majesty, that his Majesty’s faithful 
Commons will exert themselves with the utmost zeal in the maintenance of 
the honour of his Majesty’s crown, and the vindication of the rights of his 
people ; and nothing shall be wanting on their part that can contribute to 
that firm and effectual support which his Majesty has so mu^ reason to 
expect from a brave and loyal people, in repelling every hostile attempt 
against this country, and in such other exertions as may be necessary to 
induce France to consent to such terms of pacification as may be consistent 
with the honour of his Majesty’s crown, the security of his allies, and the 
interests of his people.” 

Mr. Fox’s amendment was rejected, and the address proposed by Mr. Pitt 
agreed to without a division. 


Me. Gbet’s Motion fob a IIefobm in Parliament. 

In the spring of the year 1792, an association was formed under the name/* 
of “ the Friends of the People,” consisting of one hundred persons ; twenty- 
eight of whom were the most active members of the House of Commons in 
opposition to the Government, with the exception of Mr. Fox,svho did not 
belong to this association. They immediately published a short declaration, 
signed. by all the members; and also an address, of considerable length, to 
the people of Great Britain, signed only by Mr. Grey, the Chairman. In the 
former, they set forth that their object was to obtain a Parliamentary reform, 
by extending the suffrage, and by a more frequent exercise of the right of 
electing their representatives ; and in the latter they explained their design 
more fully, and invited such as agreed to their 2U’inciples to join the asso- 
ciation. 

In conformity with a resolution entered into at a meeting of the association, 
Mr. Grey, on the uOth of Ajiril, 1792, gave notice of his intention to subifiit 
to the consideration of the House of Commons, in the course of the next 
session, a motion relative to a reform in the representation of the people.^ 

1793. J/rty 7. Agreeably to that intimation, Mr. Grey now made his 
motion for a reform in Parliament. After a variety of petitions, pointing to 
the same object, had been laid on the table of the House, he presented one 
from the society of “ the Friends of the People.”! It stated, with great 
jirecision and distinctness, the defects which existed in the rej)resentation of 
tbe people in Parliament. The number of representatives assigned to the 
different counties w'as grossly disproportioned to their comparative extent, 
population, and trade ; ifiaomuch, that Cornwall alone sent more members to 
Parliament than Yorkshire, Rutland, and Middlesex, put together. The 
elective franchise was so partially and unequally distributed, and in so many 


* Tomline's Life of Pitt, chap. xiv. 
t See the Petition, Pari. Hist, vol, xxx. p, 788. 
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instances committed to bodies of men of such very limited numbers, that the 
majority of the House was elected by less than fifteen thousand electors, 
which, if the male adults in the kingdom were estimated only at three 
millions, was not more than the two-hundredth part of them. The right of 
voting was regulated by no uniform or rational principle, and the exercise of 
the elective -franchise was only renewed once in seven years; seventy mem- 
bers were returned by thirty-five places, where the right of voting was vested 
in burgage and other tenures of a similar description, and the elections 
notoriously a mere matter of form ; ninety were elected by forty-six places, 
in none of which the number of voters exceeded fifty ; thirty-seven by nine- 
teen places, where the greatest number was not more than one hundred; 
fifty-two by twenty-six places, no one of them containing more than two 
hundred ; twenty more, for counties in Scotland, by less than one hundred 
each, and ten for other counties, in the same part of the kingdom, having less 
than two hundred and fifty each ; thirteen districts of burghs in Scotland not 
containing one hundred each, and two districts of burghs not containing one 
hundred and twenty-five each, returning fifteen more. In this manner, two 
fiundred and ninety-four members were chosen, and being a majority of the 
entire House, were enabled to decide all questions in the name of the whole 
people of England and Scotland, 

The petition then went on to take notice of the right of voting, or the 
various restrictions and limitations under which the privilege of a vote for 
the choice of a representative was bestowed, stating the great evils and 
inequalities that prevailed in that respect. It afterwards took notice of the 
qualifications to be possessed by candidates and those elected ; and then 
considered the evils arising from the duration of Parliaments. It complained 
of the manner in which elections were conducted, and of the evils resulting 
from the length of time to which polls were protracted. It noticed the 
system of private patronage exercised in the election of the representatives 
of ^the people ; showing, under this head, that, by the patronage and in- 
fluence of one hundred and fifty-four individuals, the return of no fewer 
than three hundred and seven members of that House was procured, 
•which considerably exceeded a majority of the House. After dwelling at 
considerable length upon all the points already mentioned, and detailing 
a variety of other abuses, it concluded by stating the great necessity 
there was for the application of an immediate remedy, and the high impor- 
tance of such a measure ; and prayed the House to take the matter into their 
serious consideration, and to apply such remedy and redress to the evils 
complained of as should appear proper. The allegations of the petition were 
dwelt upon with great eloquence and ability by Mr. Grey, who concluded by 
moving, “ That the said petition be referred to the consideration of a com- 
mittee.” Nearly all the principal speakers on both sides of the House took 
part in the debate, which was protracted to the unusual length of two days. 
The supporters of the motion were Mr. Er.skine, Mr. Duncombe, Mr, Francisr 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr, Sheridan, and Mr. Fox. It was opposed by Mr. Jenkin- 
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son, Mr. Powys, Mr. Windham, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Buxton, Sir William Young, 
Sir William Milner, the Earl of Mornington, Mr. Anstruther, Mr. Pitt, and 
Mr. Adam. At the close of the second day^s debate, 

Mr. Fox said, “ he was sorry to trespass on the patience of the House at 
so late an hour, when, after two days’ debate, he could have bijlt little hope 
that he should either entertain or instruct. It was new and extraordinary, 
that, by the course and mode of argument pursued by the right honourable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he should feel himself called upon to 
apologize for persisting in the opinion which he had always held upon Parlia- 
mentary reform, or to assign his reasons, and justify himself for not altering 
it, as the right honourable gentleman had thought fit to do. He had never 
before imagined that the presumption of guilt lay against consistency, and 
that whoever presumed to think as he had always thought must immediately 
be put on his defence. If the opinions which the right honourable gentleman 
formerly professed, if the propositions which he had endeavoured .to persuade 
Parliament to adopt, were so very erroneous, and pregnant with such alarm- 
ing consequences as he had now depicted, it was but natural to suppose that* 
lie would have read his recantation with compunction, and expressed humili- 
ation instead of triumph in recapitulating the enormous mischiefs to which 
his former errors might have exposed his country. He assumed that the 
right honourable gentleman had completely changed his sentiments on 
Parliamentary reform, for he had expressly said so, with the poor reserve 
that the time might yet come when he should think it as expedient as he 
had done before. The arguments he had used would apply equally to all 
times ; and it would have been more candid to have said so explicitly, than 
to have held out a hope w^hich, without a second change of opinion as entire 
as the first, could never be realized. In his arguments against the present 
motion the right honourable gentleman had had recourse to the mistake, that 
the object of the present motion was universal suffrage : against this, which 
made no part of the motion, more than half his speech was employed, and 
every iota of that part borrowed from what had been urged against himself 
ten years ago, by those who opposed his first motion for a reform in the • 
representation- Here the right honourable gentleman was only a plagiary^; 
not a common plagiary indeed, but such a plagiary as Virgil, for instance, 
who improved and adorned whatever he borrowed. He was obliged to admit 
that his honourable friend who made the motion disclaimed universal suffrage 
for his object ; but then, he said, look at the petitions ! only one of which, 
however, contained this doctrine. Was he ready to say, that, when he 
brought forward his motion in 1782,’*^ none of the petitions then before the 

♦ The subject of a reform in the representation of the people was brought forward by 
Mr. Pitt on three several occasions in the House of Commons : first, on the 7th of May, 
1782, during the administration of the Marquis of Rockingham ; secondly, on the 7th 
of’ May, 1783, during the coalition administration ; and thirdly, on the 18th of April, 
1785, when he was liimself iii'st minister. 
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House contained the very same doctrine ? But, in addition to the evidence 
of the petitions, his honourable fnend had, on some other occasion, met 
certain persons at a tavern, known advocates for universal suffrage, which 
was almost proof positive that his honourable friend was so too ! But how 
did this sort of inference operate against the right honourable gentleman 
himself? Vfhen he brought forward his plans of reform, he was acting at all 
points with the Duke of Richmond, the great apostle of universal suffrage ; 
and it was no very unreasonable supposition that his first motion on the 
subject of reform might have been concerted with his Grace at Richmond 
House. If, then, men’s intentions were to be canvassed by supposed privity 
to the designs of others, the privity of the right honourable gentleman to the 
Duke of Richmond’s system of universal suffrage could not be denied, and 
he must be pronounced guilty by his own rule. 

“ The right honourable gentleman’s next objection was to the mode — the 
very same mode which he himself had adopted. On more mature consider- 
ation he had altered his mode ; but here he must intercede for the right 
^honourable gentleman's juvenile judgment, and in particular request that he 
would not insist on dragging through the dirt all those who had supported 
him in his first motion. What reason he had for changing a motion, which 
he lost only, by twenty votes, was perhaps better known to himself than to 
others ; but he had no right to say that a motion of the same kind was more 
dangerous now than his own was in 1782.” Mr. Fox said, “ that he, who 
had supported all his motions for reform, thought the first the least objec- 
tionable. The mode of proceeding lately insisted upon, that a member who 
proposed the redress of any grievance must move a specific remedy before the 
House could take the grievance into consideration, was directly contrary to 
the most approved Parliamentary practice. The member who moved for a 
committee might go into it with a specific statement, which he might see 
reason to alter, unless, indeed, the right honourable gentleman had got an 
e}^clusivc patent for altering opinions ; or the committee, supposing the 
grievance to be proved, might suggest a plan of their own, subject, like every 
other, to future modification or rejection by the House, when it appeared in 
the form of a bill. Such was the most convenient and the most ordinary 
mode of proceeding in all matters of great importance. Now, what was the 
right honourable gentleman’s specific plan ? He owed an apology to all 
those who voted for it, and to him (Mr. Fox) among the rest, and who, 
although they approved of a Parliamentary reform did not approve of his 
particular plan, but trusted that, when the general question was carried, they 
should be able to frame the plan in a less exceptionable manner. These were 
the precise conditions on which ho then called for the support of all who 
wished well to Parliamentary reform ; and now he pretended' to say, that by 
supporting it they pledged themselves not to the general question, but to the 
particular plan. The general rule was, for all who agreed as to the existence 
of a grievance, and the necessity of a remedy, to concur as far as they could', 
and then to debate the particulars at a more advanced stage. This was a 
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sufficient answer ad hominem to the right honourable gentleman, and to all 
the arguments against the mode. All those who wished well to the general 
subject ought to concur in support of the present motion, and if that were 
carried the specific plan would come properly under discussion in a future stage. 

“ Another objection was to the time, '^^^len the right honourable gentleman 
made his motion, he alleged as the reason for it, that there were/io adequate 
means of supporting a good minister, or of repressing a bad one, without a 
reform in the representation ; that to the inadequacy of the system had the 
misfortune of the American war been owning ; and that it was necessary to 
provide against the nation’s falling into a similar calamity. What had since 
happened to make the calamity less to be dreaded, or the precaution less 
expedient ? Under the administration of the Marquis of Rockingham, an 
administration of which he aj^proved, the right honourable gentleman first 
proposed reform, and that, too, in a time of war. Under another adminis- 
tration, of which he did not approve, he again proposed it, and in time of 
peace. On neitlier of these occasions did the right honourable* gentleman 
consider the character of the Ministry as at all affecting the expediency of 
his motion, nor had he ever argued on it in that W'ay. A third administration 
succeeded, of which he certainly did not entertain a bad opinion, for he w'as 
at the head of it himself; still he maintained, or said he maintained, all the 
doctrines he had held before on the necessity of reform. His reason could 
not be that he distrusted the virtue of the then Plouse of Commons, for it 
was a favourite House of Commons, on all occasions much extolled by him. 
Such a favourite indeed, that liis plan of reform was not to commence till 
after the dissolution of that Parliament. Thus, under all possible circum- 
stances of time, in time of war, in time of peace, under an administration 
which had his confidence, under an administration that had it not, and wdien 
he himself was Minister, had the right honourable gentleman agitated the 
question of reform. What was there now to make it improper for another 
to do that which it had been proper for him to do in every variety of tii|)e 
and circumstances ? Tlie prosperity of the country was no argument against 
reform, for it was not urged as a necessary measure to restore prosperity, but 
to give security to the prosperity which wc enjoyed. That security, by the ” 
right honourable gentleman’s own admission, no change of Ministers, nothing 
else could give ; for he had moved it when Minister himself, and he did not 
surely mistrust his own administration. When his honourable friend gave 
notice of his motion last year — a part of his argument which had been very 
unfairly treated — he said, that a time of national prosperity and peace, as the 
Minister had described that to be, must be considered as favourable for 
reviving the question of reform. Since then this unfortunate and mad war 
had been entered into, and his honourable friend said, ‘ You who objected to 
my motion last year as improper in the season of prosperity and peace, can- 
not now make the same objection in the season of war and much public 
distress.’ This, which he adduced merely as an argumentum ad to 

prove the inconsistency of his opponents, was attempted to be made a charge 
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of inconsistency against himself. What objection could the right honourable 
gentleman raise to reviving the question of reform in a House of Commons 
which he had found so favourable to him on every other subject ? He would 
hardly venture to say, that the House of Commons had been so universally 
complaisant • to him, that he was sure they would never support a bad 
Minister. Had they often joined him in opposing Ministers whom he 
thought bad, he might indeed say that they would never suffer misconduct 
in a Minister ; but on nine years' experience of support to his own adminis- 
tration, it would be rather too much to make the same inference. There 
could be no objection to the motion being made now, except that it was 
made by his honourable friend instead of the ri^t honourable gentleman. 
In the pride of his new wisdom, his present selfnelt such contempt for his 
former self, that he could not look back on his former conduct and opinions 
without a sort of insulting derision. As Lord Foppington said in the play, 
‘ I begin to think that when I was a commoner, I was a very nauseous 
fellow so the right honourable gentleman began to think that when he was 
a reformer he must have been a very foolish fellow : he might, nevertheless, 
*have retained some degree of candour for his honourable friend, who had not 
3 xt received the new lights with which he was so marvellously illuminated. 
If the right honourable gentleman had rested his objections on the change of 
circumstances produced by the events in France, his argument would have 
been rational, or at least consistent. But he appealed to the recollection of 
the right honourable gentleman, whether he had not in 1785 argued as 
earnestly against universal representation, and painted the dangers of it in 
colours as strong as he had done now ? The events in France, therefore, 
had produced no aggravation of the danger in his view of the subject, but 
rather made it less, inasmuch as the example of its effects in France had 
brought it into utter discredit in the mind of every thinking man ; and what 
he had not considered as an objection to his own motion in 1785, he had no 
ri^ht to insist upon as an objection to the motion of his honourable friend 
now. 

“ He had always disliked universal representation as much as tlie right 
• honourable gentleman ; but that dislike was no reason for charging it with 
more mischief than was fairly imputable to it. It had not been the cause, 
as the right "honourable ^gentleman alleged, of all the evils in France. The 
first, or Constituent Assembly, was not elected on this plan, but on old usages 
and old abuses ; yet that assembly had done some of the most unjustifiable 
things done in France : it had despoiled the clergy without regard to 
situation or character, and destroyed the nobility. The second, or Legislative 
Assembly, was not chosen by individual sufirage ; for when the constitution 
was framed, wild as the French were, they had laid many restrictions on 
individual suffrage, and made the distinction between active and inactive 
citizens. It was, therefore, unjust to charge on it what was done by 
assemblies elected before it was brought into use. France, after doijig 
great honour to herself by shaking off her old intolerable despotism, had 
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since been governed by counsels generally unwise, and often wicked. But 
what had this to do with our reform ? It had been said that French prin- 
ciples, though not more detestable than the principles of Jlussia, were more 
dangerous and moUfb to be guarded against, because more fascinating. Would 
any man now say that French principles were fascinating ? What, then, had 
we to fear from what no man in his senses would wish to cop;^ ? 

A right honourable friend of his (Mr. Windham) had last night, in a 
very eloquent, but very whimsical speech, endeavoured to prove that the 
majority was generally wrong. But when he came to answer some objections 
of his own suggesting, he found himself reduced to say, that, when he 
differed from the majority, he would consider himself as equally independent 
of the decision of that iftijority as one independent county member of the 
decision of another — which was just to say, that he would put an end to 
society ; for where every individual was independent of the will of the rest, 
no society could exist. It was singular for him to defend the decision of the 
majority, who had found it so often against him; and he was in. hopes that 
his right honourable friend would have shown him some easy way of solving 
the difficulty. His right honourable friend said, that a wise man would look* 
first to the reason of the thing to be decided, then to force, or his power of 
carrying that decision into effect, but never to the majority. He would say, 
look first and look last to the reason of the thing, without* considering 
whether the majority was likely to be for or against you, and least of all to 
force.^^ Mr. Fox admitted “ that the majority might sometimes oppress the 
minority, and that the minority might be justified in resisting such oppression, 
even by force ; but as a general rule, though not without exception, the 
majority in every community must decide for the wdiole, because in human 
affairs there was no umpire but human reason. The presumption was also 
that the majority would bo right : for if five men were to decide by a 
majority, it was probable that the three would be right and the two wrong, 
of which, if they were to decide by force, there would be no probability at 
all. What was the criterion of truth but the general sense of mankincT ? 
Even in mathematics we proceeded from certain axioms, of the truth of 
which we had no other proof but that all mankind agreed in believing them, 
If, then, what all men agreed on was admitted to be true, there was a strong 
presumption that what many, or the majority, agredd on was true likewise. 
Even reverence for antiquity resolved itself into this; for what was it but 
consulting the decision of the majority, not of one or two generations, but of 
many, by the concurrence of which we justly thought that we arrived at 
greater certainty ? His objection to universal suffrage was not distrust of 
the decision of the majority, but because there was no practical mode of 
collecting such suffrage, and that by attempting it, what from the operation 
of hope on some, fear on others, and all the sinister means of influence that 
would so certainly be exerted, fewer individual opinions wotild be collected 
thi^n by an appeal to a limited number. Therefore, holding fast to the right 
of the majority to decide, and to the natural rights of man, as taught by 
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the French, but much abused by their practice, he would resist universal 
suffrage. 

“ Without attempting to follow his right honourable friend, when he 
proposed to soar into the skies, or dive into the deep to eilcounter his raeta* 
physical adversaries, because in such heights and depths the operations of 
the actors were too remote from view to be observed with much benefit, he would 
rest on practice, to which he was more attached, as being better understood. 
And if, by a peculiar interposition of Divine power, all the wisest men of 
every age and of every country could be collected into one assembly, he did 
not believe that their united wisdom wopld be capable of forming even a 
tolerable constitution. In this opinion he thought he was supported by the 
unvarying evidence of history and observation. Another opinion he held, 
no matter whether erroneous or not, for he stated it only as an illustration, 
namely, that the most skilful architect could not build, in the first instance, 
so commodious a habitation as one that had been originally intended for 
some other use, and had been gradually improved by successive alterations 
suggested by various inhabitants for its present purpose- If, then, so simple 
*a structure as a commodious habitation was so difficult in theory, how much 
more difficult the structure of a government! One apparent exception 
might be mentioned, the constitution of the United States of America, 
which he believed to be so excellently constructed, and so admirably adapted 
to the circumstances and situation of the inhabitants, that it left us no room 
to boast that our own was the sole admiration of the world. The objection, 
however, was only apparent. They had not a constitution to build up from 
tlie foundation ; they had ours to work upon, and adapt to their own wants 
and purposes. This was what the present motion recommended to the 
House — not to pull down, but to work upon our constitution, to examine it 
with care and reverence, to repair it where decayed, to amend it where 
defective, to prop it where it wanted support, to adapt it to the purposes of 
the present time, as our ancestors had done from generation to generation, 
an& always transmitted it not only unimpaired, but improved, to their 
posterity. 

“ His right honourable friend had said, on a former occasion, that if the 
constitution of the House of Commons were that the county of Middlesex 
alone elected the representatives for the whole kingdom, he would not 
consent to alter that mode of representation, while he knew from experience 
that it had produced such benefits as we had long enjoyed. Now, suppose, 
for the sake of argument, that the county of Cornwall, somewhat less likely 
to be a virtual representative of the whole kingdom than Middlesex, were, 
instead of sending forty-four members to Parliament, to send the whole 
five hundred and fifty-eight, such a House of Commons might, for a time, 
be a proper check on the executive power, and watch over the interest of 
the whole kingdom with as much care as those of Cornwall ; but, with such 
a House of Commons, no argument would persuade him to remain satisfied, 
because there was no security that it would continue to do so. The ques- 
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tion now to be examined was, Did the House of Commons, as at present 
constituted, answer the purposes which it was intended to answer ; and had 
the people any security that it would continue to do so ? To both branches 
of the question he answered decidedly in the negative. 

“ Before he proceeded to offer the reasons on which he thus answered, it 
was necessary to say a few words on the circumstances which, in his opinion, 
would justify a change. Many things short of actual suffering would justify 
not only a change, but even resistance. When the dispute began with 
America, it was not because it w^as held that the British Parliament had no 
legal right to tax America, that the project of taxing her was opposed. The 
Americans, indeed, did maintain that the British Parliament had no such 
right ; but he, and maity others who opposed the measure, admitted the 
right, and he was still of the same opinion. What, then, was the ground of 
the opposition? It was not any actual suffering on the part of the 
Americans : they themselves allowed that the taxes attempted to be imposed 
were of the most easy and unoppressive kind. But although these taxes 
were so, they had no security that heavy and oppressive taxes might not, 
at some future period, be imposed upon them by a legislative body, in which 
they had no representation, with which they had no very close connexion of 
common interest, and over which they had no means of control. He, 
therefore, and those with whom he had the honour to act, thoifght this want 
of security, for what they were not then ashamed to call the rights of man, 
a sufficient cause of resistance. They justified the Americans in that glori- 
ous resistance, for which they were then called the advocates of American 
rebels, as some of them, though too fiimiliar with such charges much to 
heed them, were no^v called the” advocates of the French. That glorious 
resistance was ultimately successful, and to that success would yet be owing 
the liberties of mankind, if in this country they should unhappily be suffered 
to perish. Jealousy, too, was a good cause of change, or even of resist- 
ance — not jealousy captious or malignant, but jealousy founded on well- 
examined and rational grounds of suspicion. Men were not bound to \fait 
till their liberties were actually invaded ; prudence called for means of pre- 
vention and defence ; and, to justify these, it was sufficient that they saw a, 
clear possibility of danger. 

“ Now, in order to show that the House in its present state was unfit for 
the functions which it ought to discharge, he would refer to the history of 
the American war. It was dangerous to make a concession in argument ; 
for on that concession was generally built some assertion very different from 
what had been conceded. He had once admitted that the American war 
was popular in the beginning; and on that had been built the assertion, 
that he had called it the war of the people. He never called, nor meant to 
call it so ; for, in truth, it was nothing less — it was the war of the Court. 
By the Court the project of taxing America was conceived, and the people 
were taught to believe that their money would be saved, and their burdens 
eased, by a revenue drawn from another country. 
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“ Thus they were first deluded, and then bribed by an appeal to their 
pockets, into an approbation of the scheme of the Court. This was no 
assumption of his, for it was perfectly well known, that when a considerable 
addition to the standing army was proposed, the country gentlemen wore 
induced to agree to it, by hints that the expense would be defrayed from 
another quarter, instead of falling upon them. In compliance with the 
wishes of tFie Court, the House passed the memorable Stamp Act. The 
Stamp Act was resisted and repealed ; and the repeal was as popular as the 
passing of it had been. Was this a presumption, that the war was the war 
of the people ? Was it not, on the contrary, a clear proof that the people 
had no definite idea of the object of the war ? , When, by subsequent acts of 
the same nature, and similar resistance on the part of America, the war was 
brought on, then, indeed, the indignation of the people was excited by the 
supposed ingratitude of the colonies to the mother country ; their passions 
inflamed ; the love of military glory, natural to the minds of a great and 
brave nation, roused ; and the war became popular. But* the war itself was 
the act of the (^ourt, deluding the people by the subserviency of the House 
^of Commons. The House passed the Stamp Act ; the House took all the 
other measures that led to the war, and voted that it should be supported, 
not as the organ of the people, but as the obedient servant of the Court. 
What was & successful war, he was somewhat at a loss to^ know. The 
American war from the beginning he had always called unsuccessful ; but he 
was, year after year, told that he was quite mistaken, and that the success 
was fully adequate to every reasonable expectation. At length came the 
final blow, the surrender of Lord Cornwallis and his army‘^' — the war was 
acknowledged to be unsuccessful, and the House put an end to it, but not 
till several years after the people had begun to send up petitions and remon- 
strances against it. 

“ In some of the petitions on the table the accumulation of the public 
debt was imputed to the defect of the representation, and he was sorry to 
see such an absurdity in them. The accumulation of the public debt was 
the necessary consequence of the wars which we had been obliged to niain- 
• tain in defence of our constitution and our national independence ; and he 
for one had no scruple in declaring, that every war in which we had been 
engaged, »froin the RevMution to the American war, was both just and 
necessary. He would, therefore, acquit the House of all the debt con- 
tracted, except for the American war, and as much as might fairly be 
imputed to too remiss a superintendence of the expenditure of public money ; 
for all the debt contracted to supj)ort the American war, after that war 
became unpopular, the House of Commons was undoubtedly answerable. 
It was not enough for preventing wars that we were disposed to cultivate 
peace, if our neighbours were not as peaceably disposed as ourselves. 
When, therefore, the petitioners talked of preventing wars by reforming the 
House of Commons, they forgot that the work would be but half done, 

* ante^ p. 100, note*. 
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unless they could give as good a constitution to France as England would 
then be possessed of. But when he mentioned this, he raised no argument 
from it against the general prayer for a reform in the representation. His 
right honourable friend (Mr. Burke), on presenting his plan of reconciliation 
with America in 1775, made a speech,’^ in which the vii*tues and the efficacy 
of representation were displayed with a force and clearnesss unparalleled. 
Were the people of Ireland uncivilized and unsubdued after a lorcible pos- 
session of their country for ages, what was the remedy ? Representation. 
Were the Welsh in perpetual contention among themselves, and hostility to 
Englishmen, what was the remedy? Representation. Were the counties 
of Chester and Durham full^of discontent and disorder, what was the 
remedy ? Representation. Representation was the universal panacea, the 
cure for every evil. When the day-star of the English constitution had 
arisen in their hearts, all was harmony within and without — 

< Simul jilba luiutis 

Stella roful.sit, 

Defliiit saxis agitatus humor ; 

(Joncidiint veiiti, fugiuntqiie luibes ; 

Kt miiiax (sic Di voluere) ponto 
Unda recuinbit.’ 

Let gentlemen read that speech by clay, and meditate on it by night ; 
let them peruse it again and again, study it, imprint it on their minds, 
impress it on their hearts : tliey would there learn that representation was 
the sovereign remedy for every disorder — the iiifallible security against 
popular discontent ; let them learn this, and give to the people, not the 
‘ unreal mockery,’ but the efficient substance of representation. 

“ He came next to consider the conduct of the House since the American 
war. When tlie India Bill, winch he had the honour to propose, wa.s lost, 
was it because the bill was unpopular r By no means. Whatever odium had 
been afterwards excited against it, the people had then expressed no disap- 
probation, The right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer had^no 
hand in its defeat; for ready and able as he was to speak against it, it passed 
the House of Commons by a great majority. By whom, then, was it thrown 
out ? Let the merit be given to those to whom it belonged — it was thrown 
out by certain bedchamber lords, acting under the direction of those who had 
access to advise the King. The dismission of the ministry followed the 
rejection of the bill, and the House of Commons adhered to the discarded 
Ministers. The right honourable gentleman would surely allow that the 
House, in order to execute its functions, ought to command respect. Did 
it command respect on that occasion ? Was it respected by the Crown, by 
the Peers, or by the people ? The advisers of the Crown disregarded its 
remonstrances ; the Peers came to resolutions censuring its proceedings ; 
and the people treated it not as their organ in the constitution and the 


♦ Vide vol. i. p. 630, ef seq. 
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guardian of their rights, but as a faction leagued to oppress them, and with 
whom they had no common interest or common cause. Since that period 
the House had not only commanded respect, but praise, from those who 
were permitted to advise the Crown, not by opposition, but by prompt 
obedience — not by a watchful and jealous guardianship of the interests of 
the people, but by implicit confidence in Ministers, and pliant acquiescence 
in the measures of the Court. Thrice had that House of Commons of which 
he had spoken, and which he should never mention but with honour, 
resisted the influence of the Crown, and nothing then was talked of but a 
reform of Parliament. The House of Commons bad been now for nine 
years a complaisant and confiding body, and the cry of reform from those 
who were formerly the loudest and most active was heard no more. He form 
was then the only thing that could save the consLitutiori : the very sound of 
reform was now pregnant with the most imminent danger. When that 
House of Commons resisted tlie influence of the Court, they were told that 
they were pot the representatives of the people, and that they were not so 
chosen as they ought to be. The people felt tliat tlic charge was true in 
*part, and wore easily induced to give credit to tlic whole. Had that House 
of Commons been chosen in a less objectionable manner ; had the people 
considered them as their representatives, could tliey have l)een so con- 
temptuously treated and so ignorniniously dismissed as they had been ? 
No : the people would have seen that the cause of their representatives was 
the same with tlieir own ; they would have given them tlieir confidence and 
their support. 

“ But, it was said, a House of Commons so chosen as to be a complete 
representative of the people would be too powerful for the House of Lords, 
and even for the King — they would abolish tlie one and dismiss the other* 
If the King and the House of Lords were unnecessary and useless branches 
of the constitution, let them be dismissed and abolished ; for the people were 
not made for them, but they for tlie people. If, on the contrary, the King 
and the House of Lords were felt and believed by the people, as he was 
confident they were, to be not only useful but essential parts of the 
* constitution, a House of (k)mmons, freely chosen by, and speaking the 
sentiments of, the people, would cberish and protect both within the bounds 
which the constitution *liad assigned them. In the case of the Russian 
armament, what had been the mode of proceeding ? The Minister thought 
proper to arm against Russia, and the House of Commons was called upon 
to vote the supplies. Were they allowed to im^uire into the necessity of 
that armament, or to judge of its propriety? No : they were told, that to 
Ministers it belonged to judge, and to them to confide ; and on this implicit 
confidence they voted the sums demanded of them. In the meantime, the 
people showed their disa])probatioTi of a war witii Russia ; the Minister 
adopted their sentiments, called on the House of (/oinmons to agree with 
him in this change of opinion, and the House acquiesced. He wo^ld 
neither allow the House of Common.s to judge in the first instance, nor . 
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through him» look for the opinion of the people in the second. He was to 
collect the opinion of the people, and tell those who ought to be their 
representatives and the organs of their sentiments, what that opinion was. 
The lesson thus held out to every man in the flouse was this : — ‘ If you look 
for honour or for power, you must take care to conciliate the advisers of the 
Crown by a ready subserviency to whatever they require. If you presume 
to counteract them, you may enjoy the consciousness of serving the public 
without hope or reward ; hut from power and situation, from all the fair 
objects of honourable ambition, you are for ever excluded.’ 

“ Having thus shown that the House of Commons, as now constituted, 
was neither adequate to the due discharge of its duties at present, nor 
afforded any security that it would be so in future, what remained for him to 
answer but general topics of declamation? He had sufficient confidence in 
the maxims he had early learned, and sufficient reverence for the authors 
from whom he learned them, to brave the ridicule now attempted to be 
thrown upon all who avowed opinions that, till very lately, had been received 
as the fundamental principles of liberty. He was ready to say with Locke, 
that government originated not only for, but from the people, and that the 
people were the legitimate sovereign in every community. If such writings 
as were now branded as subversive of all government had not been read and 
studied, would the Parliament of 1640 have done those great and glorious 
things, but for which w'e might be now receiving the mandates of a despot, 
like Germans, or any other slaves ? A noble lord (Mornington) had dis- 
covered that Rousseau, in his Social Contract, had said a very extravagant 
thing. He was not very well qualified to judge, for he had found the 
beginning of the Social Contract so extravagant that he could not read it 
through ; but he believed it was one of the most extravagant of that author’s 
works. He did not mean to say, that the noble lord had produced an 
extravagant saying from Rousseau as a novelty; but it was somewhat 
remarkable, that an extravagant thing, from the most extravagant work of 
an extravagant foreign author, should be produced as an argument against a 
reform in the representation of the people of Great Britain. Reverence for 
antiquity was then appealed to, and gentlemen were asked, if they would 
consent to alter that which in former times had been productive of such 
important acquisitions to liberty. With equal propiHcty our ancestors might 
have been asked, if they would alter that constitution under which so great 
an acquisition to liberty as Magna Charta had been obtained ; and yet, after 
the acquisition of Magna Charta, the condition of this country had been such 
as was rather to he execrated and detested, than cherished and admired. 

“ When gentlemen talked of the danger of rash innovation, and the great 
advantages of temperate and slow reform, they might dnd all they had to 
say anticipated in a much more pleasant treatise than any of their speeches, 
namely, the Tale of a Tub, where brother Jack’s tearing off the lace, points, 
aiid embroidery, from his coat, at the hazard of reducing the coat itself to 
tatters, and brother Martin’s cautiously picking up the stitches, exhibited 
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an abstract of all their arguments on the subject. The Septennial Act,* in 
the opinion of many, had been the means of preserving the House of 
Brunswick on the ^throne. But had such a House of Commons as the 
present been then in being, what would have become of the House of 
Brunswick and the Protestant succession ? ‘ What !' they would have said, 

‘adopt so violent an innovation as septennial instead of triennial Parlia- 
ments — do 'you mean to subvert the whole fabric of the constitution ? 
Triennial Parliaments were sanctioned at the glorious epoch of the Revolu- 
tion ;f to triennial Parliaments we owed all the prosperity, all the glory, of 
the reigns of King William and Queen Mary ; to triennial Parliaments were 
we indebted for the victory of Blenheim.’ As rationally might they have 
said, that to triennial Parliaments they were indebted for the victory of 
Blenheim, as it might be now said, that to the right of Old Sarum to send 
members to Parliament wc were indebted for our annual exports being 
increased seven millions. If to such sources as these, national prosperity 
was to be traced ; if, for the essence of our constitution, we were to repair 
to a cottage on Salisbury Plain ; or, for the sake of antiquity more reverend, 
•let us take Stonehenge for Old Sarum ; then might we undertake pilgrimages 
to the sacred shrine, and tell each admiring stranger, ‘ Look not for the 
causes of our envied condition in the system of our government and laws ; 
here resides^ the hallowed deposit of all the happiness we enjoy ; but if you 
move one of these rugged stones from another, the British constitution is 
thrown from its basis, and levelled with the dust.’ Aright honourable friend 
of his (Mr. Windham, who was chairman of the Downton committee), had 
been lately employed for many weary days in examining the divisions of 
burgage tenures, to be found in a trench at Downton. Had it occurred to 
his right honourable friend, that in this trench he was searching for the most 
essential principles of the constitution, the investigation would have been 
somewhat less irksome, the labour somewhat less fastidious. 

“ The petition presented facts into which the House was hound to inquire, 
hSth in its legislative and its inquisitorial capacity. In the petition it was 
affirmed, that peers nominated members to seats in the House ; and they had 
• a standing order that no peer should interfere in elections. In the petition 
it was asserted, that bribery and corruption were openly practised at elections; 
and they had a standing order against bribery and corruption. Let the facts 
he inquired into, or these idle denunciations he expunged from their journals. 
A select committee had reported bribery against certain electors of Stock- 
bridge ; and a hill of pains and penalties, which had been founded on that 
report, had been rejected. He was not sorry for it ; he wished not to see a 
poor man punished for selling his vote, while the sale of seats was connived 
at. The corruption of an individual voter was vmdoubtedly an evil, but 
small in comparison of the mischievous effects which the sale of seats must 

* 1 Geo, I. St. 2, c. xxxviii. 

t Before the Triennial Act, 6 Wm. & Mary, o. ii., there was- no limit tc» the 
duration of a Parliament, except the will of the sovereign. 
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produce on the minds of the sellers and the buyers, while both of them knew 
that it was contrary to law» Let the House inquire and put a stop to such 
practices, or avow their expediency and repeal the laivs that made them 
criminal. 

“ The lateness of the hour, the clearness of the case, and the danger of 
rejecting the motion, rendered it unnecessary for him to insist farther upon 
it. One word only with respect to the time. It was triumphantly said by 
gentlemen on the other side, that ninety-nine out of every hundred of the 
people of England were well affected to the constitution, and he believed 
that they were right. Where, then, was the danger of inquiring into the 
defects of the constitution with a view of correcting them ? Could they hope 
for vsome golden period in which the proportion of the ill to the well-affected 
would be less than as one to ninety -nine? The objection to the time was, there- 
fore, a fallacy, a mere pretext for putting off what the House could not help 
seeing to be necessary, but felt unwilling to begin. This manner of postponing, 
on the most frivolous pretences, what could not be denied to be fit, was more 
properly the object of ridicule than of argument : the time must come when 
the House would be unable to disguise, even from themselves, the necessity*' 
of inquiring into the state of the representation ; and then, too, they might 
perhaps give room for a new application of the poet’s raillery on an in- 
dividual : — 

‘ Let that be wTought which Mat dotli say ; 

Yea, quoth the Erie, hut not to-day.’ 

At four in the morning, the House divided oii Mr. Grey's motion, “ That 
the petition be referred to the consideration of a committee.*’ Yeas, 41 ; 
Noes, 282. It was therefore rcijectcd. 


C‘ 

Mr. Adam’s Motiojv RKseKOTiisG the Triads of Messrs. Muir ajvd 
Palmer. 

1794. March 10. Thomas Muir, an advocate, and Thomas Fyshe Palmer,^* 
a Dissenting minister, were tried in the autumn of 1793, the former before 
the High Court of Justiciary at Edinburgh, and the latter before the Circuit 
Court of Justiciary at Perth, on charges of sedition. Both of them were 
found guilty : Mr. Muir was sentenced to be transported for fourteen, and 
Mr. Palmer for seven years. 

As the punishment of transportation bad not previously been inflicted for 
the offence of sedition, the above sentences were considered by many unduly 
severe. Their legality also was called in question, and it was said that, by 
the law of Scotland, sedition was punishable, not by transportation, but by 
banishment, or simple expulsion from the kingdom. 

• • 

* See the reports of these trials, Howell’s St. Tr. vol. xxiii. pp. 117 und 237. 
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On the 10th of March, Mr. Adam called the attention of the House to the 
subject by moving for a copy of the trial of Thomas Muir. From the record 
demanded, his object was, he said, to question the legality of the sentence 
passed on Mr. Muir. But as no appeal could lie from the decision of the 
court, however questionable, he proposed, in consequence of the doubtfulness 
of the case, {o move for the production of certain records relating to the trials, 
and for two addresses to the Crown in favour of Mr. Muir and Mr. Palmer. 
The crimes for which they were indicted were termed by the law of 
Scotland leasing- making, corresponding to that misdemeanor in England 
called a public libel on the Government, and tending to disturb the peace. 
No other crime was charged in the indictments, and transportation could 
not be legally inflicted for leasing-making : the only punishment for wliicli, by 
the Scotch act passed in the reign of (lueem Anne (1703, c. 4), was line, 
imprisonment, or banishment. Nor, if the acts charged in the indictments 
did not constitute leasing-making, or public libel, were they charged w'itli any 
crime known to the law^s of Scotland. He then adverted to various circum- 
^ stances attending the trial, which he decidedly rc])ro bated as oppressive and 
unjust; and condemned the sentence altogetlier as illegal, arbitrary, and 
unwarrantable. On these ground.s, Mr. Adam maintained that their 
punishment exceeded all the bounds of equity and moderation. He con- 
cluded by declaring that he had undertaken the present business neither 
from interested motives, personal aflcction to the siiflerers, whom he knew 
not, nor disrespect to the judges who had presided at those trials; but solely 
from a persuasion that an impartial administration of justice was the surest 
preservative of public liberty, and that the perversion of the law, where the 
interest of the whole community was at stake, tended to introduce despotism 
or anarchy. The liord Advocate of Scotland (Mr. llobert Dundas), Mr, 
Windham, and Mr, Pitt, contendc*d strongly for the propriety of the sentence, 
and of the proceedings of the Scotcli courts. The lirst of these gentlemen 
o^en went so far as to assert the superiority of the Scotch over the English 
laws for the punishment of libels and the suppression of sedition. The 
second seemed to insinuate that if the English laws w^ere not equal to those 
purposes, the Scottish law should be substituted. 

Mr. Fox rose and said : — “ It was my wish, Sir, that this question should 
be agitated neither in this House, nor in the House of Lords ; hut since 
it has been brought before the House, and since doctrines of the most 
extraordinary and monstrous nature that ever fell from any gentleman within 
these walls, have been advanced by a learned lord opposite to me, who has 
risen to vindicate the conduct of the tribunal of Scotland, and to defend tlie 
part which he has taken in the ])roceedings, notwithstanding tlic lateness of 
the hour, I should feel mySclf deficient in the duty which I owe to my own 
character, as the representative of a great and free people, if 1 wit li held my 
sentiments, and contented myself with giving a silent vote on this occasion. 
The present, Sir, is a question of the greatest importance — a qiicsLiou ^ 
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inTolving in its consideration, not only the fortunes of two suffering and 
oppressed individuals, but the consequences which will be produced to 
posterity, by establishing a precedent inimical to the liberties of mankind. 
No wonder* Sir, that my honourable friend who has just sat down 
(Mr. Whitbread) should have displayed such honest indignation, and ex- 
pressed himself in so feeling a manner on such a subject; but there is one 
point in the speech of my honourable friend which I cannot help taking 
notice of, and on which I am under the necessity of entirely dissenting from 
him. My honourable friend has declared, that if any minister should dare 
to introduce into this country the law of Scotland, he hoped there would be 
found in this House men bold enough to impeach him. I cannot agree with 
him on this point ; for so dearly do I prize the freedom of debate, in such 
veneration do I hold the free and unlimited discussion of any political or 
constitutional question within these walls, and so jealous am I of everything 
which would look like an infringement of this our most valuable privilege, 
that if the minister were to advance the most dangerous ancj,, detestable 
principles, if he were even to propose a bill to this House to alter the 
succession to the throne, and introduce in the place of our sovereign a 
foreign pretender, I would hold him justifiable for the unconstitutional 
measures he attempted to introduce, and \vould with my voice endeavour to 
rescue him from a public impeachment or prosecution. *' 

“ The learned lord over against me, in his panegyric on the laws of his 
own country, has thought proper to throw out insinuations against the laws 
of England. From his train of reasoning, and from the many arguments he 
has brought forward in attempting to defend his favourite system of Scottish 
jurisprudence, it struck me, and it must have struck every man open to the 
most common impressions, that it was his sincere and fervent wdsh, that his 
native principles of justice should be introduced into this country; and that 
on the ruins of the common law of England should be erected the infamous 
fabric of Scottish persecution. Indeed, Sir, when I recollect what has be^m 
advanced by the learned lord, 1 can easily account for the sentence pronounced 
against these two unfortunate gentlemen. If that day should ever arrive 
which the Lord Advocate seems so anxiously to wish for— if the tyrannical 
law's of Scotland should ever be introduced in opposition to the humane laws 
of England, it would then be high time for my honourable friends and myself 
to settle our affairs, and retire to some happier clime, where we might at least 
enjoy those rights which God has given to man, and which his nature tells 
him he has a right to demand. 

“ I will now. Sir, address myself to my honourable friend w'ho has just sat 
dow'n (Mr. W indham), and ask him W'hat he meant hy an expression which 
fell from him, implying a doubt of the laws being adequate ? Does he mean 
to assert that the laws are not adequate in this country to punish sedition ? 
There was a time when iny honourable friend agreed with me, that the laws 
>\qre adequate, and surely he must think so still. He has told us that if 
they are not sufficient to check the career of sedition, laws ought to be 
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introduced to answer that purpose. Would my honourable friend introduce 
the tyrannical laws of Scotland ? No: struck with a sense of the cruelty 
of the punishment which has been inflicted on these gentlemen, struck with 
a conviction of the iniquity of the whole proceedings, impressed with a 
veneration for the laws of his country, and an apprehension of the inevitable 
and fatal consequences that must result to English liberty, from the horrors 
of such innovation, he has qualified a little his expression, and has ingeniously 
slipt in an your if is the only peace-maker, much virtue in ifV My 

honourable friend has said, if the laws arc not adequate, why then let the 
laws of Scotland be introduced in their place. The question. Sir, is unfor- 
tunately a complicated one. In complicated questions it will always happen 
that there are some particular parts in which gentlemen disagree ; there will 
be parts that some will overlook and others combat ; but in every question, 
however intricate, there are certain essentials in which all who value truth, 
and act from the honest impulse of their heart, must be unanimous. Most 
true it is, .Sir, that in every country there will be points on which the 
sentiments of men will he at variance, for it is the nature of men to differ ; 
*t)ut justice in every country is the same, and in what relates to her there can 
be but one opinion. If, therefore, this sentence must in England be considered 
as notoriously unjust, and repugnant to every principle of humanity, it is 
impossible for ingenuity to varnish such a system of iniquity, or give to that 
which on its very face wears the features of cruelty and oppression, the 
appearance of justice or humanity. 

“ Now, Sir, let us examine a little what the Lord Advocate has stated with 
respect to precedent, and on this point 1 will be bold enough to assert, that 
except in one case, I mean the Statute of 1 bankruptcy,* the learned lord has 
not pointed out a single case which bears on the present motion, or warrants 
the interpretation he has put on the word banishment. With respect to the 
act of 1700,f it uscsS simply the word ‘ banish.’ In the statutes of 1670 and 
l703,t the ’word ‘banishment’ is montioued with additions: so that if 
gentlemen examine all the statutes which luivc been made, it must strike tlui 
minds of those open to conviction what the real meaning and the fair and 
honest interpretation of the word banishment im])lic*s. The Lord Advocate, 
to vindicate the proceedings on the trial, and give it at least an air of justice, 
has treated the word in Vather a singular manner, and has endeavoured to 
prove that it is synonymous with transportation, ibut let us refer to one of 
the statutes last quoted, namely, that of 1670, and gentlemen will clearly 

* Act of the Scottish Parliament, 1 7i>G, c. liy this act the Court of Sessions was 
empowered to punish fraudulent bankrMpt.s “ hy banisliincnt or otherwise (deatli ex- 
cepted), as the'y shall see t;ausi?.’* 

t O. 3, for preventing the growiih of Popeiy". 

i By the former of these acts of the Scottish Parliament, 1070, c. 4, those who 
refuse to depose against delinquents are made punishable “by fining, close imprison- 
ment, or banishment to his Majesty’s plantations in the Indies, or elsew'here, as liis 
Majesty’s council shall tlxink fit;” and by the latter, 1703, c. 2, the crime of leasing- 
making is made punishable “ by fining, imprisonment, or banishment.” 
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discover, that wherever it was the intention of the Legislature to extend 
banishment to transportation, the place destined for the culprit's transporta- 
tion was specifically declared. Hence, in the statute of 1670, we see 
banishment to the West Indies ; if this word extended to transportation, why 
is the place pointed out in some cases and omitted in others ?• The reason 
is obvious : when the law of Scotland only meant simple banishment, that 
is, exiling a man from his country, it only used the word, and gave him the 
liberty of choosing a spot for himself ; but where the ofience called for more 
severe punishment, the place of transportation was identified. There is one 
statute, and only one, which makes in favour of the learned lord’s argument, 
and that is but a poor assistance; I mean the statute of 1696.’^ That 
statute enacts, that ‘ banishment or otherwise ’ should be the consequence 
on conviction ; now, to argue on the word ‘ otherwise,’ and make it a ground 
for a severer punishment than the word banishment, would be contrary to all 
rules of law,' and, in my mind, every principle of English jurisprudence. 
The precedent of I704f was made by the Privy Council of Scotland, the 
most reprobate and despicable tribunal that ever disgraced the annals of its 
history ; we know this, as well from the circumstances of the case itself al 
from what fell from the noble lord on the woolsack last year, who, when this 
precedent was mentioned, started up and declared ho would pay no attention 
to anything which came from that infamous and reprobate tribubal. 

“ 1 come now to this enormous and gigantic sedition, which has induced 
the Lord Advocate to ransack precedents which have lain dormant for two 
centuries. In the last century he says there are no precedents, though in 
that period there were two rebellions, and we find the names of a Graham and 
several others, who were convicted of more atrocious offences, but punished 
with less severity. But wliat is this sedition ? The learned lord has men- 
tioned the name of Mackenzie, and has misquoted him, in support of his own 
principles ; but this is an authority which 1 never mention without reluctance 
and humiliation, (but I am obliged to have recourse to him, a^r th*cie is no 
other constitutional writer,) because this very man was the fiattering apologist 
of the tyrannies perpetrated in the latter years of the Stuarts, and which are 
now attempted to be revived in Scotland. Indeed, Sir, so strikingly disgustful ' 
are the whole features of this trial, and so enormous its proceedings, that 
when I first heard of them I could not prevail on ihyself to believe that such 
proceedings had actually taken place ; the charge itself, and the manner in 
which that charge was exhibited, made my blood run cold within me. I read 
the first edition, I discredited; I read the second and third editions; I 
was inclined to disbelieve them all ; nor would I even believe it now, but 
in consequence of what I have heard from this Lord Advocate himself. But, 
if sedition is to he proved by such evidence as that of Anne Fisher, J evidence 

* C, 6. Vide ante, 621 1 note. 

t See Howell’s St. Tr. vol. xiv. p. 1035. 

* t Gue of the witnesses ugaiiist Mr. Muir. She had fonnerly been in the service of 
Mr. Muir's father. 
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which in no civilized country ought to be permitted, there is an end of justice. 
This infamous witness, this domestic spy, was even questioned respecting the 
private and unguarded conversation of her master, and her testimony was 
allowed, because it was solicited. Good God ! Sir, what man amongst us, if 
our servants and our friends were called to give evidence against our private 
declarations, would not stand guilty ? And which of us would not be liable 
to transportalion ? If so tyrannical a law exists, our fortunes, our honours, 
our lives, are at the disposal of the executive power. But since the Lord 
Advocate has introduced a neighbouring country, and has spoken much of 
the word sedition, ! will ask him where he is to find this word sedition ? It is 
not to be foimd in the common law of England or Scotland ; but I will give 
him a little assistance to help him out of his embarrassment, and will advise 
him to change this word into mdvism. Let the liord Advocate imitate 
the example of France; let him convert sedition into incivism ; and 
let him, like the unfeeling and ferocious rulers of that people, doom the 
suspected tp Botany Bay or the guillotine. Let him tell me where I can find 
a common-law case of sedition in Scotland. The only authority he can 
^)roduce is Mackenzie, and that is unfavourable to his argument. Let him 
show me by w'hat laws of eternal justice such proceedings as have lately 
taken place in Scotland can be vindicated. It is too mucli for professional 
men to expl’ct that we should pay implicit obedience to their doctrines. 
Does the Lord Advocate suppose that I will give unlimited confidence to his 
ipse dixit He is wrong if he imagines wc are not equally capable of 
discussing subjects of legal policy. It is evident from all that has been said 
that the legality of the sentences passed upon Messrs. Muir and I^almer is 
highly questionable. 

“ My honourable and learned friend who opened the debate has clearly 
shown, that the panncls"^ were indicted on the statute of leasing-making ; 
we have also clearly seen that the penalties to be inflicted on the convicted 
are either banishment, fine, imprisonment, or coiporal punishment. The 
Lord Advocate has seriously asked the House, if these men were not trans- 
ported, what would be done with them. Shall 1 imprison them ? said he. 

» Imprisonment is a poor chastisement ; a gaol is only the nest and den of 
iniquity; there offenders are only taught to revile their judges and jurors, 
and to meditate new schemes of sedition. Would you impose a fine on thern.^ 
That would be easily paid by some rich friend leagued in their conspiracies. 
The humanity of the Lord Advocate would not suffer him to talk of inflicting 
corporal punishment on gentlemen of education and respectability. From 
hence he infers, that the only punishment to be inflicted on them is banish- 
ment ; but it has been more than sufficiently proved to the House, that 
banishment cannot extend to transportation without annexing the name 
of the place appointed for exile. Sedition has been defined to be public 
commotion : now public commotion, by the laws of both countries, is 

♦ The accused person in a criniinal action, from the tiinc of Iuh a])pearan<;e, is.Jri 
Scotland, styled the //cmac/.-- hell’s Did. of tlie Lavs of Scf jtlaiid. 
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high treason. Had they been indicted for sedition, they must have been 
convicted of high treason, and must have suffered death. On this ground, 
therefore, the judgment cannot be supported. 

** Before I proceed any further, I would beg to address a few words to my 
honourable friend (Mr. Windham). I confess I am astonished to see that 
gentleman so suddenly change his principles and professions, commencing an 
alarmist, and affecting to tremble for the safety of his king and constitution. 
It is disagreeable to recall old and unpleasing truths ; yet I cannot help 
reminding my honourable friend that there was a time, though he had not 
then a seat in this House, when he took an active and sphited part in 
opposition to the Government, during the unhappy American war. I myself 
heard him speak not the most respectfully of one of the chief justices. 1 do 
not say that he belonged to clubs ; but of this I am sure, that he was present 
at several ; he ran about from town to town, conversing with artizans on the 
rashness and ?. impolicy of the war ; and he delivered his sentiments at 
Norwich and other places in a manner the most decidedly, hostile to 
Government, My honourable friend would at that time have thought him- 
self hardly dealt with, if he had been condemned as an enemy to his king 
and the constitution merely because he was an enemy to the American w^ar.^ 

“ Why, Sir, arc Mr. Muir and Mr. Palmer to be considered as enemies to 
the constitution, sowing the seeds of rebellion, anarchy, and confusion, for 
only pointing out to the people those privileges which they should enjoy, and 
which they are unjustly denied ? Sedition is of a generic nature ; there arc 
different species of sedition ; and there is a species of sedition of which the 
Lord Advocate himself has been guilty, with regard to this trial — one fact so 
glaringly scandalous, that I cannot pass it over in silence. I allude to the 
conduct shown with respect to t%vo witnesses upon this trial ; one of these, 
who was incompetent to give evidence, was admitted : w hilst the other, on 
the pretext of his credibility being doubted, w as rejected. I contend, with 
respect to Kusscl,Hhat the credibility^of his evidence ought to htve been jeft 
to the jury, instead of the judge usurping their province ; and that with 
respect to Johnstone, there was the greatest partiality apparent. The 
witnesses w^ere not fairly admitted, and, consequently, Mr. Muir could not 
have a fair trial. I believe. Sir, the majority of this House are associators, 
but I 'entreat them to recollect that they are also representatives ; and let me 
ask, were these associations founded on established law, or were they self- 
created ? If they were not formed by the command of the Legislature, no 
man ought to be censured for not performing a duty which is not legally 
imposed upon him ; consequently, the learned lord must have been hurried 

* Mr, Windham's earliest essay as a public speaker was oecftsioned by a call made 
on the country for a^siibscription in aid of Government, to bo apj)Ued towards cfirrying 
on the war 'with our American colonics. It i-vas on the 28th of Januarj’, 1778, at a 
meeting of gentlemen of the county of Norfolk, hold at Norw ich. A copy of this 
sjvx'ch will he found in the Life of Mr. Windhiim, prefixed by Mr. Amyot to the 
Collection of his Speeches in Parliament, vol. i. p. 142. 
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by intemperate warmth intb an unguarded assertion, when he declared, on 
Mr. Muir’s objecting to one of those gentlemen being on his jury who 
belonged to an association which had prejudged him before his trial, that 
‘ if this objection was not repelled, Mr. Muir could have no jury at all to try 
him, but men -who were either traitors or conspirators ; for that all men really 
attached to their constitution had subscribed their names to associations of 
this nature.’ 

“ But there is one strange assertion made by one of the lords of justiciary. 
He says, ‘ that no man has a right in the constitution unless he possesses a 
landed property ; men of personal property, though they may have immense 
sums in the funds, have no lot or part in the matter.’’"^ How absurd, how 
nonsensical, how ridiculous ! When judges speak thus with levity, at 
random, and in a manner that discovers the most profound Ignorance of the 
constitution, what is tlie inference I would draw ? That the temper of the 
judges is manifest from such conduct, which never occurred even in the reign 
of the Stuarts. Another learned lord f said, that as he saw no punishment 
for sedition in our law, he must go into the Roman law ; and having recourse 
fo this extra-judicial authority, he at last discovered that ‘the mildest’ 
punishment that could be inflicted on the unfortunate gentleman was — 
transportation for fourteen years ! The Roman law left it at the leaimed lord’s 
discretion to'^give Mr. Muir either to the galleys ! — to wild beasts ! — or to 
Botany Bay ; and, of the whole, he had happily selected ‘ the mildest!’ He 
was utterly amazed when he learned that a judge had seriously supported 
such unaccountable nonsense from the bench — such nonsense as ought not 
to be suffered from the youngest or most ignorant student. He had always 
entertained the liighest veneration for the character of a judge ; and his 
indignation was roused to find that the learned lord, instead of discharging 
his duty with the gravity becoming the bench, had acted with ignorance, 
levity, and hypocrisy. After having put his inA’^ention to the rack, he bad at 
last hit upon the mild punishment of fourteen years’ transportation beyond 
the* seas I Good God! Sir, any man of spirit (and such he believed 
Mr. Muir to be) would sooner prefer death than this mildest instance of the 
•judge’s mercy. But another of these learned lords, or perhaps tlie same 
(for with their names 1 profess myself totally unacquainted), asserted, that 
now the torture was banished, there was no adequate punishment for 


* The following words were attributed to the I.ord Justice Clerk: --“Mr. Muir 
might huve knoAvii that no attention could be paid to such a rMb})le. What right had 
they to representation ? He could have told them, that the l*arliament would never 
listen to their petition. How could they think of itr In this country, the G<wcrn- 
ment i-s made up of the landed interest, Avhich alone lias a right to be represented ; as 
for the rabble, who have nothing but personal property, what hold has the country on 
them ? What security for the payment of their taxes ? They may jiack up all their 
property on their backs, and ItMvve the countr)*^ in the twinkling of an eye, but lauded 
property cannot be removed. — Iloweirs State Trials, vol. xxiii. p. 231. ^ , 

t Lord Swinton, — See HoweH’s State Trials, vol. xxiii. p. 234. 
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sedition ! Here, Sir, is language which also shows the temper, the 
ignorance, the levity, the hypocrisy, of this imprudent man ; let him be either 
serious or in jest, the sentiment was equally intolerable. I know not which 
of them advanced such a proposition, but, God help the people who have 
such judges ! 

“ I admit. Sir, that the conduct of a lord advocate is less material than 
that of a judge ; but I do not think, that in Great Britain any person should 
be declared guilty before he is arraigned and convicted of the offence. 
Shall we send Muir, Palmer, Skirving, Margarot, and Gerrald, to England ?t 
said the Lord Advocate. But here he acts with respect to Mr. Gerrald, as 
he did towards Mr. Muir, and supposes him guilty without ever being 
brought to a trial. The abuse of discretion has been made a topic of debate ; 
but I assert, that when these learned lords are about to exercise discretion 
they should look to England, and regulate their conduct by her example. 
What, Sir, was the case here A Mr. Winterbotham was convicted, and 
punished with fine and imprisonment.^ In the course of his imprisonment 
he was placed among the common felons. As soon as the Attorney-General || 
of this country was made acquainted with the circumstance, with that 
humanity which should ever attend his office, he ordered him instantly to be 
removed ; exclaiming at the same time, ‘ God forbid, let his crime be sedition, 
or what it may, that I should suffer this man to mix with sucli company, to 
have his morals corrujited and tainted with their villany ! I will not allow 
it.' But how different was the conduct of the humane Court of Justiciary! 
They send the unjustly-accused and convicted to herd with the most infamous 
and abject, and even think this punLshment too mild for the offence. I wisli 
gentlemen would speak out — that they would tell us wdiat their notions are 
of the law of Scotland. Let us, for Heaven's sake, be informed what the 
opinion of the House really is as to this tyrannical law. Were I to live in 
Scotland, I should consider my life, mj^^ property, and my liberty to be 
insecure, and should place no confidence in the enjoyment of any of those 
blessings. ^ 

It cannot have escaped gentlemen that, not many years ago, associations 
were formed in this country exactly on the same principles that Mr. Muir. 

* These expressions ^v•ere attributed to T^ord Swxnton. — Ilowoirs State Trials, 
vol, xxxiii. j). 234. 

t Bkirving was the SecretMr\% and Margarot and (^eTrald were leading members, of 
the “ (General C-oiiveiitioii of the Friends of the Peoidt^” which was an association 
formed in Scotland hxr obtaining universal suftrage and annual parliaments. They 
were all brought to trial at Jidinbui’gh, in the early i>art of the year 1794, on charges 
of sedition, and being found guilty, were severally sentenced to be transported for 
fourteen years, — Howell's State Trials, vol. xxiii. pp. 391, (1113, 803. 

I William Winterbotham, a dissenting minister at Pljunouth, was indicted on 
charges of having made use of seditious language in two sermons which lie had 
preached. He w^as found guilty on both charges, and sentenced to pay two fines of 
one huiulrcd pounds each, and to be imprisoned for two terms of tw’O years. — Howoirs 

Trials, vol. xxii. pp. 823—908, 

II Sir John Scott, alYerwards Lord Kldon. 
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and his friends formed their associations. Sir, it is precisely for those 
very offences which were committed by those very associations in England, 
that Mr. Muir and Mr. Palmer are now condemned to transportation. 
But it will be said, that the French Revulotion has changed the nature 
of the case. , It may be so: but I wish never to believe that what was 
once meritorious, what was once fit, and what was considered as the only 
moans of preserving the liberties of this country, can all of a sudden have so 
changed its complexion, can have become so black and atrocious a crime, as 
to call down on the head of him who so far reveres the constitution of Eng- 
land, as to wish to restore it to its primitive perfection, the unrelenting 
vengeance of persecution ; while those very men who, perhaps, set this fatal 
example have fled into the arms of power, as into an asylum, and are now 
enjoying the emoluments of the highest places this kingdom knows — the 
wages, perhaps, of their apostasy. Yes, Sir, these unfortunate gentlemen 
have done what the right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, what 
the Duke of Richmond, have done before them. They have done no more. 
Can this HoUvSe forget the addresses of those two personages to the people ? 
And this, not to petition for a reform in Parliament, not simply to state the 
abuses, and to pray for, in the language of suppliants, a redress of those 
abuses ; but to demand, I say demand, them as their right. As long as 
gentlemen sliall recollect the Thatched House, and these very associations, 
it is impossible they can forget their addresses to the people. Oh, human 
folly and inconsistency ! Why are these very men now exalted to the most 
envied stations, while poor Muir and Palmer are doomed to waste out the 
remainder of their lives in a foreign climate, the companions of outcasts, 
felons, the most degraded of the human species ! And have we not, at some 
period or other, all of us called assemblies ? Have we not all of us been 
guilty of crimes which might drive us to Botany Bay ? Happy am I to boast 
that, however I may disapprove of those violent prosecutions which have 
been conducted in this country against individuals on charges of sedition, 
thefte, when compared with the trials now before us, are merciful and 
humane. Happy am I to boast that it is my fortune to be a subject and an 
^ inhabitant of England. Were 1 a native of Scotland I would instantly 
prepare to leave that land of tyranny and of despotism. Until these infamous 
laws are abrogated you may talk of justice, you may talk of j<irios, but all 
trials are mockeries. Until these infamous laws are abrogated tlie liberty of 
the subject is insecure and unprotected; and Scotland, like France, is a land 
of despotism and oppression.” 

After having bestowed a very warm panegyric on his honourable and 
learned friend, (Mr. Adam), who had that day delivered one of the most 
excellent and argumentative speeches ever heard within those walls, Mr. Fox 
concluded by urging, “ that the present question was of the very first impor- 
tance, not only to the people of England, but to all civilized society. Until 
such time,” continued he, “ as there is a law to send me to Botany Bay for 
publicly avowing my sentiments, I shall think it a duty incumbent upon rne 
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to condemn the actions of those in power, whenever they may, as in the 
present instance, call forth the execration of mankind. If England, unhappily 
relapsing intp despotism, should ever be governed by such principles, .then 
farewell, a long farewell to our boasted freedom !” 

The motion wavS also w^armly supported by Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Grey, 
after which the House divided : — Yeas, 32 ; Noes, I7l. 

So it passed in the negative. Mr. Adam then made a sfmilar motion 
with regard to the trial of Mr. Palmer ; and moved also an address to his 
Majesty, in behalf of Messrs. Muir and Palmer, embodying the various argu- 
ments made use of in the course of his speech. They were negatived without 
a division. 


Mr. Fox’s Motjox for a Committee on the State of the Nation. 

1795. March 24. The great successes which had attended the arms of the 
French Ilopublic during the campaign of 1794,* prompted the leaders of 
opposition, in both Houses, to bring forward a variety of motions urging thc^ 
necessity of setting on foot negotiations for peace. These having been 
rejected, 

f 

Mr. Fox, pursuant to previous notice, now rose to move, that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee of the whole House to consider the 
state of the nation. “ Similar motions,” he observed, “ had often been made, 
though they seldom had been effectual ; and undoubtedly some allowances 
ought to be granted, nor ought the House ever, in truth, to agree to 
them without having reasons stated of strong political necessity, arising 
from the circumstances of the country, the relative situation of other coun- 
tries, strong instances of misconduct in ministers, or such other grounds as 
should justify the representatives of the people in resorting to one of the most 
solemn modes of inquiry knowm to the constitution. There Avere some cir- 
cumstances, he was aware, in which that House would not agree with him in 

* The campaign of 1794 was one of the most glorious in the annals of France, and « 
not the leiist memorable in the history of the Avorld. Beginning on every side under 
disasters or critical circuntstuiices, it terminated with universal glory to the Republic. 
Tlie allies, at its commencement, were besieging, and soon captured, the last of the 
Flemish frontier towns ; the Republican forces on tlie Ithine were unable to make head 
against their adversai-ies ; the Alps were still in the possession of the Sardinian troops; 
and severe disasters had chc>ckered the campaign at both extremities of the Pyrenees, 
At its conchision, the Spaniai'ds, defeated both in Biscay and (k\talonia, were suing for 
peace ; the Piedmontese, driven over the summit of the Alps, were trembling for their 
Italian possessions ; the allied forces had everywdiere recTossed the Rhine ; Flanders 
was subdued, La Vendee vanquished, Holland revolutionized, and the English auxili- 
aries had fled for refuge into the states of Hanover. From a 8tate*of depression greater 
than in the dmkest era of I^ouis the Fourteenth, France had passed at once to trimnphs 
gi^eater tlian had graced the proudest period of his reign. — Alison’s Hist, of Eiwope, 
vol, iv. pp. 392, 393, seventh edition. 
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opinion ; but there were others in which he believed there would be but 
one sentiment. Whatever opinion gentlemen might have formed of the 
general state of Europe, and of our prospects from the prosecution of the 
system in which we were engaged, however they might clash as to the 
measures to be pursued, there was one object in which they must all unite, 
namely, tha^ such was the present state of this country that it was of the 
utmost importance that the House of Commons should stand high with its 
constituents, and that it should acquire their confidence by the attention and 
regard which they paid to their essential interests. 

“ With respect to the motion he was about to make, it was not a new one : 
he had made a similar one in the year 1777,^ after the surrender of our army 
at Saratoga, f a time of great peril and danger; and if the situation of the country 
was critical and perilous then, how comparatively insignificant were the dangers 
of that moment to those of the present ! Misfortunes now threatened every 
part of the empire. Though at that time the majority differed from him as 
to the cause, of the misfortunes of the country, they did not think it becoming 
the dignity of the House to decline going into an inquiry at so awful and 
^momentous a crisis ; they thought that they could not discharge their duty 
to their constituents, when great expense was to bo incurred, and great risks 
to be run, by refusing to inquire into the state of the nation, by which all 
the strength of our means would be fairly compared with the justice and 
value of the object to be obtained, and a retrospect had of the conduct of 
those who were entrusted with our affairs. 

“ It was obvious that there was now much dissatisfaction in the country, 
not arising from the influence of French principles, about which undoubtedly 
there was much difference of opinion, but from the natural effect of a system 
which had produced so much misfortune and disgrace ; a (‘onsequence which 
all the events of the war had served to heigliten, as well as all the measures 
taken at home. There was not a mere majority,’^ ho said, ‘‘ there was almost 
a unanimity in favour of loyalty ; but still there were some dissatisfied minds, 
and their number was daily increasing. These dissatisfactions had not 
manifested themselves by plots and conspiracies, the existence of which he 
’ always had, and still doubted ; but they did exist, and their origin was not 
affected to be concealed. They arose from the idea that the House of Com- 
mons were nbt the representatives of the people — not even virtually the 
representatives of the people — for they did not take upon themselves the 
guardianship of their rights, nor show the smallest alacrity in the superin- 
tendence of their interests. If such an opinion had gone forth, what better 
argument could the persons who were desirous to gain proselytes have, than 
to say that, even at sucli a moment as the present, the House of Commons 
could sit still without bringing the executive government to account ; 
without even going into an inquiry into the real state of the nation, and into 
the measures which had uniformly produced s\ich calamity and disaster ? 

♦ On the 2nd of December, 1777. See Purl, lliut. voL xix, p. 512, H se<j. 
t Vide ante, p. 104, note. 
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This argument would be greatly strengthened by the known fact that the 
general wish of the people was for peace, and that even those who were 
originally the most loud and vehement declaimers for the justice and 
necessity of the war, were now eager for opening the door to an immediate 
negotiation, and for the return of peace, and no longer anxioifs to catch at 
obstacles to treaty, but wore truly and feelingly convinced tha^ peace, if it 
could be obtained, was an object to be coveted above every advantage that 
could be gained by the war. If, when the public opinion was so changed, 
the House should maintain a blind and implicit confidence in Ministers, and 
should only show themselves desirous of imposing burdens on the people 
and of supporting measures which were to induce new burdens, not only 
without driving Ministers to negotiation, nor even to account for the millions 
of money and oceans of blood which the}’^ had squandered, but resisting a 
motion to inquire into the use that they had made of the confidence already 
granted them, what must be the advantage which was given to all the 
persons in the country who were desirous to spread the dissatisfaction which 
they felt, and to prove their assertions that that House was in reality lost to 
all the functions for which it was designed ? There were no means by which 
their arguments could be so well countenanced, and by which they could so 
effectually spread the dissatisfaction which they themselves felt. In what 
way, except by invidious distinctions of declamations against the present 
Ministry, could men like himself, who loved the British constitution, be able 
to defend it ? How could they say that the constitution was essentially good 
when the House of Commons suffered such a train of misfortunes to pass 
before them, not merely without punishment, but without inquiry ? They 
might be asked what they had to say in excuse for their supineness, or what 
possible answer they could give to the just charge of relinquishing their duty, 
and of resisting the general voice of the people. They might say that the- 
constitution could not be essentially good, under which less attention was 
paid to the people even than in arbitrary governments. He had always 
thought that the best defence of the constitution of England was, not that it 
tallied with the theories of speculative men, not that in its letter there 
was more appearance of regard to the abstract ideas of liberty than was to ' 
be found in its spirit and practice ; but that its best defence was its essential 
uses, its best character was that it had produced substantial happiness to 
man. Take away this argument, and leave it to those who were dissatisfied 
with our Government to call upon its defenders to look at its practice, and to 
say that our executive government had gone on for tw^o years in a system 
which involved an expense of blood and treasure beyond comparison, in an 
object which had been never explained, by measures which had uniformly 
failed, in which every one event had been marked either by disaster or 
disgrace, or by both ; and that at the end of this time the House of Commons 
abetted the Government in the continuance of the same course, and it would 
•be in vain to contend that the theoretical beauty of the constitution could be 
illustrated by its practice. They would naturally say. If this constitution be 
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, practically good, what constitution can be practically bad ? What was the 
true character of a bad government ? That the measures of a prince, though 
wicked and flagitious, might be persevered in for a time against the interests 
of his people. This was not always true ; for the most despotic princes had 
not always bden able to keep their ministers in defiance of the indignation of 
the country. If it were possible for the Ministers of Great Britain to perse- 
vere in their measures, under such a series of disasters as we had suffered, 
not only without responsibility, but even without inquiry, then the most just 
accusation against despotic governments would be applicable to this ; and 
thus the advocates for the British constitution would be deprived of their 
very best arguments for its defence. 

Convinced of this, he thought, that if he did nothing but state to the 
House that we had been now two years engaged in a war, in every part of 
which we had failed, in which all our measures had been disastrous, in which 
we had lost the object for which we at first pretended to undertake the war, 
and in which our enemy had gained more than the wildest imaginations of 
those who drove us into it, ever ascribed cither to their ambition or to their 
^principles, he should require no further inducements to prevail on a House of 
Commons that was eager to discharge its duty, to go into a committee on the 
state of the nation- He would not, however, content himself with this 
general argument. An inquiry into the state of the nation would divide 
itself into various branches. It would be impossible for him, in the course 
of the short time that he could hope to engage their attention, to go through 
the detail of all the circumstances which forcibly called upon the House to 
go into this inquiry ; he should state only a few, but these, in his mind, 
would be sufficient to induce them, if they regarded their duty, to agree with 
him in his motion ; for he owned he did not think it possible for any descrip- 
tion of men to commit their reputation so far as to assert that they had done 
their duty to their constituents, if they refused the inquiry. 

' “ The state of the nation,” continued Mr. Fox, “ as I have just said, is 
undoubtedly to be considered in various lights. First of all, as to our own 
resources with respect to men ; with respect to money ; and with respect to 
the using of those men and that money for the purposes of the war in which 
we are engaged. But these resources of men and money, and the manner in 
which they are to be used, are not only to be considered by themselves, but 
we are likewise to consider from wdience those resources fiow — the state of 
population, manufactures and commerce, and the general prosperity of the 
country. When we have dune this, we must go next into a consideration of 
our connexions abroad. We must take a survey of our allies, the dependence 
to be placed on them, the situation of those allies, and the state not only of 
their will, but their power to act and to serve the common cause. And even 
when these points are considered, there will remain others of equal importance 
to be discussed: I mean with respect to the principles on which we have 
hitherto carried on the wax, and on which we are likely to continue it. It ifj. 
material when Ave are engaged in a war, particularly of this kind, which has 
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been qualified by so many different epithets, and on which the eyes of man- 
kind arc so peciiliarly fixed; it is material, I say, that in such a war we 
should invariably maintain the character of moderation, humanity, and 
justice, without which it is impossible that we should also support the 
character of vigour and exertion, of wisdom and prudence. These are part, 
and not the least important, of the resources of a country. They are 
important in another view, because it is essential to consider whether we 
have carried on the war with justice and vigour, with wisdom and prudence ; 
and though I believe the contrary will turn out to be the case, yet if it 
should appear that the war was not only just in its origin, but that we have 
acted in tluj prosecution of it vigorously and wisely, tlien 1 am afraid the 
result will he complete despair. If our conduct in the management of the 
war has been marked with vigour and wisdom, and we have been more than 
two years exhausting our resources incfrectually ; 1 wish to know if, neither 
from a change of measures nor a change of councils, I have any reason to 
look for better success in the future operations of this war ; 1 wish to know, 
I say, what other inference I can draw hut that of absolute irremediable 
despair r If that be the case, the result of an inquiry into the state of the 
nation will be, that confidence ought to be given to the King’s Ministers; 
for however calamitous the present state of the country may be, if it was 
brought about without any fault of theirs, undoubtedly confidence ought not 
to be withdrawn from them. But even in this case an inquiry will he material, 
because it will lead to a discovery of the true causes of our failure, and of 
the present distresses of the countr3% and prove the necessity of abandoning 
the juirsnit of an object which experience has taught us cannot be obtained. 
The inquir}^ will be even adA*antagcous to Ministers, b^" showing that they 
have acted with justice, wisdom, and vigour, in the steps which they have 
taken, though they have been unfortunate in the result. But if it should 
turn out, as I suspect it will, that Ministers have not acted according to any 
of the principles I have now .stated; if it should appear that they h^i^ve 
neither acted with justice and humanity, nor with wisdom and vigour; then 
it is possible that the object may still be obtained though the means must be 
varied. But, as I have already said, if Ministers have acted with justice and 
vigour, then the result mu.st he perfect despair ; and it belongs to this House 
to force Ministers, if unwulling, to abandon an object which a period of 
upwards of two years has proved to be unattainable. For that object, which 
experience has shown cannot be accomplished by ordinary means, must be 
bad, and ought no longer to be pursued. 

“ Now, Sir, with respect to the first branch, I have premised that it is 
impossible for me to state with accuracy to the House the loss of men in 
this contest ; and if the House goes with me into a committee I should 
certainly wish to have laid before them an accurate return of the loss of men 
since the commencement of the present w’ar. First, with respect to the loss 
•of the British as the most important part of the subject, we have had a paper* 

* See Debrett’s State Papera, vol. ii. p, 161 of the Appendix. 
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Jaid before us this session, which, from what appears on the face of it, cannot 
possibly be correct. I have compared it with other accounts, on which 1 
admit I have not the highest reliance — those detailed in the London Gazette ; 
and I find a considerable diflerence between the loss of men as stated in the 
Gazette, and* that in the paper which now lies on our table. The paper upon 
the table, giving a return of the privates only, and by omitting to give 
any return of the officers, serjeants, drummers, &c., diminishes our loss in 
appearance, at least one-tenth. There arc also losses mentioned, although 
perhaps not specified, in the Gazette, of which no return is to be found in this 
paper. There is one general item to which I wish to advert — an account of 
a considerable loss about the 9th of May, and of which no notice whatever is 
taken in the paper upon the table. I have heard there was some loss of 
British at Nieuport : British standards were taken at Valenciennes and 
Concie ; and therefore there must have been a loss of British troops also in 
that quarter. The loss at Bergem-op-Zoom is not enumerated in this ac- 
count.'^ L mention these circumstances to show, that if any gentlemen 
imagine that there was no loss of men during the last campaign, except 
^ what appears from the paper on the table, they deceive themselves grossly ; 
and there is but too much reason to suppose, that Ministers have concerted 
among themselves to make the loss of British appear less considerable than 
it really is. I have seen returns, which I believe to be authentic, which 
make the number of British troops, in the month of September last, amount to 
twenty-six thousand men. Now, arc there any hopes, when that army shall 
come home (and the sooner it comes home the better), that the loss out of 
that number will not be much greater than we have been taught to believe ? 
Are there any hopes that half of that number will return ? A list of the 
wounded, killed, and missing, will not be sufficient, because undoubtedly in 
every army there is much mortality not included under what is generally 
called the loss of men ; therefore, instead of calculating the loss from the 
number of killed, ^vounded, and missing, we must examine the general state 
of the army. We must compare its numbers at different periods, and 
include mortality of every kind. Wc must not only look to the army in 
Flanders, but we must look to our army wherever it is stationed, whether in 
the East or West Indies, or on the Continent. We must also attend to the 
number of recruits that have been enlisted since the commencement of the 
present war, and by comparing the number of these and the general state of 
the army at different times, judge from a view* of the whole circumstances 
what has been the real loss of men. If we follow this method, which I take 
to be the only just mode of calculation, then I believe we shall find that the 
loss of men sustained in this war has been such as will make every thinking 
man, who knows anything of the state of the population of this country, 
reflect seriou.sly whether we can afford to substitute new armies for the old. 

“ But we ought to ascertain not only the loss of men in the British army 
and navy, but also the loss of all troops in British pay. When that arti(;le 
• These places were now all in the possession of tJio French. - 
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comes to be stated, I believe we shall find the loss to be even greater than 
that of the British. That loss, it is evident, must likewise be taken into the 
account. But this is not all. If we consider that this is a war in which we 
cannot act but through the medium of great continental alliances, it becomes 
a most material part of the consideration to state also the loss of our allies. 
Is it or is it not true, that in the course of the last campaign only, the 
number of prisoners of war who surrendered to the French republic 
amounted to more than sixty thousand men ? If this be true, ought it not 
to induce a British House of Commons to go into this inquiry before we 
proceed further in a war which has brought so many calamities upon all 
who have had any share in carrying it on, and which has occasioned so 
dreadful an exhaustion of blood and treasure ? Ought we not to go into a 
committee of inquiry, to satisfy ourselves of the real state of our population, 
and to ascertain whether the country is able to bear such drains of men for 
the purposes of war } If we go into this inquiry, I will venture to assert, 
that, during the last campaign only, more than sixty thousand -men of all 
descriptions surrendered to the French republic. It is 8U|)poso(l, and I trust 
it is true, that this country has of late years increased greatly in population. 
That increase, however, has not been in proportion to its increase of wealth 
and prosperity. From some documents which were recently laid before the 
House, we find that the number of houses in Great Britain now paying 
taxes to Government, does not materially differ from the number of houses 
paying, taxes to Government in 1777, a period of eighteen years, during 
which we are supposed to have advanced considerably, both in point of 
wealth and splendour, I know that many persons reject this account, and 
say it cannot bo true, because it is contrary to general observation. Now, 
with respect to houses paying taxes, it most certainly Ls correct : and it may 
be asked, whether tlie great increase of houses of late is of such as pay 
taxes, or of cottages of the lower sort which are exempted ? I have one 
more observation to make on this paper. In looking it over, I immediately 
turned my eye to those places where I conceived the population had most 
increased. I looked at Middlesex and Lancashire, and I found, according 
to this paper, that the increase there has been considerable, and likewise in 
some other places ; but that in other counties of Great Britain this increase 
seems to be balanced by a general decrease ; and, therefore, the paper on 
the table, though not wholly to be relied on, is not wholly to be rejected. 
The increase in the two coullties of Middlesex and Lancaster, which I have 
just mentioned, confirms the accuracy of the statement. The result, then, 
seems to be, that the population of Great Britain has not increased in pro- 
portion to its apparent wealth and prosperity, an^ that it cannot afford to 
repair the loss of blood which it has already suffered by the war. 

“ But it may be said that his Majesty has other dominions from which 
resources of men may be procured. I particularly allude to Ireland, to 
which, before 1 sit down, it may be proper for me to advert. There is no 
one circumsUince in which our sister kingdom, from her happy connexion 
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with this country, is of more importance than in the number of men which 
she furnishes to the army and navy of Great Britain in time of war ; and if, 
by any strange and crooked policy, that country should be alienated in affec- 
tion from^this, and lose that zeal which has commonly distinguished her in 
the public cause — I say, if any misguided policy should unfortunately 
produce such an effect, it is obvious that all the observations I have made on 
the population of this country, and its inadequacy to support such a ruinous 
war as that in which we are now engaged, will be strengthened to a degree 
which those who are not well acquainted with this subject can scarcely 
conceive. 

“ The next article of resource which I mentioned is that of money. We 
have in the course of this war funded somewhat above fifty millions, and 
when we add to that the increase of unfunded debt, we shall find we have 
already incurred an expense of between sixty and seventy millions, and the 
permanent taxes which have been imposed in consequence of the present 
war, cannot at this moment be much less than three millions sterling. Now 
it is said that, though the permanent taxes of the country have been in- 
^ creased in order to supply the exigencies of the state, yet they are not such 
taxes as will be felt by the people in general. How far some of them have 
been well selected or not, is a question on which 1 shall not take up the 
time of the^House to discuss, I shall only observe, that if they arc neces- 
sary, they must be borne, unless better can be substituted in their place. 
But to say that the taxes of last year, and particularly those of the present, 
will not fall, and fall with terrible weight, on the middling ranks of the 
people, is to speak without auy knowledge of the situation of the country. 
It is true, that it is proper to tax luxuries in preference to the necessaries of 
life : it is proper to tax heavily the higher orders of society, because they 
are well able to bear the burden. But it has been falsely supposed, that in 
proportion as the rich are taxed the poor are relieved. In the present state 
of this country, those taxes which Ministers call taxes on luxuries fall heavy 
inSeed on the most numerous class of society, and consequently must fall 
with peculiar pressure on the poorest. The idea of imposing taxes which 
shall fall upon one class only, and shall in no degree be felt by the others, 
however plausible in theory, is in fact an idle dream. Wc cannot lay a 
tax on the poor that wifi not fall on the rich ; and, I am sony to say, it is 
not possible to impose a tax on the rich which will not be felt by the })oor. 

“ But let us admit for a moment that these three millions are not a burden 
too heavy for the people to bear — if this war^s to go on, let me ask the right 
honourable gentleman opposite whether he has considered of the absolute 
necessity of imposing burdens for the next campaign to as great an amount, 
and possibly to a much greater than any which this country has yet ex- 
perienced ? For, if the war goes on, our burdens must necessarily increase 
in proportion to the length of its duration. Let it not be Lsaid in answer to 
this, ‘ Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.’ Tixis is not an answer fit for 
a statesman to make, nor is it the answer which a British House of Common.^ ^ 
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ought to receive. This House ought to calculate on the continuance of the 
war, and to consider what are the resources by which it is to be supported. 
We ought to consider how far the people are able to bear more taxes, and 
the diJSferent branches of our trade and manufactures capable of s^upporting 
additional duties, fo^^ that more will be necessary in the course of the next 
year is what no man will dispute. Do not all these circumstances incon- 
testably prove that it is the bounden duty of this House to go into an 
examination of the present state of the country, and to prove to our 
constituents, and to the people at large, that, as we have not spared their 
blood and treasure, so we will not spare our own labour or responsibility ? 
It is only by entering into this investigation, and by comparing the object 
with the means, that we can determine whether we ought to renounce the 
object, or change the means by which that object is to be obtained ; or 
whether we are to continue the same hopeless object with the same hopeless 
means ; whether with the same administration, with the same advisers, we 
are to persevere in a system which has hitherto produced nothing but 
misfortune and misery. 

“ It is said, however, that our resources arc supported by the trade and*^ 
manufactures of the kingdom, and that these arc in a most flourishing con- 
dition. In order to show how far this assertion is well founded, let us examine 
a little the state of the trade and manufactures of the kingdom ; and first of its 
manufactures. I wish to refer to those counties where the manufactures of 
Great Britain have been carried to the greatest perfection, and to know of 
gentlemen who arc hotter acquainted with the state of those counties than I 
can pretend to be, what effect the present war has had upon them. I wish 
to know whether the manufactures have not been most materially injured by 
the war ; and whether the circumstance of their appearing to have suffered 
less last year than in the year preceding was not owing to our gaining the 
possession of the French West-India islands.* I wish to know whether this 
was not one of the fortunate circumstances wliich had the effect of affording 
a temporary relief, but to the duration of which we cannot look with any 
reasonable prospect. On a former day,f when the right honourable gentleman 
opened the ways and means of the year, flourishing accounts were given of 
the amount of our exports of British manufactures in the years 1792, 1793, 
and 1794. Wc were told that the exports in the* year 1792 amounted to 
upwards of eighteen , millions sterling; that the exports in the year 1793 
w^ere less than those of 1 792, by four millions ; and that the exports in the 

• 

* Soon after the commencement of hostilities in 1793, Tobago was taken by a 
British squadron; and in the spring of the following year, Martinique, 8 1. Lucia, 
Guadaloupo, Les Saintes, a cluster of small islands between Guadaloupc and Doniinica, 
and the principal forts of St. Domingo, fell into the possession of the English. In the 
inoiitli of December, 1791, however, Guadaloui)e was recaptured by the French. — 
Alison’s Hist, of Europe, vol. iv. pp. 317, 318, seventh edition. Adolph, vol, v. p. 495, 
vi. p. *25, et seq. 

f February the 23rd, 1793. See Pari, Hist. vol. xxxi. p. 1307, oi seq. 
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.year 1794 exceeded those of 1793 by two millions, and consequently were 
only two millions short of 1792. Now, the loss of the first year of the war 
being two-ninths of the whole exports of British manufactures, must strike 
at the very root of our commerce. This is a loss which must impress every 
man, and must go to affect the very basis of our prosperityl^ The circumstance 
of the exports of British manufactures last year being two millions more 
than they were in 1793, is easily to be accounted for. I appeal to those 
gentlemen who are best acquainted with the commercial districts of the 
kingdom, whether it was not in a great measure owing to the sanguine 
speculations of some merchants in consequence of our lately acquired 
possessions in the French West- India islands. 1 would ask those who are 
acquainted with the county palatine of Lancaster, what has been tlie 
diminution of population since the commencement of the present war. I 
have seen papers myself, the contents of which, if the proposed inquhy is 
entered upon, I shall state to the House. According to those papers, the 
diminution .of population and of manufactures in Manchester and its neigh- 
bourhood was truly alarming. We have no very accurate mode in Great 
•Britain of ascertaining the population of the country.’^ We have no better 
method, I believe, than by taking the number of baptisms ami burials. 1 
have seen papers with regard to a great number of parishes in the most 
populous part of Lancashire, and tlie diminution, taken from a calculation of 
baptisms and burials, is in some jdaces oiie-balf, in others one -third, and in 
none less than onc-fourth. In all there is a diminution, and in the largest 
parish of Manchester it is estimated at one-half; and that to a number so 
large as to make the total diminution of the inhabitants amount to about twelve 
thousand. That this should be the consequence of the war is exceedingly 
natural. But I would ask the House whether, when the very existence of 
the country is at stake, it doe.s not become them to ascertain the truth, which 
can only be done by an inquiry into the state of our population and of our 
manufactures, instead of trusting to the absurd and idle expressions of the 
inexhaustible resources of the country. The information we might receive 
from a serious inquiry into the real state of our population, might induce us 
to change our means, or perhaps to change our object. 

“ Now, Sir, another part of the resources of this country is our trade and 
commerce, as distinguisKed from our manufactures. With respect to the 
trade of this country, when I made a motion last year for an inquiry into the 
conduct of the Admiralty, after taking considerable pains to state a variety 
of instances where, as I conceived, the Admiralty were highly negligent of 
their duty in not protecting the trade of the country, I received this short 
answer — ‘ Look to the low rate of insurance.’ Having found that to be an 
argument so powerful with the House, I took some pains to inquire into the 

* The first actual enumeration of the people of England and Scotland was made in 
1801 : subsequently enumerations were made in 1811, 1821, 1831, and 1841. In 
Ireland, the earliest enuiiieration was made in 1813, since which time a census b^s 
been taken in each of the years 1821, 1831, and 1841. 
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State of insttrance, and will state some circumstances on this subject, which 
appear to me to afford sufficient ground for going into the proposed inquiry' 
It may be supposed that the motion respecting the Admiralty might give rise 
to an opinion among the underwriters that it would induce Ministers to be a 
little more attentive to the protection of our trade in future, so as to make 
the risk somewhat less. I am not now deciding whether thijf be true or 
false ; but it certainly was calcidated to keep down the rate of insurance. 
The fact, however, is, that insurance from that time has been uniformly rising, 
until it has come to its present most enormous rate, a rate so enormous as 
the House may perhaps find some difficulty to believe, till the fact shall be 
ascertained by an inquiry. At present, insurances from this country to 
Jamaica, and to other parts of the West Indies, with all the alliances wc 
possess, is as high as it was in the late American war, when this country had 
to contend with France, Spain, Holland, and America. With so many powers 
in confederacy, and France now our single enemy, insurance to the West 
Indies is as high as it was at that time when we had so many powers leagued 
against us, and when the fleets of France and Spain united were confessedly 
superior in number to the fleets of Great Britain. With regard to the* 
Mediterranean trade, strange to tell ! at this period, after all that we have 
expended on the fleet there, insurance to that quarter is much in the same 
situation as it was during the last war. 

With respect to the trade with Spain and Portugal, the present rate of 
insurance will appear to be as high as I have now stated it. With respect 
to the state of our trade with Spain, I understand that it is totally stopped 
with some of the ports of that country, on the ground that insurance is so 
high that the trade cannot be carried on. The insurance from Great Britain 
toBilboa, or to Barcelona, is from twenty-five to thirty guineas per cent., and 
to add to this, the merchants are not only obliged to insure the cargo, but 
also the premium on it, otherwise they would only receive seventy pounds in 
the hundred : admitting the premium to be from twenty-five to thirty guineas, 
the real rate of insurance must then be from thirty-six to thirty-seven per 
cent. Now, whether it is possible that the trade of this or of any other 
country can support such a rate of insurance, it is for those who are better 
acquainted with this subject than I am to explain. I believe no trade what- 
ever can go on with this rate of insurance, and therefore another mode has, 

I understand, been adopted : that a great part of our manufactures have been 
sent to Hamburgh, and from thence have been conveyed in neutral vessels 
to Spain and Portugal. The same fatality that has accompanied every part 
of the war has been felt here ; the price of insurance between this country 
and Hamburgh, which was formerly only one or one and a half, has now 
increased to ten per cent. When this subject was last before the House, 
facts were adduced to show that insurance was not only very low, but 
extremely advantageous to the underwriters. But is not the fact now 
directly the reverse ? Has not the credit of the underwriters been greatly 
diminished in consequenct; of the losses they have lately sustained r 
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Although individual underwriters may be found who will underwrite policies 
at seven per cent., merchants prefer paying companies ten per cent, on 
account of their superior security. So low is the credit of the underwriters ! 
This clearly shows that, high as the premium is, it has not been high enough 
to insure the \inderwriters. I mention these facts, with respect to insurance, 
because without them my argument would have been incomplete. I have 
not stated the present rate of insurance with any view to show how ill our 
naval force has been employed for the protection of our trade ; but I have 
stated it merely to prove that, from the high price of insurance, there is every 
reason to believe that trade and commerce, the great basis on which our 
revenue and power rest, are affected in a considerable degree, and, therefore, 
that it is of the utmost importance to consider the real state in which we at 
present stand. 

“ I now come. Sir, to the next point to which I alluded — I mean our 
connexion with other nations. It is hardly credible that a British House of 
Commons should so far forget their duty as to vote away sums never before 
heard of ; and persist in the prosecution of a war without even knowing 
^whether we have allies, or if we have any, who they are ; what are their 
situation and circumstances ; and what their abilities and inclinations. It is 
material for this House to know who the allies of this country are. I have 
frequently asked the right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
questions with respect to the Emperor and the King of Sardinia, but I have 
never received any satisfactory answer. Is the King of Prussia an ally of 
this country at this moment, or is he not ? Am I to take it for granted, 
without giving myself the trouble to inquire, whether so material a personage 
is or is not our ally ? I know he was our ally by treaty in 1788 ; I know he 
was our ally by convention in 1793 ; and further, that ho was our ally by 
subsidy in 1 794 ; but I ask whether he is our ally at the present moment } 
Did the King of Prussia fulfil the treaty for which the subsidy was granted ? 
If he did, why was it discontinued ? If he did not, ought not this House to 
be apprised of his breach of faith ? Ought not this House to be informed of 
the moment in which he ceased to be our ally ? It is indispensably necessary 
for the honour of tliis country, that this House should have a perfect know- 
ledge of the whole of this business ; for without that knowledge we cannot 
pass a judgment on the conduct of the King of Prussia. If, when wc go 
into this inquiry, we find that he has kept his engagements with this country, 
we shall be enabled to do justice to that much-injured Monarch. But if, as I 
suspect, he has not, is it not fit that this House should call to account the 
King’s Ministers for having squandered away such immense sums of the 
public money ? An inquiry, in every point of view, will be productive of 
advantage; for, by going into a committee, we shall be enabled to see 
distinctly whether the King of Prussia has fulfilled his treaties ; and if he 
has, I am sure this House will be disposed to do ample justice to so good a 
Prince. But if the contrary shall turn out to be the case, if it shall appe^ir 
that he has notoriously failed in the performance of his engagements — is it ^ 
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not material that this House should declare its indignation at such conduct, 
and show that they will not tamely suffer themselves to be so duped by any 
prince in future ? If the King of Prussia is no longer an ally of ours, what 
becomes of his other treaties ? Let me remind the House, that the King of 
Prussia was to send into the field sixty-tw^o thousand men, but* that we were 
only to pay for thirty thousand. In consequence of the treaty of 1788, he 
was to furnish us wdth thirty-two thousand men, without any additional 
subsidy ; what, then, has become of that treaty ? We readily gave a subsidy 
to the King of Prussia to furnish us with thirty thousand men. He was 
bound by a former treaty to furnish us with thirty-two thousand men for 
nothing ; but now it turns out that we have not only lost the thirty thousand 
men we subsidized, but also the thirty-two thousand we were to have for 
nothing in virtue of his previous engagements. Now 1 ask, is such conduct 
to be borne ? and arc -we to be told of the advantages to be derived from 
alliances with regular governments, and of the dependence to be placed on 
the regular government of Prussia? France is not a regular government, 
and wc have heard much of the danger of treating in any shape with her : 
but Prussia, we arc told, we may rely on; and the result has been, that 
instead of having what we stipulated and paid for in the last instance, vve 
lose what we were entitled to by previous agreement. And, not^withstanding 
this flagrant conduct of the King of Prussia, a British House of Commons 
consents to squander away the wealth of the country, to lose the whole army 
supposed to be purcha.sed by it, merely because the Minister chooses to say 
he is not informed of the particulars of the breach of that treaty ! The 
question now is, whether this matter is to be inquired into or not : The 
Minister adds, that even admitting that the King of Prussia has not sent into 
the field the armies he undertook to send, it is not thence, in fiurn(;8s of 
reasoning, to be inferred that our otlier allies will not be faithful to their 
engagements. I have heard it asserted in this House, that the King of 
Prussia continued to execute a part of his stipulation for a considen^Jda 
time, and that the payment on our part was discontinued when he failed in 
the performance of his engagement. It was asserted by an honourable 
baronet, that the part he acted was more beneficial to the common cau.so 
than if he had strictly and literally conformed to Jthc terms of the treaty. 
Let this curious assertion be inquired into and ascertained. If it shall bo 
proved, let the House do their duty, and render justice to that ill-treated 
monarch ; let them declare that Ministers have acted towards him with 
treachery and injustice ; or if not, let them do justice to Ministers, and 
declare that their conduct has been wise and upright. 

“ But, Sir, I have at this moment no certain moans of information as to 
what wo have to look for from the prosecution of the war. I have read in 
some of the newspapers that the King of Prussia is sending a large army to 
the Ilhinc, and in others, that he considers the Rhine as a proper boundary 
for Franco ; it is said by some, that he is marching towiirds Westphalia 
t against the French, and by others, that he is marching against the allies. 
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JJow wo ought to know precisely the truth. I wish to ascertain what 
probability there is that he will be our ally, that he will be our enemy, or 
that he will remain in a state of neutrality ? What demands have been made 
from this country with a view to an explanation, and in what manner has he 
treated the applications of the British Ministry for that purpose ? I want to 
know what communications have passed, and what remonstrances have been 
made ; for remonstrances must have been made, or Ministers must have 
grossly neglected their duty. The treaty of 1788 was a defensive treaty. 
France declared war against us ; and therefore, say the gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, we were forced into the war by their aggression. I 
confesKS I shall doubt their sincerity, unless they have called upon the King 
of Prussia to perform his treaty. Although his Majesty’s Ministers might 
say to the King of I^russia, ‘ We have been attacked by France, and therefore 
call upon you to assist us, agreeably to your treaty,’ that monarch might 
have replied, ‘ No — I know better, though you have procured a confiding 
I'arliament to say so ; you were the aggressors, and therefore I am not 
bound in consequence of my treaty, which was only defensive, to furnish you 
^witli thirty thousand men.' I ask the House, whether they can so far betray 
their constituents, as to go on without inquiring what the conduct of the 
King of Pruvssia has been towards this country, and what our conduct has 
been towards him. 

“ There is another Einswer which may possibly be made by the King of 
Prussia in vindication of his conduct, and which w'ould explain the assertion 
of the honourable baronet. He may say, ‘ Tim object of this war was not 
the saving or gaining of this or that ])articular province, the capture of a 
town, or the recovery of a fortress. The object of it was the suppression of 
those Jacobin principles that were subversive of all rogidar governments.’ 
He may say (as has been stated by an honourable baronet^), ‘ I have done 
better for yon than you have done for youLSclves. It was essential to crush 
Jacobin principles in Pohind, You fought for morality, religion, and social 
order. I fought to suppress those anarchical principles which went to the de- 
struction of all regular governments. Who was of the greatest service to tlu? 
common cause, he that took a town, a city, a fortress, or an island ; or lie 
that prevented Jacobin principles from taking root in Poland, and dashed the 
cup of rising' freedom from the lips of that abominable people ?’ The over- 
throw of even one man — the overthrow of Kosciuskof — who by his character 
gave credit to the cau.se of liberty, and by the ardour of his zeal finimated the 
sacred flame in every congenial bo.som throughout Europe — what signified 
the recovery of Flanders, or the preservation of Holland, to the capture of 
Kosciusko ? The overthrow of this man, and w ith him of the seeds of 
growing liberty, tended more to the success of the real cause of the con- 
federacy than any co-operation with their troops which might have been the 

* Sir William Pulteney. 

t Kosemsko, the Polish general, had been take n prisoner at the battle fought near 
Mareiowdee on the 10th of Oc tober, 1704, betw^een the Russians aiid Poles, 
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means of saving Holland or of recovering Brabant ! If so, the country 
should know, through the medium of this House, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers have advanced twelve hundred thousand pounds to the King of 
Prussia, to enable him to subdue Poland ; for without our assistance, hie 
could not have elFected what he has done in that country ; and if he had not 
been employed in that quarter, he would have done as much for^ the common 
cause against P’rance as he has done, tchtch ts jmi nothing. Does it not 
become us to inquire into this business, in order that we may drive disgrace 
from ourselves to those on whom it ought to attach ? 

“ The King of Prussia, I suppose, is no longer to be considered as our 
ally but if he is, let us look to his ability, and consider how far he is to be 
depended upon. From an authentic paper, I find him stating to the Diet of 
the empire his situation ; in which he declares it is utterly impossible for him 
to continue the war. He announced, about twelve months ago, that he had 
actually begun to withdraw his troops from the Rhine homewards, on the 
ground of his incapacity, in a pecuniary point of view, to support j^uch large 
armies ; and he continued to withdraw his troops until he received assistance 
from us. It is therefore clear, that without additional pecuniary aid from'" 
this country, whether willing or unwilling, he is totally incapable of 
prosecuting the war ; and therefore, if we are to look upon him as an ally, 
he must be subsidized or hired ; nay, possibly, we may be obliged to 
purchase his neutrality; and even in that case, I know not but he may make 
us pay for every one of his troops. Considering, therefore, the King of 
Prussia as much more likely to assist the French than to co-operate with us, 
we must regard him as a person gone off from the alliance. 

“ I now come to our great friend, the Emperor. I am told that it is most 
unjust, indeed, to reason from Prussia to Austria, or from Leopold to 
Francis; that the present Emperor is a personage of unsullied integrity; 
that we arc not to judge of him from the character of some of his prede- 
cessors ; and that we are to consider the Court of Vienna as completely 
unblemished in point of honour. We find that the Emperor has made 
declarations nearly to the same effect as those of Prussia. In the exhorta- 
tion! published by the Prince of Cobourg, he says to the people of Germany, 

^ You must take your plate from your table — you must take your plate from 
your altars — you must collect all your valuables, whether profane or sacred 
— you must put all the property you possess in a state of requisition ; for 
without sucB extraordinary exertions, the Emperor cannot carry on the war.’ 
But, it may be said, we will enable him to come forward with a large force, 
by granting in aid of his resources a loan of four or six millions. Now if 
the Emperor, either from inclination or inability, should fail in his engage- 
ments, and should, contrary to his character for good faith, neglect to 
perform his treaty, we have not even that miserable tie on him which we 

* rrcliminaries of peace between France and Prussia had been signed on the 22nd 
oi. January, 1705. — Vide Alison’s Hist, of Europe, vol. v. p. 43, seventh edition. 

t See Debrett’s State Papers, vol. ii. p. 145. 
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had on the King of Prussia. When the Emperor ceases to perform his 
treaty, we cannot stop our payments, because the Emperor says, ‘ Give me it 
all at once.’ Our money, therefore, is absolutely necessary to enable him to 
stir in the first instance ; and if, either from want of ability or any other 
circumstance,* he should fail to perform his treaty, it is obvious that the 
money we advance him must be irrecoverably lost. And further, if so large 
a sum is necessary to enable his Imperial Majesty to act in the present 
campaign, will not an equal or a larger sum be wanted for the next cam- 
paign, if the war should continue ? And therefore gentlemen must clearly 
see that the whole of the burden of the war will fall on this devoted country. 
When Great Britain entered upon this war, she was promised the assistance 
of all Europe ; and in less than twenty-fbur months, the whole burden of the 
war has devolved upon Great Britain ! 

“ But it is said, we have other allies. We have allies in Italy and Spain. 
But, alas ! although we pay great subsidies to the Italian princes, we have 
scarcely heard of a movement in that quarter. Indeed, to consult the 
London Gazette for 1794, we might suppose Spain and Italy to be neutral 
••powers, as no notice is taken of their military operations during that period. 
With respect to the King of Sardinia, our first ally in Italy, whatever 
gentlemen may have thought at different periods of this war, it is possible, if 
he had enjoyed a real and hmid fide neutrality, it would have been much more 
beneficial to this country than any diversion which he has been able to make. 
With regard to the diversions attempted in the south of France, what 
advantage the cause of the allies has reaped there from diversions I am at a 
loss to discover, and I believe this House has yet to learn. 

“ But we have another ally, the King of Spain. Now what is the real 
state of Spain ? It is of importance that we should turn our view to the 
present situation of that country, A great part of its north-eastern provinces 
has already been conquered by France ; Bilboa and Barcelona arc in a 
considerable degree of danger. Are we to look, then, to the Spanish 
monarchy as being possessed of force sufficient to act against France with 
effect ? Or is it not that part of the alliance which is the most weak, and on 
which it is probable the French will soon make an impression, that will 
decide the fate of the W'ar in that kingdom ? 1 was told, there w'as such a 

store of vigour in that country, that the people would rise in a mass against 
France. But when that came to the trial, there was nothing which apparently 
so much contributed to the failure as the individual treachery of the officers 
of the King of Spain ; in no quarter was there so much cause for jealousy, 
or of a want of disposition to resist the French. It may be asked. Was 
Figueras taken by the French, or did it not surrender? It is extremely 
probable that French intrigue upon this occasion operated more than French 
force. It was also imagined, that the bigoted attachment of the Spaniards to 
the Homan Catholic religion would inspire them with vigour against the 
French, who are supposed to have trampled upon all religion. But was tbjs 
the case ? Wc know the reverse to be the fact. 
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“ But what is the state of Spain in other respects ? Of all parts of Spain 
there is none in which there is so much vigour as in Catalonia ; into the 
heart of which the French have penetrated. What was the history of that 
people ? When the French, by their arms, had made a considerable advance 
into this province, the people of Barcelona determined to resist their progress,^ 
and to undertake their own defence. Accordingly, they sent a deputation to 
that effect to Madrid, stating that they Avished to undertake fiie defence of 
the country, and that they would defend it to the last drop of their blood, 
provided no Spanish troops were sent to their assistance, except some par- 
ticular regiments, which they specified, and provided an assembly of the state 
was called. This deputation received no answer ; or rather they received a 
direct refusal; and the French fefund but too easy a conquest in that 
proAunce. I mention this to show that Spain is not a country to be de- 
pended upon, and that she is one of the weakest of our allies. The King of 
Sardinia and the King of Spain were to have made different diversions in aid 
of the confederacy. The King of Sardinia undertook to make a diversion in 
Dauphiny, and at this moment the French arc masters of Nice and Savoy. 
Spain engaged to make a divervsion in Ilousillon, and the French are now in^ 
possession of Navarre, Biscay, and Catalonia. All these allies, therefore, 
upon Avhose exertions so much dependence was placed by the Ministers of 
this country, are noAv so many dead weights upon our trcasur)\* 

“ Are the Spaniards in a mucli better situation in regard to their finances ? 
It is true they haA-’e not yet called upon this country for a subsidy ; but they 
must either soon make that application, or, what Avill be much more beneficial 
for themselves, make a separate peace with France. They ha\T had recourse 
to measures of finance of a A’^ery extraordinary nature, 1 shall name one of 
them. Gentlemen Avill recollect that, in the case of last year, an honourable 
friend of mine made a motion in this House for laying a moderate tax on 
all offices and employments under Government during the war.* The House 
will recollect with what ridicule that motion Avas received. It Avas considered 
as a paltry resource, to Avhich no nation, that Avas not utterly exhausteS in 
its finances, ought to resort. But what has the King of Spain done ? The 
Spanish court has laid a duty of four per cent., upon every person enjoying 
any office in Spain above one hundred and fifty pounds per annum, and a tax 
of twenty-five per cent, upon the salaries of all the councillors of state, for 
the support of the present war.f I am not commending this expedient. I 
am only .stating it to shoAV what the situation of Spain is Avith respect to her 
finances ; and how little the allies can rely on that country for support in 
the prosecution of the war. 

“ Such, Sir, is the real situation of our allies according to the best infor- 
mation I have been «able to procure. And is not this an additional argument 
for going into an inquiry into the state of the nation, in order to ascertain 
distinctly the precise dependence avc ought to have on the exertions of our 

, *■ (In the 8th of Apxil, 1794, Mr. Harrison made the motion rilluded to. 

t See Debrett's State Papers, a'^oI. ii. p. 178. 
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allies ? I shall next proceed to the consideration of our own conduct, and to 
examine what strength we have derived from the estimation which rectitude 
and dignity, moderation and justice, have procured us in the eyes of Europe. 
I am one of those who firmly believe that the greatest resource a nation can 
possess, the surest source of power, is a strict attention to the principles of 
justice. I firrnly believe that the common proverb, of honesty being the best 
policy, is as upplicable to nations as to individuals ; that is, that what the 
conviction of mankind has made an axiom, is universally true ; and that 
cases which may sometimes be supposed exceptions arise from our taking 
narrow views of the subject, and being unable at once to comprehend the 
whole. If, therefore, we have been deficient injustice towards other states, 

► we have been deficient in wisdom, and have enfeebled our arm in our efforts 
against the enemy. Justice is fairly to be ranked among the number of our 
resources ; and it is the duty of the House to inquire whether or not our 
conduct, since the commencement of the war, has been such as to entitle us 
to the good opinion of the wise and observing part of mankind. I am not 
now going to discuss the justice of entering into the war ; but I wish to call 
I the attention of the House to the conduct of the King's Ministers in prosecu- 
ting it. For whatever may have been the motives which induced Ministers 
to enter upon it, the means they have employed in carrying it on are fit 
subjects for jxamination in this House. When we entered upon this war wc 
were sanguine enough to suppose that all the civilized part of the world 
would see it with the same eyes as we did. When I represented in this 
House that the plan of starving France adopted by Ministers was absurd and 
impracticable, for that France would receive supplies from neutral nations ; 
when I stated the means by which neutral nations might supply France, I 
was answered, that in this war the neutyal nations would be very few, if any. 
But what is the case at the end of tw-o years ? That neutral nations are many 
and increasing ; and that the great neutral nation, America, has continued 
neutral from the beginning. It is of infinite importance to a nation that 
rebj[^ects its honour — that even respects its interest, wliich is inseparable from 
its honour — to gain the good opinion of surrounding nations for justice, 
magnanimity, and moderation. Has Great Britain done this, or the reverse r 
What has been your conduct to Sweden, to Denmark, to Genoa, to Tuscany, 
to Switzerland — to America while you durst ? I do not speak of any par- 
ticular Minister at foreign courts : for many of those Ministers I feel great 
respect, and with some of them I am connected by friendship. I am ready 
to admit that, if they acted contrary to their instructions. Ministers at home 
are not responsible for their conduct ; but 1 am persuaded that they did act 
according to their instructions ; for, if they did not, Ministers here were 
bound to recall them and disavow what they Imd done. 

“ With respect to America I shall say nothing at present, except that, 
after giving orders for taking her ships, we recalled those orders, and have 
since entered into a treaty by which we agree, properly I believe, justly, and 
if justly, wisely, to pay for the rashness and folly of issuing them. Next, 
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with regard to Denmark and Sweden, which weitt in Ihk ca^ 
connected in point of interest, that whatever was addressed to the one might 
be considered in fact, although not in form, as addressed to the other. To 
the Court of Copenhagen we presented memorial after membnal, couched in 
the most peevish and offensive terms of remonstrance, on the. neutrality of 
his Danish Majesty. These memorials were answered by the Minister^* 
M. Bernstoff, with such temper, firmness, and diplomatic kfcowledge, as 
obliged us at length to desist, and raised his character higher than that of 
any Danish Minister ever was before. We engaged in a diplomatic contest 
upon the subject of neutrality, in which we showed our complete ignorance 
of the rights of neutral nations, and were foiled accordingly. 

“ What has been our conduct towards the Grand Duke of Tuscany, a 
prince who, although belonging to one of the most illustrious families nS 
Europe, is known not to be possessed of any great military power ? Lord 
Hervey goes to the Grand Duke of Tuscany— not to the Emperor, the King 
of Prussia, or any potent monarch — and says to him, ‘ Can you pretend to 
maintain neutrality with such a Government as that of France ?— calling the 
French Government all the hard names which * regular GbvemmentS' thinli 
themselves authorized to bestow upon it; and not recollecting that one oi 
the heaviest accusations against the French was their having presumed to 
intenneddle in the internal politics of other nations — ‘ Can you V^asely refuse 
joining the league against the murderers of your- aunt, the declared enemies 
of your whole family, and the avowed subverters of all established govern- 
ment, order, and religion ? I know to what cause your hesitation is owing. 
It is because you give credit to bad ministers ; it is because you lend too 
favourable an ear to the advice of your Minister Manfredini, a man who has 
gained a pernicious ascendency over your mind, but who ought no longer to 
have any share in your councils.’ Lord Hervey, after thus telling an inde- 
pendent prince that he was not to listen to the advice of his own ministers, 
might with equal propriety have gone on to tell him that he ought to be 
guided solely by the counsels of the right honourable gentleman over agafiist 
me. ‘ Your ministers,’ he might have said, ‘ are ignorant and incapable ; 
the British ministers are wise and able. Observe into what a situation they 
have brought their own country, and you cannot doubt with what wisdom 
and vigour they will consult for yours.’ This langiiage of Lord Hervey has 
never been disavowed by Ministers. It has even been imitated by his 
successor, and therefore I must consider it as having been the language, of 
his instructions. And thus by menace and insult was the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany compelled to renounce his system of neutrality, contrary to his own 
inclination, to the advice of his ministers, and the Interests of his people. 
Such was the conduct of Ministers when we were powerful in the Mediter^r 
ranean. Lord Hervey was at length recalled, and another gentlemati whom 
I personally respect was appointed in his stead, and instructed to follow the 
sme course. At last, after we lose our power in the Mediterranean-r^Hheii 
♦ See Debrett's State Papei^ voL i. pp. 329— S31. 
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elmnts turn out against us^we submit^ not only to the neutrdity of the 
Duke of Tuscany, but to his concluding a treaty of peace and amity with the 
French Ilepuhlm ! 

In SwitzeSand, Lord Robert Fitzgerald, for whose character I have too 
high a respect to suppose that he would exceed the letter of his instructions, 
in the name of the King of Great Britain, tells the independent Swiss 
Cantons,^ lit the language of insult and iryustice, ‘\That he will not decide, 
whether justice and the true interest of a state permit it to remain neuter 
against those who would again reduce it to barbarism, in a war of almost all the 
powers of Europe, in a war where not only the existence of every estabhshed 
Government, but even that of all kind of property is at stake. He will only 
observe, that neutrality itself will not authorize any correspondence, directly 
or indirectly, with the factious or their agents.’ He tells them, in effect, 
that although they may call themselves neutral they are not to allow their 
subjects to reap the benefits of that neutrality by intercourse with France. 
Who made you the arbiters how far intercourse ought to be allowed by 
independent states between their respective subjects ? Where did you get 
the right ? Or, if you have the right, where is your power to enforce it ? 
The Swiss Cantons return a civil and dignified answer, ‘ That a rigid and 
exact neutrality was the invariable m^axim of their ancestors ; and having 
received it &s a sacred inheritance they conceive it their duty to abide by it. 
That they trust his Bfitannic Majesty, following the example of his illustrious 
ancestors, will respect the independence of the Helvetic Confederacy.’ In 
the meantime they carry on their intercourse with France in as highu degree 
as it is their interest to do, regardless of our menaces ; and we have now the 
mortification to feel that the coarseness of our insult was equalled only by its 
impotence. We have nothing to boast of but the rashness of our design, and 
the meanness of the attempt to carry it into execution. 

“ What has been our conduct towards Genoa ? Ministers hold the same 
language towards that state, and tell them, ‘ If you continue in your 
netitrality, it must be offensive to the combined powers, and may give occa- 
sion to revive claims which must lead to disagreeable consequences.* A 
meaner threat never was employed. Who are the parties in this mighty 
contest ? Great Britain, taking upon herself to dictate for all the combined 
powers, and the republic of Genoa — this country not only admonishes tlie 
republic of Genoa against observing a neutrality, but threatens her with war 
if she does. Look at this, and see a picture of insolence, injustice, and 
meanness, exceeded only by the feebleness of the attempt to follow it up ! 
The fortune of war being against us, even the little republic of Genoa is 
stout ; and after blockading her port, we are content to withdraw our ships, 
and forced to submit to her neutrality with an ungracious apology for the 
injustice we have done. By such conduct we have impaired the character of 
tfes nation for justice and magnanimity, and g^ven to Great Britain a character 
of meanness and insolence which was never before imputed to her~a char^- 
* See Debrett's Btata Papers, vol. i, pp, 296 —298. 
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ter which has destroyed more countries than the loss of armies* To put 
this in a stronger point of view, let us contrast it with our conduct to 
America. Did we tell America that all intercourse with France was dis- 
graceful, until France should restore her king ? No ! It is oMy to the weak 
and defenceless that we talk big : to the great and powerful we apologize, 
and agree to pay for all the injustice we have done them. If any one 
principle in the law of nations be clearer and more generally acknowledged 
than another, it is that of a right in every nation, which no treaty obliges to 
the contrary, to preserve a complete neutrality. Let gentlemen consider the 
sacredness of this right, and the miserable condition of every w^eak country, 
if; whenever great })owers go to war for what they may call the cause of 
justice, order, religion, and regular government, but what others may think 
views of ambition and aggrandizement, every weak prince, every petty 
republic, were to be compelled to take a part in the contest. If such were to 
be the condition of society ; if men were not allowed to enjoy that neutrality 
which their independence entitles them to ; they would begin to dpubt the 
benefits of society, and listen to the paradoxes of those who maintain that all 
established rules and principles are the bane of society. 

“ If the House shall agree to go into the committee, it is my intention to 
move for the correspondence between his Majesty’s Ministers and their 
agents at foreign courts; not for the purpose of punishment, buttp vindicate 
their and the national honour. If it should turn out, a^I believe it will, that 
our ambassadors have acted consistently with the letter and spirit of their 
instructions — tViat they have only used the words and sentiments of the 
Cabinet of Great Britain ; then it will become this House to show that 
Ministers are not the nation, and that whatever may be their principles, the 
principles of the nation are justice and magnanimity. It will then become us 
to show to all Europe, that we would rather hold higli language to the 
strong and powerful than to the weak and defenceless ; that instead of 
insulting and injuring the weaker states of Europe, our inclination is to pro- 
tect them against the greatest and most powerful. 

“ I shall now. Sir, without considering whether this war was justly or un- 
justly undertaken, proceed to examine with w^hat wisdom and upon what 
principles it has been conducted. I shall pass by all the considerations that 
ought to have preceded our determination to go to war, great and im^^ortant 
as in my mind they were, and suppose war actually resolved upon. When 
we had come to this resolution, was it not, 1 ask, of the utmost consequence 
to our success that the object of it should be clear ? No two things can be 
more distinct from each other, than fighting for a country and fighting against 
it. If Ministers had acted up to the character of statesmen, they would have 
taken one or other side of the alternative, with all its advantages and disad- 
vantages. They would have said, ‘ We are going to war with France* not 
on account of her form of government; we care not what form of government 
is established in France. It is of no consequence to us whether that country 
be governed by a monarch, a convention, §v a Jacobin^Club — this is no cause 
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of war. But we go to war against France to protect our allies, the Dutch, 
and to avenge the insults she has offered to the British nation.’ Or they 
inight have ta^en a different course, and have adopted the idea of a right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Burke), not now a member of this House,* of 
whose great genius and distinguished character, although I have lately had 
the misfortune to differ from him in opinion, I shall never speak but in terms 
of the highest respect and admiration. They might have taken the course 
pointed out by that right honourable gentleman, who, by rather an odd 
figure, said, We are not fighting for the Scheldt ; we are fighting for the 
destruction of the greatest evil that ever threatened the civilized w^orld — the 
French Revolution ; we are fighting for the restoration of monarchy in 
France ; we are fighting for the re-establisliment of regular government ; to 
restore the emigrants to their property : we are fighting for the French nation 
against the French Convention ; we arc fighting for our constitution, our 
monarchy, our laws, our religion, our property; for unless monarchy be 
restored* to France, monarchy will not be safe in other parts of the world ; 
his Majesty will not bo safe upon his throne; unless their property be 
restored to the emigrants, the property of every man in this country is, 
insecure.’ When his Majesty’s Ministers determined on the prosecution of 
this war, they should have made choice of one or other of these alternatives, 
each of which would have had its inconvenience. If they hud chosen the 
former, and said, ‘ In going to war with France, we wisli to have nothing to 
do with the nature of her government — we arc totally indifferent about her 
internal situation, and only figlit to compel her to make atonement f?r insults 
offered to us it w^ould have been attended with this inconvenience — we 
should have had no pretence for expecting the assistance of any French 
emigrants, or of insurgents in any part of France, except in as hxr as by re- 
sisting the Convention and endeavouring to promote their own views, they 
might, without intending it, facilitate the accomplishment of yours. We 
should have had no claim upon the inhabitants of La Vendee, Brittany, 
Lyons, Marseilles, or any other place where hatred of the Convention 
jirovoked insurrection ; because neither with them nor with the French 
emigrants should we have had common cause. We should have had no 
right to look for the co-operation of those powers, whose object was the re- 
storation of Louis the Seventeenth to the throne of his ancestors. But, on 
the other liand, we should have had what, in my opinion, would have fully 
compensated all these disadvantages — we should have quarrelled with France 
on equal terms, and fought with her upon known principles. France could 
not then have made the efforts she has made. If we had set out with de- 
claring that we wished to have no concern with her internal affairs, I ask, 
would it have been possible for France, in consequence of enthusiasm or of 

* llie last day on which Mr. Burke appeared in the House of Commons was the 
20th of June, 1794, when the thanks of the House were voted to the managers of the 
impeachment against Mr. Hastings. Mr. Burke immediat<.‘ly afterwards rothed fihm 
Parliament by accei)tiiig the Steward®p of the Chiltcm Hundreds. ^ 
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terror, or of both combined, to have raised and supported thos# iihthei^^ 
armies Whose exertions have astonished Europe ? Would terror have comi 
pelled such exertions and such sacrifices, when the people of France knew 
that they were only fighting for the Scheldt, or for a fortress on their frontier, 
or an island in the West Indies ? Is it probable, if such had been the object 
of the war, that we should have had raised up against us what has been 
emphatically called, and emphatically felt, an armed nation ? Would the 
Convention have been able to persuade them that they were fighting for their 
liberties, their lives, and for everything that is dear to the heart of man ; that 
they had no choice but victory or death ; if they had been clearly and dis- 
tinctly told by us, that the whole contest was about the navigation of the 
Scheldt and the security of Holland ? But when the whole people of France, 
in consequence of the declarations of Great Britain, were convinced that their 
very existence as an independent nation was attacked, then they began to 
rouse themselves — then they began to unite in defence of what they con- 
ceived to be their just rights and liberties ; and under the influence of this 
conviction it was that those effects were produced which have astonished the 
world, and are unparalleled in the history of nations. If, on the other hand, 
the aid of the French emigrants and insurgents in France had been thought 
an advantage superior to all this, we should have taken the other part of the 
alternative, and said, ‘ Our object in going to war is to estahlisk a regular 
form of government in France.' The inconvenience here would have been, 
that from the very moment of making this declaration, we should have had 
united against us every republican in France in that vigorous way in which 
we now see them united. We should have persuaded them, as we have 
done, that they had no other chance of liberty than by uniting as an armed 
nation with activity and vigour. If we had said at the outset, ‘ We wish not 
to dismember France — we wish not to partition her territory — we wish not 
to weaken or diminish her power, or to aggrandize Great Britain at her 
expense; our sole object is, to restore to her the blessings of a regular 
government, and to good citizens the enjoyment of their rights and property;’ 
in that case, we should have had this advantage — every emigrant from France 
in every part of the world would have felt in common with the British cause. 
Every French loyalist would have gone hand and^ heart with the British 
nation ; even such republicans as disliked the system of terror more than 
they disliked monarchy, would have exerted themselves in our* favour.; We 
should then have had a fair opportunity of trying what were the sentimients 
of the people of France with respect to the llevolution, and whether a 
majority of the nation wished for a monarchy or a republic. We should have 
reared a standard to which Frenchmen who loved their country might have 
repaired. Now, by indulging the childish hope of grasping the advantages 
of each side of > the alternative, we have gained neither. How could it be 
otherwise ^ When we took Valenciennes, instead of taking it for Louis the 
Seventeenth, we took pqssesrion of it ixt the name of the Emperor Fraheis. 

^ When Conde surrendered, we did the thing. When Mehtz suireiidei^> 
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tbe WAS dismissed to be en^iployed ag^st the royalbts of JU Vendee* ; 

Wae it possible for any man to be so ignorant, as to doubt what pur intentions 
were ? How, then, was it possible for us to suppose that our conduct would 
produce on the inhabitants of France an effect different from what it has 
done ? When Sir Charles Grey and Sir John Jervis took Martinique, Guada- 
loupe, and the rest of the French West India Islands, did they take posses- 
sion of then/ for Louis the Seventeenth? No! but for the King of Great 
Britain, not to be restored to France when monarchy and regular govern- 
ment should be restored, but to be retained as conquests, if the chance of 
war should leave them in our hands. 

“ While such was our conduct in all parts of the world, could it be hoped 
that any French emigrant, whose situation was not desperate indeed, would 
join us ; or that all who were lovers of their country more than lovers of 
royalty, would not be our enemies ? To attend to justice is, in all cases, 
peculiarly important ; and the love of country is a motive so powerful, as to 
be often used as a pretext, even by those who do not feel it. The royalists 
of La Vendee, of Brittany, and other places, took the field and held out long 
and bravely ; but what could they say to the people of France — what could 
they put in their manifestoes, of equal weight with the addresses from the 
Convention? They might say, ‘ If we conquer, the French monarchy will 
be restoredi but it will be restored with the territory of France curtailed 
and diminished, one-third of it, perhaps, divided among rival powers/ The 
Convention could say, ‘ If we conquer, France will remain entire, a great 
and independent nation, triumphant over all the powers who have confede- 
rate^ against her liberties.^ With such discouragements on the one hand, 
and such fiattering prospects on the other, was it to be expected that any 
considerable number of Frenchmen would connect their own cause with that 
of the allies? We have so shuffled and trimmed in our professions, and 
been guilty of such duplicity, that no description of Frenchmen will flock to 
our standard. 

It was a fatal error that we did not, in the commencement of the war, 
State clearly how far we meant to enter into the cause of the French 
emigrants ; and how far to connect ourselves with powers who, from their 
previous conduct, might well be suspected of other views than that of 
restoring monarchy in France. It will be said, that we could not be certain 
in the first instance how far it might be proper to interfere in the internal 
aflWrs of France; that we must watch events, and act accordingly. By this 
want of clearness with respect to our ultimate intentions, we have lost more 
than any contingency could ever promise. All obscurity ought to have been 
repioved, and we ought to have distinctly adopted one or other side of the 
fdtemative. Every place was not taken for the allies. It was understood 
Itiy those who surrendered Toulon to Lord Hood, that he accepted it on this 
^ondition-r-that he was to adhere to the constitution of 1789. Whether 
Ministers intended to observe that condition I know not ; but in their sub- 
sequent publications they gave fsason to hope^that they did. In thmr 
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declarations they offered peace and protection to all well-disposed French- 
men, who should join in restoring monarchy, without specifying what kind 
of monarchy.* Have they fulfilled that promise ? What kind of protection 
have they afforded to those who endeavoured to restore monarchy ? Have 
not the royalists, for want of assistance or encouragement, been obliged, 
however reluctantly, to submit to the laws of the republic? If the allies 
had been fighting either for France, or against France, what •should have 
been their conduct towards La Fayette and Dumourier? The seizure of 
La Fayette by the Austrians was contrary to the law of nations ; and their 
treatment of him must condemn their name to eternal infamy. They found 
him and the companions of his misfortune, not at the head of an army, nor 
in arms, and took them against all the laws of nations and of war — not to 
be treated as prisoners of war, but as prisoners to be consigned to a 
dungeon. If the allies were fighting against France, surely they ought not 
to have treated as criminals generals coming over to them from the enemy. 
Dumourier came over when he thought he had great power with kis army. 
That power turned out to be much less than he had imagined ; but it Was 
impossible that a man who had served his country with so much reputation, a ’ 
with so much ability and success, should not have had a considerable party 
in it. How was he treated ? When they found that he could not bring 
along with him so great a portion of his army as they expected,*after having 
extolled his virtue, f at the moment when he had rendered^his virtue at least 
doubtful, they drove him from them a wandering fugitive, as if they had 
passed a decree expressly forbidding any French general to abandon the 
standard of the republic in future. By acting in this manner, as is ^ell 
expressed in a French pamphlet I have recently read, ‘ w^e are more unac- 
countable in our political conduct than any of the most bigoted religious 
sects, for we even exclude converts;’ which I believe was never done by 
any scctarists. Our conduct, therefore, in this respect, is perfectly new ; 
for after Dumourier becomes a convert to, and espouses the cause of the 
allies, they refuse to receive him. But if we and our allies were fightingTor 
France against the Convention, we ought to have praised this general as a 
convert, we ought to have received him with cordiality, and held him up as 
an example for the conversion of others. If we were fighting against 
France, we should have considered all Frenchmen as enemies, in the common 
acceptation of the term, and not by denouncing vengeance for crimes com- 
mitted in France, as was done by Lord Auckland, in a paper published at 
the Hague, J have given ground for that enthusiasm of resistance/ which 
inflames the minds of men who conceive their lives to be attacked-— an 
enthusiasm which has united for common defence those who, in every 
moment of respite, were tearing one another to pieces, and sending their 
opponents to the scaffold, whenever they could supplant them in power. If 
the allies were fighting for France, the restoration of monarchy and regular 

• * See Dehrett’s State Baiters, vol. i. pp. 116, 117, 120, 135, &c, 

t Ibid. p. HO. Jtlbid. pp, 272, 273, 
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government, I mean not to say that they should have granted impunity to 
those who were mor^ immediately the cause of the murder of the King ; but 
they ought not to have begun with thundering forth a manifesto,^ threat- 
ening Paris with military execution, and even total destruction ; denouncing 
vengeance which necessarily alarmed all men, as no man was named; a 
manifesto which we cannot even now endure to read, but by contrasting the 
pride and crtelty of the menace with the impotence of the attempt to put 
it in execution. If we were fighting for France, we ought to have assured 
the people of France that we had no views of aggrandisement, much leas of 
dismembering the kingdom, or taking vengeance on the inhabitants. We 
ought to have convinced them that we entered France, not to conquer, but 
to restore ; and the very first step should have been to publish a general 
amnesty, with some exceptions. A whole nation may be misled, but cannot 
be all guilty. As has been said by the great man already mentioned,! ‘ 1 
know not how to draw an indictment against a whole nation.' Some excep- 
tions to the general amnesty might have been necessary ; but these should 
liave been mentioned by name, that others might have had nothing to fear. 

, By this mode of proceeding, many persons deserving of punishment might 
have escaped ; but this would not have been so bad as terrifying all the 
people of France by indiscriminate threats. This I conceive to be a funda- 
mental erroi*. 1 would therefore have the House go into an inquiry, that we 
may declare this error to be fundamental, if so it shall appear to be ; that 
we may take some intelligible ground for our future conduct ; define clearly 
and distinctly the object of the war, and put the remaining quarrel with 
France upon such a footing, as to show whether we are really fighting for 
France as a nation, or against her. Is there a man who believes that, to 
define our object, and to demand it of the French Government, even at the 
price of recognising that Government, (as far as to negotiate is a recogni- 
tion,) would render it more difficult to be obtained by force of arms, if the 
French should refuse to. grant it? Docs the right honourable gentleman 
hiAself believe that, if the Convention were to refuse reasonable terms of 
peace, they would be able to call forth such extraordinary exertions on the 
part of the people for continuing the war, as the general persuasion of the 
people that they have no alternative but conquest or subjugation has hitherto 
enabled them to call forth r 

“ Having mentioned these great and fundamental errors, it is hardly 
necessary to enter into those that are more minute. It is almost sufficient 
to name them. If we took possession of Toulon, not with a view to con- 
quest, but with the intention of supporting the cause of monarcliy in France, 
it was the most important advantage we could have obtained, and to the 
preservation and improvement of which all our attention ought to jiave been 
directed. Yet we left Toulon with a very small English force, trusting its 
defence to the aid of allies, who were either unable or unwilling to defend 
it. This was said to be done for the sake of an expedition against the 
* Fide mtey p. 472.. t Mr. Burke. 
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Xixdia islands, an eitpedition of much less impoirtaiicc 
defence of Toulon; and that expedition was again crippled by collectj^ 
troops under the Earl of Moira for a descent upon the coast of Erance^*^ 
descent for which an opportunity has never yet been found ; and therefore 
Government has never been able in any way to avail itself of the force so 
collected. In consequence of this, Toulon was lost : and a number of troops 
were; sent to the West Indies, sufficient indeed, through the zeU and ability 
of the commanders, to take the islands, but not sufficient to keep them. 
Ouadaloupe, we know, is gone; there is little hope of our being now in 
possession of asny part of St. Domingo ; and we are far from being without 
well-grounded apprehensions for the safety of Martinico and the other con- 
ipsbeced islands. 

“ Witih respect to the last campaign, our great and leading error was, 
confidence in the King of Prussia, in the Belgians, and in the Dutch. "V^e 
told the people of the Austrian Netherlands that we were fighting for their 
religion, and the people of the United Provinces that we were figjiting for 
their liberties ; but they did not believe us. We drew the Dutch into a war 
which they had no inclination to undertake. So early as the beginning of,-, 
the year 1793, 1 stated it as my opinion that the Dutch would not demand 
our assistance. 1 was answered that they durst not demand it, but that this 
was no reason for our withholding it, and that, if it was offered, they would 
not refuse it. I replied, that I believed the case to be exactly the reverse, 
and that if we offered our assistance, although the Dutch did not desire it, 
yet they durst not refuse it. I also find, at an early period of the war, the 
people of Friezeland putting up their prayers to Almighty God, to deliver 
them from this war, into which they had been plunged by their allies. AU 
that has happened since has confirmed my opinion. While we were fighting 
in the Austrian Netherlands, the Dutch gave us but feeble and reluctant aid. 
Wlien we were driven out of the Austrian Netherlands, and the United 
Provinces were to be defended, the Dutch, instead of rising in a mass to 
defend them, joined in welcoming the French. We ought to have kn<fwn 
beforehand that the people of the United Provinces wished not to be defended 
by us, and therefore were not to be confided in as allies. We ought to have 
adopted one of two courses ; we should either have withdrawn our mis- 
chievous and oppressive protectjion, and said to the Dutch, * Defend youTr 
selves or we should have taken possession of the country with an army, 
and defended it like a conquered province. 

When 1 look to the naval part of the campaign, 1 find that the captures 
made by the enemy are greater than they were ever knpwn to be in any 
former war ; but I do not find that our trade has increased in the same 
proportion. By documents, which I conceive to be tolerably correct, it 
appears, that in the second year after France joined in the American war, 
the number of ships captured by France, Spain, and America, was four 
hundred and ninety-nine. How many of these were taken by Spain I 
ndt know ; but it is probable that nearly one-half of them wore taken by 
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, the Ammcaxitf; Im tiie second year of this war, when we have France 
alone to contend with, the number of ships belonging to Great Britain 
which have been captured by France amounts to eight hundred and sixty. 
Until I hear this extraordinary di%rence, under circumstances so much less 
unfavourable than those of the period to which 1 have alluded, accounted 
for, I must conclude that there has been a great defect in the naval 
administratiod of this country; either that we have not had a sufficient 
naval force, or that Ministers have not well applied it. His Majesty’s 
speech from the throne, in January 1794, laid the ground of most forcible 
arguments for inquiry. That speech, in recapitulating the advantages 
obtained by the arms of the allied powers, as the pledge and earnest of 
still greater advantages, almost expressly assured us of the empire of the 
sea. Oh, the little foresight of presumptuous man ! Oh, the fallacy of 
human hope ! Every pledge of success, every topic of consolation, held out 
to us in that speech, is now converted into a circumstance of defeat, into an 
argument* for despair ! ‘ The United Provinces,’ we were told, ‘ have been 

protected from invasion; the Austrian Netherlands have been recovered 
land maintained ; places of considerable importance have been acquired on 
the frohtiers of France ; an important and decisive blow has been given to 
their naval power ; at sea our superiority has been undisputed, and our 
commerce s6 effectually protected, that the losses sustained have been 
inconsiderable in proportion to its extent, and to the captures made on the 
contracted trade of the enemy.’ Yet in the course of a year, ushered in 
with so much promise, our superiority at sea has been disputed; after a 
second 'more important and decisive blow given to the enemy’s naval power, 
they have been masters of the sea for two months, and eight hundred and 
sixty of our ships have been taken ! Every hope and expectation held out 
by that speech is now completely gone. We have lost the fortresses on the 
French frontier. We have lost the Austrian Netherlands. We have lost 
Holland ; and the trade of England has been greatly injured. It is not the 
ch^ge of one man ; it is not the change of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
that will affiord satisfaction for the injury sustained by our commerce. I 
observe likewise, that since the commencement of the war, the re-captures 
do not hear a greater proportion to the ships taken than they did in the 
American 'ivar, when Great Britain had so many different nations against her. 
Are these, or are they not, good grounds for inquiry ? For what purpose do 
gentlemen think they were sent to this House ? Do they believe they were 
sent here for the sole purpose of voting taxes, as was too often the case with 
the parliaments of the ancient kings of this country ? Or as a national 
council to see that the executive government is not only incorrupt, but 
judicious ? It might have been supposed, that after the memorable first of 
June, we should be masters of the sea ; but we have no reason* to boast of 
the manner in which we have improved that victory. Our fleet came into 
port in November, and the French fleet put to sea; no doubt because ours 
was rettirned. So fittle foresight or exertion was displayed in preparing our 
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fleet for sea again, that it could not go out till late in January ; and^thus for 
two months the French were masters of the sea, and our fleets of nierchant- 
men, and even troops embarked for important foreign services, were blocked 
up in our ports. 1 shall, perhaps, be told that our fleet cannot be always 
out. I say, that under proper nnianagement a great part of it might always 
be out. But will any man contend that it might not have been ready in 
less than two months, during groat part of which^tirne it wfis known that 
the French fleet was out r There was even a rumour that after the ships 
were ready for sea, they were detained for want of biscuit and other pro- 
visions, which it became necessary to send by land carriage. How true 
these reports may be I know not ; but they have been generally circulated 
and believed, which is a sufficient reason why the House should inquire. 
Every one of the circumstances 1 have mentioned calls aloud for inquiry, 
unless the members of this House are prepared to say that the present 
situation of the country is so hajjpy and so prosperous as to be prvmd facte 
evidence of tlie diligence and ability of his Majesty's Ministers ; .that they 
have steered us so steadily, and piloted us so wisely, that we ought to repose 
implicit conhdence in them without inquir5\ Can Ministers themselves states 
any ground why this House ought to repose in them any confidence whatever, 
much less such extraordinary confidence as this ? Will they say that their 
administration of the war has been successful, or that the state c5f the country 
is prosperous ? I am not, I hope, a man to give to success more credit than 
is due to it. I hope 1 can reverence unsuccessful wisdom ; my own expe- 
rience has not been such as to lead me to think that success should be 
considered as the criterion of wisdom. Let the Minister say that the hand 
of God is upon us, when human prudence can avail us nothing; but let him 
not say that Great Britain is declining in every quarter; tlutt all her exertions 
and the most lavish profusion of treasure and of blood avail lier nothing ; 
and yet deny the propriety of an inquiry by the House of Commons to 
discover, if possible, the source of so melancholy a reverse of fortune. In 
such a case it is the duty of every member of this House, of the frientfs of 
Ministers themselves, to give up their private confidence and promote inquiry. 
Then, if they find that Ministers have been pursuing an impracticable object, 
or endeavouring to obtain it by inadequate means, they will know how to 
apply tlie remedy. If they find that Ministers have been conducting the 
affairs of the State with ability and wisdom, they will be able to say w’ith 
satisfaction to themselves and their constituents, ‘ We will continue pur 
confidence in these ministers.’ 

“ Sir, exhausted as I feel myself, and long as 1 have already trespassed on 
the patience of the House, I must pass over in silence many points which 
are nearly connected with the general statement, and which would call 
powerfully on this House to enter into an inquiry on the state of the nation. 
But although 1 conceive I have already stated sufficient grounds for going 
into such an inquiry on all the questions more immediately connected with 
tfic war, there is yet one subject so closely connected with the prosecution of 
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it in one point of view, that before I ait down I must beg leave to make a 
few observations upon it — I mean the present situation of the sister kingdom. 
Tho House will do me the honour to recollect that, much against the 
inclination of my most intimate friends, I formerly harassed thus Itouse with 
a variety of questions which they were unwilling to debate ; I persevered 
obstinately, however, not because I had any satisfaction in doing so when 
the House wall not disposed to listen to me, but because I thought that, at 
the outset of the war, it was my bounden duty to lay before this House those 
circumstances which, as appeared to me, ought to have discouraged us from 
entering upon it. I felt no pleasure in addressing these arguments to 
unwilling ears, for I am not desirous of imitating the example of Cardan us, 
an author now but little read, who says, ‘ Niinquam libentius loquor quam 
cum quod loquor auditoribus displicet.’ I persevered because 1 thought it 
my duty to persevere ; and, among other things, 1 stated, as discouragements 
for going on with the war, that the Austrian Netherlands could not be 
retained while tlie subjects of his Imperial Majesty were disaffected to his 
government; that Holland could not be defended while the Dutch did not 
^wish to (bjfencl it ; and that the King of Prussia had proved by his conduct 
in the first campaign that Great Britain and her allies ought not to depend 
upon him, I was then told that my speech was a libel upon all our actual 
and all our possible allies. Hut, Sir, if it was a libel, experience has proved 
that it had in it that wliich has been held the strongest ingredient of libel, 
truth ; and as such, I hope that speech will go down to posterity a convicted 
libel. I then also toucliod upon some dangers which T apprehended witli 
respect to Ireland. I was told,’*^ ‘ touch not upon Ireland, that is a subject 
too delicate for discussion in this Ho\ise. This House,’ it was said, ‘ has 
nothing to do with Ireland ; Ireland has a parliament of her own, and will 
take care of herself,’ To that I then answered, as 1 do now, that when a 
British House of Commons is advising the King upon a matter of so inucli 
importance as peace or war, they ought to extend their consideration to all 
the’^aterial parts of the empire ; and surely it is unnecessary to state that 
Ireland is a most important part of his Majesty’s dominions, as furnishing 
great resources of men for the army and the navy in time of war. Without 
the assistance of Ireland we can never be secure in peace, nor successrul in 
war. The identity of Her constitution, and Imr being under the same 
executive government, make Ireland a constant object of attention, from 
which we may derive information with regard to the disposition of the 
King’s ministers, to which we may look for examples to be imitated, or 
errors to be avoided. I saw formerly certain prejudices in that country 
which would throw much difficulty in the \vay of the Homan Catholics 
getting all they asked, and all that justice required they should ha^^e, as 
subjects of the same constitution, viz. equality of rights with every other 
subject. There had sprung up in that country a strange jargon of what is 

* By Mr. Dimdas, Sooretni y of State f*>r the Home Department. antty p, 487. 
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called a Protestant ascendency, as if such a thing as a religions ascendency 
ought to take place in politics. Ministers, some time ago, got over the 
difEculty in part, and, although not in a way calculated to gain much 
respedt, conciliated the affections of the Roman Catholics for the time. This, 
however, was not the only subject of complaint. There were other abuses 
in Ireland of which the people bitterly complained ; and when the coalition 
took place in July last,* however much I might lament ^hat event, I 
certainly did think it might produce this good effect, that the corrupt 
administration of Ireland would be radically reformed, and that possibly as 
much might be gained to liberty there as seemed to be lost to it here. And 
this was in fact near being the case, when unhappily things took a different 
turn. 

“ Without entering into the question, who is to blame ? I ask whether 
Ireland is not at present in a state of irritation ? whether she is not in a state 
of danger? And if she is in such a situation as to give just cause of alarm 
to every friend of the country, whether this state has not been occasioned 
solely by his Majesty’s Ministers ? Some may say it is owing to the Ministers 
here ; others, to the Ministers there ; but I defy any man to say that th^ 
present state of that country is not entirely owing to the improper conduct of 
the King’s Ministers. No matter whether to the right honourable gentleman, 
the Duke of Portland, or Earl Fitzwilliam ; although I have Tk> doubt as to 
which of them it is not owing. Earl Fitzwilliam is sent over as Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to Ireland, justly popular from his personal character, and more so 
from his connexion with a part of the Ministry here, supposed to be favour- 
able to the wishes and claims of Ireland. He arrives : he consults with men 
to whom the people of Ireland have been long accustomed to look up with 
confidence ; he is adored ; he is idolized to such a degree that the people of 
Ireland join with him in the absurd cry of war ; nothing but Earl Fitzwilliam’s 
popularity could have induced them to join in that cry — he states from the 
throne the general wishes of his Majesty for carrying on the war; that it is 
intended to give emancipation to the Roman Catholics. [Mr. Pitt intimated 
across the table that it was not so]. It was so understood, or, if you please, 
it was so misunderstood in the Irish Parliament, They are told that abuses 
are to be reformed ; they see the most respected men in the country daily 
rising up in the House of Commons to propose th6 reform of abuses ; they 
see those measures attended with fewer dismissals from office undoubtedly 
than the people could have wished, but with the dismissal of several persons 

• In July, 1794, several noblemen and gentlemen, who had formerly opposed 
Mr. Pitt, but had recently given him their support, joined his administration. The 
Duke of Portland received the honour of a blue ribbon, and the appomtxneixt pf 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. Earl Fitzwilliam was, at jSrst, ntoned 
Lord President of the Council, and in the following December sent to Ireland, in the 
capacity of Lord-Lieutenant ; Earl Spencer obtained the Privy Seal, and was afterwards 
appointed First Lord of the Admiralty ; and Mr. Windham received the appointment 
^ of Secretary at War. 
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known to be connected with the old abuses. They consider all this as the 
omen of approaching liberty; and that the people of Ireland, without dis- 
tinction, are about to enjoy those rights and privileges which they ought 
always to have enjoyed. All this passes in the face of the world, without 
the least opposition on the part of the cabinet of Great Britain. What 
follows ? Great supplies are called for by his Majesty ; and the Irish, in 
high expectation of the promised reform of abuses, with a degree of impru- 
dence, not adhering to the sober and cautious principle that reform and 
supply should go hand in hand, (for it is the character of that nation to be 
more generous than prudent), granted the supplies before the promise was 
fulfilled. Having given all, the cup is dashed from their lips, their eager and 
excited hopes are blasted, and they are told, ‘ We have got your money ; 
you may now seek for your reform where you can.’ The Ministers here then 
quarrel with this popular Lord-Lieutenant, whose personal character did 
more for the coalition than the characters of all the othef Ministers united, 
for it made the administration popular, because, from his accession it was 
supposed to be pure. They give up, however, this popular friend, rather 
^than Ireland should receive from this country the benefits to which she is in 
common justice entitled, and in the hopes of which she had voted for the 
service of his Majesty such large and liberal supplies. 

“ Sir, I majrbe told that this Lord- Lieutenant gave hopes and promises which 
he was not authorized to give. To that I answer, that from my knowledge 
of him 1 do not believe it. But suppose it were so, what is that to thb 
House ? Is it not a matter of total indifference to us where the blame lies ? 
Is not Ireland in danger ? No man will deny it ; and that is sufficient for 
my purpose. The blame attaches either on the Ministers in Ireland, or on 
the Ministers here ; and if this House does not institute an inquiry, and 
explain clearly and satisfactorily to the public who has been the cause of 
this alarming danger, we may be responsible for the dismemberment of the 
British empire. It may be supposed that this is one of those questions on 
whibh I have strong personal partialities. I admit it. I believe I shall 
never be able to divest myself of them ; and I am perfectly convinced that 
Earl Fitzwilliam’s conduct in this particular instance has been agreeable to 
the uniform . tenour of his whole life. I firmly believe that he has acted 
fairly and honourably, and agreeably to what was understood between him 
and his colleagues in the British Cabinet : this conviction is matter of great 
private satisfaction to me; but it is no reason why the House should not go 
into the inquiry. 

The Roman Catholics amount to three-fourths of the population of 
Ireland.^ But they are no longer a party. The parties now to be dreaded 
in Ireland are, on the one hand, a few people holding places of great emolument, 

♦ In 1834, according to the returns of the Commissioners of Public Instruction, there 
were in Ireland, 852,064 members of the Established Church ; 6,427,712 Koman 
Catholics; 642,356 Presbyterians ; and 21,808 other Protestant Dissenters ; making, vi 
the whole, 7,943,940 persons. — See Rei>ort, Parliamentary Papers for 1835. 
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and supporting corruption and abuses ; and on the other, the Irish nation. 
The Protestants are as much interested in this great business of reform as 
the lioman Catholics. I no longer apprehend any danger to Ireland from 
disputes between the Roman Catholics and the Protestants ; what I appre- 
hend is the alienation of the jidiolc Irish people from the English Government. 
Many gentlemen who have not taken pains to examine into the subject, 
imagine that the Government of Ireland, because consisting oP>King, Lords, 
and Commons, nearly resembles that of Great Britain. This, however, is by 
no means the case. I dare say also, that some gentlemen know so little of 
what has passed in Ireland since the year 1796, as to imagine that the 
Roman Catholics are now nearly on the same footing with the Protestants ; 
and that, since the above period, they have suffered no persecutions or exclu- 
sions, If there is any man who thus thinks he grossly deceives himself. 
But passing over these circumstances, is it not self-evident that the danger 
arising from the present state of Ireland has been created by some of the 
King’s Mini.sters r Let the House go into an inquiry, and they will see on 
whom punishment ought to fall. If the Ministers in Ireland are guilty, let 
them be punished ; or, if his Majest3"’s Ministers here (which is much more^ 
probable) have been the cause of this irritation, let punishment fall upon 
thorn. If Earl Fitzwilliam, rashly and wantonly running after popularity, 
has sacrificed the real interests of that country, he deserves the severest 
censure. But if it shall appear that he has been trifled with, and shuffled 
out of his measures and situation by Ministers here, in order to serve their 
own base purposes ; if it shall appear that he has acted on the principles of 
prudence and patriotism, and that his government was founded on principles 
which tended to preserve the connexion between the two countries, what 
punishment can be too severe for those who have been the authors of such 
double-dealing ? 

“ I am aware that it is a common argument against such motions as this 
to say, ‘ Your final object is the removal of Ministers ; why, then, do you 
not do so at once r’ My answer is, because I think we ought first to hav# an 
inquiry. At tlie same time I candidly admit my opinion to be, that if an 
inquiry be gone into the result must be the approval of his Majesty’s present 
Ministers. On Avhat rational ground should this induce any member to 
oppose inquiry ? Docs any man who approves of continuing the war, hope 
for better success than we have hitherto experienced, while it is conducted with 
the same weakness and folly ? Does any man who wishes for an end to the war 
hope that his Majesty’s present Ministers can obtain for this country a safe and 
honourable peace ? If, after an inquiry into their past conduct, it shall turn 
out that they have acted justl)" and wisely, then let us continue our confi- 
dence in them ; but if the contrary should appear, as I strongly suspect it 
will, then it will become the duty of this House to call them to an account, 
perhaps to punishment. This inquiry, among other advantages attending it, 
will discover to the nation the true cause of all our late failures and cala- 
mities. Wise men choose a wise object, and persist in their efforts to obtain 
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it, by varying the means as occasion requires, the object being still the 
same. The conduct of the present Administration has been quite the 
reverse with regard to the war. Day after day, and motion after motion, has 
varied the object, but they uniformly insist on the same means. Blood, war, 
and treasure are their means, however they may vary their object. They 
have constantly avoided making a choice between the two branches of the 
alternative I •have stated. They have never decided whether they were 
making war for France or against France. 

“ The present state of Ireland shows, that there is no part of the British 
empire in which the strongest traces of the Minister’s misconduct are not to 
be found. There are some occasions, one would imagine, upon which 
Ministers must wish to be clearly understood. But men never get the better 
of their nature ; and whenever the right honourable gentleman expresses 
himself, he is differently understood by every man who hears him. It is 
not from any want of words, or choice of expression, that the right honour- 
able gentleman does not speak intelligibly. He is misunderstood by the 
House ; he is misunderstood by his own particular friends. He employs 
^the gift of words not like other men, for the sake of being more distinct, but 
for the purpose of being misunderstood : even his now associates in the 
Cabinet cannot understand him. Of him It may be said, as of a great man 
of ancient times, ‘ In rebus poHticis, nihil simplex, nihil apertum, nihil 
honestum.’ If the House should agree to go into the inquiry, they will prove 
that they are really affected by the interests of their constituents. If they 
should resolve to go on without knowing who are our allies, or whether we 
have any, there will be too much reason for saying that our constitution is 
gone. In cither case I shall derive from liaving made the motion, the 
satisfaction of showing that there are men in the House who believe the 
situation of the country to be such as it really is, and arc anxious to do 
everything in their power to avert the consequences so much to be appre- 
hended.” Mr. Fox concluded \vith moving, “ That this House will resolve 
itseff into a committee of the whole House, to consider of the state of the 
nation.” 

Mr. Fox was ably supported by Mr. Sheridan. Mr. Pitt deprecated the 
discussion of the internal affairs of Ireland at tlie present moment, in a 
British House of Parliament ; and having made a few observations on former 
decisions respecting the \var, concluded by moving, “ That the House do 
now adjourn.” The adjournment was supported by Mr. Canning, and also 
by Mr. Wilbcrforce. 

Mr. Fox made a reply to the following effect : ‘‘ I feel it necessary to say 
a few words in answer to what I have heard this night, and chiefly from the 
right honourable gentleman who moved the adjournment. Gentlemen have 
partly misunderstood my meaning, if they conceive that I have wished for 
a committee to inquire into the state of the nation on any one particular 
point ; or that I wish particularly to agitate topics of war or peace, which 
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have been already discussed in this House, in which I have not had the 
good fortune to agree with the majority. I meant, by moving for the com- 
mittee, to inquire into the conduct of the war in general, in order that we 
might see how his Majesty’s Ministers have acted. Gentlemen on the other 
side say, they do not wish to turn out Ministers. They say, -too, that they 
do not wish to inquire into the conduct of the war. That is natural enough ; 
the meaning of it is obvious. They do not wish for an inquiry ; that is, 
they know that an inquiry is likely to influence the opinion of this House 
upon the conduct of Ministers, and that, after being compelled to cen- 
sure them, we shall, in justice to our own consistency, be obliged to vote 
for an address to the Throne for their removal. I said that this country was 
in a situation that, on the face of things, called for an inquiry, and therefore 
I moved for it ; and I believe that the result would be, that this House 
could not, consistently with its own honour, refuse a vote of censure on 
Ministers, and an address for their removal ; and therefore it is not myste- 
rious Uiat some gentlemen should be unwilling to go into an inquiry. But 
arc wc indeed to go hand in hand with Ministers, and not to inquire 
into their conduct, lest the result should be, that they must be removed ?/ 
Arc we indeed so very complaisant to Administration, that rather than they 
should lose their power, the country is to be lost ? 

“ The right honourable gentleman has thrown out something like a hint, 
that if he and his associates were dismissed to-morrow, and others more able 
were appointed in their stead, neither his Majesty nor the public would look 
to those who support the present motion for rheir assistance. Now, Sir, 
upon that subject, I have no objection to say what 1 feel, and what, indeed, 
1 partly expressed on a former occasion. If this war is to be carried on 
with more vigour than it has been on the part of this country, and by men 
of greater capacity than the present Ministers, but on the same principles as 
have been hitlicrto avowed, and for the .same object — and I know that there 
arc many men who are friends enough to this war, to carry it on upon such 
terms — all 1 can say is, that there is not any thing that his Majesty* can 
offer me — no, Sir, nor any thing that any potentate in Europe can offer to 
mo, that should induce me to take any share in it. But is that, or can it be 
a reason why this House sliould not inquire into the conduct of Ministers, 
who have brought upon the country such calamities — calamities that have 
never been equalled in any period of its history? Even those who were 
originally, and who may be still, against any terms of negotiation for peace, 
should vote for an inquiry into the conduct of the war, and follow^ it up, if 
necessary, with an address to his Majesty, to appoint some persons more 
likely to conduct it with success. The right honourable gentleman has 
said, that he is not^answerablc for what may be done by a minister abroad 
upon some particular occa.sion — an expression that is unworthy of any man 
who calls himself a minister. The declaration of a minister abroad may 
create a war between two nations. Is it to be endured in this House, that 
the right honourable gentleman should say, ‘such a declaration was not 
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mine, but was the declaration of Mr. Drake, or of any other ambas- 
sador ?’ 

“ The right honourable gentleman has told the House to-night, that 
Ministers have acted with regard to neutral powers according to the spirit 
of the law of nations, and that it will appear evident when the subject comes 
to be inquired into; and yet, with, the same breath, he tells the House he 
will not consent to inquire into it at all. Then he tells us, that this is a 
business which ought to have been inquired into before, and much stress is 
laid on the time in which I have made my motion. Why, Sir, we have not 
been negligent on this side of the House in bringing forward questions upon 
the w^ar. A motion was made early in the session, for a negotiation for peace, 
which was negatived. Tlien came public business, the budget, and other 
subjects. But it is said, I have brought on my motion on account of the 
critical situation of Ireland. Now, Sir, with regard to that, I had formed a 
resolution of bringing this motion forward before the affairs of the country 
wore so serious an aspect as they do now, and before 1 had heard one word 
of what has lately happened there. I do not recollect the particular day, 
^but T am sure the fact is so ; and I believe I gave notice in tliis House of 
my intention to move for a committee on the state of the nation, before the 
late accounts from Ireland arrived. 

“I cannot fielp alluding to what one honourable gentleman (Mr.Wllberforco) 
has said to-niglit with regard to Ireland ; he has said that he should vote for 
this inquiry, had I not expressed ray intention of moving a resolution in tlie 
committee upon that subject. If so, 8ir, let him vote for the inquiry into 
the state of the nation generally ; and let him v^ote against the resolution 
with regard to Ireland when that comes to be proposed. With rcsspect to 
Ireland, I conceive that what has happened has arisen out of the fault of 
Ministers in tliis country, A great mischief to this country has been pro- 
duced by the misconduct of Ministers, and 1 say there should be an inquiry 
into that business, for the particular purpose of knowing who is really to 
blafne, that wo may proceed to censure, and, if necessary, to punish. Witli 
respect to tlie conduct of the Lord -Lieutenant, 1 can only say that 1 have a 
strong opinion, that w'hon this business is fully investigated, the result wull 
be to the honour of that nobleman, and to the shame and confusion of the 
Ministers iii this country. That is my opinion ; but this house has no 
business with the opinions of individuals. It is their duty to inquire into 
the fact. But it seems there is a great delicacy upon this subject. Now, 
Sir, I am of opinion that there should be none, for what any .Minister does 
in his official situation is fair matter of inquiry in this House, whether it 
regards this country or Ireland. I have heard it said, tliat we should not 
interfere with the Parliament of Ireland, and that my motion has that 
tendency. I mean no such thing. I only mean to inquire into the conduct 
of Ministers. These subjects are debated in the Cabinet, and perhaps some- 
times particulars respecting Acts of Parliament in Ireland are debated hi 
the Cabinet; now I want to know, altliough I would not have this House 
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interfere in the least degree, nor have we the power of interfering with the 
Parliament of Ireland ; but 1 want to know upon what principle it is that 
the Cabinet should do more upon that topic than this House, or than the 
Parliament of this country. I see no such principle ; but I know, that with 
regard to any recommendation from the Throne to the Parliamont of this or 
of that country, that is a matter for which Ministers are liable to be called 
to account ; for it is Ministers who advise that recommendation? If it were 
not so, let me ask, what might the consequence be? Ministers may so 
conduct themselves that the situation of the two countries may be in im- 
minent danger, and can that iiappen, and yet that we shall be told that w^e 
cannot interfere ? Sir, I do assert that we have the i)0wcr, and that W'c 
ought to exercise it, of calling for an inquiry ; yes, Sir, and of proceeding to 
punish those who have been the cause of it. That such has been the con- 
duct of Ministers is undeniable. I have been told that I am putting Ireland 
in danger by wdiat I have said to-night. But, Sir, who has put Ireland in 
danger most; I who have moved for an inquiry into the state of it;* or those 
who, by their mischievous conduct, have made that inquiry necessary — I 
who respect both countries as much as any man in this House ; or those/; 
who conduct themselves as if they regarded the interest of neither, wdmn 
held in competition with their own ])ower? 

“ Sir, I say I have a right to call Ministers to account for tlie danger in 
which they have involved the two countries. I wish to kno\v wdicther it is 
to be laid d(nvn as a principle, that tlie general failure of the army, and the 
general mischief which the conduct of Ministers has occasioned, are not to 
be considered as prhnd fad^' evidence of the necessity of inquiring into their 
misconduct. The riglit lionourable gentleman says, that my conduct, if not 
counteracted, would lend to lower the dignity of this country. That a man, 
who has himself so low’^ered the dignity of this country, who has brought it 
to the verge of ruin by the obstinacy and the madness of his conduct, should 
presume even to think tliat any body elsi‘ could low^cr it more tlian he has 
done, is, 1 own, rather extraordinary. 1 desire to know, and 1 ask \ho 
Minister to inform me if he can, wlien it was that I endeavoured to lower 
the dignity of this country r He aliiulcd to the present w'ar^; what has been 
his conduct, and what did 1 advise this House upon that subject? I would 
have offered reasonable terms to France before thc \var commenced, and for 
that purpose I proposed a negotiation ; be affected to disdain it. What has 
been the event ? Will even he himself attempt to say that there is a chance 
of making so good a peace now, as wo might have made then ? Docs 
he even hope hc' can over negotiate with the French in a situation less 
dishonourable to us than the present? I w^ould have negotiated wdth them 
before a fight, lie must negotiate after a fight, and after a defeat too, if he 
negotiates at all. I would have negotiated wuTh them while we w^ere rich in 
our resources and our commerce was entire. He must negotiate when both 
are desperately imj)aired. I w^ould have negotiated before our allies were 
defeated, and while they were yet supposed to be in union. He must nogo- 
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tiate after victory has been declared in favour of the enemy, and the allies 
have been deserting us and one another. After this, that such a man could 
possibly suppose he is supporting the dignity of this country, and that he 
should put himself on a footing with any gentleman, who has not the 
misfortune to* be in the present Administration, is an extraordinary thing, 
but it is an ^assumption of merit which is peculiar to his Majesty's pre- 
sent Ministers. 

‘‘ In tlie meantime, it is with heartfelt satisfaction I reflect, that in every- 
thing I ever proposed I have sujoported the dignity of this country, 1 regard 
it as a circumstance of good fortune to me, that I never gave an opinion by 
which one drop of British blood w’as shed, or any of its treasure squandered. 
It has been my fortune to oppose, perhaps unsuccessfully, that which brought 
this country into a disastrous situation ; I mean the American war — a war 
disastrous indeed ; but after all the calamity which it produced, we %vere happy 
then compared with the situation of this country now. Good God ! Sir, that 
there should be a moment compared with which the American war was a 
state of happiness ! and yet so any person will find it to liave been on 
^examining them* both. Our present calamities bear no resemblance to those 
of the American war. Docs the Minister deny the fact ? He has never yet 
said it ; anrj 1 should bo glad to hear liim aver it now, for 1 am ready to 
answer him if lie docs. The right honourable gentleman has thought fit to 
insinuate that those with whom I act never mention the glory of the British 
arms. The fact is notoriously otherwise. There is not one instance in 
which we have withheld jiraise from any of our gallant heroes ; on the 
contrary, wc liavo been proud to praise them. The right honourable 
gentleman was not a member of this House in the time of the American 
war ; but if bo will take the trouble of inquiring, he may be easily informed of 
the part I took in jiraising the gallantry of the British troojis, America, 
however, was lost. We arc now in alarm lest v/e should lose Ireland ; and 
T own to you. Sir, that I tremble for tlie fate of Great Britain. Is it, then, a 
thing to be endured, to hear a man accuse otliers ol‘ endeavouring to lower 
the dignity of the country, when we are doing all wc can to save it, and are 
calling for an inquiry into the conduct of that very iiuiu who has brought u.s 
to the last stake, in whi,ch wc are contending for our very existence ^ And 
shall it be still a question who is the best friend to the honour and interests 
of Great Britain ? This inquiry may not take place ; but I am glad the 
honourable gentleman (Mr, Wilberforce) has intimated liis intention of 
again bringing the subject forward in some other shape. He can do it with 
great propriety. But I wish to be informed, if thi.s committee be not 
granted, what I am to say to my constituents if they ask, Who are the allies 
of this country ? What is our relative situation with the King of Prussia? 
What with the Emperor ? What has been the conduct of Administration 
with regard to the war? What is the situation of Ireland? To all these 
questions I can only answer, ‘ I cannot tell you anything of these matters. 
The House of Commons would not frant me an inquiry ; tliey went hand yj. 
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hand with the Minister/ I wish the House of Commons to have credit with 
the people. I know there are enemies to this House ; and if you refuse 
this committee, you will furnish more arguments against the House of 
Commons than any that ever were written upon the subject/’ 

The question being put, “ That the House do now adjourii,” the House 
divided : Yeas, 219 ; Noes, 63. So it was resolved in the affirijiative. 


Treason and Sedition Bills. 

On the 29th of October, 1 795, the King opened the session of Parliament 
in person. The crowd which was assembled on the route from St. James's 
Palace to the Houses of Parliament was observed to be greater than any 
that had previously been collected. Several noblemen and gentlemen, who 
were the objects of popular dislike, were treated, as they passed ' in their 
carriages, with hisses, hoo tings, and groanings ; and on his Majesty’s pro- 
gress to and return from the House of Lords, several stones* were thrown at 
his carriage, the windows broken, and his Majesty himself only narrowly 
escaped injury to his person. ^ 

Before the address on the speech from the throne was taken into con- 
sideration in the House of Lords, Lord Grenville called the attention of thcii 
lordships to the insults that had been offered to his Majesty in his passage to 
and from the Houses of I^arliament. Witnesses being called to prove the 
facts above stated, an address to the King w’as voted, expressing concern 
tliat persons should he found so insensible of the happiness derived from his 
just and mild govcrnincnt, and of the virtues wliich so eminently distin- 
guished his character, as to he capable of such tlagitious acts, and their 
earnest wishes, in which they were confident of being joined by all descriptions 
of his subjects, that efieclual means would be taken, without delay, to discover 
the authors and abettors of crimes so atrocious. This address was com- 
municated to the Commons at a conference, and their concurrence to it being 
obtained, the joint address of the two Houses was presented to his Majesty 
on the 1st of October, by a committee of Peers and Commoners. 

On the same day, a proclamation was issued, enjoining all maghstrates 
and others to use their utmost endeavours to discover and apprehend the 
authors, actors, and abettors, concerned in the outrages which had been 
offered to his Majesty’s person, and offering a rew'ard of one thousand pounds 
to any one who would give information, so as that the perpetrators of those 
outrages might be apprehended and convicted. 

A few days before the opening of the session, meetings, composed of large 
multitudes of the people, had been held in Saint George’s Fields and in the 
parish of Marylebone, in the immediate neighbourhood of a tavern called 
Copenhagen House, at which violent and inflammatory language respecting 
those in authority had been used, and addresses of an offensive character 
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voted to the Crown. The violence which had been used towards his MajcKsty 
in liis progress to and from the Houses of Parliament was attributed by 
Ministers to the proceedings which had taken place at these meetings. 
Accordingly, on the 4th of November, a second proclamation appeared, in 
which it w'as eaid that immediately before the opening of Parliament a great 
number of persons had been collected in fields in the neighbourhood of the 
metropolis b}^ advertisements and handbills ; that speeches were delivered to 
the persons assembled tending to create groundless jealousy and discontent, 
and endanger the public peace ; that seditious and treasonable papers had 
been lately distributed, tending to excite evil-disposed persons to acts en- 
dangering tlie person of his Majesty ; that such proceedings had been 
followed on the day on which that session of Parliament commenced by 
daring outrages, to the imminent danger of his Majesty’s person ; and that 
an anxiety generally existed, occasioned by rumours and apprehensions, that 
seditious and unlawful assemblies were intended to be lield, and such other 
criminal practices repofted ; it tliercfore enjoined all magistrates and others 
to suppress seditious and unlawful assemblies ; to exert tliemselves in 
I apprehending persons delivering inflammatory discourses in such assemblies 
if they should nevertheless be held ; and in bringing to justice persons who 
slioiild distribute seditious and treasonable papers. 

On the Gtli of November, liord Grenville introduced a bill into tlie House 
of Lords, for better securing the King’s person and government. The motive 
he alleged was, the necessity of preventing abuses similar to those that Imd 
taken place on the opening of the session. He explicitly attributed them to 
the inflammatory discourso's delivered at the meetings wliich had been so 
long suffered, wdtliout due notice on the part of the TjCgisluture, but which 
had now reached such a degree of insolence, tliat they required immediate 
restriction. He would recur on this occasion, he said, to precedents framed 
in approved times, the reign of Queen Llizabeth, and tlie commencement of 
tlie reign of Charles the Second. His lordship concluded with offering to 
the House a bill “ for tlie safety and preservation of liis Majesty’s person and 
government against treasonable and seditious practices and attempts.”’^' 

On the 10th of November, after the order of tlie day for taking into con- 
sideration his Majesty’s late proclamation liad been read, Mr, Pitt said ho 
trusted the liouse would feel the necessity of preventing such insults being 
again offered to tlie Sovereign as he had experienced on the opening of the 
session, and that every loyal subject would co-operate with him on 
this occasion, in taking such measures as would obviate those; causes from 
whence the outrages proceeded, which were the factious meetings of dis- 
affected people, wherein seditious discourses were constantly held, and 
principles maintained utterly sulnxTsivc of good order and obedience to 
government. The pretence of these meetings was to petition the Legislature 
for rights withheld from the people ; but the real motive was to promulgate 
opinions inimical to government, and calculated to briiig it into contempt. 

* Vida rR) (h’O. HI. c. 7. 
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If the executive power were not invested with sufficient authority to control 
these meetings, they would finally endanger the existence of the state. The 
rights of the people doubtless ought to be respected, but it was equally 
indispensable to obviate their abuse. The question before the House was, 
Mr. Pitt said, wdicther the pressure of the moment did not require an instant 
remedy ? A clear and defined powder was wanting in the magistrate to 
disperse such meetings as threatened disorders. This power indeed ought 
not to extend to meetings held for lawful purposes, but only to authorize him 
to watch over the proceedings of any large assembly, whatever might be the 
object of those who assembled. To this intent, notice should be given to the 
magistrate previously to the intended meeting ; he sliould be empowered to be 
present, and if it appeared of a seditious tendency, to seize the guilty on the 
spot ; to obstruct him should be made felony ; and if the meeting did not 
disperse at his command, the penalties provided in the Itiot Act should be 
inflicted on the refractory. There was, Mr. Pitt added, another species of 
mcjcting, consisting of persons who attended piibft lectures on* political 
subjects ; the lecturers were men who make the dissemination of sedition 
the source of their livelihood. To these meetings ho thought it would be/ 
proper to apply regulations something like those which were? made about 
fourteen years ago, in a statute called, from the learned gentleman who 
introduced it, Mansfield’s Act,^’^ and by which all houses wherein meetings of 
an improper kind were held on a Sunday, were to be treated as disorderly 
houses. To avoid evasion, the provisions of the act should apply to every 
house in which any persons met exceeding a certain number stated in tlio 
act, being the real number of the family. Mr. Pitt concluded with moving, 

“ That leave be given to briiig in a bill for the iiiort! effectually preventing 
seditious meetings and assemblies.” As soon as the Speaker had read the 
motion, 

Mr. Fox said, “ he trusted it was unnecessary for him to preface what 
he had to say by a declaration wliich lie hoped, for every member of tliat 
llouse, W’as equally unnecessary ; that he felt as much horror at the attempt 
wliicli liad been made against liis Majesty as any man in the kingdom — quite 
as much as any man who might move, who might second, or wdio might 
support, the hill whicli it seemed was to be ofibred to the llouse. Plaving 
agreed so far with the Minister that night, there he must take his leave of 
him. Nor did he think lie expressed feebly liis indignation and abhorrence 
at the insults offered to his Majesty, wlien lie said it was not more than equal 
to what he felt from wdint he had heard that night. The right honourable 
gentleman had adverted to a bill, at that time in the other House, wdiich -was 
slated to have for its object the better security of his Majesty's person, and 
on which, it was probable, the llouse would have some communication with 
their Lordships. He believed it W'ould be difficult for the right honourable 
goilleiiian to .show^ tlie necessity for that bill, if lie meant to ground that 

21 (h e. 111. r . ifr. 
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necessity upon the assumption that what happened on the first day of the 
session was in consequence of what passed at meetings to which he had 
alluded. He disapproved highly of all these experiments, which were pro- 
fessed to he intended as securities for the enjoyment of all the blessings of 
our constitution. He knew the constitution had existed for ages sufficiently 
guarded by the law as it now stood ; and, therefore, even if the right 
honourable gentleman had not opened his plan, wdiich, he declared, struck 
him with horror ; even if he had not said a single word upon that detestable 
plan ; he should have given liis negative to the proposition in question — ^be- 
cause the proposition itself laid it down as an assumed fact, that the law at 
present is insufficient to prevent breaches of the public peace. It was said, 
that seditious meetings had been held somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis a few days previous to the meeting of Parliament ; that at 
these meetings very alarming proceedings had taken place, striking at tlic very 
existence of Parliament itself. That such proceedings took place he did not 
know ; lint this he knew — if speeches were made that had such a tendency, 
the speakers could be punished by the law.s already in existence. If hand- 
ihills were distributed that had such a tendency, tlic distributors were 
amenable to the law as it then stood. If any person had so conducted liim- 
self as to bejtlie means of causing the people so assembled to form a resolu- 
tion having such a tendency, he was already amenable to the law, and, when 
proved guilty, was liable to adequate punishment, Tliat the law had hitherto 
been found sufficient for all such purposes, was enough to determine him to 
oppose this new measure, even if it were not supported by the flimsy pretext, 
that all the violence and outrage tliat had been offerc.'d to Ids Majesty was 
the result of tliese meetings, of which there was not the colour of proof. He 
knew, indeed, that the right honourable gentleman had attempted to connect 
them ; he knew, too, there had been, and would be, endeavours to confound 
the two things. 

“ It Avas,” Mr. Fox said, “ ridiculous to talk of these things being 
perfectly notorious — to say, that these proceedings were clearly seditious ; 
they were points upon Avhicli that Hou.sr* could not regularly proceed, for 
they \vere points on Avhicli there was no proof. Nothing was more clear 
than that the House of (/ommons ought never to [)rocecd upon any measure 
that might trespass upon the rights of the public, \vithout evidence tliat was 
decisive, even in cases of extreme necessity ; but there was no evidence 
whatever to connect any of the proceedings of these? meetings with the 
daring insult offered to Ids Majesty. Tlie aiglit honourabl(? gentleman had 
said. Should not the House endeavour to jircvent tlie rc'pctilion of such an 
insult ? Undoubtedly it should. But then it should bo upon cAudence ; 
and here the right of persons to meet anywliere to consult on public 
measures, ^vas to be affecledin consequence of what liappened to Ids Majesty 
on the first day of the session, although there was no evidence to prove that 
the outrage arose from any proceedings that were had at any public mcetiiag 
previous to tluit day. Some pcrsf.ms, pcrhap.s, rniglit consider the proclami^- 
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tion itself as evidence. He could agree to no such rule : he well knew 
there were those who doubted the truth of proclamations; who believed 
many of them to be the acts of Ministers for certain purposes of their own ; 
and he was sure it was not regular in that House to take things for granted 
merely because they appeared in a proclamation. 

“ These were strong objections to proceeding upon this subject without 
better evidence. All this, however, was trifling in comparison with what 
the right honourable gentleman had said upon the subject. He had said, 
that there might be a difliculty to preserve the right of petitioning, and to 
prevent abuses of that right. Difficulty and delicacy he confessed there 
were, but that did not embarrass him ; for, he said, they might be settled in 
the detail. Thus the right honourable gentleman talked with ease on the 
rights of the subject, as If he expected to bring the public to submit to the 
most rigid despotism. In that detail,” Mr. Fox said, ‘‘ he would never take 
a share ; for he would never attend the detail of a measure which in its 
essence was so detestable. The right honourable gentleman had divided the 
meetings into two classes. With regard to the first, that of public meetings 
for the discussion of public subjects, he must not only confess tliem to be/ 
lawful, but must allow them also to be agreoabk; to the very essence of the 
British constitution, and to which, under that constitution, most of the 
liberties we enjoyed were particularly owdng. The right honourable 
gentleman had said, that these meetings were not to be prevented, they 
were only to be regulated. Attend,” »said Mr. Fox, ‘‘ to the regulation. 1 
thought I knew the rights of man ; aye, and the rights of F.nglishmen.” 
[Here was a loud cry of “ Hear, hear !”] What,” said he, that is a .slip, 
you suppose : the rights of man is a sentence without a meaning. Do you 
say that men have no natural rights ? If so, Englishmen’s rights can have 
no existence ; this House can liuve no existence. The rights of man, 1 say, 
are clear ; man lias natural rights ; and he who denies it, is ignorant of 
the basis of a free government — is ignorant of the best principle of our 
constitution. 

“ The people, he had always thought, had a right to discuss the topics 
from whicli their grievances arose. In all instances, they had a right to 
complain by petition, and to remonstrate to either House of Parliament, or, 
if they pleased, to the King exclusively ; but now, it seems, they are not to 
do so, unless notice be given to a magistrate, that he may become a witness 
of their proceedings. There were to be witnesses of every word that every 
man spoke. This magistrate, this jealous witness, w^as to form his opinion 
on the propriety of the proceedings ; and if he should think that anything 
that was said had a tendency to sedition, he had powder to arrest the man 
who uttered it. Not only so, he was to have the power of dissolving the 
meeting at his own will. Say at once,” said Mr. Fox, “ that a free consti- 
tution is no longer suitable to us ; say at once, in a manly manner, that 
up^on an ample review of the state of the w'orld at this moment, a free 
constitution is lu^t fit for you ; conduct yourselves at once as the senators of 
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'Denmark did — lay down your freedom, and acknowledge and accept of 
despotism. But do not mock the understandings and the feelings of 
mankind, by telling the world that you are free ; by telling me, that if out 
of this House, for the purpose of expressing my sense of the public 
administratioir of this country, of the calamities which this war has 
occasioned, I state a grievance by petition, or make any declaration of my 
sentiments, wliich I always had a right to do ; but which if I now do, in a 
manner that may appear to a magistrate to be seditious, 1 am to be subjected 
to penalties hitherto unknown to the laws of England. If, in stating any of 
these things out of the House, a magistrate should be of opinion that 1 am 
irregular, he is to have the power to stop me : he maj" say, ‘ The cause 
which you allege for your grievance is unfounded ; you excite, by what you 
say, jealousies and discontents that are unfounded and if I say what in his 
judgment or his wishes ought to be concealed, he is to have a power to stop 
me, and to treat me as a rioter, if I do not obey him. I ask again, if this 
can bo called a meeting of free people ? Did ever a free people moot so ? 

Did ever a free state exist so ? Did any man ever hypothetically state the 

j)ossibillty of the existence of freedom under such restrictions } Good God 
Almighty, Sir ! is it possible that the feelings of the people of this country 
should be thus insulted ? IkS it possible to make the people of this country 
believe that this plan is anything but a total annihilation of their liberty ? 

“ The right honourable gentleman had next adverted to a bill w'hich had 
been passed to prevent the assembling of persons for the discussion of ques- 
tions on the Lord’s-day, from w’hich he was to bring in a bill to prevent the 
discussion of questions on any day ; and this, he said, was to be applicable to 
all cases where money was to be taken. Why all questions were to be pro- 
hibited where money was to be taken, merely on an allegation that such 

questions might produce mischief, was, he confessed, beyond his skill to 
understand. But this w-as not all : it was to be applicable, it seemed, to 
places where no money was to be taken, because, in truth, persons might be 
admitted by means of tickets ; and they must not amount to a number 
beyond a certain one which the Minister should be pleased to insert in 
bill, unless duly licensed by a magistrate. He would again ask, Was this, 
or \vas it not, to prevent^ all political discussion whatever r Let them show^ 
him when this had obtained since the llevoliition, or at any time when this 
country could be called free. The people are to be prevented from discussing 
public topics publicly : they are to be prevented from discussing them 
privately. If then, without this jnivate intercourse or public debate the 
grievances of this country are to be felt, and are such as to call forth a 
general desire that they should be redressed, what are the public to do ? 
They must send, it seems, to a magistrate, and under his good leave they 
arc to be permitted to proceed.” [Here there was a cry from the Treasury 
bench of “ No ! no !”] “ I do not mean,” said Mr. Fox, “ to overstate this 

power, God knows there is no occasion for that, for there seems to h*e 
sufficient care taken of magisterial authority in every step of this proceediii”^ 
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Behold, then, the state of a free-bom Englishman ! Before he can discuss 
any topic which involves his liberty, he must send to a magistrate who is to 
attend the discussion. That magistrate cannot prevent such meeting : but 
he can prevent the speaking, because he can allege that what is said tends 
to disturb the peace and tranquillity of this realm. 

Sir, I hope this bill will never pass into a law ; I hope it will never even 
come into this House. I am not friendly to anything that will produce 
violence. Those who know me will not impute to me any such desire ; but 
I do hope that this bill will produce an alarm ; that while we have the 
power of assembling, the people will assemble ; that while they have the 
power, they will not surrender it, but come forward and state their abhorrence 
of the principle of this proceeding ; and those who do not, 1 pronounce to bo 
traitors to their country. Good God, Sir, what frenzy, what infatuation has 
overtaken the authors of this measure ! I will take another view of the 
subject ; instead of regarding it as an invasion of the liberties of the subject, 
1 will consider that it is adopted only as a measure of precaution against the 
eonsequenoos of popular tumult, and as calculated to oppose the progress of 
the principles of anarchy. Considered even in tliis point of view, I contend^^ 
that it is mad to adopt such a measure as this. We have witnessed revolu- 
tions in other countries : w e have recent examples before our ovvn eyes wo 
have the experience of former periods of our history. Did those revolutions, 
wdth wdijch we arc acquainted, j)roceed from any excess of liberty, or facility 
of popular meeting? No, Sir, they 'were owing to the reverse of these ; and 
therefore I say, if we wdsh to avoid the danger of such revolutions, \ve should 
put ourselves in a state as different as possible from that under which they 
took place. What are ^ve now doing ? Putting ourselves in a condition 
nearly resembling the periods w’hen those revolutions happened. In the 
reign of Charles the First, the most interesting period to which we can look 
in the liistory of this country, was freedom of speech indulged to any latitude ; 
or were libels suffered to pass without notice ? On the contrary, were ^not 
both at that time punished wdth an extraordinary degree of rigour ? Is it the 
intention of Ministers, by these arbitrary measures, to bring the country into 
the same disastrous situation in which it was plunged during that unhappy 
reign ? It might have becti supposed that the impp;ssive lessons of modern 
times, and of events still fresh in their consequences, had not yet been 
forgotten. Look to France before the period of her revolution. Was it the 
facility of public meetings, or the freedom of discussion granted to the 
subject, that tended to produce that great change ? On the contrary, was it 
not the absolute prerogative of the King ? Was it not the arbitrary power 
lodged in Ministers ? Was it not the oppressive privilege of issuing Leitres 
de Cachet against all who dared to utter their sentiments, and complain of 
existing grievances, that excited the indignation of the people and accelerated 
the downfall of the monarcliy ? If, therefore, one view on which the present 
measure is held out to your acceptance, be in order to prevent the troubles 
lirising from the frequency of popular assemblies, on that very ground ought 
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the friends of peace and of order to resist the adoption of the measure. In 
countries where men may openly state their grievances and boldly claim 
redress, the effect of their complaints and remonstrances may, indeed, for a 
time be obstructed by the operation of ministerial corruption and intrigue ; 
but persevcraucG must ultimately be effectual in procuring them relief. But 
if you take away all legal means of obtaining that object, if you silence 
remonstrance lind stifle complaint, you then leave no other alternative but 
force and violence. These arc means so dreadful in their effects that it may 
be matter of question whether any good they produce can possibly compensate 
for the evils with which they arc necessarily attended ; such means as scarcely 
even the best cause can justify. Let us examine a little closely the argument 
on which so much stress is laid, namely, the danger that may arise from a 
popular discussion of grievances. If the pretext of grievances be groundless, 
and not warranted by any immediate pressure, the more it is discussed the 
less effect it will have in exciting discontent. But if you preclude these 
political Irumours, if I may so call them, from having a vent, you then leave 
no alternative but unconstitutional submission, or actual violence. If ever 
^here exists a just cause of grievance, one or other must be adopted ; a tame 
acquiescence, incompatible with the spirit of freedom, or an open resistance, 
subversive of tlic order of government. 1 know that peace and quiet are the 
greatest of all blessings, but I know also that rational liberty is the only 
security for their enjoyment. I admire the British Constitution, because it 
give.s scope to the people to exercise tlio right of political discussion ; not 
merely wdth the permission of a magistrate, or under the control of an 
executive force, but on all occasions to state, in bold and plain words, the 
grievances which they feel and the redress which they desire, I have only 
now to express my firm determination to oppose the bill in every stage of its 
progress. And, in the first instance, 1 shall conceive it ncce.ssary to move 
for a call of the House, as it is impossible for me to suffer a question, wdiich 
involves so material an alteration of the constitution, to pass in this House, 
without solemnly calling on every member to give a vote on the discussion.’' 

On a division the numbers w’cre — Yeas, 21-4 ; Noes, 42. • 

Leave was accordingly given to bring in the bill, and on the motion of 
Mr. Fox, a call of the House on that day fortnight wui.s agreed 

♦ By 30 Geo. III. 0. 8 , intituled “ an Act for the more efrcctunlly prevent ing s<‘ditions 
meetings and assc^nddies,” it yas enacted that no unvoting coinjJostHl of more t;liuri tifl y 
persons sliould be holden, to consider of any ])etition or remonstrance, or to dclilierate 
on any grievance in Chiircli or State, without ijrevious notice by an advcrtiMenuait 
signed by resident householders. All meetings held in contravention of this law were 
declared illegal; and all i)ersons attending them who did not disperse in a given time, 
on the command of the proper authority, w'cre to he subject to punishment. If at any 
meeting, legally called, illegal nujdes of altering tlie present laws w'ere propo.sed ; or, if 
such meeting, in the judgment of t'vvo or more justices of tlie peace, or of other specified 
civil authorities, should, by reason of any special circumstances, become dangerous to 
the public peace ; then such justices, or other civil authorities, were authorized to 
declare the meeting an unlaw ful assembly, and to disperse it by force, if necessary ; and 
w ere indemnified for the maiming or death of individuals w^ho endeavoured to resi#r 
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Mr. Fox’s Motion on the Conduct op the War with France. 

In his speech from the throne on the opening of the session, on the 29th 
of October, 1795, the King stated that a general sense appeared to prevail 
throughout France, that the only relief from the increasing pressure which 
the destruction of its commerce, the diminution of its maritime power, and 
the unparalleled embarrassment and distress of its internal^ situation had 
produced, could arise from the restoration of power and the establishment of 
some settled system of government ; and that should the destruction and 
anarchy which had produced the present crisis terminate in any order of 
things compatible with the tranquillity of other countries, and affording a 
reasonable expectation of security and permanence, the appearance of a 
disposition to negotiate for a general peace, on just and suitable terms, would 
not fail to be met, on his part, with an earnest desire to give it the fullest 
and speediest effect^ 

On the 8tli of December following, a message from his Majesty Avas 
delivered to the House of Commons by Mr. Pitt, stating that the crisis 
which was depending at the commencement of the session, had led to sucl^ 
an order of things in France f as would induce him, conformably with his 
sentiments already declared, to meet any disposition to negotiation on the 
part of the enemy, with an earnest desire to give it the fullest and s])eediest 
effect; and to conclude a treaty of general peace, W'henevcr it could be 
effected on just and suitable terms for himself and his allies. J 

111 order to ascertain the views of the French Government, Mr. Wickham, 
the British Minister in Switzerland, wrote, on the 8th of March, 1796, by 
the direction of Mr, Pitt, to M. Barthelemy, the French ambassador at Basle, 
submitting to him three questions: — 1. Was there a disposition in France to 
open a negotiation with his Majesty and his allies for the re-cstablishmont 
of a general peace, by sending ministers to a congress ? 2 . Would there he 

a disposition to communicate the general grounds of a pacification, such as 
France ivould be willing to propose, in order that his Majesty and his allies 
mi^ht thereupon examine in concert whether they were such as might serve 
as the foundation of a negotiation for peace ? 3. Or would there be a 

desire to propose any other way for arriving at the same end ^ Mr. Wick- 
ham also said he was authorized to receive an answ-er to these questions, 
and to transmit it to his court ; hut that he was not authorized to enter 
into negotiation or discussion. § 

them. By tjtlier clauses, a license was made requisite for houses, rooms, or lielcls, 
where money was taken for admission to hoju* discussions or lecture's ; the lie^ense >vas 
rc'voeahle by the justices ; urdicciised houses and rooms Avorc subjected to tlie penalty 
inflicted on disorderly houses ; and justices of tlu? peace 'vvorc empowered to demand 
admission into any room, house, or field, in wdiich they had reason to suspect that dis- 
cussions or lectures -were delivered contrary to the provision of the act. The act was 
to roMtiniic in force for throe years. 

Bark Hist. vol. xxxii. p. 112. f Tlie estaldishment of the Directory. 

I IVfid. p. r)()9. Dehrett’s State Papers, vol. iv. p. 2oi. 
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Oil the 26th of March, M. Barthelcmy, on the authority of the Directory, 
wrote to Mr. Wickham, expressing their ardent desire to procure for the 
French Republic a just, honourable, and solid peace. The step taken by 
Mr. Wickham would have afforded real satisfaction, if his declaration that he 
had no order or power to negotiate did not give room to doubt of the pacific 
intentions of his court ; and it was added that the Constitutional Act did not 
permit them ‘to consent to any alienation of that which, according to the 
existing laws, constituted the territory of the Republic.’*^ 

In consequence of this reply, the British Ministry, on the 10th of April, 
1 794, published a declaration, stating that in the answer of M. Barthelemy 
the inadmissible pretension was avowed of appropriating to France all that 
the laws actually existing there, might have comprised under the denomination 
of French territory; that to a demand such as that was added an express 
declaration, that no proposal contrary to it would be made or even listened 
to ; and even this, under the pretence of an internal regulation, the provisions 
of which" were wholly foreign to all other nations ; and that while these 
dispositions should be persisted in, nothing was left for the King but to 
jjrosecute a war equally just and necessary. f Thus terminated the nego- 
tiation at Basic on the part of Great Britain for a j)ciice with the French 
Republic. J 

1796. May 10. In pursuance of the notice he had j^ven, 

Mr, Fox rose and addressed the House to the following effect: — “It 
having fiilleii to my lot, Sir, both at the commencement and in the course of 
the present war, to trouble the House with several motions which have not 
been honoured with their concurrence, and having last session proposed an 
inquiry into the state of the nation, to which the liouse did not think proiier 
to assent, it may be thought by some, perliaps, to be rather presuniplioii in 
me again to call their attention to the same subject. And I confess that if 
. some events had not occurred during the last year, rather singular in their 
natftre, I should have, however reluctantly, acquiesced in the former decisions 
of the House, after having entered my solemn protest against the jdans Uiat 
were adopted, and avowed rny strong and complete (iisaj)|)robatiori of the 
whole sy.stem of measures that has been pursued. There certainly, however, 
have happened, during the last year, some events whicli must, in no inc{)n- 
siderablc degree, have tended to alter the sentiments of those with whom I 
had the misfortune to differ, as well as to strengthen and confirm the former 
opinions of those with whom I have the honour to agree. 'I'lie evenf of great 
importance, and to which I particularly allude, is the negotiation at Basle, 
and the notice which has been given of the negotiation with foreign pow'ers. 
As I shall have occasion to comment upon this transaction more fully here- 
after, I shall only say at present, that notwithstanding all the a|>plauses that 

* Bebrett’s State Papers, vol. iv, p. 25a. f I)>id. p. 256. 

i At the same time, Baron Degelman, the Imperial Minister in Swit/.erlaiKl, had 
pursued nearly the same course with Mr. Wickham, and witli a similar result. 
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have been bestowed upon it, the result cannot fail to draw the attention of 
every thinking man to the present posture of public affairs ; it must call the 
attention of every man who is not determined to act blindly (a description of 
persons of which I hope there are none in this House,) to the situation of 
the country, and that line of conduct which the Government ought to follow. 
For one thing that we have learned is, whether Ministers have acted wisely 
or not, (no matter which for our present purpose,) that we have^no immediate 
prospect of peace. It signifies but little whether the obstacle may have 
arisen from the unreasonable demands of the enemy, or the mismanagement 
of his Majesty’s Ministers ; but of this we are assured, that we have no prospect 
of peace, (an event much to be lamented, but more especially in the present 
circumstances of the country,) and that it is not in the power of those who 
are entrusted with the administration of public affairs to obtain terms from 
the enemy, which they dare to offer to the nation. Whatever may be our 
opinions of the causes which have led to this situation, wc must all be agreed 
as to the effect ; and none, I presume, will dispute that our situation is \vorse 
than it was at the period when, either by conquest or concession, we had a 
prospect of approaching peace. ^ 

“ Having stated this point, upon which there can be no difference ot 
opinion, I shall go into a detail of those circumstances whicli, in my mind, 
have reduced us to the situation in which we arc now placed. * I know the 
language which has been held by the Executive Government on former 
occasions of a similar nature, and the language which may be used by the 
Executive Government on the present, because it is its interest to use it, is, 
that it is not our business to inquire into the causes of the evil, but hito the 
best mode of remedy. If these could be separated, I admit that the con- 
clusion would be just, but as long as man remains the same, I contend that 
there is no mode of extricating ourselves from danger, but by retracing the 
circumstances by which wc have been involved in the difficulties of which 
wc complain. The first thing then to bo done, is, to take an impartial 
review of past evciH^s, which have led to the situation in which we frow 
stand, that the country may be enabled to take steps to extricate itself from 
the situation into which it has fallen. I shall, therefore, rather look retro- 
spectively than prospectively, and in that retrospect I shall not go further 
back than the American war. Most members present will recollect the 
calamities which befell us in that contest, and also the terms of peace which 
in the end we were constrained to make ; terms which I shall not argue at 
present, whether it was or was not for the advantage of the country to 
accept, in the circumstances in which it was then placed. Many will also 
recollect the discussions which took place in the course of that war, and the 
constant argument which on all occasions was pressed from the ministerial 
side of the House, that we ought to look not retrospectively but prospec- 
tively ; that when the house was on fire, the question was not how the fire 
w^s kindled, but how it could be most speedily and effectually extinguished. 
The argument which we opposed to that was one founded upon solid 
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principles, and one %Yhich the House listened to at last ; that a consideration 
of past errors would lead to future amendment, and that a change of 
measures would lead to a change of circumstances. And I appeal to fact, 
whether the truth of this argument was not confirmed by experience. As 
long as we declined going into a retrospective inquiry, the war continued, 
and our misfortunes increased ; but from the moment that the House 
adopted a res4lution to inquire into its past errors, measures were put into 
a train by which peace was obtained, and the national prosperity restored. 

“ Before we go into particular inquiries, let us first examine whether 
erroneous maxims of policy have not been adopted, and whether the .prin- 
ciples which have been acted upon arc not fundaraentally wrong. There is 
an argument, which has been used by an ancient orator, the greatest orator 
that perhaps the wmrld ever saw, which, in my opinion, is not inapplicable 
to the present situation of this country. Demosthenes uses this brilliant, 
and, in my opinion, no less solid than brilliant argument, in the introduction 
to one of ‘his noblest orations. When he observed the conduct and the fate 
of the Athenians, and compared their calamities with the mismanagement of 
their rulers, this mismanagement, so far from being a cause of despair, he 
ilirectly stated as a ground of liope. ‘ If,’ said he, ‘ they had fallen into 
these misfortunes by the course of natural and irremediable causes, then, 
indeed, there would be reason for despair; if, on the contrary, they arc the 
fruits of folly and misconduct, it may be possible, by wisdom and prudence, 
to repair the evil.’ In the same manner 1 would argue on tlic jiresent 
occasion. Had we not fallen into our present situation, from plans ill 
formed and worse executed ; if every minister had been wise, and oviu'y 
enterprise ably executed, then, indeed, our state would have been truly 
deplorable. But ^f our policy has been erroneous and our measures ill 
conducted, we may still entertain some hope, because our errors may be cor- 
rected, and the losses from our misconduct retrieved. I have often had 
-NTjccasion to employ this argument, and I know it has boon said in reply, 
that* the argument is good when carried to an extreme, but tlrat the natural 
imperfection common to every man renders it inconclusive in any otlu^r case. 
But when the misconduct was of such a nature as to be capable of being 
remedied, when the mismanagement was such as ought to be avoided, it 
showed that the argument was true in a degree, as well as true in tiie 
extreme. This I state as a motive against despair and 1 contend that upon 
the face of the thing, when we compare the situation to which we are now 
reduced, with that which we held four years ago, there is ground for pre- 
sumption that the change has been in a great measure owing to errors in 
the conduct of those who have had the management of public affairs. In a 
survey of the past, the period to whicli wo are naturally apt to recur, is the 
})eriod of the commencement of the war. If we could consider in one debate 
every particular of the external and internal situation of the country, and 
more especially the effects which the measure's wliicb have been adoptejl 
have had on its constitution, we might go farther back : but this would 
VOL- II. V r ' 
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involve a detail too extensive for the discussion of a single night, a field too 
large for the capacity of the speaker. 

“ I shall begin, Sir, 'with the opening of the budget in 1792, when a most 
splendid display of the situation of the country was given by the Minister, 
without alluding to any prior or subsequent statement : and 1 take that day 
because it was a day on which his statement was more to his own satis- 
faction, and more to the satisfaction of the House, than at an/'other period. 
In the year 1792, three years after tlie French Revolution, the Minister 
came forward with his boasted and triumphant description of the state of 
the country, of the prosperity of our commerce, of the improvement of our 
manufactures, of the extent of our revenue, and the prospect of permanent 
pcace.*^ lie then admitted that fifteen years’ peace w’as, perhaps, rather 
too much to expect, but ho said that we had as rational hopes of the conti- 
nuance of tranquillity as ever had existed in the liistory of modern times. 
Then — full two years and a half (I wa'sh to speak within compass) after the 
first Revolution in France, after the time that the King had been compelled 
to return to Paris, that the National Assembly had annihilated the titles and 
destroyed the feudal tenures of the nobility ; had confiscated the lands 
belonging to the Churcli, banished part of the clergy, and compelled those 
wlio remained to take an oath contrary, in many instances, to the dictates of 
their conscience ;f — then, I say, it was, that this prospect of iiftcen years’ 
peace was held out to tlie country. It was after the King of France had 
been made, as w'as said at the time, to stand in a splendid pillory, on the 
14th of July, that this ex])ectation of lasting tranquillity "was raised. So that 
I have a right to conclude, that in the opinion of the King’s Ministers, the 
annihilation of the titles of the nobility, and the degradation of the order, 
the exile of the clergy, and the confiscation of the lands o^i^the Church ; that 
the invasion of the royal prerogative, and the insults offered to the Sove- 
reign, described as they tlien were by their friends, by the terms pillory and 
imprisonment, (terms which 1 now repeat, not willi any view of courting the 
favour of those ^vho employed them, but merely to sliow the light in w^fiicli 
those events were considered at the time,) not only so little interfered with 
the system of neutrality wliicli they had adopted, but wxre in so small a 
degree connected wdth tlic interests of the country, as not to damp the 
prospect of peace, or even to render the duration of tranquillity for fifteen 

♦ Sl'C Pari. Iltst. vol. xxfx. p. SH>, et seq, 

f On. the 27tli of Novcnibcr, 1790, a doerree passed the Xational Assembly, by which 
it Avas ordered that the same <.)ath should be tendered to the ecclesiastics as that Avhich 
had been prescribed for the military, viz. “ To be faithful to the nation, the law, and 
the King," Avith. tills addition, “ and to maintain, Avitli all their power, the constitution 
decreed hy the Natioind Assembly, and accepted by the King.** In case of refusal, it 
AW'is enacted that they should be held to haA'e renounced theii* benefices, Avhich Avere 
immediately to be filled up in the mode prescribed hy the civil constitution of the 
(Tiurch. The great majority of the clergy throughout France having refused the oath, 
they Avere dismissed their benefices, — Alison's Hist, of Europe, vol. ii, p. 221, seventh 
edition. 
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years very uncertain. I so far agree, therefore, with the opinion of Mi- 
nisters, that instead of the country being in danger from the French 
Kevolution, there were no circumstances attending it, which rendered the 
continuance of peace more uncertain than it was before it happened. It 
may be said, tjiat at tliat time France was professing pacific views. I have 
so often seen these professions made by the most ambitious powers, in the 
very moment* when they were thirsting most for aggrandizement, that I 
repose little faith in them ; so little, indeed, that I cannot believe that the 
pacific viovvs of Ministers were founded upon these professions which were 
made by the French. But at that very time France was cither engaged in 
actual hostilities with Austria, or on the point, of commencing hostilities. 
War was either begun, or there was a moral certainly that it would take 
place. 

“ A\ ithout stopping to discuss a point, (on which, however, I have no 
difficulty in my own mind), whether Austria or France was the aggressor, it 
was sufficient that Ministers knew at the time that an aggression had been 
made on tlic part of one of those powers. And iiotwith.standing the defeats 
whicli attended the French arms at the outset, it was the general opinion 
tnat tlie Austrian territory wa.s defenceless, and that it would soon be over- 
run by the enemy’s arms. But even then a fifteen -years’ peace was talked 
of. And I must here state a fact, which, though not officially confirmed, 
rests upon the general belief of Kurope, that before hostilities commenced 
between Austria and France, an insinuation, or rather a communication, was 
made by England to the latter power, that if they attempted any aggression 
upon the territories of Holland, which at that time was our ally, we should 
be obliged to break the neutrality that we had observed, and interfere in the 
contest. This message has l)cen differently interpreted. Some have put 
upon it the interpretation which I think, upon the whole, is the fair one, that 
it was our policy to take all prudent means of avoiding any part in the war. 
Others, I know, have put upon it a more invidious construction, and insinu- 
ated tliat our meaning was neither more nor less than this, speaking to tin? 
French, ‘ Take you Austria and do with it what you plea.se, but w'e set up 
the limits of Holland, beyond which you shall not pass.’ 1 state this to 
show that at that time Ministers did not foresee any probable event which 
might occasion a rupture between tliis country and France, That this also 
was the general opinion of the House in the spring of 1792, 1 need not spend 
time in convincing them. I shall, however, barely mention a circumstance 
of a financial nature, which liappened near the close of the session, which 
proves the fact beyond dispute. I mean the measure of funding the four 
per cents. At that time the three per cent. Consols had risen to irinety-five, 
ninety-six, and even to ninety-.seven, and it was the opinion of the right 
honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer that they would rise to par ; in 
this conviction, and with a view of a probable saving, he had lost the oppor- 

♦ The debate alluded to took pla.ee on the 17th of Fchniary, 1702, and \var wtH 

declared by France figainst Austria on the 20th of Aj)rjl following. 
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tunity of a certain saving to the nation of a perpetual annuity of £240,000 ; 
a thing of such magnitude as to prove to the House that at that time the 
right honourable gentleman had no expectation that the peace was likely to 
be disturbed, since it induced him to forego the great good which' was in his 
power, in the hope of the trifling addition that might have accrued on the 
event of the three per cents, rising to par. I mention this as a fact sub- 
sidiary to the declarations wliich the Minister made at the commencement of 
that session, and which proved, that to the end of it, he continued to entertain 
the same confidence of ])cace. 

“ Thus ended the session of 1792. In the course of the summer of that 
year various events of various kinds took place. The Ilevolution in Franco 
of the 10th of August chiefly deserves notice. I shall not now comment 
upon the nature of that Revolution, I shall speak of it merely as a member 
of thb British legislature, and as an event connected with the interests of this 
country. The great alteration it had produced was the changing the govern- 
ment of France from a monarchy to a republic. I know that' these arc 
excellent words, and well adapted, as the history of our country has proved, 
for enlisting men under o])})osito standards. But this is not the view iy 
which that Ilevolution is to be considered, as affecting the policy of this 
country. Let us in the first place consider its inllucnce upon this country, 
in the way of example, and the prevalence which it was likely to give to 
Jacobin ])rincij)les througliout FiUrope. After this country had seen the 
order of the nobility destroyed and their titles abolished, when it had seen 
the systcun of equality carried to as great a length as it was possible to carry 
it, except in that one instance of the existence of a king, I ask those w'ho are 
fondest of the name of monarchy, (I beg not to be understood as speaking in 
the least disrespectfully of that form of government), whether then^ was 
anything in the monarchy of France, previous to the 10th of August, which 
tended to fortify the Ihiglish monarchy ? Whether there 'was anything in 
the subsequent Revolution wliich tended to render it less secure than it was 
immediately before that event happened, when no djinger was apprcliended ? 
Wliether there be a greater or a less prospect of peace between this country 
and France since the overthrow of tlie House of Bourbon than there was 
hefore ^ It is not my disposition to triumph over the distresses of a fallen 
family; but, considering them as kings of France, as trustees for the happi- 
ness of a great nation, and remembering at the same time my old English 
prejudices, and I may further add, old English history, can I regret that 
expulsion as an event unfavourable to the happiness of the people of France, 
or injurious to the tranquillity of Great Britain.^ No man who thinks that 
the former wars of this country against France were just and necessary, can 
refuse to say that they were provoked by the restless ambition of the House 
of Bourbon. Ajid can it then he said that the overthrow of that monarchy 
was either a cause of alarm or a symptom of danger to Great Britain ? 

# ‘‘ Lest, however, I should be thought by some to ajiprove more of tlie 
conduct of Ministers thnn I reallv do, I here find it neccssaiT to sav a fc'V 

<*■ 4: ' ■ J . 
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words by way of explanation. 1 approve of their sentiments in 17V)2, in as 
far as they thought that the French Kevolution did not afford a sudicient 
cause for this country involving itself in a war, and I approve of their eouducl 
in as far as it proceeded upon a determination to adhere to an invariable line 
of neutrality, provided universal tranquillity could not be preserved. 1 diii'er, 
however, with them upon the means of preserving that neutrality. I think 
there was a time before the war broke out with Austria, which presented an 
opportunity for this country to exercise the great and dignified office of a 
mediator, which would not only have been highly honourable to herself and 
beneficial to Europe, but an office which she was in some measure called 
upon to undertake by the events of the preceding year. Tlie event to which 
I particularly refer was the treaty of Pilnitz,^ by which Austria and Ihaissia 
avowed their intention of interfering in the internal affairs of France, if they 
should be supported by the other powers of Europe, which certainly was to 
all intents and purposes an aggression against France. The circumstances of 
tlie transftetion, still more than the transaction its<ilf, pointed out the propriety 
of this mediation on the part of Great Britain. Tliis treaty, I really believe, 
y’as never intended to be acted upon ; but this certainly does not lessen the 
aggression, much less the insult which it carried to l^Vancc. The emperor at 
that, time was importuned by the emigrant nobility and clergy to interfere in 
the domestic afffiirs of France. Austria did not dare to interfere without tluj 
co-operation of Prussia, and Prussia did not wish to hazard the fate of such 
an enterprize. ^\nien thowsc powers were in this state of uncertainty, tliat 
was the very moment for England to become a mediator ; and if this country 
had at that time proposed fair terms of accommodation to the parties tlie 
matter might have been coTn])ronnscd, and the peace of Ikirope preserved, at 
least for some time ; for, God knows, the period of peace is at all times 
uncertain ! If England had tlien stepped forward as a mediator the questions 

* After the failure of the flight of the royal family of Fraiu;e tt; Vareniies, in Jnni', 
and tlieir 0 ])en iinjii’isonriient in the Tuileiies 1»y the revolutionists, the JOnifHavjr 
of Austria and the King of Vrnssia resolved t(i liold a personal interview, v\ itli a \’ie\v 
to deliherate on taking measures against the furthci' ])n)gr(.‘ss of tlie 'Meneli Revolution. 

A meeting was accordingly held at Ihlnitz, in Angust, 17tn, hetween the; Ihuix ror and 
the King of l*rn8sia. 'fhero the celehrated Deelav/ition of Bilnitz was franu'd, u liieh wa . 
comiiriscd in tlie following terms ; — ** Their Majesties the Emiieror aiul tlie King of 
IViissia, having considered the reiireseututions of Monsieur, brother of tks- Iving, and 
of his Excellency tlio Count d’ Artois, declare conjointly, that tlicy consider the sitna’ 
tioii of the King of France as a matter of common interest to all the. J'liiropean sova.Tdgivs. 
They hope that the reality of that interest will bo duly appreciated, by the other po wers, 
whovse ussistanco tlicy will invoke ; ami that, in conserpience, they will not d<M.‘Iine to 
employ tlieir forces conjointly with their Majesties, in order to put the Jving oi' Fravico 
in a situation to lay the foundation of a irioiiarclii<\*il govern merit, coni', ninahle alike to 
the rights of sovereigns and the well-being of the French nation. In that case the 
Emperor and King are re.solved to act promptly with forces neces'^ary to attain their 
eoinmon end. In tlie meantime they will give the jetpiisitt: oidcrs for the troops ti> 
hold themselves in immediate readinc;is for active service.” — Alison’s Hist, of Euro j i, 
vol. iii. p. loo, •.seventh edition. 
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to be agitated would have related solely to I^orraine and Alsace. And is 
there any man who believes, i^utting out of the question the internal affairs 
of France altogether, that under the impartial mediation of this country, all 
the difficulties respecting the tenures of the nobility, and the right of the 
chapters in those two provinces, might not have been easily^ settled to the 
satisfaction of the disputants ? I cannot conceive that Ministers, in concerting 
their schemes, and adopting the measures which they have pursued, could be 
influenced by any secret principle so depraved and truly impolitic, as to be 
induced to contemplate with satisfaction the growing seeds of discord, under 
the idea that this country would flourish, whilst the other powers of Europe 
were exhausting themselves in contention and war. Neutrality I admit to 
have been preferable to an active share in the contest ; but to a nation like 
Great Britain, whose prosperity depends upon her commerce, the general 
tranquillity of Europe is a far greater blessing (laying the general interests of 
mankind out of the question) than any partial neutrality which it could 
preserve. 1 liope, therefore, that it was upon no such contracted views that 
Ministers declined the office of mediators at the period to which I allude. 
One would think, however, that after refusing such interference, they would 
have been the last men in the world to intermeddle with the internal govern- 
ment of another country. 

“ Having proved that the event of the 10th of August made no diflercnce, 
in our relative situation, I trust it is not necessary for me to refer to the 
horrible scenes that were disclosed in France, in the month of September; I 
merely mention them that it may not be said that 1 wished to pass them 
over ill silence, or without expressing those feelings which in common with 
all mankind I experienced, on licaring of atrocities which have excited the 
indignation of Europe. However monstrous tlu^y have been, they seem, 
notwithstanding, to have no relation to the present question ; they have no 
small resemblance, at the same time, to the massacres in Paris in former 
periods ; massaci*es in which Great Britain was much more nearly affected 
than by the events of the month of September, 1792, but in which she never- 
theless did not interfere ; a conduct, the propriety of which it fell to the 
province of the historian to discuss ; and to historians alone must the 
massacre of September, 1792, be also left: for though individual members 
might think tliem a fit topic with which to inflame the rage of mankind, 
Ministers never contended that theiy were a legitimate cause of war. 

“ We now come to that important event, the successful invasion of the 
Austrian Netherlands, by tlie French under General Dumourier. .How far it 
would have been wise in this country to have permitted France to remain in 
possession of tliis key to Holland I shall not now argue. But what happened 
in October was apprehended in April; and if it is once admitted as a 
principle, that it^would have been impossible for this country to have allowed 
France the quiet posses.'^ion of this territory, would it not have been wise in 
tjus counti’}' to have prevented the invasion by a mediation between the two 
powers ? Perhaps it may be said that they trusted that the great military 
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power of Austria would be able, if not to resist the invasion in the first 
instance, at least to compel them to retire. If this was the policy with which 
they acted, it certainly was a policy more than ordinarily shallow. It would 
have been, perhaps, in this, as in every instance of a similar nature, more- 
wise to adopt, a resolution at the outset, and to act upon it with uniformity, 
firmness, and consistency. Supposing France to be successful, did you 
expect to strfite in at the end of the war, and speak to France as you did in 
the case of Russia and the Porte, when you vauntingly said to Russia, You 
shall not keep Oczakow as an indemnity for the expenses of the war } 
What was the consequence, however, when you came forward in this arrogant 
and imperious tone? You were not seconded by the country; you \vere 
condemned, as assuming haughty and unwarrantable pretensions, by every 
impartial man in Europe ; and in the end you were obliged to send a minister 
to Petersburgh to renounce everything that you had said. Had you pursued 
the same conduct in respect to France you would have been reduced to the 
same dilemma. The more tlie aggrandizement of France was to be dreaded 
the stronger motives we had to t3xercise the office of a mediator before the 
war commenced. Shortly afterwards Lord Gower was recalled from Paris ; 
\i circumstance which 1 always lamented, because from thal moment the 
continuance of peace between the countriowS became more doubtful. And this 
bring.s me to the immediate causes of the war. 

“ The immediate causes of the war have generally been reduced to throe : 
first, the way in whicli certain individuals belonging to the Corresponding 
Society in this country were received by the Government of France; 
secondly, the decree of the 19th of November; and, thirdly, the claims 
which were set up again.st the monopoly held by the Dutcli of the navigation 
of the Scheldt. The fii\st appears to me to be so insignificant as not 
to be worthy of a serious answer. In the first place, in order to give it 
shape, in order to make it fit for being put down upon paper, you must begin 
• with, a.ssuming that there was a government in J"' ranee to whom you miglit 
coin])laiii, and from wdiom you iniglit dcniand redress. Rut was there ever 
any complaint made, or any dissatisfaction stated r Respecting the decree 
of the 19th of November, did you ever cojuj)lain of it? Did you ever 
demand that it should be either revoked or explained ? This is a circum- 
stance so intimately connected with the existence of a government in France, 
that I know not hosv to separate them. You refused to recognise tlie 
Government of France, and from that very moment all the means of con- 
tiliation and explanation were at an end. Things were then brought to the 
ultima ratio reyum,; for the moment that you cutoff all means of explana- 
tion, you virtually make a declaration of war. Rut though you arrogantly 
and unwisely rehised to recognise the Government of France, you allowed 
M, Chauvelin to remain here ; and from the pa])ers which })assed between 
him and the King’s Ministers at the time, the French seem to have shown a 
strong disposition to explain that decree. Why then, it will be a.sked, did 
they not explain it ? Because they did not know what explanation would be 
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satisfactory. But it is admitted by all the writers on the law of nations that 
I have read, that an insult, or even an aggression, is not sufficient cause of 
war, till explanation or redress is demanded and refused, and that the party 
who refuses an opportunity of explanation to the other is the aggressor. 
This opportunity, however, was denied to the French; and upon these 
principles England was the aggressor. With respect to the opening of the 
Scheldt, is there any man wlio does not believe, if a negotiat/on had been 
then attempted, that matters might not have been arranged to the mutual 
satisfaction of the parties ? This was even admitted by the House. For 
what was the favourite argument at the time ? ‘ England is the last power 

in Europe upon w'hom the French will make war ; but after devouring the 
rest of Europe, they will swallow you up at last.’ Upon this part of the 
argument I am a good deal relieved by subsequent events. And here 1 am 
sorry to allude to the opinions of a gentleman (Mr. Burke) who is no longer 
a member of this House ; but from the part he took in the politics of the 
country at the time, and the effect vvhicli his eloquence produced; 1 find it 
impossible to speak of the history of the times without saying something on 
the doctrines and sentiments of that able and respectable man. In a most^ 
masterly performance, bo has charmed all the world with the brilliancy of 
his genius, fascinated the country with the powers of his eloquence, and, in 
as far as that cause w^ent to produce this efleet, plunged the country into all 
the calamities consequent upon war. 1 admire the genius of the man, and 1 
admit tlie integrity and usefulness of his long public life ; I cannot, however, 
but lament that his talents, when, in my opinion, they were directed most 
beneficially to the interests of las country, produced very little effect, and 
that when he espoused sentiments different from those which 1 hold to be 
wise and expedient, then his exertions should have been crowned with a 
success that I deplore. Never, certainly, was there a nation more dazzled 
than the people of this country wxre by the brilliancy of this performance of 
Mr. Burke ! Mucli of the lustre of his opponents, as well as of friends, was 
draw'n from the imitation of this dazzling orb ; but it w'as the brilliancy of a 
fatal constellation, which bore terror and desolation in its train; and we arc 
to this day suffering its baneful effects. This able man had no bounds in 
liis opposition to my proposition for recognising the Government of France. 
It was represented us a proposition to petition France for peace, by throwing 
ourselves at her feet ; to surrender our beloved Sovereign's head to the 
block ; in fine, entirely to give up the constitution. And why? Because it 
was to treat with regicides, though the unfortunate event (for such I shall 
always call it) of the death of the King of France had not as yet taken place. 
When the question comes to be re>considered, I am confident that the 
country will not be of tliis opinion. At present, I have even Ministers 
themselves as accessaries to the fact, after it has actually happened. By 
their petition or message to the Directory, have they not acknowledged the 
power of those very men who pride themselves upon the part they took in 

* Vide antCj p. 541), note. 
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promoting that unfortunate event, * and who now celebrate it by an 
anniversary festival ? For what purpose do I mention this, but to show 
that I did not wish to surrender the constitution, which has been handed 
down to us from our ancestors, cemented with their blood ; and that it was 
no part of iny design to bring the head of our beloved Sovereign to the 
block ? 

“ But to return to the opening of the Scheldt. I am not one of those who 
conceive the navigation of the Scheldt to be of no importance at all to HoU 
land ; but in its present circumstances, I think it was of very little importance. 
It may be asked, however, Are you to judge what is and what is not for the 
interest of Holland ? Are not the Dutch much better judges of Avhat is for 
their interest than you arc } Far, far better certainly, is my answer. But 
did the Dutch themselves at the time think it an object worth disputing 
about, or rather did not we drag them reluctantly into the contest ? A 
variety of other argununits were used at the time, I do not wish to recall 
the langtiage of any particular gentleman to the recollection of the House ; 
but as there was one argument adduced against a proposition which 1 had the 
honour to make, 1 have more particular reason to remember it. J was told, 
\hat we ought not to recognise the French republic for fear of disgusting our 
allies. Let us incpiirc, then, who 'were our allies at the time. The States- 
Oeiieral were among the number. Then it was said, tliat even tliose who 
were disaffected to the interest of the Stadtholcler were so aristocratic In 
their sentiments, that tliey would spurn with indignation at French prin- 
ciples, and that an invasion would heal all the internal divisions which 
subsisted in that republic. Notwithstanding these assertions, hovv'cver, 
I have heard, and 1 know it is commonly believed, that Holland was not 
conquered by the arms of France, but by the disaffection of tiio Dutch to 
the cause in which they wore engaged. Our other allies were Austria and 
Prussia. Whether the King of Prussia has acted to this country with 
fidelity and honour, or with falsehood and perfidy ; w'hethor he has 
performed his engagements, or whether he has violated the faith of the 
treaty, we have never been informed by Ministers ; but this 1 will ask, 
whether, after granting him an enormous subsidy, a subsidy which must be 
regarded as most extravagant when compared with the amount of the services 
which he has performed ; whether, if you had thought proper to recognise the 
French republic before you entered into the war, he would have deserted you 
one day sooner, or swallowed up more of the treasure of the country than he has 
done ? With respect to Austria, is there any man who seriously believes that, 
though we had recognised the French republic, we might not iuive availed our- 
selves as much as we can do at this moment, of the service of that power r Even 
if Austria had been disgusted, all that she could have done wo*uld have been 
to make a separate peace, which would have probably been the means of 
restoring general tranquillity, because that must have happened before wo 
♦ The five Directors, Kewbel, Lc Tourneur, liiirevcllierc lAjpeaux, Barrits, 
(Uuiiot, find itil voted fur the execution of l^ouis XVT. 
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engaged in the war. But if this danger would have attended the recognition 
of the French republic before, may not the effect be produced by the late 
negotiation at Basle, in which Austria was not a party ? It was argued, 
that a recognition implied an approbation of everything that had passed. 
But this I denied when the objection was taken, and still persist in denying. 
On the question of, Who was the aggressor ? I contend, that by the law of 
nations, as it is explained by the best writers upon the subjectf we were the 
aggressors, because we refused to give to France an opportunity of redressing 
those grievances of which we complained. 

“ I now come to the period at which we began to take an active part in the 
contest. When our armies first appeared in the field, the enemy were forced 
to retire from the territories w'hich they had occupied ; they were completely 
driven out of the Netherlands, and we were in possession of almost all 
French Flanders. At this period, it was reported that a person of the name 
of Maret made proposals for peace on the part of the French, which were 
not listened to by his Majesty's Ministers. Why, then, I ask, did 3^ou not 
make peace at this prosperous juncture.^ when the enemy were defeated in 
every battle, when they were driven from the frontiers of our allies which 
they had occupied ; when we had made a considerable impression upon 
French Flanders ; when, excepting Savoy, they had not one foot of land 
belonging to our allies, and when they might have been disposeef to purchase 
terms of peace by a considerable sacrifice of territory ^ Why did wc not 
make peace in these circumstances.^ Why, because the system on which 
Ministers liad set out was deserted ; because you no longer confined your 
Auews to the security of your allies, bxit, infatuated with success, you began 
to seek for indemnity. The declining to negotiate at this period, I set down 
as a principal cause of all our succeeding calamities. 

“ I cannot help remarking that there has been a good deal of inconsistency 
in the mode of arguing adopted by those who have been adverse to negotia- 
tion. When the French were successful, I was asked, Wliat ! would you- 
humble the country so far as to beg peace from the enemy, in tlxc moment of 
her victories ? And when tlic allies were successful in their turn, 1 was told 
that wc must not treat at a time when our armies were every wliere trium- 
phant, and when nothing but disgrace and defeat marked the progress of the 
enemy ; that then was the period to avail ourselves of our good fortune, and 
reap the fruits of our victories. It was even at one time thought advisable to 
push our victories so far as to march to Paris. Upon the project of effecting 
a counter-revolution in France, having said so much on former occasions I 
shall not enlarge now. The great defect in the management of the war, 
how'ever, has, in my opinion, been the want of a determinate object for whic) 
you have beeii contending. You have neither carried on war for the purpose 
of restoring monarchy in France, nor with a view to your own advantage. 
While the Emperor in Alsace was taking towns in the name of the King of 
II\ingary, you were taking Valenciennes for the Emperor ; proclaiming the 
constitution of 1791 at Toulon; and taking possession of Martinique for the 
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King of Great Britain. What has been the consequence of this want of 
object ? You have converted France into an armed nation ; you have given 
to her rulers the means of marshalling all the strength of the kingdom against 
you. The royalists in France, also, so little understood your intentions, that 
they did not join you ; and the reason is obvious, that they did not 
know whether you \vere at war for the purpose of re-establishing the ancient 
monarchy of “^France, or for the purpose of aggrandizing yourselves by robbing 
France of her territories. It might then have been imagined that we would 
have endeavoured to conciliate the body of constitutionalists. No such thing. 
We had acted so as to give the impression that we were desirous to show 
our enmity towards that body of men. The unfortunate La Fayette, who 
deserved the praise of being a man of the most uncorrupted nature, who had 
the merit of steering between the two extremes of the parties that agitated 
this country ; this firm, brave, and steady friend of his sovereign — this gallant 
and distinguished gentleman, equally the friend of his king and his country, 
emigrated after the 10th of August. Upon neutral ground he was seized by 
certain robbers in the service of the King of I’russia ; he was kept by that 
monarch for years in prisons and dungeons. It might have been thought, if 
you had been desirous to conciliate this body of men, whose constitution you 
announced at Toulon, that you would at least have made a point of procuring 
the enlargement of this estimable character. It might have been thought 
that, in return for an enormous subsidy, the King* of Prussia could not 
hesitate at the enlargement of one prisoner. But when a motion on tlu? 
subject was made by my right honourable friend (General Fitzpatrick), it was 
said that it was impossible for this Government to interfere. He is delivered 
from the King of Prussia, on his recognition of the French, to the Ihnpcror, 
because he said ho belonged to the allies generally, and by him lie is kept in. 
the same scandalous and inhuman bondage. From this dreadful captivity be 
endeavours to esoa])e — a circumstance not very surprising ; he is taken and 
sent back to his prison, to c.xperience more rigorous treatment. At length 
Madame La Fayette, after enduring a series of most dreadful sufferings 
under the brutal Kobespierre, from whiclx she cscajxod by miracle, flow, on 
the wings of duty and affection, to Ylenna, to solicit the lilmperor for 
permission to give to her liusband the consolation of her attentions in his 
prison. The Fiinpcror granted her request. But on lier arrival at Olmiitz, 
the officer who had the care of M. La Fayette, told her with openness and 
candour, that if she resolved to go down to the dungeon to her husband, she 
must submit to share in all the horrors of his captivity. [A burst of indig- 
nation broke from every part of the House]. This, however, bad no terrors 
for her affectionate heart; she plunged into his dungeon, and there they 
remain together, the living, and yet buried, victims of this inhuman power. 
Nay, this is not all ; she applied for leave to have a female attendant, instead 
of a male, about her person ; this, she said, even the implacable llobespicrre 
had not denied her ; but even this request was brutally refused ! As if it 
were not enough that our Ministers had not interfered for the deliverance of 
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this gentleman, and for fear that it should be misunderstood that they did 
not participate in the measure, M. Alexander Lameth, one of the persons 
who retired from France along with La Fayette, had, after a most cruel 
confinement, come to this country to take the benefit of the Bath waters. 
He had also been confined in the prisons of Prussia ; but his health having 
fallen a sacrifice, the King yielded to the solicitation of his mother, and had 
permitted him to have a certain period of relaxation, and, liaviifg afterwards 
made his separate peace with France, was easily persuaded to give him 
liberty. This gentleman, then, who had so greatly distinguished himself as 
the friend of his king and country, who had only been desirous to establish a 
limited monarchy, and who had fallen a sacrifice in his native land to his 
endeavours to prevent the violence and injustice which have unhappily been 
committed, sought to re-establish his health in this country. Flo had not 
been here a single fortnight, the greatest part of which he spent in his bed, 
before he was ordered to quit the kingdom ; and to every representation of 
the alarming state of liis health, and the impropriety of his beinj^ put on 
board any other than a neutral vessel, very little attention was paid, and he 
was hurried away, at the hazard of his being carried into Calais and conducted^ 
to the guillotine. What could be more injurious to the country tlnin such 
conduct ? Any person who had seen M, Lametli with his bn)ken and 
decayed constitution, would not have conceived that he was in a state 
to be dangerous to flie Government. Good God!” exclaimed Mr. Fox, 

“ M. Lameth an object of terror to the British Government ! An object of 
terror no otherwise than of moral terror, which his sufferings might excite, 
as exhibiting a dreadful example of the justice of wliat arc termed ‘ regular 
governments,’ of the implacable temper of political animosity, and of that 
severe vengeance which jealousy and offended power exercise on tlieir 
unresisting victims I And tliiis this gentleman, who had justly rendered 
himself dear to all who love rational liberty, and to whom the emigrant 
nobility of France owed such obligations, was driven from England. 

‘‘ Thus it appears, that it is not to loyalists of every description that favour 
is to be shown ; it is not to those who take up arms in favour of the limited 
monarchy, which it was the pretended object of the allies and of this country 
in particular to establish, but to those only whose endeavours aim at the 
restoration of the ancient tyranny, who are the friends of the old feudal 
system. They, it seems, are the only royalists whose loyalty is entitled to 
support. With respect to the treatment of General Dumourier, though I do 
not mean to place him exactly in the same point of view as tlic two gentle- 
men I have just mentioned, yet the behaviour of the allies towards him has 
not been less impolitic ; for, certainly, to afford an asylum and offer our 
protection to those men who, disgusted with the party whom they served, 
withdrew their assistance, was the only effectual w^ay to encourage others to 
follow their example. It is said that the legitimate object of Groat Britain 
in tills war was to obtain from France a just ami honourable jicacc, and that 
this was also liie object of the allies. Why, then, was not that object 
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attempted, when the confederacy existed in its full power ? Why were two 
of the powers, Prussia and Spain, sufForod to melt away, and their aid to be 
withdrawn from the general cause without making any overtures for such a 
peace ? You may say it was not your fault, that you could not foresee their 
secession; le,t me, however, observe, that when statesmen take upon them- 
selves to form alliances with other powers, they should know something of 
the characters of the princes with whom they make such alliances, and how 
far it is probable they will keep to the letter of their engagements. As to the 
King of Prussia, there was every reason to suppose, long before the event took 
place, that he would make peace with France ; that it was his interest so to 
do : and with respect to Spain, it was apparent to the most short-sighted 
statesman that her ministers could not protract the conclusion of a peace with 
the victorious republic, without endangering the existence of the Spanish 
monarchy itself. It was, therefore, an incumbent duty on Ministers to have 
foreseen the probable consequences of their alliances ; if they had possessed 
any of that necessary foresight they would, during the last session of Parlia- 
ment, liave used their endeavours to have procured a peace, while the 
confederacy was acting in concert, and not have wailed till it was dissolved. 

It is alleged that the form of government in France was not such as to 
enable Ministers to treat for peace upon any sure foundation. I, however, 
am one of tliose who think that the Government, so far as respected external 
relations, was of no consequence to the contracting })arties. If an absolute 
government is, as it is thought to be, the best to ent(‘r into engagements 
with, surely no one will deny but France was an absolute government 
during the tyranny of Ilobespierre, as well as during the reign of (he prior 
and succeeding factions. The acts of those factions were never afterwards 
revised, wdth respect to external relations. But, you say, you must wait till 
there is a regular constitution established. Is that the most proper time to 
retrieve your losses by negotiation, when they have settled themselves in a 
permanent government, ascertained the limits and boundaries of their con- 
quests, made the whole subject to their general laws, and communicated to 
what was your territory every inherent quality of their own departments r 
We were told, several years ago, that the Frcncli were reduccnl to such 
extremity that they could not possibly find resources to enable them to 
continue the contest much longer ; and only last session it was asserted, 
with the utmost degree of confidence, that they were not upon the verge but 
in the actual gulf of bankruptcy, that they were in the last agony. A 
twelvemonth has now elapsed since they liave been in that agony ; and really 
it is the first time I ever heard of any set of pcoyde continuing so long 
in such a situation. I certainly must admit that, last year, wliile France was 
labouring under this agony, tlie Emperor, with the assistance of this country, 
was enabled to regain part of his dominions which had bca-n wrested from 
him, and this was looked upon as an accomplishment of tiie prediction, that 
the French were reduced to the last extremity, and that they Avere not jn a 
capacity ever to recover themselves. It might naturally have been exj)eeted 
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that death would have been the consequence of this agony; but was that 
the case ? Far from it. The events of the last three weeks have been of a 
nature suflBcient to prove that their agonizing struggles may in the end 
destroy their enemies, and draw them into that gulf of ruin in which they 
had flattered themselves the French 'would have been irrevocably buried. 

“ The state of the French finances has been another argument to prove 
their inability to continue the war. God forbid, that the finllnces of this 
country should ever be so involved ! But the French have now got over the 
worst consequences resulting from the state of their finances. France has 
been placed in that situation wherein it has been necessary to call forth all 
the property of the country, in order to maintain the quarrel. Without 
recurring to the mode of argument which was made use of yesterday, with 
respect to the new mode of taxing capital, I hope, if ever we should bo in 
the situation of the French, that we shall not hesitate to expend the whole 
capital of the country, rather than have a constitution imposed upon us by 
a foreign enemy. I had rather that all should be taken away by the 
calamities of the present war ; 1 had rather that wc should bo forced to 
submit to one, two, throe, or four requisitions of all the adults in the 
kingdom ; all this I would rather submit to, than that the country should^ 
experience the misery of absolute servitude. You have redi^ced France to 
the situation of absolute bankruptcy ; but that baiikru)>tcy is past, and now 
they have the whole resources of the country to bring forth against you. 
It is now twelve months since we conceived them in such a state of 
bankruptcy as to be incapable of resistance. It was the boast of Austria, 
that she had recovered her losses ; but we see the campaign open this year 
with such gigantic efforts on the part of the French, as to leave no room to 
hope that we can ever be able to resist them. 

“ At the commencement of the present session, his Majesty, in his speech 
from the throne, intimated a disposition to negotiate, and had more fully 
manifested that disposition in his message of the 8th of December. Why 
did not Ministers make the attempt at thiit time, which was peculiarly 
favourable for such a measure, as the campaign could not well be opened for 
some montlis } Instead of this, we find that the first step taken was on the 
8th of March, three months after the communication of the earnest desire 
for peace contained in the King’s message, and four months after the same 
sentiments had been avowed in his speech from the throne. This delay has 
not been occasioned by a wish to consult with our allies and obtain their 
concurrence, for it does not appear that they either sanctioned or disapproved 
it. An allusion was made to them in Mr. Wickham’s letter ; but in order 
to justify the delay, the application should have been made in the name of 
them all, and some specific terms should have been offered. This was not 
the case. Mr. Wickham’s letter was such as might have been agreed upon 
in a quarter of an hour, instead of three months. But this letter, after all, 
expressed nothing more than was contained in the King’s speech, and 
cannot be produced as a new proof of the desire of Ministers for peace. 
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“ It has been said in this House, and his Majesty’s Ministers have 
particularly supported the opinion, that the contagion of French principles 
is highly dangerous to this country. Those principles, and their supporters 
in France, have been treated in this House with every mark of insult and 
contempt, with every exi)rossion of disgrace and detestation. The first 
thing Ministers should have done was to remove the unfavourable im- 
pression, the hostile disposition, which their language and conduct must 
have created ; and the first step towards accomplishing this w'as a full and 
unequivocal recognition of the French republic. Towards the conclusion of 
the American war, some gentlemen in this House thought an acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of America should be made the price of peace. 
I always thought otherwise, and that it ought to be made freely and 
gratuitously. But, wdiether I was right or not, the present is a question 
materially different. We have no claim on France like that which we had 
on America, and therefore the less would have been the sacrifice in 
recognising the republic. But so far from doing this, Mr, Wickham’s note 
does not even hint at U)e terms that would be acceptable. This reserve 
may in some cases be prudent and wise. In the present case, 1 see neither 
^irudcnce nor wisdom. Instead of citlier recognition or offers, you tell the 
Directory that your Minister is not empow’ered even to negotiate. To argue 
this point fairly, 1 must put myself in the situation of tlie enemy ; and here 
I must ask, What could 1 think of such a communication from Ministers, 
wdio for several years have traduced the principles and governments in 
France, and reviled all the ruling men in that country — from Ministers who 
delayed that comniunicatioii for three months ? I could not believe tlic 
sincerity of their offers, 

“ It is not regular to mention what has passed in former debates ; but if 
I may be permitted to allude to the arguments advanced a few evenings ago 
upon the subject of the King of Sardinia's subsidy, we shall find a full 
-^^illustration of the Minister's motives in making the pretended offers of peace 
through Mr. Wickham. On that occasion, it was said, that it was by no 
means certain that the overtures of his Sardinian Majesty were made with 
the view of obtaining peace. It was most probable, that tlicy were made in 
consequence of the pressure of circumstances, and that all Jiis oliject was 
to know whal; were the conditions on which the French would consent to a 
pacification ; for he had no real intention of putting an end to the war. I 
cannot conceive more happy expressions to explain the view's of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, in making overtures through Mr, Wickham. They were no doubt 
actuated by the same motives that guided his Sardinian Majesty ; and the 
French might well suppose that their pretended offers were produced by the 
pressure of circumstances, and made with the view rather of protracting 
than concluding the war. The pretence set up by the French, that they 
could not give up any territories which had been consolidated with the 
republic, is, indeed, a matter of regret; but it is a circumstance that doubjes 
my indignation against those Ministers who have brought us into this 
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lamentable situation, who have defen*et3 any proposition for peace till a 
period when the difHculties are such that there is no prospect of obtaining it 
on safe and honourable terms. I see great triumph on the other side of the 
House, and I do not wonder at it. Their object was to delay overtures of 
peace till they could not be accepted, and they have succeeded. This may 
be a manoeuvre in war, but it is not an act of which a Minis\^er, sincerely 
desirous of peace, ought to boast. That it was such a matformvro, I am 
convinced, by the eagerness and exultation with which the corresjiondencc 
has been published. Is there no better means of making the Government 
of France believe the sincerity of your wishes for peace ? Why is it not 
considered how other treaties have been made ? Why not make your 
disposition for peace known by various other channels than an open 
negotiation ? And, above all, why not recognise the republic, and re- 
nounce any design against Jt on account of the principles on which it was 
founded? AVhen that great man, the late Lord Chatham, was consulted 
respecting the best mode of terminating the unfortunate dispute with 
America, did he send to know what were the terms demanded bj* the 
Americans } No : his opinion was, that nothing would effect a complete 
conciliation "but a cornjdete change in his Majesty’s councils.” [A laugh on^ 
the Treasury bench.] “ Gentlemen may laugh, but I do not understand how 
the calamities of the people, brought on by the present councils of his 
Majesty, can be a subject of merriment. To remove those calamities, a total 
change, not only in the councils of his Majesty, but in his counsellors, is 
absolutely necessary ; for to suppose, after their recent conduct, that they 
will abandon those principles of action which have brought on us so many 
misfortunes, is absurd. Tliey have not in any way manifested sucli a change. 
The Administration which conducted the American war was found unfit to 
settle the peace ; and yet I^ord North, of whom as a private man I never can 
speak but with respect and esteem, had a most conciliating disposition, and 
never was considered to be personally anxious to establish our dominion 
over America, neither had he spoken with so much acrimony of our enemies 
as has lately been the case. He might have treated with more advantage 
than our present Ministers, and yet it was found necessary that he should 
resign. 

“ The change of feeling towards the French must have been very sudden 
in the riglit honourable gentleman ; for at the time he was making pacific 
professions, he was sending an expedition to the coast of France, which, if it 
had succeeded, would have compelled him to declare Louis the Eighteenth 
king. Had the Island of Normoutier been taken in the name of Louis the 
Eighteenth, in whose name it was summoned by a British officer, how could 
Ministers have recognised the republic It appears, then, that their 
conversion is very sudden ; and sudden conversions are most suspicious. 
It is but too manifest, that they never were sincerely desirous of negotiating 
a peace with the French republic. They might, indeed, draw up a paper 
with the ingenuity of special pleaders, that might serve as a declaration in a 
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court of law, but which, from its ambi*juous mode of expression, could not 
satisfy a more liberal judpjment of the sincerity of their wishes for peace. I 
do not wish to visit the sins of the father upon the son ; I do not wish that 
the descendants of the house of Bourbon should be treated in the manner in 
M-hich the unfortunate lious^o of Stuart was treated ; but if your specific 
offers were sincere, you should have disowned Louis the Eighteenth as King 
of France. should have recalled Lord Macartney, who was sent as 

ambassador to hitn, and avowed that you made war on France as a republic, 
and consequently that you recognised it as su’ch. It would have been a 
becoming act of justice in you to have declared this to Louis the Eighteenth ; 
and it would have been an act of prudence to yourselves, with a view of 
convincing the Directory of the sincerity of the change in your sentiments ; 
it ^vould have freed the unfortunate emigrants from all further suspense 
respecting their fate-, and would have convinced the French Governineut of 
your actual solicitude for peace. 

“ And here I must beg pardon of fUc House, for entering into a short 
digicssion on the double dealing that bus been used towards tlu.* unfortunate 
emigrants from France, and observe, that it is a most consoling circumstance 
me that not one of tlicnn owes the smallest atom of his misfortunes to 
anything I ever did or said. It was natural that those unhappy men, when 
tliey heard tVat the estates of Englislunen were inscicure, unless the estates 
of the emigrants wore restored ; when they heard tliat \vc could not make 
peace with the republicans without laying the head of our sovereign on the 
block; when they heard that Great Britain was fighting fur her very existence, 
it W'as natural for tlumi to say, we may safely risk oiirscdves in the same bark 
that carries C.^u’sar ; wc may venture our fortunes along with that of the 
British cm})Ire. Witli these opinions, wddeh they imbil)(Mi from speeches 
delivered in this House, the royalists had been drawn from all parts of France, 
fully persuaded that they would be cordially received liere. But how^ have 
tliey been duped witli ambiguous declarations, made purposely to deceive 
theip into an idea that t])ey w^ere to fight for the restoration of the French 
monarchy, and of their own property ; wlien, iu fact, they were only set on 
to fight for the fluctuating views of Ministers, who never regarded their 
personal welfare, or the cause they wished to support, as an object of real 
impox'tance ! In this mariner many of the emigrants have been seduced to 
their ruin, and it would be but an act of justice to tell them wc are not now 
fighting for the restoration of the French monarchy, we arc not now fighting 
for the restoration of your property — our only object now is, to regain the 
territories \ye have lost — we are fighting only about the conditions of peace. 
The question now is, whether Ministers have really changed their sentiments 
respecting the origin and objects of the war. If they have, they should 
prove it by some unequivocal act or declaration. If they have not, as I suspect 
is the ease, then this House should entreat his Majesty to change his councils. 

I know it will be said, * What ! you have been speaking three hours, and all 
for the purpose of procuring a change of Ministers, because such a change 
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might be advantagcoii.s to yourself.’ To this I can onl)' answer, that I never 
will take a part in the Government, till the principles upon which the? present 
war has been made, till the principles upon which our domestic politics have 
been conducted during its continuance, have been completely renounced and 
abandoned : for it is to them that we must trace the source of all the evils 
with which we are now afflicted. No minister who commenctid and carried 
on a war, ever made an advantageous jieace ; but if the pref»ent Ministers 
expect to prove an exception to this rule, they should show that they arc 
seriously convinced of their past errors ; they should renounce the principles 
on which they have acted before they can hope to put an end, uith safety 
and honour, to a wav which they liavc conducted wuth so much rancour and 
with so little success. It has been said, let us persevere a little longer, and 
we shall ultimately succeed ; mandats are as much depreciated now as 
assignats w^cro formerly; h'raneo cannot, therefore, continue the contest long. 
In answer to thisS I w ill only say, look at the effects of the w^ar upon ourselves, 
and consider well how lopg w'c shall be enabled to carry it on. „ Betw^oen 
fifty and sixty tliousavul men have already been sent to tlie West Indies; the 
mortality has been great among them, and the fulvantagcs comparatively 
trifling, for if we have taken Martini(pie, St. Vincent's and Grenada are lai(^ 
waste. The Dutch ]>ossessions, it is supposed, will form our chief indemnity 
at the peace. I will say little as to the hiirness of taking these from a 
nation, to preserve the territory of wdiicli we profc'ssedly w’cnt to w^ar. I am 
told, Ministers do not now' w’lsh the Stadtholder to be restored ; but I w'ill 
only n'nunk, t])rit onr extensive colonics in dilJerent (juartors are already a 
groat incumbrance to us in time of war : they exbaust onr strength, and if 
our mavilimc' force shall ever be equally op])osed by a lioslile power, their 
|>os.session Vvill be veiy precarious. 

“ We have, 8ir, cunii)lot(:‘ly failed in all the objects for wdiieh the wair w'as 
commenced. Holland is lost, the King of France exiled, and the aggrandi/e- 
ment and powder of tlie Frencli repuhlic is mojc alarming than ever. Of our 
allies, the King of Prussia, who was llio first to treat, w ith the Frencli^.has 
sustained the least injury ; the King of >Sj)ain lias been forced to make peace 
in order to save liis dominions ; and the King of Sardinia i.s now in the same 
predicament, compelled, foj* his own safety, to accept such terms as the 
Directory may choose to grant. The fate of this monarch, whose good faith 
WTis so loudly extolled in a late debate, who w'as termed the very pattern of 
fidelity, most forcibly and unequivocally dtunonstrates that in proportion as 
every ally of this country, in the present contest, has been a pattern of 
fidelity, he lias also been an example of misfortune. Tlic Ihnpress of Ilussia 
has indeed suffered nothing. It is impossible not to sec that her only object 
in the alliance wuis to plunder Poland, in which she has been collaterally 
supported by Fnglaiid. ’J his is a mortal blow" to another profcs.sed object of 
the war — the balance of power. Will any nnui lielieve that the avowed object 
of the partition, the destruction of Jacobinism in Poland, was the real cause 
of dividing that unfortunate country ? And will any man contend that 
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.England and France united, miglit not have prevented that transaction, and 
by that means i)rcserved the balance of power in Europe ? But Poland was 
abandoned to its fate, suffered to be sacrificed, annihilated, destroyed, for Pne 
sake of those absurd and vicious principlcvS which govern the ]X)Ucy ol’ 
Ministers, and which have involved us in the present war. Tliese principles 
must now be’ deserted. If the country is to be saved, we must retrace ouv 
steps ; that iA the only course whicli presents any hope of an efleetual cure 
for the evil. All other remedies are mere palliatives, which must rather 
prove mischievous than useful. What I recommend, llierefore, is a complete 
change of system. Mr. Fox concluded a speech whicli lasted noarl}^ four 
hours by moving, 

“ That an humble address be presented to liis Majesty, most liumbly 
to offer to liis royal consideration that judgment which his faithful (k^mmons 
have formed, and now deem it tlieir duty to declare, concerning the conduct 
of hi.s Ministers in the commencement and during the jirogross of the present 
unfortun.atc wav. As long as it was ])ossjble for us to doubt from what 
source the national distresses liad arisen, we have, in times ofdiffieulty and peril, 
tlionglit ourselves bound to strengthen liis Majesty's Government, for the 
|)rotection of liis subject.s, liy our con/idenee and support : luit onr duties, as 
his Majesty’s counsellors, and as the representatives of his peo])lo, will no 
longer permtl us to dissernlile our deliberate and determined opinion, that tlie 
distress, difTieulty, and peril, to which this country is now sul>j(?cled, have 
arisen from the misconduct of tlie King's MinistervS ; and are likidy to subsist, 
and to increase, as long as the same prima'ples which have liitherfo guided 
these Ministers, shall continue to prevail in the counsels of Great Jh’italn. 

“ It is painful to us to remind his Majesty of situation of Ids dominions 
at the bogi lining of this war, and of the high degree of prosperity to which 
the skill and industry of his subjects had, under the safeguard of a fri'c 
constitution, raised the British empire, since it can only fill his mind witli (lie 
melancholy recollection of pro.spcrity abused, and of opportunities of securing 
per'jaancnt advantages wantonly rejected. Nor shall we presume to wound 
his Majesty's benevolence by dwelling on the fortunate consequences which 
might have arisen from the niediati(m of Great Biifain ))('tw(^en the jiowor.s 
then at war, wldch might liavo ensured the permanence of our prosjienty, 
while it prosorved all Euro]je from the calamities wliich it has since endured ; 
a mediation which this kingdom was so well fitted to carry on with vigour 
and dignity by its power, its character, and the nature of its government, 
happily removed at an equal distance from the contending extremes of 
licentiousness and tyranny. 

“ From this neutral and imjiartial system of policy. Ids Majesty's Ministers 
were induced to depart, b)' certain mea.sures of the i^Veneh. Ciovernment, oi 
which they complained as injurious and hostile to this country. With what 
justice these CQ|nj)hiints were made, we are not now called u])on to determine, 
since it cannot be pretended that the measures of Franco were of such a 
nature as to preclude the jios.sibilily of adjustment l>y negotiation ; and it'd * 
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impossible to den}^ that the power whicli shuts up the channel of accommo- 
dation must ever bo the real aggressor in war. To reject negotiation is to 
determine on hostilities ; and whatever may have been the nature of the 
])oints in question between ns and France, we cannot hut pronounce the 
refusal of such an authorized communication with that country, as might 
have amicably terminated the dispute, to be the true and immediate cause of 
the rupture which followed, nor can we forbear to remark, that^he pretences 
under which his Majesty’s Ministers then haughtily refused such authorized 
communication, have been sufficiently exposed by their own conduct, in since 
submitting to a similar intercourse with the same government. 

“ The misguided policy, which thus rendered the war inevitai)le, appears 
to have actuated tlie Ministers in their determination to continue it at all 
hazards. At the same time we cannot hut observe that the obstinacy with 
whicli they have adhered to their desperate system is not more remarkable tlian 
their versatility in Ihe pretexts upon which they have justified it. At one 
period tlie strcngtli, at another the weakness, of the enemy, have been urged 
motives for coutiuniiig Ihe war : the suceesses as well as defeats of the 
allies liavc contributed only to prolong the contest ; and hoyie and despair 
have equally served to involve us still deeper in llic horrors of war, and t?' 
entail upon us an endh'ss (rain of calamities. 

‘‘ After the original, professed, ohjeets liad heem obtained, liy ihe expulsion 
of the French armies from the tm’rltories of Holland and the Austrian 
Xc'therlands. we find his Majesty's .Ministers infiuenced either by arrogance 
or by infatuated ambition and vain hope of comjucsfs, winch, if rerdized, 
could never compensate' to the nation for the blood and treasure by wliich 
they must he obtained : rejecting, unheard, the overtures made by the 
exoeiitivf’ conncil of ]''rance, at a [>eriod when the circumstances wore so 
emin('utly favourable to lus Majesty and his a]li(‘s. tliat there is every reason 
to suppose that a negotiation, commenced at sufdi a juncture, must have 
terminated in an honourable and advantageous peace. 'I’o tlu' prospects 
arising from such an opportunity they ]U’(:ferrcd a blind and obstiiiatc*'pcr- 
severance in a. Mar M'hicli could scarce have any remaining object hut the 
unjustifiable purpose (fi* imposing upon Franco a government disapproved of 
by tlio inhabitants of that country. And such m'hs tlie infatuation of those 
Ministers, that, far from being aide to frame a. M’isc and comprehensive 
system of jiolicy, they even rejected the few' advantages that belonged to 
their own unfortunate sidu'me. The general existence of a design to inter- 
pose in the internal government of France M’as too manifest not to rouse into 
active hostility the national zeal of that people ; hut tlieir particular projects 
were too equivocal to attract the confidence, or procure the co-operation, of 
those Frenchmen who rvere disaflected to the then government of their 
country. The nature of these plans was too clear not to provoke formidable 
enemies, but their extent was too ambiguous to conciliate useful friends. 

We beg leave furUicr to represent to your Majesty that, at subsequent 
jd'riods, your Ministers have suffered the most fiivourablc opportunities to 
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escape of obtaining an honourable and advantageous }»ucificati()n : they did 
not avail themselves, as it was their duty to have done, of liie unbroken 
strength of the great confederacy which had been formed against France, for 
the purpose of giving effect to overtures for negotiation : they saw the 
secession of several powerful states from that confederacy ; they siiflered it 
to dissolve without an effort for the attainment of a general pacification : 
they loaded jheir couiitiy with the odium of having engaged with the most 
questionable views, without availing themselves of that combination for 
procuring favourable conditions of p('acc. That, from this fatal neglect, the 
progress of liostiiities has only served to establish tlie evils which miglit 
certainly have been avoided by negotiation, but which are now confinmui by 
the events of the war. We have felt that tlie unjustiflaide and in)practical)!e 
attempts to establish royalty in France, by force, has only prov ed latal to its 
unfortunate supporters. We have seen, with regret, tlie sulijugation of 
Holland an<l the aggrandizcnuuit of tlie h'rcnch repuldic ; and. we have 
to lament the alteration in the state of FiUrope, not only ifom the successes 
of the Freneh, but from the formidable acip.dsition of some of the allied 
]>owcrs on the side of Poland ; acquisitions alarming from their magnitude, 
but still moiG so from the manner in w'hicli they have been made : so fatally 
^las this war operated to destroy, in C’very part of Ihn-o|)e, that balance ol' 
power for t,\Le sujiport of which it was undertake!!!, and to e.^ieml those evils 
which it was its prolcssed object (o avert. 

“Most cordially, therefore, did we as.^ure ills Majesf), that liis falthfui 
Commons lieard with the sincerest satisfaction, his .Majesty's most gracion.^ 
message of tlio 8t)i of December, vvliereio his Majesty ae<[’riints tluun tliat 
the crisi.s, whicli was depending at the (amimenceiueiu of liie pretstmt session, 
liad led to such, an order of things as would imlvKa' iiis Majesty to tvu'et any 
disposition to negotiation on tliC part of the eiu'ni) , with an eann.'st desire to 
give it the fullest and speediest effect, and io conc*liulo a geneiai treaty oi 
peace whenever it could be effected on just and suitabhi term.-, for hlm>eil 
*'an(J his idlies, 'I'hat from this gracious cominunication they wena* led to 
liopc for <i speedy termination to tliis most disastrous contest; l>ut that, wiiii 
surprise and sorrow, they have now reason to aojirciiciul (hat ifuc'e 
were suffered to elapse before any stojis wero le.k'.'ti towards a iiegotiatirei. oi* 
any overtures made by his Majesty's servants. 

“ With equal surjnise and concern they have observed, when a fair and 
open conduct was so peculiarly incumbent on liis Majesty’s ;Minj>ders, eon-. 
suleriug the prejudices and .suspicions which iluir previous eoiuluct must 
have excited in the minds of the Frencii, tiiat, irivstead of acting in that ripen 
and manly manner which became the wisdmn, the { haracter, and dignity of 
the British nation, they adopted a mode of proceeding cidculated rather to 
excite suspicion than to inspire confidence in the errerny. Fvery expressirm 
which might be construed into an acknowledgment of tlie French repuldb*, 
or even an alfusion to its forms, was sludlousiy aA\>id('d ; and the Minisn 
through whom this overture was made, was, in a most unjueccdfnted nianin r 
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instructed to declare that he had no authority to eiiicr into any negotiation or 
discussion relative to the objects of the proposed treaty, 

“ That it is Avith pain we reflect that the alacrity of his Majesty's Ministers 
in apparently breaking off this negotiation, as well as the strange and unusual 
manner in which it was aunounced to the ministers of the various powers of 
Euroj)e, afl'ords a very unfavourable comment on tl^r reluctance in entering 
upon it, and is calculated to make the most injurious impressijjn respecting 
their sincerity, on the people of France. 

“ On a review of so many instances of gross and flagrant misconduct, 
proceeding from the same pernicious principles, and directed with incorrigible 
obstinacy to the same mischievous ends, wc deem ourselves bound in duty 
to his Majesty and to our constituents, to declare that wc sec no rational hope 
of redeeming the affairs of the kingdom, but by the adoption of a system 
radically and fundamentally different from that which has produced our 
present calamities. 

“ Until his Majesty’s Ministers shall, from a real conviction of past errors, 
appear inclined to regulate their conduct upon such a system, wo can neither 
give any credit to the sincerity of their professions of a wish for peace, nor 
repose any confidence in their capacity for conducting a negotiation to 
prosperous issue. Odious as tliey are to an enemy, who must still believe 
them secretly to cherish those unprincipled and clximerical prOjj:ects, which 
they have been compelled in public to disavow, contemptible in the eyes of 
all Europe, from the display of insincerity and incaj)cicity which lias marked 
their conduct, our only hopes rest on his Majcsty'.s royal wisdom and 
uncpiestioned affection for Ixis people, that he will be graciously pleased to 
ndo])t maxims of jiolicy more suited to the circumstances of tlie tiin('s than 
tliosc by which his Ministers appear to have been governed, and to direct his 
servants to take measures ^^llich, by dilieiing cssenlially, as well in their 
tendency as in the principle upon which they are founded, from those which 
have hitlierto marked their conduct, may give this country some reasonable 
lio|)e, at no very distant period, of the establishment of a peace, suitable^. 
the interests of Great Ihitain, and likely to preserve the tranquillity of 
Muro])c.’' 

Mr. Pitt answered Mr. Fox at great length: and after a short reply from 
Mr. Fox, the House divided. Yeas, 42 ; Noes, 21G. The motion for an 
address was therefore lost. 


King’s Message UEsrKCTTNci the KrcTuiiE of 'iiie Negotiation 
F oil Peace with France. 

In the autumn of the year 1790, the successes of the Arcluluke Charles 
over Jourdan, appeared to tlic British Government to alford a favourable 
opportunity for renewing^ their attempts to effect a peace with France. Lord 
Grenville, therefore, on tlie Otli of Soptemher, 1790, forwarded a note, 
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through Comte cle Wedcl Jarlsberg, the Danish Minister at the Court of 
London, to M. Koenernann, the Danish Minister at Paris, ex pressing the 
desire of his Britannic Majesty to conclude a peace on just and honourable 
terms, and his willingness to omit nothing which might contribute to this 
object; and stating, that with this view he had thought proper to avail 
Jiimsclf of the confident|||l iiitervention of the ministers of a neutral power 
to demand o|‘ tlic Executive Directory passports for a person of confidence 
Avhoin his Majesty would send to Paris witli a commission to disemss, with 
the Government there, all the most proper means to produce so desirable an 
end. In reply to this communication, tlic h'xecutive Directory ordered 
M. Delacroix, the Minister for Foreign Allairs, to express liimself to M. 
Koenernann, verbally to tliis effect, “ That the hixecutivc Diroij^tory of tlie 
French republic would not, for the future, receive or answer any confi- 
dential overtures or jnipers, transmitted through any intermediate channel, 
from the enemies of the republic; but tluit if they would send persons fur- 
nished with full powers and official papers, these might, upon the frontiers, 
demand the passports necessary for pr(K:eeding to Paris.” Fpon this. Lord 
Grenville addrc.ssed a note to M. Delacroix, declaring that as soon as the 
Executive Directory transmitted the necessary jnissports, of whicli he tlicn 
V-nowod the demand, Ids Britannic Majesty would send a penson to Paris 
furnished ^yj(h full power, and official instructions to negollato with the 
hLxecutivc Directory on the means of terminating the war by a just and 
honourable ])caco, calculated to restore g(ineial tran(]uillity to I'lurojje. M. 
Delacroix was then cliavged by the Directory to transmit to Lord Grenvilles 
the necessary [lassports for a mini.stcr |)lenipo[eutIary to tieat for peace ; and 
Lord Malmesbury was sent to Baris in that capacity, in October, ITOG. 

In a short memorial presented by Lord Malmesbury, at bis first interview 
witli M. Delacroix, on the 21lh of October, his lordship ado])ted the j)VLn- 
ciple of a restitution of conquests, as the general basis of a negotiation for 
peace : Great Britain offered to make compensation to h’raiicc, by [»ropor- 
•tionablc restitutions, for those tcrritorie.s wliicli she might now b(; called 
upon to yield uj) to the allies. This proposition on the part of Great Britain 
was liberal, as, during the war, slie liad talteii from France colonics of great 
Vtilue and importance; while, on the otlier luoid, J'rance liad made no 
capture of any of the posse.ssious of Great Britain. 

To this overture, the Executive Directory replied that, if iiOid Alal:ue;.t)iuy 
would have agreed to treat separately, as lie was formerly aiithorizeil hy tbe 
terms of his credentials, the negotiations might have been considerably 
abridged; that the ncces.sity of balancing with the interests of the tno 
powers those of the allies of Great Britain multiplied the combinations, 
increased the difficulties, tended to the formation of a congress, tiic forms of 
which, it was known, were always tardy, and required the accession of 
powcis which hitherto had sliown no desire of accommodation, and had not 
given to Lord Malmesbury liimscif, according to his own declaration, any 
power to stipulate for them. Nevertheless, the Executive Directory declared 
that, animated with an ardent desire of putting stop to ilie :-roviigc of uar. 
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and to prove that they would not reject any moans of reconciliation, as soon 
as Lord Malmesbury should exhibit to the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
sufficient powers, from the allies of Great Britain, for stipulating for their 
respective interests, accompanied by a promise on their parts to subscribe 
to whatever should be concluded in their names, they would hasten to give 
an answer to the specific pro})ositions which shoU;|| be submitted to them, 
and that the difficulties should be removed, as far as might ^be consistent 
with the safety and dignity of the French republic. Lord Malmesbury then 
said that, the British Court had expressly enjoined him to listen to no pro- 
posal tending to separate the interests of Great Britain from those of its 
allies, and demanded a frank and precise explanation of the intentions of the 
Directory m to the proposed principle of negotiation. In answer, the British 
Minister wks called upon “ to point out, without the smallest delay, and 
expressly, the objects of reciprocal compensation ” which he intended to 
propose. Lord Malmesbury objected to designate the objects of reciprocal 
compensation before the general acceptation of the principle of proportion- 
able restitution, or the proposal, on the part of the Directory, of some other 
principle which might equally serve as the basis of a negotiation. After 
some delay, M. Delacroix said he had already, in his communications 'vitli 
Lord Malmesbury, acknowledged the principle of compensation ; but thax 
in order to remove every pretext, for further discussion on that ^>oint, he, in 
the name of tlic Executive Directory, now made a formal and ])osilive decla- 
ration of such acknowledgment; and he again invited Lord Malmesbury to 
designate without delay, and expressly, the objects of’ reciprocal compensa- 
tion which he had to propose. Tim ])ieliminary principle being at length 
agreed upon. Lord Malmesbury made a specific slalement of (he proposals ol' 
the British Court. But these did not meet the views of the Directory; and 
M. Delacroix was ordered to state that Ibey would listen to no })roposa]s 
contrary to the constitution, the laws, and the treaties which hound tlie 
republic. Notice was, at the same time, given to I.ord Malmesbury to 
depart from Paris within cight-and-forty hours, with all the ]Teisoiis 
had accompanied and followed him. and to quit, as expeditiously as possible, 
the territories of the republic. 

Decemher 30. On the 2r)th of Deceinher, ]\Ir. Secretary Duiidas presented 
a message from bis Majesty, acquainting the House with the rupture of the 
negotiation for peace with France. On the following day, Mr. Pitt, after 
entering into an elaborate defence of the conduct of his Majesty's Ministers 
during the progress of the negotiation, moved, “ Tlint an humble address be 
presented to his Majesty, to return his Majesty the thanks of this House for 
his most gracious message ; and for having been pleased to lay before the 
House the papci’s which have been exchanged in the course of the laU; 
discussion, and the account transmitted to his Majesty of its final result: — 
to assure his Majesty, that w'c cannot but deeply participate in the concern 

* Sc(‘ Official ( 'oirespoudcricc, i)iibli.shod by the British ( fo von mien t, relative to the 
iiejjotiatioM lor peaeo tin- Trench Ue]mblic and Great JJritaLii, I>el>rctt’s 
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which his Majesty (from his constant regard to the interest of his subjects) 
naturally feels in the disappointment of his earnest endeavours to effect the 
restoration of peace, and in the abrupt determination, on the part of the 
French Government, of the negotiation in which his Majesty was engaged : 
but that it affords us the greatest consolation, and the utmost incitement to 
our zeal and perseveranqij, to observe the almndant proofs that his Majesty's 
conduct hasr»been guided by a sincere desire to effect the restoration of 
general peace, and to provide for the permanent interests of his kingdoms, 
and for the general security of P'uroj)e ; while his enemies have advanced 
pretensions, at once inconsistent with those objects, unsupported even on the 
grounds on which they were professed to rest, and rt'pu'piant both to tlio 
system established by repeated treaties, and to the princi]>les and practice 
which have hitherto regulated the intercourse of independent nations : — 
that, in this situation, persuaded that the present continuance of the cala- 
mities of Nvar can be imputed only to the unjust and oxorhiUiiit views of his 
Majesty’s enemies, and looking forward, with anxiet}^ to the moment wlicii 
they may be disposed to act on different princijdes, we feel it incumbent on 
us to afford his Majesty the most firm and zoalo\is su})port in siicb measures 
as may bo most likely to bring this great contest to a safe and bononra!)le 
Ssue ; and w*c place the fullest reliance, under the protection of Jh*ovi(lenc(*, 
on bis Majesty's vigilant concern for the iuteiests of his subjects, on the 
tried valour of his forces by sea and land, and on tfje zeal, ])ublic spirit, and 
resources of these kingdoms, which can never be called forth under circum- 
stances more important to tlieir permanent welfare, and to tlio general 
security and intcrcjsts of Europe.” — Mr. Elrskiiu‘ eommtmced a most e.loquent 
reply to the C'hanccllor of the; Elxchequer, but was suddenly obliged to sit 
down, in corivsequence of indispo.sitiori. Upon this 

Mr. Fox rose and said : — »Sorry, indeed, am 1 on account of my honour- 
able and learned friend, whose indisposition has suddenly com])elled him to 
sit^lown; sorry for the sake of the House, w'hosc infornuition, from the 
train of argument which lie had adopted, has been thus unjdeasantly inter- 
rupted ; and sorry for the cau.se of peace and (jrcat Britain, w liicli Ministers, 
by their imprudent counsels and infatuated j)oliey, seem determined to push 
to the last verge of ruin, tliat 1 tim thus unexpectedly called upon to address 
the blouse on the present occasion. .1 feci it, howx'vcr, incumbent on me to 
step forward, knowing tliat my oj)ini()n on the subject entirely coincides 
with that of rny honourable and learned friend w'ho has just sat down, but 
lamenting, that in consequence of his indisposition, the argunuuit on this 
momentous question must considerably suffer from the want of that ability 
with which it >vould luive hoen enforced by sujaerior piowers. 1 need not 
state, that the business before us is of the utmost importance, that the occa- 
sion is such, as, though we may not think it necessary to coni em plate it 
W'ith despair, \vc cannot survey but with the most serious considerations, and 
witli feelings of tlie deepest regret. After a war of four ycai.s, W'hich*i.‘' 
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Stated to have been attended with many occurrences highly honourable and 
advantageous to the British arms, and to have been accompanied with no 
disgrace, after the immense expenditure incurred in the prosecution of hosti- 
lities, an expenditure, which undoubtedly has been greatly aggravated by 
the extravagance of those concerned in superintending the plan of operations, 
after an addition of no less than two hundred millions to the national debt, 
and of nine millions to the permanent taxes of the country; gfter an enor- 
mous effusion of liuman blood ; after an incalculable addition to the sum of 
human wretchedness, so far are wo from having gained any point or any object 
for which we set out in flic war, so far arc wc from having achieved any 
advantage, that the Minister has this night come forward in a most elaborate 
speech, and has endeavoured to prove, that the only effect has been, that 
the enemy have become more unreasonable than ever in their pretensions, 
and that all hopes of peace are removed to a still greater distance. We arc 
now not allowed to hope for the restoration of peace, unless some change is 
wrought by the events of war. And at what period is this prospect brought 
forward? After a war of four years, wliicli so far from having produced any 
favourable change in the disposition of the enemy, if we may trust to the 
representations of the right honourable gentleman, has only served to in- 
crease the insolence of their style, and tlie exorbitance of their preten*«- 
sions. The same necessity is still stated to exist for the continuance of 
the war. 

“ It would, Sir, have been some consolation, if after the right honourable 
gontlornan had stated at sucli length, and with siicli an elaborate display of 
clocpience, the exorbitant pretensions of the; enemy, lie had suggested some 
means of reducing tliem. But, good God, l)o\v striking is the contrast ! In 
this .s[)ccch of three hours, I find only one solitary sentence which is at all 
calculated to aflbrd any hope of a satisfactory issue to the present unfor- 
tuiKitc contest. And of what materials does tlie remainder of the spcccli 
conKsist? It is merely a revival of opinions by which w’e have been led on 
from year to year, and by which we have found ourselves constantly deluded.* 
We are left in the same hopeless state with respect to the attainment of tlie 
olrject of the contest. The right honourable gtmtleman says, that lie for- 
merly gave a repre.scntation of the deplorable state of the Krench finances 
fi’om uiiccrtaiii documents, but that ho is now enabled to confirm the same 
representation from the most indubitable authority — the statement of the 
Directory. T am apt to believe that the documents of the right honourable 
gentleman in both instances are equally authoritative. Formerly he pro- 
ceeded on the speeches of leading members of the Convention, and on official 
reports. He now grounded his statement on a publication of the Directory. 
If his authority has failed him in former instances, wliat force can he now 
attacli to conclusions drawn from similar premises? It has been found from 
experience, that in proportion as the finances of the French liave been ac- 
knowledged, oven by themselves, to be retluccd to the lowest ebb, in the 
.same proportion have their exertions been wonderful and unparalleled. 
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Now the right lionounible gentleman builds his conclusion ol the certain 
ruin of the French finances on an immediate statement from the Directory. 
1 wonder that he does not go further, and quote the very ingenious letter 
of Lord Malmesbury, in which he reports the conversation that took place 
between him and M. Delacroix. In this conversation the French Minister 
is represented as having paid the highest compliments to the extensive 
means posses,!?ed by this country, as having described it from its internal 
sources of wealth, and from its colonies in the Indies, to be the mistress of 
almost boundless resources. Thus, while the Directory admit that Great 
IJritain is distinguished by her wealth, and full resources, they have no 
hesitation to acknowledge their own poverty and embarrassments. They 
acknowledge to all Europe, that from the want of money, the army is consi- 
derably in arrears, and every branch of the internal administration under 
circumstances of the greatest embarrassment and distress. They at the 
same time allow to tliis country all the advantages of an augmented com- 
merce, and of increa^ 3 illg 02)ulence and jmosperity. In this Mouse we have 
heard France represented as sometimes in the gul2)h, and sometimes on the 
verge of bankruptcy ; and it is rather curious, that at different periods we 
should have hoard it alternately described at one time as in the very gulph, 
^ul at another as on the verge of bankruptcy. But, wliilc they admit the 
ruined state,>()f their own linancos, what a striking contrast do their exertions 
in their present contest, and the success which has follower] from tlicir 
operations, afford to tlie conduct and fate of those who lia ve been entrusted 
with the inaniigement of tlie w'ar on the part of this co\intry ! Whilst we, 
in (^vory ([uarler whicli it was deemed most important to (lel'end, have been 
losing city after city; wliilst we have been equally driven tVom Iluj ])osscs- 
sions which wo conceived to be necessary to tlie security of our commerce, 
or to the lialance of 2)o\vor, France, rcsourcLless and dis])irit(Hl, all the tvlulc 
avowing her own distressed situation with respect to finance, and talking in the 
most res])eetfal terms of our waxilth and resources, has been constantly 
adding to her acquisitions, and aggrandizing her empire. France ajipears, 
in the present moment, as the cojKiueror of most extensive and important 
lerritorie.s. Belgium is annexed to her empire, great |):irt of Italy has 
yielded to the force of h(;r arms, and Holland i.s now united to tlie fate of 
the republic by ties t)f the strictest aliiancc. If, indeed, theiec acquisitions 
could be regained to the cause of Great Britain and lier allie.s by a loity tone 
of argument, if tlie tide of victory could be turned by the dexterity of 
debate, and the efficacy of our exertions boia- any proportion to tin inso- 
lence of our boasting, we need not yet be afraid to claim a decided supe- 
riority. Wc arc not at all deficient on the score of crnvfident assertion or 
I ire s u ni p t ii o iis m on ace . 

“ But, Sir, it is by other moans and by another criterion that this question 
is to bo decided. Weak and inconsiderable as I am in this House, I did my 
utmost, previous to the commencement of this unfortunate contest, to per- 
suade the Government to .send an ambassador to Baris, when undoubtedly be 
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would have met with the treatment which an ambassador of Great Britain is 
now alleged to have experienced. But when Ministers tell us that this 
ambassador was dismissed in a way unexampled in the history of civilized 
nations, they surely must have forgotten the manner in which M. Chauveliii 
was sent from this country. At a subsequent period, when the whole of 
Belgium was regained, when the French were not possessed of one foot of 
ground in that territory, did I then neglect my duty to the country ? No ! 
I then renewed my motion for peace. This was at the period before the 
j)owers combined against France had gained the fortress of Valenciennes ; but 
when it was certain that ft must fall, I contended that then was the period to 
make peace. And I now ask, if an attempt had been then made to negotiate, 
whether wc might not have expected to have obtained peace on terms as 
lionourablc and as advanlageou.s as any which wc can now possibly lay claim 
to ? Again and again have I pressed upon the House the necessity and 
policy of adopting measures for the restoration of peace, and again and again 
have my motions for that purpose been rejected. In order to .show how 
greatly Ministers miscalculated the nature of the contest at that former 
period when I argued for peace, It was said, ‘ What, make peace before you 
have achieved a single contest, and when you are just beginning to make 
advances in the country of the enemy !' Such, at that time, was the style vM’ 
reasoning brought forward in opposition to the arguments whiqh 1 urged in 
favour of peace. So widtdy were MinLsters then deceived with respect to tlu' 
nature of the contest, so falsely did they calculate as to tlic turn of subse([ucni 
events! Unhappy calculation! Unhappy mistake! The object did not 
respect a particular brancli of trade, or a limited extent of territory : the 
most important interests of the country were at stake. The Ministers, by 
their calculations, were not pledging Jamaica, or any island of the We.st 
Indies ; they were pledging Great Britain hersedf, the late of wJiich may In 
some degree be considered as depending on the is.sue of this night's debate. 
The right honourable gentleman, formerly, in talking of the nature of the 
contest, made use of a memorable cxpres.sion, which cannot easily be^for- 
gotteii. He intimated that the nature of the contest was such, that our 
exertions ought to be bounded only by our resources, and that our efforts 
must be extended to the utmost pitch, before we could hope for an honourable 
term illation of the struggle. He expressly declared that wo ought not to 
cease from the contest till wc should be able to say, 

‘Potuit qiiie plurima virtus 
Esse, I'uit ; teto cortatum est oorport? rej^ui,’ 

“ The right honourable gentleman has stated the difficulties attendant upon 
the negotiation as ari.sing from two circumstances ; first, the difficulty in all 
cases of j^roposing overtures, without being able to ascertain wliat reception 
they are likely to experience ; secondly, the particular obstacles from the 
relative situation of the two countries. The riglit honourable gciitleinari 
has, liowever, omitted to slate a difficulty inorc weighty and insupciable than 
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either of those I have now mentioneil. In every negotiation the difficulty of 
coming to any definite arrangement must be infinitely increased in proportion 
to the degree of distrust entertained by the parties with respect to their 
mutual intentions. If the right honourable gentleman had some reason to 
suspect the sincerity of the French Directory, had not they at least equal 
ground to entertain the same doubts with respect to his views in the 
Tieg'otiation ?.►. After every epithet of reproach had been exhausted by 
Ministers to vilify their characters, was it to be expected that they w'ould 
readily listen to terms of peace dictated by tliose Ministers, except they w^ere 
brought into that state of necessity and subrnissfon \vhich jirecludcd them 
from any alternative, and compelled them to an unconditional compliance 
with any pacific proposition that might be presented to their acceptanco ? 
When Lord Malmesbury, in addressing the French minister, so often brings 
forward his profession of liigh consideration, I cannot but smile, when 1 
recollect that Lord Auckland was made a peer (for I know of no other reason 
for his advancement to that dignity) merely because he declared that tlie 
men who are mnv addressed in such respectful terms ‘ ought to be put under 
the sword of the law,’ and hccause he denounced them as miscreants and 
traitors to all Europe.*-^' Ilis lordship, by this declaration, hrouglit forwaird 
m a public capacity, sliowed that he, acting on the part of Great Britain, was 
not shnv toi)e their executioner and their judge. 

“ Sir, there is one part of the address wliich the right Ijononrable gentleman 
has entirely omitted to notice', and to whicli 1 can by no means subscribe — 
that his majesty }\as neglected no proper opportunity to conclude this war. 
A few' years ago, when I earnestly pressed the ]>ropriety of negotiation, the 
right honourable gentleman contended that the French were not capable of 
maintaining the relations of peace and amity. Me neither, howovcr„at: that 
lime, nor at any subse(|uent period, show'cd any reason w’hy they w'erc not 
capahh? of maintaining those relations. I ask in what respect they are now 
become more capable of maintaining those relations than wdien I formerly 
prt^ioscd to treat ? Will the right honourable gentleman say that then there 
w’as only a provisional government, and tliat there now' exi.sts a permjinent 
constitution ? I am sure tliat he will not venture to press that argunient,”as 
he must be aware of the extent to which it will load liim. And if sucli be 
the case, I have no hesitation to state, that the assertion in the address that 
no proper opportunity has been omitted to conclude peace, is entirely false, 
and as such must mc'Ct my decided negative. At last, how^ever, the right 
honourable gentleman declares that he felt it his duty to attempt ncgotiati<m, 
I did not think it my duly to come forw'ard to animadvert eitlier on the 
motives of his conduct, or on the probable re.sult of the measure, till the event 
had spoken for itself. The result has proved to be such as, however anxiously 
we may be disposed to deprecate it, it was not difficult to foresee from the 
mode in w'hich it has been conducted. If the country, indeed, consider the 
administration of the right honourable gentleman to bo a blessing, they must 
* See Debrett’s Bt:itc Papers, vr>l. i. p. 272. 
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take tlieir choice between the continuance of that ]>le.s8ing and the restoration 
of peace. It is evident that those individuals who have conducted the war 
with such notorious incapacity, and entailed so many mischiefs on the country, 
must of all others be the most unfit to repair the errors of their own policy, 
and secure to Great Britain the enjoyment of permanent tranquillity. But 
not only have they evinced this glaring incapacity in the management of the 
present war; their conduct in former negotiations wdtli respect to Spain and 
Russia has been such as on the one hand to excite considerable distrust, and 
on the other to inspire a well-grounded hope of bringing them down from the 
loftiest pretensions to the most humiliating concessions. But what can be 
thought of their sincerity in the present instance, when they have repeatedly 
declared that any peace under the particular circumstances could only afford a 
breathing space from hostility, and ultimately must tend to redouble all the mis- 
chiefs to be dreaded from a continuance of the war ? But even if Ministers had 
conducted the war with ability as distinguished as their incapacity has been 
notorious, if they had displayed in debate as much temper and prgdence as 
they have discovered impolitic and indecent violence, if they had shown 
themselves as much friends to the French as on every occasion they have 
endeavoured to prove themselves the reverse ; still T should have no hopejt 
of peace on any permanent basis, except the present system of policy wfls 
entirely changed, and the principles upon whiclj, the war wasMUidertakcn 
totally disavowed. If the administration were to be transferred into the 
hands of j)ersons whose abilities I admire, and whose integrity I respect, as 
much as I contemn and reprobate the talents and character of those who are 
now placed at the helm of afiairs, still I should consider this change of 
system and disavowal of principles to be a necessary preliminary of peace. 
It is necessary. Sir, for the solidity of any peace that may be concluded, that 
maxims of sound sense and of impartial equity be recognised in the outset 
of the negotiation. The present has been a war of passion and of prejudice, 
and not of policy and self-defence. The right honourable gentleman, what- 
ever may have been his sincerity in the transaction, is no stranger to ^the* 
advantages that may be derived from the idea of a pending negotiation. 
That he now feels those advantages nobody will dispute. I know that some 
weeks ago a very confident report was circulated with respect to the proba- 
bility of peace. It would be curious to know how far Lord Malmesbury at 
that period was influenced by any such belief. It does not appear from the 
papers on the table that at the moment he could reasonably hope for a 
successful issue to his negotiation. It seems doubtful, indeed, from the 
inspection of those papers, whether Lord Malmesbury was not sent over merely 
to show bis diplomatic dexterity ; to fence and parry with M. Delacroix, in 
order to evince his superior skill and adroitness in the management of 
argument and the arts of political finesse ; to confound the shallow capacity 
and superficial reasoning of the French minister, and to make the cause of 
this country appear to be the better cause. While Lord Malmesbury was 
employed thus honourably in the display of his talents at ibiris, the Minister 
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had an object of policy to answer at home. It was found convenient for the 
purpose of financial arrangements to hold out the hopes of peace, till such 
time as it was found that the appearance of negotiation might be renounced 
without any unfavourable effect as to the supplies of the year, 

“ But, in order more completely to ascertain the sincerity which has been 
shown by Ministers in the desire which they have expressed for peace, and 
the fairness ^f the means which they have employed for the attainment of 
that object, it may be necessary to enter a little more minutely into the 
history of the negotiation, and to follow the right honourable gentleman 
through the long detail which he has brought forward on the subject, and 
which was sufficiently laboured to prove that he was aware of all the diffi- 
culties with which he had to contend in vindicating the character of the 
British Government, and of the necessity of putting the most favourable 
gloss upon tliclr conduct. The first step taken for the purpose of negotiation 
was the communication at Basic, in which Mr. Wickham had been engaged 
as the agpnt of the British Government. As he was not authorissed to take 
any definitive step, or to make any declaration binding on the Government, 
but little stress could be laid on that circumstance. Tliose, however, wlio 
attended to the details of that transaction, would not be disposed, even in 
Vhat early stage of the business, to draw any inference very favourable to th(‘ 
sincerity of •Ministers. The mission of Lord M almesbury is unquestionably 
what Ministers wish to bo considered as the grand effort for peace, and as 
affording an unequivocal proof of the sincerity of their wislies for its attain- 
ment, Of the details of tliat negotiation we are enabled to judge from tlio 
papers wliich have been laid upon the tabic of this House. Until the 
publication of his Majesty’s manifesto on the subject, 1 was only acquainted 
with the circumstances of that transaction from the statement of the public 
prints. I was not a little surprised when the manifesto reached me in the 
country ; and, from the perusal of its contents, was induced to suspect that I 
must have been completely misled in my previous information. On the 
insj^ection, however, of the papers laid on your table, I was still more 
surprised when I found that the public prints were much more accurate in 
their representation of facts than bis Majesty’s declaration. Never, indeed, 
was there any paper brought forward with the stamjj of official autliority so 
little connected with the documents upon whicli it is professed to be founded 
— so little warranted in the conclusions drawn from its premises. It entirely 
conceals the most important facts of the negotiation, and states the others so 
loosely as not to exhibit them in any precise and distinct shape. The right 
honourable gentleman has stated, that a degree of disrespect was in the first 
instance shown to a foreign court by the French directory, in their refusal to 
grant a passport for a British ambassador, upon the application of the 
minister from the Court of Denmark. But how docs this fact stand ? The 
Court of Denmark did not at all interfere in the business. The Danish 
minister, in the letter in which he applied for a passport, expressly stated, 
that he acted' merely in a privat(^ capacity, and not in consequence of fyiy 
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instruction which he had received from his court. So much, then, for the 
alleged disrespect shown by the French to a foreign court, and the inference 
which is thence drawn of a disposition thus manifested to throw contempt 
on all established usages, and to dispense with the ordinary forms of ac- 
commodation and the understood civilities of political intercourse. 

“ I understand that, as an apology for bringing forward the manifesto 
previous to the publication of the papers, much has beei?i said of the 
mechanical labour of preparing those papers for the inspection of the House. 
1 have formerly been in office, and 1 believe that those who are now engaged 
in the service of the department are fully as capable and diligent as the 
persons by whom I was then assisted. And I confidently declare, that I see 
nothing in the mechanical labour of those papers that, if they had arrived on 
Saturday morning, ought to have prevented them from being in a state of 
readiness to be produced on Saturday evening. But I rather suspect, that 
with regard to the publication of the manifesto, it was thought expedient to 
attempt to give a bias to the sentiments of the House before it was deemed 
advisable to submit the facts contained in the papers to their cool and sober 
investigation. As to the delay which has been imputed on the score of 
nuichanical labour, I am rather disposed to believe that it was purposely in- 
terposed, in order to afford to Ministers an opportunity of revising the 
papers, and of deciding what part of theii* contents it might bn prudent to 
suppress, and what might be safely submitted to the public eye. It is 
curious to attend to the nature of the powers with which Lord Malmesbury 
was furnished, and to their connexion with the object of his mission. He 
was sent in order to negotiate for peace, and furnished with full powers to 
conclude ; but though he was thus authorized to conclude, he was allowed 
no latitude to treat. He bad no instructions with respect to the terms he 
should propose, and no discretion upon which to act with respect to the 
propositions he might receive. When he was asked, if he came to treat for 
the King of Great Britain separately, he said. No ; but that he came jointly 
to treat for the King of Great Britain and his allies. When he was askq,d, if 
he was furnished with any powers from those allies, he again replied, No. 
When he was asked, what terms he had to propose ; he said, he would send 
for instructions. Thus it appeared, that he was empowered to conclude for 
the King of Great Britain, but not qualified to treat ; and that for the allies 
for whom he came to treat, he had no power to conclude. Could there 
possibly be a more ridiculous farce — a more palpable mockery of the forms 
of negotiation ? 

“ We next come to the basis ; and this, indeed, carries us but a little way 
in the progress of negotiation. In this instance, the basis was laid so wide 
as to comprehend no distinct object, and to be reducible to no precise 
meaning. It was that sort of general principle which no one could possibly 
dispute, but which could at the same time be attended with no practical 
benefit. The French accordingly stated, that they had agreed to your 
principle, and that they only disputed its application. The ri^t honourable 
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gentlchian has asserted, that a basis is always desirable ; but, then, it ought 
to be a basis which meant something, and not, as in the present instance, 
which meant nothing. The principle of mutual compensations is sub- 
stantially recognised in every negotiation, and did not require to be specified. 
The general objects of dispute in fixing a basis of negotiation have been, 
whether it should be regulated by the status quo ante helium^ or the utt 
possidetis ? Che right honourable gentleman stated, as a proof of reluctance 
to negotiate on the part of the French, that they for some time hesitated to 
admit our proposed basis; but, in fact, they virtually recognised the principle 
when they entered into the discussion of terms. He who asks, what you 
will give, or states what he is willing to receive, at once admits the basis of 
mutual compensation. But as a proof of the consistency of Ministers, a 
fortnight afterwards, when the French formally recognised the principle, and 
asked Lord Malmesbury, what terms he was prepared to propose ; he was 
unprovided with any answer, and obliged to send to this country for instruct 
tions. ^\^hat inference is to be drawn from this conduct on the part of 
Ministers ? Is it not most probable, that by thus bringing forward a futile, 
illusory, and unmeaning basis, they expected to disgust the French in the 
rst instance, and at once to get rid of the negotiation? And if the French, 
o must have felt themselves mocked by this treatment, and who must have 
been more a:td more assured of the insincerity of our Ministers, had thought 
proper to stop all further proceedings, would they not have been fully 
justified ? On what principle were they bound to countenance a transaction 
wdiich was conducted with no good faith, and could promise no satisfactory 
issue ? Undoubtedly, Ministers expected that the French Nvould resent the 
insult, and break off the negotiation in its outset. They thus hoped to 
obtain an easy credit for their pacific intentions, and to throw upon the 
enemy the odium of determined hostility and an unreasonable rejection of 
the preliminary basis of negotiation. Unfortunately, however, for this pro- 
ject, the basis was recognised. The disappointment of Ministers was 
evident. Lord Malmesbury was unprepared iiow' to act, and obliged to send 
home for further instructions. The question with Ministers then became, 

‘ Since the French have so ungraciously and unexpectedly accepted the basis 
which we intended to be rejected, what can wc find that they must bo indis- 
pensably called upon to refuse ? What terms of insult and humiliation can 
we find that may rouse their pride, and inevitably provoke rejection ? ’ 
Lord Malmesbury, who before had no terms to propose, w'as now instructed 
to bring forward terms for the purpose of being rejected ; and care was taken 
that they should be of such a nature as. that they could not undergo much 
discussion, or readily fail of their purpose. 

“ I come now. Sir, to consider what was said by the right honourable 
gentleman with respect to the particular terms. In commencing this pari of 
his speech, he thought some apology necessary for the sort of terms which 
had been proposed by Lord Malmesbury on the part of this country. He 
stated, that it was always usual to be somewhat high in our demands in the 
VOL. II. 
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first instance ; that propositions at the commencement of a negotiation were 
never considered as decisive ; and that, in the progress of treating, we might 
relax from our original demands as circumstances should render expedient. 
But was the right honourable gentleman so unfit for the situation which he 
held, so ill qualified to judge of the conduct which was proper for those 
times, as seriously to maintain this argument ? Did he not recollect, that, 
from what he had himself stated, negotiation itself might be^oonsidered as 
made upon a hostile principle ? He had described it as a negotiation, the 
unsuccessful result of which must tend to divide France and to unite Great 
Britain, which must give indubitable confirmation to the justice of our cause, 
and add double energy to our future efforts. In this situation, and with this 
particuhu- view, what wise man would have looked to the last precedent 
of negotiation in order to regulate his conduct, and have conceived it 
necessary to proceed with all the tediousness of forms and dexterity of 
diplomatic artifice which might have been employed in any former instance ? 
Instead of carrying your pretensions higher than you might be disposed to 
accept, you should have gone to the other extreme ; you should have stated 
them at the lowest point of what you deemed to be fair and equitable, and, 
if anything, have been rather below the mark of what you might fairly 
claim, than exorbitant and unreasonable in your demands. You would thus 
have secured the end which the Minister professed to havca in view — to 
render apparent to all Europe the equity and moderation of your own 
sentiments, and the injustice and ambition of the enemy. Had the French, 
from a suspicion of your sincerity, been inclined to break off the negotiation 
in the first stage, they might have said, ‘ As no basis has been agreed upon, 
we see that the negotiation can come to no good, and therefore we will stop 
all further proceedings/ But when they acceded to your basis, and invited 
you to proi)ose particular terms, it became you to be doubly careful, by the 
fairness and moderation with which you acted, to demonstrate the equity of 
your character, and vindicate your sincerity in the eyes of Europe. 

“ I shall now advert, Sir, to the two confidential memorials. I confess 

/f 

that I never was more struck with the impossibility, even for talents the 
most splendid, and eloquence the most powerful, to cover the >veakness of a 
cauvsc and supply the deficiency of real argument, than in the instance of 
wind the right honourable gentleman said with respect to Holland. Even if 
Holland should be restored to its former situation, if the Stadtholder should 
be reinstated in the government, and the alliance renewed with this country, 
the right honourable gentleman does not go the length of saying, that even 
then he would restore to Holland all her former possessions. No ; he might 
then, perhaps, only be disposed to relax in their favour a considerable part of 
the conditions on which the present state of things obliges him to insist, A 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. Dunclas) some time since made a very 
imprudent declaration in this House : that as we had taken the Cape of 
Good Hope and Ceylon, we meant to keep them forever. We feel ourselves, 
it seems, too nearly interested in those acquisitions to be disposed to relin- 
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quish them. This is reasoning very much d la Francam. We say that it is 
better even for the Dutch themselves, that Ceylon and the Cape of Good 
Hope should be in our hands than in theirs. The French may, with%qual 
justice, allege the same' pretence for their refusal to part with Belgium. They 
may say that it is more for the interest of Belgium that it should remain in 
their hands than that it should be restored to Austria. But if Holland be 
not in every isiBspect reinstated in her former situation, then, says the right 
honourable gentleman, we have nothing to propose. It is curious to remark, 
in the very moment that he is at such pains to represent the demands of the 
French as in the highest degree exorbitant and unjust, how much he counte- 
nances those demands by the style of his own pretensions, lie says, ‘ We 
have taken a great deal from Holland, they have taken nothing from us, 
therefore we are not bound in justice and equity to make them any restitu- 
tion ; but if Maestricht, or some place, be ceded to the Emperor for the 
security of the Austrian Netherlands, we may perhaps be induced to make 
them some restitution, but on no account can wc consent that Ceylon or the 
Cape of Good Hope shall be restored.’ On the same grounds might the 
French say, ‘ We have taken a great deal from the Emperor, he has taken 
nothing from us, we, therefore, are not bound in justice and equity to make 
hi^h any restitution : we demand that tlie titi possidetis shall be the basis of 
the negotiation.’ What are the specific pro}>osaLs which you make to 
the French? You propose to them to give up all their conquests to the 
Emperor, and to evacuate Italy. The right honourable gentleman has said, 
that it is a strained geographical supposition, that by this demand with 
respect to Italy, it should be understood that they are also required to 
evacuate Savoy and Nice. I know not upon what geographical authority he 
proceeds, when he affirms that this would be a strained supposition. I always 
thought that these places had been in no other country but Italy ; pcrluips 
I may have been mistaken. You propose to the French to evacuate Italy, to 
give up the Milanese, Belgium, and Luxemburgh ; you demand of them 
to i?|5gotiatc the arrangement of peace with Germany, with his imperial 
Majesty as constitutional head of the empire. And though the French arc 
already at peace with the most considerable Germanic powers, with the King 
of Prussia, with the Electors of Saxony, Hanover, &c., you thus would j)Iacc 
them in a situation in which they would have to begin all these treaties anew. 
You hint, indeed, that in consequence of this arrangement, which supposes 
on their part so great a sacrifice, it is not impossible that some cession may 
be made to them on the Germanic side of their frontiers. And in return for 
all the sacrifices you require from the French you offer to restore to them 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Tobago ; reserving, however, one of them as an 
equivalent, if they are to retain St. Domingo. 

“ The restoration of Belgium is stated as a sine qud non; it has been 
represented to be of the utmost importance that it should not be suffered to 
remain in the hands of the French. I should, indeed, regret to see Belgium 
attached to the territories of the republic ; but if you are really sincere in 
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your wishes for peace, if you consider Belgium as an object of so much 
value, do not offer brass for gold. Let us put the case, that Belgium was 
still MS the hands of the Emperor, how would you treat the offer of two 
or three West India islands, on the part of the French, in order that it might 
be given up to them ? If you really wished France to give up Belgium you 
should have offered to give up the Cape of Good Hope, which a determination 
has been so indiscreetly expressed to retain. I have no hesitai^/ion in saying 
that it ought only to be considered as an instrument to procure the resto- 
ration of peace on favourable terms, and that if you could get a proper 
equivalent, you ought not to keep it. What you now offer is trifling indeed, 
and if France should comply with your demands, what would be her relative 
situation with respect to the other powers of Europe ? She would, in that 
case, have given up Belgium, Liixemburgh, and Italy, and further it is 
required that something should be ceded to the Pumperor, in order, as is 
stated, to render him secure on the side of the Austrian Netherlands. The 
three great powers of Europe will all of them be left with considerable 
acquisitions. The King of Prussia has gained a third part of Poland. 
Russia has obtained a considerable extent of territory from that unfortunate 
country ; and, in addition to his share in the division, it is also propose^ 
that the Emperor of Germany shall be put in possession of Maestricht, or^bf 
some other place. France is only to be left with Savoy, Nice, and Avignon. 
Is the state of the war such as to justify this proposition? Is it fair and 
equitable that all the other powers should gain more than P'rance ? When 
Great Britain made a proposition so unreasonable, France naturally took a 
step calculated to give confidence to the people in tliose countries she had 
annexed to the republic, by declaring that on no account could she consent 
to give them up. In the ingenious conference which took place between the 
British ambassador and the P^ rench minister, Lord Malmesbury declared that 
the King of Great Britain would not recede from his demand with respect to 
the Netherlands. Must not the French, in consequence of this declaration, 
have been induced to assume an equally resolute tone with respect to <#heir 
intention of keeping that territory, when, from the nature of the terms 
proposed, they perceived no likelihood that peace could be had ? As to the 
French minister having asked Lord Malmesbury to give in his ultimatum, it 
evidently meant no more than that he should make a formal declaration of 
what he had said with respect to Belgium ; a demand which surely cannot 
be considered as unreasonable. After having heard this day so much stated 
df the value of Belgium, and such importance attached to the demand that it 
should be restored to the Emperor, I cannot but recollect that it is not very 
long since the people of that country were in a state of rebellion, and that it 
was surmised at the time that we were by no means averse to support them 
in their endeavours to shake off the Austrian yoke. But however great the 
value of Belgium may be, is it an object of such immense consequence as to 
justify the continuance of a long, a haasardous, and destructive war ? Is it 
worth being contended for at the expense of such blood and treasure ? And 
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even if the objects be deemed so valuable as to justify all these sacrifices, 
there is another question to be considered. If, in addition to that expense 
and carnage with which the war has already been attended, it be proper to 
sacrifice a hundred millions more, and a hundred thousand men for its 
attainment, it ought also to be shown that it is attainable by those means. 
From the experience of the past, who will pretend to say that a continuance 
of war and aM its calamities will tend ultimately to bring you nearer to your 
object ? It ought, beside, to be recollected that the Emperor, who is your 
friend to-day, may be your enemy to-morrow. I remember that it is not 
eight months since the Emperor was not so much a favourite with Ministers ; 
perhaps, indeed, they were cautious in expressing their partiality, lest it 
should be suspected that money was then going to the court of Vienna. At 
that time the King of Sardinia was extolled as a pattern of fidelity to all 
princes : the Emperor seemed to make no figure in the comparison. I do 
not mean to impute to the Sardinian monarch any breach of faith ; circum- 
stances of necessity compelled him to conclude a treaty with the French 
republic, and we have not heard in what situation he is now to be considered 
with respect to this country. Ministers have already sent large sums to his 
imperial Majesty : we are about to make still further advances, and it cannot 
Bfe calculated that the alliance can be maintained at an expense to the 
country of h)ss than two millions annually. 1 mean no reflection on the 
character of the Emperor; but if we should not be able to grant him the 
same assistance, he may be reduced to the same necessity as the King of 
Sardinia, and compelled to conclude a peace. When all these circumstances 
are considered, together with the sacrifices which must necessarily be 
incurred in the attempt to wrest Belgium from the French, and the uncer- 
tainty of obtaining the object, the Minister, who, on that ground only, shall 
refuse to make peace, has undoubtedly much to answer for on the score both 
of policy and humanity. 

And here. Sir, comes the question of the treaty concluded with the 
ferf)eror in 1793, by which we engaged not to lay down our arms without 
his consent. I greatly lamented the conclusion of any such treaty at the 
time, and then brought forward a motion, that it was the duty of the House 
not to approve of any engagements that might tend to create obstacles in the 
way of peace. If we urge the stipulations of a treaty as a reason why we 
cannot conclude peace but on certain terms, we directly sanction the sort of 
argument which is represented as so unjustifiable on the part of the French. 
I certainly am no friend to setting up the constitution of France against the 
droit publique of Europe. But are the French in their arrangements to 
consider the engagements of our treaties as of greater weight and consequence 
than we affect to consider theirs ? The right honourable gentleman has put 
the case, that supposing the French constitution decreed that the city of 
Westminster formed an integral part of the republic, were we bound to 
respect such a determination ? The case may be retorted, that if wc by our 
treaty with the Emperor had stipulated to put him in possession of Paais, 
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with what colour could so ridiculous a stipulation be urged as an obstacle to 
peace? We had no more right to talk of our treaties, than they of the 
regulations laid down with respect to their boundaries. If an absurd or 
impracticable condition is introduced into a treaty, is there not reaaon to 
suspect that it has been foisted in merely for the purpose of throwing 
difficulties in the way of peace ? 

“The right honourable gentleman has gone at length into the subject of 
the French constitution. He laid great stress on a remark of M. Delacroix, 
that it would be impossible to revoke the regulations of the constitution with 
respect to the boundaries of the republic without convening the primary 
assemblies. This, 'which he treated as an exaggeration of the proposition of 
the French Minister, that it was impossible to give up any part of the 
territory annexed to the republic, I, on the contrary, consider in the light of 
an explanation, and as doing away all the offensive part of the principle. 
For instance, if the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt had applied to me, as a 
Minister of this country, to conclude with him a subsidiary trpaty, if I 
thought the measure advisable I would have signified my readiness to 
acquiesce in his application ; but at the same time I would have told him 
that I must first consult the House of Commons, and that without their 
approbation the constitution declared that it was impossible to dispose ««t>f 
any part of the public money. The same conduct I should kiave pursued 
towards the Emperor, in making advances to whom Ministers, during the 
present session, have thought themselves entitled to dispense with the most 
valuable privilege of the House of Commons. And when, in this instance, 
I cited the constitution of this country, it could not be considered as a direct 
negative on the application, but only as throwing a difficulty in the W'ay of 
the measure. We are not bound to respect the French constitution; but 
they, undoubtedly, in the course of negotiation, may fairly urge any ground 
of difficulty 'ivhich its regulations present to a compliance W'ith our demands. 

“ The right honourable gentleman has imputed to the French all the 
odium and blame of breaking off the negotiation. He says that wq are 
not bound by anything as a sine f/tid non, for that, in the nature of a nego- 
tiation, is impossible until it is concluded. That, Sir, is easily stated in the 
course of a debate. Hut whatever the right honourable gentleman may say 
upon the subject, the world at large, in judging dispassionately upon it, will 
regard the memorial of Lord Malmesbury as the sine qud non of the court of 
Great Britain respecting Belgium. You say it may be recovered by force of 
arms. Good God ! what is the probability of that event ? What are we to 
do ? What can we do ? What security have we that we shall not sink in 
our prospects upon that event, and that they wull not rise in proportion as 
we sink r Remember the time when Belgium was in possession of the allies, 
and it was proposed that wc should enter upon a negotiation for peace then, and 
at which time the French would have gladly attended to terms of peace of 
which they will not now hear. What, in the prosecution of this unhappy 
contest, arc you to look for the further you proceed, but terms still worse 
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than those which you might obtain even now, if you gave proof of sincerity 
in the negotiation ? Consider what your disgrace will be if you fail to 
recover Belgium, which you have told the world is a sine qud non. Are you 
prepared for aU the hazards that may attend it ? If you are, say so at once 
boldly, and act like men ; but do not amuse the people'of this country by a 
delusive pretence, as you did by an amendment which you adopted to get rid 
of t^e moti(^ of an honourable friend of mine,* and in which you stated to 
Europe that you would negotiate with France when her government was 
capable of maintaining the relations of peace and amity with other powers. f 
I know that these little tricks and artifices have had their ends. They have 
often, much too often, been employed to cover the dexterity of a debate; and 
in some situations they may almost appear harmless ; but these little quibbling 
distinctions are not adapted to the important affairs of which we are now to 
consider. The Minister, in ordinary cases, shall be welcome on my part to 
his little triumph in such little artifices : but these are not times to indulge 
him in them. He is not made for these times of great difiiculty. the 

fate of a question, comparatively indifferent, is before us, his talents are well 
adapted to obtain success, which, for my own part, I do not envy him ; but 
when the fate of empires depend upon our proceedings, we should not give 
'‘«ay to his vanity. These are the times that require openness and candour, 
and a det^mination to look at the posture of our affairs in a bold and 
undaunted manner. Prevarication, subterfuge, and evasion, will not now do. 
The plain question now is, peace or war. However the right honourable 
gentleman may contrive to persuade the majority of this House that his 
inclinations bend towards peace, I have no doubt but the papers in the 
interest of Ministers will hold forth to the public that the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war is the only measure which the country has left for its 
security. Members of this House, when they go into the country, will 
perhaps hold a different language, and tell their constituents that they do not 
hold themselves pledged to a continuance of the war. But it will not he 
'believed. The sine qxid non with regard to Belgium will overbalance the 
assertions of members of Parliament. Parliament has not that credit which 
it once had — Parliament docs not deserve to have that credit. 

“ There is, Sir, a generally prevailing idea that the House cannot got rid 
of the decision of this day. The question is plainly, peace or war. The 
proposition of a negotiation was said to be for peace : the present address is 
evidently for war. It will not be got rid of by any ambiguous shuffling, by 
way of amendment, as former motions in this House have been. An 
honourable friend of mine near me (Mr. Grey) some time ago moved a fact. 
The Minister thought proper to decline it, but he did not dare to do it by a 
direct negative ; ho therefore got rid of it by a shuffling amendment. In 
consequence of the cavils of that day, one hundred millions sterling have been 
added to the national debt, and half a million of souls have been swept from 
the face of the earth. If the House shall be of opinion that Belgium is really 
* Mr. Grey, t Pari. Hist. vul. xxxi. p, 1103. ^ 
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entitled to be regarded as a sine qud non^ that it is an object for which this 
country ought to continue at war, till it has expended another hundred 
millions, and shed the blood of half a million more of our fellow -creatures ; 
if the House is of this opinion, it ought openly to declare it. If, on the 
contrary, the House should think with me, that this country ought not to 
expend such immense treasures of money and blood to obtain Belgium, in 
order to restore it to the Emperor, who may, perhaps, in a sho^ time, be no 
longer our ally ; then let them act like men, and by some fair and unequivocal 
amendment, convince the country that they will no longer be parties to such 
a dreadful waste of blood and treasure. 

“ I now come. Sir, to what is said with regard to the breaking off the 
negotiation, by making Belgium a sine quA non. If it be true that Lord 
Malmesbury did this, I ask upon what ground it was done ? Was the 
Emperor a party to the negotiation ? Here, then, is a sine qud non made in a 
matter intended solely for the benefit of the Emperor, to which, nevertheless, 
he is i^t a party, and which we do not know whether he himself would 
absolutely insist on or not. Surely this might have been known before the 
negotiation was entered upon. When we were so often sending such 
immense sums to the Emperor, millions after millions, surely some person or 
other employed in those offices might have asked the question. Has an^^ 
one done so ? No. I ask any impartial man, then, if this is <;iot a mere 
mockery ? But, says the right honourable gentleman, with great emphasis, 
why did not the Directory pass a contre projet ? To whom should they 
present it ? Was tlie Emperor a party ? No. They had then no one to 
present it to, for everything contained in our projet was for the Emperor’s 
benefit alone. 1 agree with the right honourable gentleman as to the 
principle, that a people who come into the power of another people by the 
chance of war, cannot, by tlic law of nations, be disposed of lawfully till the 
definite treaty of peace is concluded ; but this is very different from a people 
who are left at liberty to choose a government for themselves, and who, after 
such liberty, voluntarily adopt the step of uniting themselves with their 
neighbours, and those who, perhaps, at one time might have claimed over 
them the right of conquest. 

“ Sir, there is one thing very remarkable, that in all this negotiation, where 
almost every possession of all the parties is taken notice of, one place should 
never once have been mentioned. The name of the valuable and important 
island of Corsica never appears in a single instance. Did Ministers say to the 
people of Corsica when we took that island,You may form a government of your 
own, and be a free people ? Did they offer to leave them to thems^ves ? No ; 
they sent a viceroy. Sir Gilbert Elliott went as a representative of his Majesty, 
cooked them up a constitution, half French, half English, and endeavoured 
to detach them entirely from any predilections they might be impressed with 
in favour of French principles. The French were, and always had been, 
represented by Ministers and those they employed as a horde of assassins. 
Suppose the Corsicans had said they chose the King of Great Britain as 
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their king, and had desired, in the strongest terms, to be attached to the 
British empire as a part of it, and entreated that they might not be given up 
to this horde of assassins ; would )^ouhave said, in a negotiation for peace, 
that Gorsica was an object of restoration ? I fancy not. May not the 
French, then, use the same argument with respect to Belgium ? On former 
occasions, when I said that the conquests in the West Indies would be a 
means of negotiation, the right honourable gentleman started at the idea. 
He then ridiculed the notion of a status quo ante helium; he particularly 
alluded to Martinique, which he said was not to be considered like a conquest 
in former wars ; * that this island was taken at the particular request of the 
inhabitants of it, who all desired to be taken into the protection and 
allegiance, and to become subjects of his Britannic majesty. Martinique was, 
however, mentioned in this negotiation, and the right honourable gentleman 
had gone off from his high language. 

“ The right honourable gentleman has mentioned the breaking^ off the 
negotiation as ‘ a matter of disappointment, but not of despondency or 
despair.’ I certainly am not one of those who despair of the country. I 
very w^ell know that we are not yet at the end of our resources ; but I am 
certain that we are every day approaching nearer to it. If we had peace at 
tMa moment, I have very little doubt but that, with economy in every depart- 
ment, a divs regard to the finances, and to the encouragement of the 
commerce and manufactures of the country, we might still retrieve ourselves 
from our present difficulties ; but if the war is to continue any length of 
time, God only knows what may he the dreadful consequences ! Certain, 
however, it is, that peace cannot be obtained by a perseverance in the 
present system. It must be changed. I am not one of those who wish to 
alter the constitution : I wish only to reform it ; to restore the voice of the 
people to that rank in it which it is entitled to hold ; to make the opinion 
of the Minister nothing ; to see that of the people everything. I am told, 
You wish for a removal of the present Ministers.* I for one certainly do. 

country, in my opinion, cannot be saved without it. The people must 
choose. If there are those who love the constitution under which they 
were born, and not the defacings of it by Ministers, it is time for them to 
stand forward, and show themselves, and by constitutional means to renovate 
that constitution, which alone can save them and their posterity from inevit- 
able ruin. 

It has been said, Sir, that the breaking off the negotiation was all 
owing to unreasonableness of the enemy. I do not think so. They 
have taken advantage of the situation in which their great success has 
placed them. If they should be able to continue their successes ; if they 
should in consequence rise in their demands ; there must be great alteration 
in the conduct of Ministers, or our situation will be deplorable indeed. I 
cannot here help reflecting on the period of the American war. Able men 
used then to say, ‘It is not our fault; we are not to blame; ’tis all owing 
to the unreasonableness of the enemy that we do not obtain peace.' Iiifa- 
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tuated and sclf-abused men ! They were afterwards, fatally for the interests 
of this country, convinced of the folly of such arguments, and obliged to 
accept of terms far less favourable than they might have obtained, had 
negotiations been entered upon long before they were. But, good God, Sir, 
what were the calamities then, compared to those with which we have now 
to struggle ? What the prospect of extricating ourselves then, compared 
to the present ? The contemplation of the difference is stocking. To 
America we had little to give but her independence, and the trouble of 
conciliating her lost affection; to France, Spain, &c., mutual restitutions. 
In the present case, we have no prospect but the continuance of the war ; 
and the consequences of that are too dreadful to anticipate, further than I 
have already done. There is one other part of the right honourable gentle- 
man's political conduct, which strikes upon my mind at this moment, and 
which I cannot forbear to mention ; I mean his entrance into Parliament, 
This was towards the close of the American war. He began his parliamen- 
tary career by opposing it most vehemently, and soon after the majority 
which had carried on the war was put an end to, the right honourable 
gentleman complimented the Rockingham Administration, and said, ‘ You 
have destroyed the majority which carried on the American war ; but you 
cannot be sure of having gained your end, if you do not strike at the ro^^t 
of the evil ; there must be a radical reform, otherwise Ministers may, on 
future occasions, arise, who will again plunge the country into more bloody 
and expensive wars than even that we have got rid of/ The predictions of 
the right honourable gentleman have been now fatally accomplished. He 
himself has lived to become that very Minister, whose anticipated mis- 
conduct he had so feelingly deplored, and no sooner did he become possessed 
of ministerial influence, than he used it more liberally than his predecessors 
had ever done, not only to prevent reform, but to stab the constitution in 
every vein, and to plunge us into armaments and wars far more prodigal, 
both in blood and treasiyre, than had ever been known before in the annals 
of our history. Sir, I shall not trouble the House any further at prei^ent' 
I have already taken up too much of their time. Before I sit down, how- 
ever, I entreat the House to give the subject the most mature examination. 
If they are not for the continuance of the war, I hope they will, like men, 
withdraw their confidence from that quarter, where it has been, in my 
opinion, so long misplaced, and vote for the amendment which I shall have 
the honour to submit to the House.” Mr. Fox then moved an amendment, 
by leaving out from the word “ result,” at the end of the first p^agrapb, to 
the end of the question, in order to insert these words. 

Your Majesty's faithful Commons have learnt, with inexpressible con- 
cern, that the negotiation lately commenced for the restoration of peace has 
been unhappily frustrated : 

“ In so awful and momentous a crisis, we feel it our duty to speak to 
your Majesty with that freedom and earnestness which becomes men anxious 
to, preserve the honour of your Majesty's crown, and to secure the interests 
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of y6ur people : in doing this, we sincerely deplore the necessity we feel, of 
declaring that, as well from the manner in which the late negotiation has 
been condncted, as from the substance of the"^ memorial which appears to 
have produced the abrupt termination of it, we have reason to think your 
Majesty’s Ministers were not sincere in their endeavours to procure the 
blessings of peace, so necessary for this distressed country : 

‘‘ The pr<^pect of national tranquillity, so anxiously looked for by all 
descriptions of your Majesty’s subjects, is at once removed from our view ; 
on the one hand, your Majesty’s Ministers insist upon the restoration of the 
Netherlands to the Emperor, as a sine qua non^ from which they have 
pledged your Majesty not to recede ; while on the other, the Executive 
Directory of the French republic, witli equal pertinacity, claim the preser- 
vation of that part of their conquest as a condition from which they cannot 
depart : 

“ Under these circumstances, we cannot help lamenting to your Majesty 
the rashness and injustice of your Majesty's Ministers, whose long-continued 
misconduct has produced this embarrassing situation, by advising your 
Majesty, before the blessings of peace had been unfortunately interrupted, 
to refuse all negotiation for the adjustment of the then subsisting differences, 
illthough the Netherlands, now the main obstacle to th%, return of tranquil- 
lity, were ^:iot then considered by the French republic as a part of their 
territory, but the annexation of them solemnly renounced, and the peace of 
Europe offered into your Majesty’s hands, upon the basis of that renunci- 
ation, and upon the security and independence of Holland, whilst she pre- 
served her neutrality towards France ; 

“ Your Majesty’s faithful Commons have further deeply to lament, that 
soon after the commencement of the war, when the republic of Holland had 
been rescued from invasion, and the Netherlands had been recovered by the 
Emperor, at a time too when most of the princes of Europe, with resources 
yet unexhausted, continued firm in their alliance with Great Britain, your 
‘Majesty’s Ministers did not avail themselves of this high and commanding 
position, for the negotiation of an honourable peace, and the establishment 
of the political balance of Europe, but, on the contrary, without any example 
in the principles and practice of this or other nations, refused to set on foot 
any negotiation whatsoever with the French republic ; not uj)on a real or 
even alleged refusal on her part to listen to the propositions now rejected by 
her, nor to any specific proposal of indemnity or political security, but upon 
the arrogant and insulting pretence, that her Government was incapable of 
maintaining the accustomed relations of peace and amity amongst nations ; 
and upon that unfounded and merely speculative assumption, advised your 
Majesty to continue the war to a period, when the difficulties in the way of 
peace have been so much increased by the defection of most of the powers 
engaged in the confederacy, and by the conquests and consequent preten- 
sions of the French republic : 

Your Majesty’s faithful Commons having thus humbly submitted^ (o 
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your Majesty the reflections which your Majesty's gracious communication 
immediately suggest, will proceed with unremitting diligence to investigate 
the causes which have produced our present calamities, and to offer such 
advice as the critical and alarming circumstances of the nation may re- 
quire.” 

Mr. Secretary Dundas answered Mr. Fox, and was replied to by Mr. Grey; 
after which the House divided on the motion, “ That the word^. proposed to 
be left out stand part of the question.” Yeas, 212 ; Noes, 37. 


Stoppage of Cash Payments at the Bank. 

1797. February 27. For some time past, the Bank of England had 
experienced a considerable pressure for money, owing to the demand for 
gold and silver, which resulted partly from the distressed state of commerce, 
and partly from the great drains upon the specie of the country, which 
had been occasioned by the extensive loans to the Imperial Government, 
and the vast expenditure of the Republican and Austrian armies in Italy and 
Germany. These requisitions and contributions, all of which were obliged to 
be paid in cash, created a prodigious demand for the precious metals on the 
Continent, and ga^ rise of course to a corresponding drain in this country'. 
The influence of these causes was so severely felt that, in the month of 
January, 1795, the Directors of the Bank of England informed the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that it was their wish “ that he would arrange his finances 
for the year, in such a manner as not to depend on any further assistance 
from them." These remonstrances were renewed in the months of April and 
July in the same year; and on the 8th of October following, the Directors 
sent a written paper to the Minister, which concluded by stating, “ the 
absolute necessity which they conceived to exist, for diminishing the 
sum of their present advances to Government ; the last having been 
granted with great reluctance on their part on his pressing solicitations.” 
In an interview, which took place on the 23rd of the same month^ on 
the loans to the Emperor being mentioned, the Governor assured Mr. Pitt 

that another loan of that sort would . go near to ruin the country.” 
In the course of the following }’ear, the Bank, notwithstanding their continued 
remonstrances, yielded to the demands made upon them by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on his stating that serious embarrassments would otherwise 
result to the public service. 

On the 10th of February, 1797, Mr. Pitt proposed a loan for Ireland 
of one million and a half. At an interview, which took place on the 18th, 
the Governor of the Bank told him “ that such a scheme would have the worst 
effect possible ; that it would cause the ruin of the Bank ; for that such 
a loan raised .here would all be sent over in money to Ireland, and would 
drain much of our specie from us.” And at a meeting of the Directors on the 
next day, the Governor was authorized and enjoined to assure Mr. Pitt “that, 
un/lcr the present state of the Bank’s advances to Government, such a 
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measure would threaten ruin to the House, and most probably bring them 
under the necessity of shutting up their doors/’ Mr. Pitt, nevertheless, 
persisted in his resolution, declaring to the Governor, “ that he found it to 
be a measure of Go vernmeni absolutely necessary, notwithstanding the 
difficulties and dangers which they foresaw in the execution of it.” With 
these causes, another springing also out of the war, powerfully co-operated. 
This was th!i apprehension of an invasion, which induced many persons 
to withdraw their deposits from country banks, rendering some of them insol- 
vent, and compelling them all to withdraw from the Bank of England large 
sums of money. Demands for cash rapidly increased, and such was the run 
upon that establishment, that, in the last week of February, it was reduced 
to the necessity of paying in sixpences, and was on the verge of insolvency. 

In this alarming state, the Ministry thought themselves compelled to 
interfere, and at a Privy Council, held on Sunday, the 26th of February, an 
order was issued, prohibiting the Directors of the Bank from ‘‘ issuing any 
cash in payment till the sense of Parliament could be taken on that subject, 
and the proper measures adopted thereupon for maintaining the means of 
circulation, and supporting the public and commercial credit of the kingdom 
at this important conjuncture.”^ 

^On the following day, the 27th of February, Mr. PiU laid a copy of the 
order in Cotmcil before the House of Commons, and at the same time presented 
the following message from his Majesty : — 

“ George R. 

“ His Majesty thinks it proper to communicate to the House of Commons, 
without delay, the measure adopted to obviate the effects which might be 
occasioned by the unusual demand of specie lately made from different parts 
of the country in the metropolis. The peculiar nature and exigency of the 
case appeared to require, in the first instance, the measure contained in the 
order of council which his Majesty has directed to be laid before the House. 
In .r^ecommending this important subject to the immediate and serious atten- 
tion of the House of Commons, his Majesty relies with the utmost confidence 
on the experienced wisdom and dirmness of his Parliament for taking such 
measures as may be best calculated to meet any temjxjrary pressure, and to 
call forth, in the most effectual manner, the extensive resources of his king- 

* On the 27th of February, a meeting of the l:)anker8 and principal merchants was 
held at the Mansion House, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, at which it was 
unanimously resolved that they would not refuse to receive bank-notes in payment of 
any sum, and that they would use their utmost endeavom’s to make their payments in 
the same manner. This resolution was signed by all present, and in a few days by 
above three thousand principal merphants, bankers, and traders. Such was the effect 
of this meeting in reanimating public confidence, that, before its separation, the price 
of stocks advanced two per cent. A resolution, to support the credit of bank-uotcis, 
was also published with the signatures of forty-tw’o members of the Privy Council ; and 
in a few days all tran.sactions proceeded in an uninterrupted course. — Adolph, vol. vi. 
p. 537. Annual Register for 1797. 
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doms in support of their public and commercial credit, and in defence of their 
dearest interests.^ 

Mr. Pitt then moved, “That the message be taken into consideration 
to-moti*ow*’^ He took that opportunity of gjl^ing notice, that he should at 
the same time move for a Committee to inquire into the outstanding engage- 
ments of the Bank, and likewise of their funds for discharging the same. 

€ 

Fehmary 28. Mr. Pitt now moved, “ That a committee be appointed to 
examine and state the total amount of outstanding demands on the Bank of 
England, and likewise of the funds for discharging the same, and to report 
the result thereof to the House, together with their opinion on the necessity 
of providing for the confirmation and continuance of measures taken in 
pursuance of the Minute of Council, on the 26th instant. The motion being 
read, 

Mr. Fox rose and said, “ Sir, \vhen I consider the wonderful event which 
has this night been announced to the House for a second time ; whgn I take 
into review the causes which have led to this extraordinary situation of 
affairs, and the effects likely to result from it ; I confess that, after the pause 
which has been afforded me for deliberation, I do not at all feel more 
sanguinely or more agreeably than I did on the first mention of the subject' 
The right honourable gentleman has moved for the appointment of a 
committee for the purpose of inquiry, to which, if it was vested with powers 
sufliciently ample> I certainly should not object. But it might have been 
expected, and I for one did expect, that the Minister who had conducted 
affairs in such a manner as to call for the measure that has now been pro- 
posed, would not have been contented to pass so slightly over the nature of 
the crisis, but would have thought it incumbent on him to have given, at 
least, some general statement of those circumstances which have led to that 
situation of unprecedented embarrassment in which we are now placed. 
Let us consider a little how he has proceeded, even in the first stage of the 
business. Every man who read the order of council must have been struck * 
with the reflection, that this was the first time a measure had been adopted 
by the Executive Government of this coui^try to prevent the Bank from 
answering the demands of its lawful creditors. The effect of the measure I 
will not describe by saying that it has impaired — for that is but a weak word 
on such an occasion — I contend that it has destroyed the credit of the Bank. 
There is no gentleman so ignorant of the principles of paper credit, as not to 
know, that the w^hole source of the validity of this species of currency is 
derived from the circumstance of its being convertible into gold and silver. 
But when we learn that Ministers have not merely recommended to the 
Bank to suspend all payments in specie, but have positively required them to 
adopt this measure, we must consider ourselves as placed in a very different 
situation with respect to the future state of our paper credit. If the thing 
itself was necessary from the circumstances of the times, still I do not 
approve of the mode in which it has been earned into execution. If the 
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measure was indispensably requisite from the pressing exigency of the 
country, an Act of Parliament was surely the only proper dfede of effecting 
the purpose. If the plea of urgency be brought forward, that was a 
consideration on which the House were competent to decide, and which 
must have impelled them, as in other cases, to lose no time in carrying a bill 
through the different stages. This House was that particular branch of the 
Legislature v^hich it was of the most essential importance to consult on such 
an occasion. The neglect that has taken place in this instance is of the most 
mischievous example, and may be attended with the most fatal consequences 
at a future period. All those who have turned their attention to the paper 
credit of this country must view with alarm, that the King, or Executive 
Government, have by the present measure claimed a power to annihilate by 
one breath all the property of the creditors of the Bank. It may be said, 
that such a power would be equally dangerous in any branch of the 
Legislature. But surely the danger is greater from the quarter in which it 
has now been exercised. It has been found that wherever a power of this 
nature has been confided to a senate, or to a large body of men, it has pre- 
sented fewer instances of abuse than in those situations where the reverse 
has been the case. This conclusion is supported by the recorded facts of 
history, and the uniform testimony of experience. It has been proved, that 
the stability credit has always been better maintained in republics, than in 
those governments where it merely depended on an individual, or on a small 
body of men. Of all modes, then, by which the object could have been 
efiected, the measure that has actually been adopted is the most pernicious 
in its principle and the most dangerous in its consequences. It will not be 
easily erased from the memories of men, or from the annals of the country, 
that whatever may be the vaunted theory of our constitution, whatever the 
nominal value of our rights, whatever the pretended security of our la^vs, 
one word from the King may have the effect to destroy one half of the 
property of the country. The order of council merely forbids the issuing of 
fnoney ; the paper, however, subsequently published from the Bank, removes 
all doubts with respect to the nature and extent of the measure, and thanks 
are due to the Directors for the . explicitness they have manifested on the 
occasion. After expre.ssing their intention to comply with the order of 
council, thej^ proceed to point out the objects which the measure has in view. 
They declare that they will continue their discounts to the merchants in 
paper, and that they will also pay in paper the dividend warrants. 
Gentlemen may ascribe it to affectation, when I declare that I feci nervous 
in stating the probable effect of this proceeding; and the more so, as I 
observed that the right honourable gentleman, who has certainly more cause 
than myself to take a fearful interest in the issue of this transaction, seemed 
to experience a similar feeling to so great a degree, that he was unable to 
use his splendid abilities to afibrd to the House any satisfactory explanation 
of its objects and effects. 

“ What, 1 ask, is the meaning of this measure ? Though it has been 
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declared by repeated laws, that faith is most solemnly to be kept with the 
public creditorJ^^though you honourably declare that you will impose no 
tax on the interest they hold in the stocks; you now so strongly feel the 
exigency of your situation, that you are compelled to overlook the covenants 
of law and the obligations of honour, and to apply for a resource to the 
great depot of national wealth. But it may be said, that the dividends are 
still to be paid in paper. Is there, however, any gentleman so ignorant as 
to conceive that there is any difference between refusing to pay the dividends 
in specie, and refusing to pay them altogether ? Are not the terms of the 
contract, that they shall be paid in the current coin of the kingdom ? 
With what pretence can you affirm that you do not tax the income of the 
stock-holder, if you break the terms of the contract, and compel him to take 
for his interest a compensation of less value than that which has been 
stipulated by solemn engagement.^ Does any man believe that he would 
receive at the present moment in the City a thousand pounds in cash for a 
thousand pounds in notes ? You admit, then, that you are arrived ,at such a 
state of desperation, that it becomes necessary to violate all contracts. 
Suppose the dividends were confided to Ministers to pay the expenses of the 
army or navy, and that they gave to the holders certain paper on Government 
security, would they be placed in the same situation as before with respeCt 
to the stability of public credit ? So far as regarded the principie, Ministers 
might as well at once confiscate their property for the use of the State. 
But it has been said, that emergencies will arise, which render it necessary 
to break through all ordinary restraint. Unquestionably, necessity furnishes 
that strong argument to which no reason can be opposed ; but it ought to 
be proved that the emergency was of the most pressing nature, and capable 
of being clearly demonstrated. The Minister who comes down and en- 
deavours to prove to the House, that necessity has compelled him to this 
fatal and irremediable act of bankruptcy, ought at least to bt prepared to 
show that the necessity was occasioned by no fault of his own. Nothing of 
this sort has been attempted; we have only the assertion of the J^’ght 
honourable gentleman of the strong conviction he felt of the necessity of the 
measure ; and it is incumbent on the House to determine whether they 
ought to be satisfied on the authority of his bare assertion that the danger 
has been fully proved, and that it could by no precaution have possibly been 
prevented. If we are to be satisfied on such authority — if we are to con- 
ceive an assertion a sufficient ground of confidence — what account shall we 
be able to give to our constituents of this new disaster that has befallen the 
country ? Amidst the calamities and disgraces of former periods, we had 
still one ground of consolation in the sanctity of national credit. Every 
Minister might say to Parliament, and every member to his constituents, 
even at the most afflicting eras, ‘The public faith has been preserved.’ The 
inviolability of the principle sanctioned its future observance. But now we 
are even deprived of this last source of public consolation— this last prop of 
njjtional honour. 
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“ With the feelings naturally impressed upon me by these reflections, I 
yesterddy came down to the House. 1 must own that I did not then like 
some words that fell from the right honourable gentleman with respect to 
the Order of Council. A motion for inquiry is brought forward. The order 
evidently threw some slur on the Bank, and as a proof that they felt so, the 
Directors immediately published a paper which contained an assurance of 
the prosperous state of their affairs. Under these circumstances, it was 
natural and laudable that they should feci an anxiety for that inquiry, which 
was necessary to vindicate their own credit. Another reason assigned for 
the inquiry is, that the public are to be called upon to guarantee the security 
of the bank notes. On the first suggestion, I did not see anything objec- 
tionable in granting this guarantee. As I have since, however, altered my 
opinion, it may be proper for me to say a few words on the subject. Every 
sanction given by the public to the credit of individuals, though for a time 
it may be attended with some advantage, will ultimately be found to be 
injurious and destructive. If the credit of the Bank rests on that footing of 
solidity w‘hich has been asserted, it is better that it should still remain on 
the same foundation. The right honourable gentleman, however, thinks 
that even with the favourable opinion which is now entertained by the 
p^iblic of the credit of the Bank, there would still be some advantage derived 
from the guarantee of the Government. It is curious to hear from the right 
honourable gentleman this theory with respect to the advantages of guarantee. 
Happy would it have been for the country if he had not in former instances 
extended this system of guarantee to foreign powers. Without paying any 
compliment to the Bank of England, I think its credit fully as good as that 
of the Bank of Vienna. Without instituting any particular inquiry, I think 
we might as safely guarantee its security, as the security of some German 
princes, with respect to whom we have no means to ascertain either the 
obligations to which they are liable, or the funds which they possess to dis- 
charge them, and of whose good faith we are entirely ignorant. 

. “ If I thought that the committee would be empowered to go into all the 
causfjs which have led to this disastrous state of affairs, I certainly should 
not desire that the inquiry should be placed on a more extensive scale. The 
right honourable gentleman lias, however, intimated that it is not his inten- 
tion that the inquiry should be conducted in this manner. He has stated 
that there ure some points of peculiar delicacy connected with an investi- 
gation of the state of the Bank, and the disclosure of which would create * 
great embarrassment. There is one distinction, however, to which it is 
material to attend. While the credit of a corporation is entire, the })ublic 
have no right to pry into their secrets ; nor is it fitting that they should be 
^made matter of investigation ; but when once a failure has taken place, or a 
slur has been thrown upon its character, the best remedy for this unpleasant 
situation of its affairs, is to bring them into a state of the utmost publicity. 
When we hear, in the present instance, of some points of great delicacy, we 
must view them in comparison with those points of still greater delicacy 
VOL. II. 8 s * 
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which attach to this subject : and in this light what exposure of the affairs 
of the Bank can possibly involve considerations of greater delicacy than a 
measure which goes to the extent of violating the national faith, and in- 
vading the property of the public creditors ? The House are called to decide 
upon the merits of the whole transaction. To assist them in forming their 
judgment, it is necessary that all the concerns of the Bank should be inves- 
tigated. They ought to be enabled to pronounce how far the measure has 
been dictated by motives of imperious necessity : every circumstance which 
has been made known to the Chancellor of the Exchequer re.specting the 
situation of the Bank, ought also to be made known to the committee : all 
the grounds on which he has been induced to publish the Order of Council, 
ought to be laid before them ; it is only from such full information that they 
can be j^nabled correctly to judge of the conduct pursued on the occasion. 
The nature of the case is such as immediately to demand the most particular 
investigation. For though there were eight members of the Cabinet present 
at the Council from which the order was issued, it is to be remarked that the 
responsibility chiefly attaches to one individual — the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Upon the representation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the unusual demand for specie, and the danger of a -scarcity of that 
article for the purposes of the public service, was the measure adopt^. 
Let me beg of you not to imitate the blind confidence of the Lords of the 
Council, and bestow your approbation on the mere representation of the 
necessity of the measure, but to have before you all the facts and arguments 
connected with the transaction, and to draw your conclusion from a full and 
impartial investigation. 

“ The Minister tells us, that he would not have taken the measure without 
feeling the strongest conviction of its necessity. He insinuates that the 
same conviction was experienced by the Bank Directors. Of the excellent 
conduct of the Bank of England, I have not the least doubt; that many 
circumstances in that conduct are highly meritorious, I do not deny ; still 
less should I think of denying that to the excellent conduct of Administra-r 
tion, from time to time, since the Revolution, upon the subject of presc/^^^ing 
faith with the public creditor, much of the prosperity of this country is 
owing. But am I, therefore, because they choose to ask for it, to accede to 
measures that are wholly without a precedent, and that without understand- 
ing that there is to be a full inquiry into all the conduct of those who, in 
my opinion, have brought our affairs into their present condition ? I there- 
fore say, that if the House of Commons should allow this committee to be 
appointed, they will most scandalously abandon their duty, if they confine 
their inquiry to what the Chancellor of the Exchequer has this night stated. 
If the committee shall inquire into the state of the outstanding engagements^ 
of the Bank, and what are their funds for providing for them, and shall stop 
there, I say they will shamefully abandon their duty. They mu.st not be 
content with any measure, merely because in the opinion of the Minister it 
is right ; no, nor even upon iinding that, in the opinion of the Directors of 
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the Bank, that it is right. It is your duty to examine the grounds upon 
which these opinions are formed, and finally to form an opinion of your owm. 
If ever there was a question in wdiich confidence in Ministers should be 
placed out of view altogether, it is this very case. Let us look at the case, 
and see what sort of a thing it is. Is it a case of treaty upon peace or war ? 
Is it a case of negotiation ? No ; it is a case of finance, and finance merely — 
a subject wdiich at all times has belonged, and belonged almost exclusively, 
to this House — a subject which, from its nature, is best considered in a 
public assembly. Will the Minister himself get up this night and say, that 
Administration are, on the face of things, exculpated for everything that 
has lately happened to the financial concerns of this country ? Will he say 
that they have been punctual in the discharge of their duty upon that 
subject, and that it is not owing to them that we are in our present deplo- 
rable condition } Is it not notorious that the prizes of the last lottery were 
delayed in payment for a considerable time ? Has not the public creditor 
thereby suffered? Has not the public credit of the nation been thereby 
diminished ? Have not bills on Government been protested ; have not the 
holders been plainly told that they must wait for a considerable time ; and 
have they not been obliged so to wait ? Most unquestionably they have. 
And the reason assigned for all this delay in payment, has been fashionably 
cafted the want of a sufficient circulating medium, but which, in truth, only 
proved our insolvency, and the inability of the Minister to fulfil the promises 
which he so readily held forth. All his new schemes of finance have only 
contributed to bring on the evil which he has from time to time pretended to 
remove. Is it not notorious that he has rejected all the advice that has been 
given to him from time to time ? He pretended to do away all the evils that 
arose from the increase of our unfunded debt, evils which we all felt, and for 
which certainly a remedy was necessary. But what was the effect of his 
pretended remedy, and what has been the result of his conduct since he 
pretended to provide against the mischief ? Why, that ho has so miscal- 
culated the wants of Government, or from time to time so misstated them, 
that^ he has been obliged to provide for the sum of twelve millions, after 
assuring us that no further money w’ould be wanted for the funding of 
the navy debt ; and after all these assurances from time to time, that he was 
making ample provision, the navy bills at this very time are at a higher 
discount than they were at any former period. 

“ Sir, I come now to another point.* The Directors of the Bank often told 
the right honourable gentleman what the effect would be of his sending such 
vast sums of money abroad. They remonstrated against such conduct. I 
will not enter upon the detail of the advice that was given to him at 
these times ; but we all know, and now feel the effect of, his conduct ; 
for he sent money abroad, not only in defiance of the remonstrance of the 
Bank, but against the spirit and letter of the constitution. Such has been 
the conduct of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and I do say, we are now 
called upon, by the duty we owe the public, to give no further credit to him 

s s 2 
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for his statements in any public affair of finance ; more especially upon the 
subject which is now before us. It is a subject on which this House ought 
not to place confidence in any Minister, because it is a subject which we 
ought most scrupulously to examine for ourselves. If the best Minister that 
ever managed the affairs of this country w'ere to ask for confidence in such a 
case as this, it would be the duty of this House to withhold it. If the right 
honourable gentleman’s father, in the course of the seven years’ war, when 
his measures led to the most brilliant victories, had come to tliis House to 
demand such confidence as the Minister seems to ask by the speech which 
introduced the motion which is now before you, I believe that, notwith- 
standing all the esteem which that illustrious statesman deservedly enjoj’^ed, 
the Parliament would then have had virtue enough to refuse it to him ; but 
he had too much regard for the constitutional privileges of this House, to ask 
for such a confidence. What, however, would have been denied to the 
virtue, the wisdom, the eloquence, the glory of that Minister, had he asked 
it, is now, I fear, to be given to a Minister who has disgraced himself 
and ruined his country. The House, if it means to have any credit with the 
people, must not confide in any man, hut examine the real state of public 
affairs, control the Executive power, and institute minute inquiry into all the 
circumstances tliat have led to the calamitous condition in which we are now 
placed. We must take care that the man who has brought us into this 
deplorable stale shall not be permitted totally to ruin us. If we do not do 
so, the most candid manner in which we can act towards the public is, to 
declare at once that we are persuaded the care of this country is grown above 
the cognizance of the House of Commons, and that we choose to give it up 
(?ntirely to the direction of the King’s Ministers ; in which case we shall 
plead guilty to all the charges that harve been exhibited out of doors against 
ns ; that wc are not the representatives of the people of England, but tbe 
servants of the Minister of the Crown; that it is true, indeed, the theory of 
the constitution of England is beautiful, but that its practical utility is at an 
end, as far as regards the functions of the House of Commons, for that now, 
they implicitly commit to the Minister of the Crown all control over subjects 
of finance. Let me ask, if this must not be the inevitable conclusion of the 
people of this country, if you do not enter upon a full inquiry into this 
subject } Let me ask, if this be not a case for inquiry, what case can possibly 
he called so ? Let me ask, what case can be more violent, and less warrant- 
able bylaw than the present? Let me ask, if ever since the Revolution 
there was proposed a measure more fraught with danger to the credit of this 
country ? Let me ask, if any Minister ever existed who had less claim 
to confidence, and whose conduct called more for the jealousy of this House 
than the present Minister ? If, after you have turned these questions in your 
minds, and have agreed what answer ought to be given to them all, you still 
confide in the present Minister, I will then say you will deserve everything 
that has been said against you, for you will, indeed, be a House of Commons 
that has surrendered all its functions to the will of the Minister of the Crown. 
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“ There has been a custom, I confess a very laudable one, to speak well 
of the navy. It certainly a service to which the people of this country 
are prodigiously indebted, and we cannot have too much tenderness for the 
character of our naval officers, and yet we find it to be the uniform practice 
of this country to call to a court martial every officer who has been unsuc- 
cessful to a certain extent, however meritorious his conduct may have been. 
Now let mcrjisk, if this be the case with regard to our favourite service, what 
should be the conduct of this House when the Minister of the Crown has 
been guilty of mismanagement in an alarming degree ? What should be the 
conduct of this House when a Minister issues a proclamation in the name of 
the Privy Council to destroy the public credit of this country ? Let me ask, 
what should be the conduct of a House of Commons towards him who is at 
least primd facie a culprit before them and the public, — who is certainly in 
the situation of an accused person ? I think it is not difficult to answer 
these questions. If there are any who hear me who think that I say this 
from personal rivalship, they are welcome to charge me with it ; they do not 
know my nature ; those who do will bring no such charge against me. If, 
however, to charge a criminal Minister, in order that an inquiry may be made 
into his conduct, be a crime, then I am content to be called a great criminal. 

me ask, what is the credit of this nation if a proclamation, dictated by a 
Minister, is^to set aside the provisions of solemn Acts of Parliament ? Long, 
long experience has taught us, or should have taught us, that punctuality 
and good faith are the foundations of credit ; that credit can have no exist- 
ence independent of good faith. It has been said more than once, that we 
are to trust to Providence in our affairs. It would be a miracle w'hicli I have 
never yet heard that Providence has performed towards man to give credit to 
those who have no faith. On the 26th of February, 1797, for the first time 
since the Revolution, an act was done in the King's name which has struck 
at the foundation of the public credit of the country, by seizing the money 
belonging to individuals deposited in the public treasury of the public 
•creditor ; and afterwards withholding and refusing payment of (hat money. 
What can now restore that imblic credit ? Will any man say lie knows the 
remedy for this ? If it shall appear that Ministers have acted prudently, 
according to the pressure of the case ; that they acted wisely ; that they 
have acted economically ; that they looked forward to all the consequences, 
as far as Human prudence could foresee — then I am willing to allow there is 
no man can blame them, however calamitous our condition may be. If they 
can show, contrary to the primd facie evidence of the case, that they have 
not been to blame, they must be absolved ; but that is no reason why wc 
should not have a full inquiry into the matter : on the contrary, it is a very 
strong reason for such inquiry ; and they themselves are deeply interested in 
having it instituted. But, if it should appear that this crisis has not been 
brought on without guilt on their part, it must be absolutely for the credit of 
the public that the truth of the matter should be made manifest to the world. 
If you shun this inquiry, what will be the consequenco r I ^vill suppose, 
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for the sake of argument, that the whole of this measure is the result of 
inevitable necessity. I wish, then, to know what the public creditor is to 
think. He will deliberate thus: Although in the year 1797 the Minister 
struck unavoidably at the public credit, yet what happened in the House of 
Commons ? That in pursuance of a full inquiry it was found to be an act of 
inevitable necessity, and could not have happened under any other plea ? 
No ; it passed upon the assertion of the Minister that it w^,s an act of 
necessity, and there was no inquiry ; therefore some future Minister may be 
wdeked, although the present one is virtuous, and may take this as a precedent, 
and call that inevitable necessity which, in truth, will be only an act of con- 
venience to him, and under that pretext appropriate the property of the 
public creditor to the use of Government ; so that without a full inquiry into 
this matter you can never restore confidence to the public creditor. On the 
other hand, if this is the result of the misconduct of the Minister, you 
should declare it to be so, and by the punishment of the delinquent show the 
public you take care of their affairs. These are the only two ways in which 
you can restore the confidence of the public creditor. 

“ Let us now see what has been the conduct of the present Minister in the 
course of this war, upon the subject of finance. Have any three months 
passed in which he has not produced some new expedient ? And have t^y 
not every one of them, without a single exception, proved erroneous ? Good 
God ! Sir, let us look at the situation of this country ! Year after year the 
Minister has been amusing us with his ideas of the finances of France — now 
on the verge, now in the gulph of bankruptcy ! What computations upon 
their assignats and their mandats ! They could not possibly continue. Ail 
perfectly true. But the misfortune is, that while he was thus amusing us, 
he has led us to the very same verge, aye, into the very same gulph. While 
ho thus declaimed against the finances of France, and predicted truly as to 
the issue of those expedients, he fell miserably short of his conclusion that 
these considerations would put an end to the energy of the French. Their 
rash expedients have not put an end to their energy ; and, perhaps, these 
rash expedients will not make us a prey to a foreign invader. But, are we 
to follow their expedients on that account ? By no means. W e are not in the 
same relative situation with regard to tlic rest of the world. Wc depend more 
upon our commercial credit than they do. The Minister has conducted the 
war upon the hope that we should be able to defeat the French by a contest 
of finance ; and yon now see the expedients to which we are driven. I am 
aware that I may bo answered, that I propose my panacea — an inquiry. I 
plead guilty to that charge ; but iny panacea has never been tried ; the 
Minister’s opposition to it has been tried repeatedly, namely, confidence in 
him. The public have seen the effect of that opposition. All I ask is, that 
my remedy may be tried ; it can never be worse than his. We have for a 
long time had a confiding House of Commons, I want now an inquiring 
House of Commons. I say, that with a diligent, inquiring House of Commons, 
even although it should be an indifferent one with regard to talents, and with 
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a Minister of very ordinary capacity, we shall be able to do more for the 
service of the people of this country than with a House of Commons com- 
posed of the best talents that ever adorned any senate, and a Minister of the 
first abilities, if that House should implicitly confide in that Minister, If, 
therefore, I have, in an uniform tone, called for inquiry, and the House has 
not been as persevering, as it certainly hitherto has been confiding, it is 
not wonderfj^l that we are in our present condition. I say, that without 
- inquiry into the cause of our calamities, the public neither will nor ought to 
be satisfied. I say further, that the House ought, for the sake of its credit 
with the public, to enter into a full inquiry upon this matter, for the 
authority of an inquiring is much greater than that of a confiding House of 
Commons.” 

Mr. Sheridan moved an amendment to Mr. Pitt's motion, by inserting after 
the word “ House,” the words, “ and also to inquire into the causes which 
have produced the Order of Council, of the 26th instant.” The question 
being put, that these words be there inserted, the House divided-: — Yeas, 86 ; 
Noes, 244. The original motion of Mr. Pitt being carried, a committee was 
accordingly appointed. 

In the meantime, a bill was passed^ with the utmost expedition for repealing 
affw^sxisting law which prohibited the issue of bank notes for a less sum than 
five pounds The object of this bill was to remedy the inconvenience which 
must have arisen with respect to the payment of small sums, from the 
stoppage of payment in specie at the Bank. 

The committee appointed to inquire into the state of the affairs of the 
Bank having made two reports, Mr. Pitt, on the 13th of March, brought in a 
bill for enabling the Bank of England to issue notes in payment of demands 
upon them, instead of cash, in pursuance of the late Order in Council to that 
effect. This bill underwent much discussion in its progress through the 
Commons ; but ultimately passed that House on the 7th of April ; and, 
having been adopted by the Lords without alteration, it received the Royal 
*assent on th% 3rd of May.f The measure in question was limited in its 
operation to the 24th of June following, but it was afterwards renewed from 
time to time, and by 41 Geo. III. c. 1, continued until six months after the 
ratification of a definitive treaty of peace. 


Mr. Fox’s Motion on the State of Irelani>. 

March 23. In pursuance of the notice he had given, 

Mr, Fox rose and addressed the House, in substance as follows : — “ The 
business. Sir, which I am about to bring before the House is one not only of 
great importance in its nature, but of great urgency in point of time. It is 
not my wish to go at length into all the causes that have produced the 
uneasiness that exists in Ireland, and which has created a similar uneasiness 

* 37 Oeo. III. c. 28. t VUh 37 Geo. III. c. 45. 
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here ; but I do think it necessary to recur to a period somewhat distant from 
the present, in order to enable the House to form an accurate opinion upon 
the subject, and to induce them to accede to the motion which it is ray 
intention to submit to them. Sir, in the year 1782, very great discontents 
existed in Ireland, and it appeared to me to be indispensably necessary that 
everything should be done on the part of the Government to appease and 
allay them. With this view, I proposed the recognition of the complete 
independence of Irejand.* It is not now of importance to consider whether 
that recognition was a boon or a right. It is not necessary for me to discuss 
whether it was a right demanded by justice, or a boon required by policy. 
But having been the person who proposed that act, I consider myself bound 
to follow up the principle of it, which was to make Ireland a free and 
independent country; and, above all, to adopt such measures as are 
calculated to admit her to the enjoyment of all the advantages of that 
independence, and to restore that cordial affection between the two countries, 
so eminently requisite to the preservation and prosperity of both. To those 
who consider the recognition as a right, and still more to those who view it 
as a boon, it may seem not a little extraordinary, after a conduct so just and 
liberal on the part of this country, that, from the period of 1782, there have 
been growing scenes of dissativsfaction and discontent in that country ; ^d 
that at this moment Ireland is in a condition at w^hich no man can look 
without the deepest alarm. In my opinion, therefore, the Parliament of 
Great Britain is naturally called upon to inquire, how it lias happened that 
those concessions have not produced all the salutary consequences that 
might have been expected from them ; and it is on that account that I think 
it the duty of this House, and my own duty in particular, to direct the 
attention of the British Legislature to the present state of the sister 
kingdom. 

“ Sir, without entering into particulars, no man will deny that the situation 
of Ireland at the present moment is one of great peril. It appears by late 
accounts that we arc commencing a system of rigour, occa.sioned by what 
some consider as discontents, and others the disaffection tnht at preSent 
subsist among the people : to that situation it becomes us to advert, and by 
wise counsels to provide such remedies as the circumstances of the case may 
require. In such an important situation, we ought to approach the Throne 

* By sect. 1 of 6 Geo. 1. c. 5, intituled Act for tlic better securing the Depen- 
dency of the Kingdom of Ireland iix)on the Crown of Great Britain, it was declared, 
that the kingdom of Ii’cland was subordinate unto and dcx)cndent upon the imperial 
Croum of Great Britain, as being inseparably luiitcd and annexed thereunto ; and that 
the Parliament of Great Britain had full power and authority to make law's of suflScient 
force to bind the kingdom aiid peoide of Ireland. And by sect. 2, it was declared and 
enacted, that tlie House of Lords of Ireland had no jurisdiction to affirm or reverse any 
judgment, sentence, or decree, given or made in any court within the said kingdom ; 
and all proceedings before the said House of Lords upon any such judgment, sentence, 
or decree, were declared null and void. The above act was repealed by 22 Geo. Ill, 
e. 53. 
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with that advice which may be calculated to avert the dangers which 
threaten, and to remedy the distractions which prevail. It is sufficient for 
this purpose to show that Ireland is in a state of disturbance and discontent, 
and it is material to inquire, how this situation of things has been oc- 
casioned. Although a variety of circumstances have combined to produce 
this state, there are two or three leading points to which I propose chiefly to 
direct the attention of the House. These are, how far, in consequence of 
the concessions which have been made to Ireland, she has, in fact and in 
substance, enjoyed the advantages of an independent legislature ; whether, 
in that form of a free constitution which they obtained, the people possess 
that political weight to which they are entitled ; and whether their just voice 
and influence have been promoted by the alteration whicli was effected ^ 
Other points there may be, perhaps, nearly as important ; but these certainly 
are objects of most essential consideration. In viewing the inhabitants of 
Ireland, we find that a very great proportion — about five-sixths, as it has 
generally been calculated — are Roman Catholics. It is true that con- 
siderable concessions have been made in their favour, and several of the 
grievances under which they laboured have apparently been removed. The 
question, however, is, whether, in point of fact, these concessions have 
t^'^ided to remove dissatisfaction and to conciliate attachment. If, upon 
inquiry, it shall appear, that the mode in which these concessions were made, 
and the acts of the executive power with which they were accompanied, have 
produced the severest persecutions of a political nature, those who do not 
mistake paper regulations and theoretical privileges for practical government, 
will be convinced that the grounds of discontent of the Roman Catholics 
have not been redressed, and that they have been kept in a situation worse 
than that in which they previously stood. These arc the principal points 
wdiich the inquirj' must embrace ; but there are others unconnected with the 
state of the Catholics. The inhabitants of the northern part of Ircdand are 
by some considered in a less favourable light, and their grounds of complaint 
lire heard with a less favourable ear. The discontents of no class of men 
ivhiitever ought to be viewed with that repugnance which precludes an 
impartial examination ; and 1 cannot much admire the wisdom of those by 
whom such prejudices are adopted as rules of conduct. The discontents of 
the inhabitants of the northern parts of Ireland arise from two causes : one of 
them in the temporary pressure of a war, in which they iverc involved without 
interest in the contest, and the distresses which the calamities with which it 
has been attended have entailed upoji their trade and commerce ; the other 
has been the abuses which they conceive^ to exist in the constitution by 
which they are governed. The constitution of Ireland, they complain, does 
not resemble that of Great Britain ; they have not a legislature by which 
the people are even virtually represented ; and as to political liberty, they 
enjoy as small a portion of it as those who live under monarchies in which 
the principles of freedom have never been introduced. 

‘‘As to the first point, the efficacy of the recognition in 17B‘2, an opinion 
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ptevails in Ireland, that whatever may have been the intention with which 
that measure was adopted, it has not produced a free and independent 
legislature, but that the advantages which the form of a free constitution 
seemed to promise have been counteracted by the influence of the Executive 
Government and of the British Cabinet. It would be fortunate if this were 
merely the language of discontent — it would be fortunate if this were an 
opinion not supported by that unequivocal confirmation it has^derived from 
the measures of Government — it would be fortunate if the system which has 
been uniformly acted upon did not give to the complaint so much counte- 
nance and validity. Without going into particular details, it is impossible 
not to mention a few of the most striking events which establish its truth. 
At the time of the unfortunate event of his Majesty’s indisposition, the 
Legislature of Ireland took a very decided part ; * the Parliament of 
Ireland censured the Lord Lieutenant for the conduct he had pur- 
sued, and expressed a decided opinion on the state of public affairs 
at that period. Immediately after this, however, and during the administra- 
tion of the same Lord Lieutenant, a great accession of influence was gained 
by the Crown, and the Parliament was prevailed upon to unsay all they had 
said, and to retract every opinion they had given. It is even matter of 
notoriety, too, that a regular system was then devised for enslaving Irel^l. 
A person of high consideration was known to say, that half-a-million of 
money had been expended to quell an opposition in Ireland, and that as 
much more must be expended to bring the Legislature of that country to a 
proper temper. This systematic plan of corruption was followed up by a 
suitable system of measures. It was asserted, and offered to be proved, in 
the Irish Parliament, by men of the first character and the highest talents — 
and when I mention the name of Grattan, I need add nothing more — that it 
had been the system of Government, by the sale of peerages, to raise a 
purse to purchase the representation, or rather the misrepresentation, of the 
people of Ireland, The charge was brought by men of as great abilities, of 
as unimpcaclied honour, of as high public character and private virtue, as 
ever appeared either in that country or in this; by men, too, who feel a 
sincere attachment to Great Britain, who cherish the connexion which 
subsists between the two kingdoms, and who would be as much alarmed as 
any men whatever at any circumstances which might threaten to involve a 
separation. It was offered to be proved, that one half, or even a majority, 
of the House of Commons were creatures of the Crown. The manner in 
which these events were considered at that time in Ireland was this : ‘You 
have granted us,’ said the people,. ‘ an independent Legislature — independent 
certainly of your Parliament, buV dependent upon your Executive Govern- 
ment.’ The concession, therefore, they viewed not as a blessing, but as a 
mockery and an insult. 

“ Another proof of this substantial dependence upon the executive 


* Vide anlet V- note. 
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government, was evinced in the manner in which the demands of the Roman 
Catholics had at different times been treated. Their first petition merely 
prayed for a remedy to some of the most oppressive grievances under which 
they laboured, and in the humblest style solicited indulgence and concession. 
An immense majority of the House of Commons were not content with 
refusing the desire of the petition, but they resolved to fix upon it a mark of 
particular insult, by voting its rejection. In this haughty and insulting vote 
every member under the influence of government concurred. The very next 
session, however, w^hen the war w'as begun, and when a more conciliatory 
conduct was deemed prudent, a petition, comprehending claims much more 
extensive, obtained a reception very different from their former modest pre- 
tensions. The Crown recommended the claim, and the same Ministers who 
had caused it to be indignantly rejected, now carried the ^vote by which 
pretensions far more important were sanctioned. Of this opposite conduct 
which the Executive Government thus displayed, I most certainly approve 
the latter part ; but it is not as deserving approbation that I now insist upon 
it, but 1 ‘mention it to show that it is not the representation of a factious 
declaimer, that it is not mere cant and nonsense to assert that the inde- 
pendence of the Irish Legislature is a delusion, and that their freedom 
vanishes before the breath of the Minister, How, in ffict, can the people of 
Ireland entertain a different opinion when they see the indecent manner in 
which Government have exhibited the Parliament as their creatures ? When 
Earl Fitzwilliam went to Ireland in the capacity of Lord Lieutenant, it was 
understood that he left London with the approbation of Minis tei*s, in favour 
of the complete emancipation of the Catholics ; and though no such vote ever 
passed the Legislature, no doubt was entertained that the measure was to take 
effect, and that it would have experienced the most complete support from 
Parliament, However I may differ with my noble friend upon his system of 
politics, it cannot be denied that he was the most popular Lord Lieutenant 
with all ranks of men that had ever been sent to govern Ireland ; but after 
die hopes which had been raised, after the known preparation of Parliament 
to '^te complete emancipation to the Catholics, he is suddenly dismissed, the 
whole system is reversed, and the question wdiich a few \veeks before would 
have been carried with unanimity, is rejected by a vast majority. What was 
this but the most insulting display of the dependence of the Irish Legislat ure t 
Was it nbt a proof, beyond a thousand demon.strations, that the measure of 
1782 had been rendered completely inefficacious ? that, in fact, Ireland had 
gained nothing, but was placed in a state of degradation beyond any former 
period? The effects of this persevering and avowed system of duplicity 
might, indeed, be different, according to the character and situation of those 
on whom it operated. The lower classes of the Roman Catholics, unfortu- 
nately not more enlightened, not better informed, nor, perhaps, so well as 
the peasantry in other countries, though unable to speculate upon political 
circumstances and to reason upon events, might yet feel its effects. The 
inhabitants of the northern parts, as well informed, as intelligent, as enlight- 
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ened as the middling classesdn Great Britain, or any other country, would 
view the system with a more discriminating glance ; they would be able to 
combine the disposition which they saw manifested with the constitutional 
grievances under which they laboured; and it would at once heighten their 
sense of abuses and their desire of reform ; but even the concessions which 
were extended to the Roman Catholics, were conducted upon a plan which 
seemed studiously intended by Government to damp the joy of Jtheir success, 
“ Before I proceed, I must here beg leave pointedly to express my abhor- 
rence of the maxim divide et impera^ and especially that by such a truly 
diabolical maxim the Government of Ireland should be regulated; on the 
contrary, 1 am convinced, that in order to render Ireland happy in herself, 
and useful in her connexion with this country, every idea of ruling by division 
ought to be relinquished, and that the object of government should be to 
effect a complete union of all ranks of men. Disapproving, as I do most 
heartily, the maxim I have mentioned, I cannot help being surprised that a 
Government so little disposed to act upon the principles of justice or of liberty, 
should have acted as if it had been their aim to undo every part. So little 
was it the object to inspire the Roman Catholics with gratitude for what had 
been conceded, that opinions were given without concealment, which left little 
room for exultation in what had been obtained. It was usual for me^of 
consideration in Ireland, to talk as if what had been done wtjs an act of 
necessity, which, on a fit occasion, would be recalled : hostile suspicions were 
insinuated, not merely against the lower orders of Roman Catholics, whom it 
seemed to be the policy of Government weakly and wickedly to divide from 
the higher rank, but against men of considoi'able property, unimpeached 
character, and undoubted loyalty. Numbers were taken up under charges of 
high treason ; and when acquitted, It appeared that no ground of suspicion 
could ever have been entertained against them. What could be the object of 
such proceedings, but to convince the Catholics that the concessions in their 
favour were extorted, that the hostile mind still existed, and that they were 
marked out as the victims of the most cruel proscriptions and oppression ? 
Private animosities, too, arose, and produced those different classes of *dis- 
turbers of the public peace about which so much has been said. The 
remedies applied tended to foment the evil. The authority of the laws was 
superseded. Those against whom it was thought convictions could be pro- 
cured were taken up ; and those whom it would have been impossible to 
convict were transported in great numbers, without the ceremony of a trial. 
To enable the Government to pursue these violent measures, the Insurrection 
Act was passed. Those who delight in violent measures, rejoiced in the 
effect of their application. Other laws nearly as objectionable as the Insur- 
rection Act, were also adopted ; and to one of these I must particularly call 
the attention of the House, in order to show the inefficacy of violent remedies. 
It was thought a point of the first necessity to prevent the people who were 
the objects of jealousy from procuring arms. Considering the strength which 
the Government of Ireland posse.ssed, it might have been supposed that none 
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could have obtained arms but those who were armed by the license of the 
executive power. Such^ however, has been considered the extent of the 
danger, that a rigour beyond any former measure has been employed in 
disarming the people. The exercise of one inordinate authority has produced 
the demand for increased powers, while every remedy that has been applied 
has served only to augment the danger. 

“ And now. Sir, a few words upon the grievances of the Roman Catholics 
and the Dissenters. I know an opinion has gone forth that the Roman 
Catholics have now no substantial grievances to complain of; that the Pres- 
byterians have still less. It is said that the Roman Catholics have had ceded 
to them all the privileges of the most importance : that they can vote for 
members of Parliament, and that they are not distinguished from the Protes- 
tants but by being excluded from the high offices of state, and from being 
members of Parliament. If this were all, I should still say that they liave a 
right to all the privileges possessed by the Protestants. On what principle 
ought they to be excluded? On Avhat ground of justice.^ Sir, upon no 
ground of justice : the only reason, therefore, must be a reason of policy, 
which is a sufficient proof of a hostile mind against them. 

“ But let us consider it in another point of view. Is it nothing to have no 
share in the Government, and to be excluded from the higher offices of the 
statJ?? But it is invidiously objected to the Roman Catholics, that it is not 
civil liberty which they wish, but power and emolument. To this I would 
answer for the Roman Catholics, Yes ; nor is it any discredit that they should be 
actuated by such desire. I would say that civil liberty can have no security 
without political power. To ask for civil liberty without political power 
would be to act like weak men, and to ask for the possession of a right for 
the enjoyment of which they can have no security. I know that distinctions 
have been made between civil and political liberty, and I admit that it is 
possible for whole classes, whole casts and descriptions of men, to enjoy 
the one without possessing the other. Still, however, I assert, that it can be 
gnly by sufferance. I admit that civil liberty is of a higher kind ; but this I 
contend that political power is the only security for the enjoyment of the 
other. The Roman Catholics may justly say, therefore, ‘ it is not this or that 
concession that will satisfy us, but give us that which alone can give us 
security for its continuance.’ It is objected, also, that the Roman Catholics 
are not merely ambitious of power, but actuated by views of private emolu- 
ment. But if this were true, is it improper that the Roman Catholics, 
contributing so largely to the support of Government, should be desirous to 
share the emoluments which it bestows, as a compensation for what they 
sacrifice ? The comjiensation, indeed, is trifling ; but still should they, 
in point of right, be excluded from their proportion ? Yet, how strongly 
will their claim be felt, when it is considered who are the disputants ? Are 
the Roman Catholics to be told by a few monopolizing politicians, who 
engross all places, all reversions, all emoluments, all patronages, ‘ Oh ! you 
base Catholics, you think of nothing but your private emolument ! You 
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perverse generation, who have already been permitted to vote for members of 
Parliament, are you so base as to urge the disgraceful demand of a share in 
personal emoluments ? ’ Sir, the Roman Catholics are men, and are to be 
governed. The expense of maintaining all governments must be consider- 
able, and that of Ireland is certainly not a model of economy. In the 
emoluments arising out of the establishments of Government, the Roman 
Catholics have a just right to participate ; and for a small afid interested 
minority to imagine that they can monopolize all these advantages to them- 
selves, is a pretension which cannot be admitted. Mankind are not to be 
treated in this manner. It is not now-a-days that such claims will pass current 
in the world. The loyalty and activity of the Roman Catholics upon the late 
attempted invasion, are now the theme of the higest panegyric ; but it is 
empty, unavailing praise : Laudatur ct alget is the situation of Roman Catholic 
loyalty. The qualities which are so much extolled ought to be rewarded by 
conferring on their possessors those just claims which are yet denied them. 

“ Before I proceed to consider the situation of the Protestants, there is one 
point relative to the Roman Catholics which I ought to explain. It has been 
said, that the Roman Catholics are entitled to vote for members of Par- 
liament; and the fallacy of this boasted privilege ought to be exposed. 
Except in the counties, the representation of Ireland remains in what is hj^o 
known by the name of close corporations. The animosities wl^ich formerly 
subsisted are anxiously kept up by the executive Government, who favour the 
determination to exclude the Roman Catholics from the corporations, so that 
their privilege is almost entirely evaded. They thus confer in theory a power 
which they are careful to defeat in practice. Those who esteem this 
privilege, then, must be fond of theories upon paper, and unconcerned about 
their practical effect. Yet the Presbyterians consider their grievances to 
consist in the abuses of the Government, which they have not means to 
remedy. They wish for the substantial blessings of the English constitution. 
They wish for the political principles on which that constitution is founded. 
Whoever imagines that a practical resemblance exists between the Govern* 
ment of Ireland and the English constitution, will find that the Irish 
Government is a mirror in which the abuses of this constitution are strongly 
reflected. I will not speak of the abuses of which we have been used to 
complain ; but if I w'ere desirous to reconcile any one to the abuses of the 
British constitution, it would be by a comparison with those of Ireland. 
Whatever may have been, thought of the plans of Parliamentary reform 
which have been agitated here, still it was always admitted that the House 
of Commons should be at least a virtual representation of the people. It 
certainly was stating the point of virtual representation very high, when 
it was asserted in this House that though all the representatives of England 
were chosen by the county of Middlesex, it would be no reason for reform so 
long as such a Parliament discharged its duty as a Parliament. But are the 
people of Ireland unreasonable when they complain that they have not the 
advantage even of virtual representation ? When they complain that the 
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jobbing syastenx of influence and patronage for purposes of personal advantage, 
is an abuse that totally destroys the spirit of their form of government, and a 
practical nuisance which cannot be endured ? JTo suppose that a large, 
industrious, active, and intelligent body of men can be governed against the 
principles they have imbibed, and the prejudices by which they are guided, 
is an idea which history and human nature prove to be absurd. What is the 
situation of affairs with respect to Ireland? You have raised enormous 
burdens both in England and in Ireland. You have produced great dis- 
contents, and you are reduced to such a point that you must take a decided 
jmrt. In fact, we now are precisely at the point in which we stood in 1774 
with America, and the question is, whether we are to attempt to retain 
Ireland by force instead of endeavouring to gain her by concessions, and to 
conciliate her by conferring on her the substantial blessings of a free consti- 
tution ? AVhenever I see a Government desirous to decide by force against 
the will of the majority, in these circumstances I behold the danger of civil 
war. There is this difference now in our situation, that the state of our 
finances may deter us from encountering such hazardous enterprises. In the 
other case we were vvealthy and prosperous. Stidtitimn patiimtur opes might 
then be said of our situation ; but now the critical state of our affairs, and 
the embarrassed condition of our fin an corbid similar experiments. I 
hop^and trust that the discontents which threaten the separation of Ireland 
will be dissipated without the necessity of a war. But now the extremity of 
rigour has been tried, the severity of despotism has been let loose, and the 
Government is driven to that state when the laws are not to be put in 
execution, but to be superseded. Ireland is precisely in that state which a 
person well acquainted with the subject defined to be despotism : ‘ Where 
the executive power is everything, and the rights of the people nothing.’ 
At the beginning of the American contest, the province of Massachusets Bay 
was disarmed ; but I do not think that if this province had been left armed, 
the separation of the American Colonies would have been accelerated. The 
people of Ireland are now in that state when, if they should choose to resist, 
a cc^Aitest must ensue, the issue of which must be doubtful. In the com- 
mencement of the American war, I had made such an observation of the 
disposition of the regular governments of Europe, that I was convinced that 
PYance would aid America. In the present there can be no room for doubt 
that the French would make it a chief point of their policy to give assistance 
to the insurgents. But suppose you were to succeed in disarming the whole 
of the north of Ireland, you must keep them in subjection by force. If you do 
not allay their discontents, there is no way but force to keep them in obedience. 
Can you convince them by the musket that tlieir principles are false ? Can you 
prove to them by the bayonet that their pretensions are unjust? Can you 
demonstrate to them by martial law that they enjoy the blessings of a free 
constitution ? No, it is said, but they may be deterred from the prosecution 
of the objects which you have determined to refuse. But on what is this 
founded? On the history of Ireland itself? No; for the history of Ireland 
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proves that, though repeatedly subdued, it could not be kept in awe by 
force; and the late example will prove the effect which severity may be 
expected to produce. The character of the people of the north of Ireland 
has been severely stigmatized. For my own part, it is not my habit to admit 
a fixed dislike against any bodies of men, nor do I see anything in these to 
justify such dislike. But it is said, these men are of the old leaven They are 
indeed of the old leaven that rescued the country from the tyranny of Charles 
the P'irst and James the Second ; they are of that leaven which^asserted and 
defended the principles of liberty ; they are of that leaven which fermented 
and kneaded the British constitution. If these principles have been carried to 
excess, it is an excess to which I am more partial than to the opposite 
extreme. The opposition they have suffered is some apology. I am told, 
that the mode now adopted is this — to declare a country out of the King’s 
peace, it is necessary that there should be a certificate from the magistrates; 
many of the magistrates are not natives of Ireland, or resident there, but 
Phiglishmen and officers of the fencible corps. Are the people to be told 
that these magistrates are acting only in a civil capacity? But have they 
not been provoked to violence ? Have not several of the principal people of 
Belfast been taken up ? The law is in that state, that men may be kept in 
prison without trial. Is that an inference of their guilt ? I have seen the 
wanton prosecutions of Government in this country which juries haJjpTly 
checked. I have seen too much of these prosecutions to make^me draw an 
inference of guilt from the circumstance of a man’s being taken up. I have 
heard in Ireland of men being ignominiously arrested and carried to Dublin, 
who on their trials were found to be perfectly innocent, and ought not to have 
been suspected. The people of the north, attached to these men, were 
determined that they should not suffer in their property. The people wqrked 
for nothing; they roajied their harvests, on purpose to show either their 
good will to the parties, or their detestation, possibly, of the conduct of 
Government. This, however, was construed to be a heinous offence ; the 
people wore dispersed by the military ; and when some were killed, the atn 
tending their bodies to the grave was deemed criminal, and the peAons 
assisting were dispersed, as if they wore doing an act against the State, 
That these things will goad, who can doubt? Is it not possible that they 
who prefer monarchy may find the exercise of it so bad as almost to doubt 
the excellence of a monarchical government r But, should the people even 
be totally subdued, can you do otherwise than keep up a large military 
force ? But suppose the people submit — I put the case in that way— -can 
you trust to such a situation ? Will their submission to laws which they 
detest, last longer than your power lasts, and their impotency ? Will you 
continue to keep up your force? During the war, I believe you will. But 
can Ireland afford to maintain it during peace ? Is it the way to persuade 
the Catholics to assist you, to refuse acceding to their demands ? I have 
heard that a direct application has been made, not from the Catholic peasan- 
try, but from the Catholic nobility ; a strong and urgent application to the 
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Govornment to grant the remainder of their demands. 1 have been told, 
what certainly it was unnecessary to tell me, that these applications have 
been unsuccessful. To refuse all these demands, to determine to govern 
Ireland by military force, to risk a civil war ; which of these evils is the 
worst I know not. 

“ But it may be said, what is to be done ? My general principle is to 
restore peace ^n principles of peace, and to make concessions on principles 
of concession. I wish members to read that celebrated speech of Mr. Burke 
' on the subject of such concessions.’^ Let them read that beautiful display 
of eloquence, and at the same time of sound reasoning, and they will find in 
it all those principles which it is my wish to have adopted. There is another 
expression of that gentleman’s, I believe, in his letter to the people of 
Bristol. In that letter ho says, that ‘ that is a free government which the 
people who live under it conceive to be so.’ Apply this to Ireland ; make 
it such a government as the people shall conceive to be a free one. But it 
is said, it js not possible to satisfy all persons. It may be so. But is there 
one concession that could be made to the Roman Catholics which the people 
in the north of Ireland could object to? Is there one grievance which could 
be remedied in the north, to which the Roman Catholics would object ? 
TIk yjiiave no inconsistent pretensions, no clashing interests. The conces- 
sions to be r;>ade to the different parties are not inconsistent ; the one party 
will not repine at the satisfaction which the other obtains. Who, then, 
would be dissatisfied by such concessions ? Not the aristocracy, for 1 will 
not call it by so respectable a name. And is that miserable monopolizing 
minority to be put in the balance with the preservation of the empire and 
the happiness of a whole people ? The Irish wish to have a reform, upon an 
extended scale ; they desire an extension of popular rights. But may there 
not be a conciliation and compromise? In the declaration of the people of 
Belfast, I see that they do most distinctly state, that they conceive all the 
benefits of freedom may be enjoyed under a government of king, lords, and 
comntons. What, then, is it that the people wish for? They wish the 
House of Commons to be differently constituted. I think them right. They 
desire a diminution of patronage, and tliey may go the extraordinary length 
of saying, that it is not right to have a Church in all its splendour, whicli is 
applicable only to a small part of the inhabitants. But do not these things 
admit of temperate discussion and satisfactory compromise ? What, they 
ask, is a constitution such as Great Britain has, according to some, and such 
as she ouglit to have, according to others — a government which shall virtu- 
ally express the will of the people; and if, in treating with them, you should 
fail, you will then have to resort to violent measures ; you will then have to 
divide the people, as Mr. Burke said — not to divide the people of Massa- 
chusetts from the people of Virginia — not to divide Boston from Carolina — 
not, I say, to divide Ulster from Connaught, and Leinster from Munster, but 
you will have to divide the people who wish for the con.stitution from tho.se who 
♦ Vide vol, i, p. 530, el aeq. 
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wish to destroy it. These are the divisions which I wish for. But conciliation, 
it may be said, will not do. If it will not, then only may we have recourse 
to arms. Could there be a worse period for the country in point of credit 
and resources? Sure I am, that we cannot do worse, than at the end 
of one w'^ar, to adopt measures to bring on another. I would therefore 
concede ; and if I found I had not conceded enough, I would concede more. 
I know of no way of governing mankind but by conciliating them ; and ac- 
cording to the forcible w^ay which the Irish have of expressing their meaning, 

‘ I know of no mode of governing the people, but by letting them have their 
own way.’ And what shall we lose by it? If Ireland is governed by con- 
ceding to all her w'ays and wishes, will she be less useful to Great Britain? 
What is she now ? Little more than a diversion for the enem 3 ^ If you 
keep Ireland by force now% 'what must you do in all future wars ? You must, 
in the first place, secure her from insurrection. I will therefore adopt the 
Irish expression, and say, that you can only govern Ireland by letting her 
have her o\vn way. The consequences of a ^var with Ireland are dreadful to 
contemplate ; public horrors w oulcl be so increased by the laceration of 
private feelings, as to spread universal misery through both countries ; the 
connexion is so interwoven between the individuals of the two countries that 
no rupture can happen without wounding the most tender fricndshipi<»f4ind 
the most sacred tics. Bigour has already been attempted ; kt conce.ssion 
and conciliation then be tried before the? last appeal is hazarded. My wish 
is that the whole people of Ireland should have the same principles, the 
same system, the same operation of government, and, though it may ho a 
subordinate consideration, that all classes should have an equal chance of 
emolument: in other w'ords, I w^ould have the whole Irish govemment 
regulated by Irish notions and Irish prejudices: and I firmly believe, ac- 
cording to another Irish cxprcwssioii, the more she is under the Irish govern- 
ment, the more will she he hound to English interests. 

“ One word or two on the subject of Lord Eitzwilliam’s administration. 
He went to Ireland, and, after a short residence, was recalled.'^’ I wi^li to 
ask those who know that country best, whether the day of his departure w^as 
not a day of the greatest sorrow ? That his lordship has many qualities to 
render him popular, I know ; hut his popularity in Ireland was derived from 
this circumstance, that ho went upon the principle of concession. What 
happened after his departure ? Those who look only superficially at events 
boasted that the effects which had been predicted in consequence of his 
loidship s recall, did not happen. The Catholic petition was rejected. I 
said that these appearances were deceitful, that the effects might not be im- 
mediate, but would he certain. See what has happened, and say whether 
you cannot conceive that great part of the present distracted state of the 
country has been produced by the hopes of the people having been disap- 
pointed, and by the cup of enjoyment having been dashed from their lips. 

* t)n the 10th of Beconiher, J^ord Fitzwillifun w'as appointed liOrd Lietitenant 

of Irehiud. He returned to England on the 2.5th of March following. 
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You may now be in a situation somewhat similar. The measures you have 
adopted may produce apparent quiet, but I warn you against premature 
exultation. That the present state of Ireland can afford no satisfaction, all 
must admit. That there is so great a part of the King’s subjects as the 
county of Down contains, out of the King’s peace and the pale of the consti- 
tution, is a circumstance which we must all lament; and should it lead to 
civil dissension, there is no man, I am sure, but wdll feel the horrible 
situation in which individuals would be involved, and the calamities that 
would be [entailed upon the public. Sir, I say, therefore, try conciliation, 
but do not have recourse to arms, which, if once attempted to a considerable 
degree, cannot be remedied or recalled. In case of civil dissension, whom 
can you rely upon ? Not upon that small party of monopolists, many of 
whom could not bring so many men into the field, as they bring members 
into Parliament. I can scarcely conceive that any objection can be urged 
against the present motion in point of form. The interests of this country 
and of Ireland are the same ; its affairs are conducted by Ministers and the 
British Cabinet, and it is the privilege of this House to advise his Majesty. 
If I were to justify the measure by precedent, I might quote the case of an 
impeachment of the Earl of Lauderdale by the English Parliament, bcfoi*c 
the iljjiion, for his conduct of the government of Scotland. But why should 
I speak of ferms when the consequence of the discontents in Ireland may be 
a contest to be supported by Englislimcn and English money f I therefore 
move, Sir, ‘ That an humble address be presented to his Majesty, that his 
Majesty will be graciously pleased to take into his royal consideration the 
disturbed state of his kingdom of Ireland, and to adopt such healing and 
lenient measures as may appear to his Majesty’s wisdom best calculated to 
restore tranquillity, and to conciliate the affections of all descriptions of 
his Majesty’s subjects in that kingdom to his Majesty’s person and govern- 
ment.’ ” 

This motion was seconded, in an animated speech, by Sir Francis Burdett, 
and vtsupported by Mr. William Smith, Lord Wycombe, Mr. Curwen, 
Mr. Courtenay, and Mr. Hobhouse ; and was opposed by Mr. Pitt, Lord 
Hawkesbury, and Lord Frederick Campbell. On a division, the numbers 
were — Yeas, 84; Noes, 220. So it passed in the negative. 


Mr. Fox’s Motion for the RF.rEAi. of the Sedition 
3Iay 19, This day, in pursuance of the notice he had given, 

Mr. Fox rose and said “ I shall not have occasion. Sir, to detain tlic 
House for any considerable length of time in stating the reasons that induce 
me to call their attention to the memorable acts of the last Parliament, a 
motion for the repeal of which I intimated before the holidays ; nor will it be 
necessary for me to say much in answer to the misrepresentations that have 

• For the provisions of this Act, vide anUy ]). 573, note. * 
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been made on account of my having delayed the motion so long. The 
circumstances that have recently occurred, particularly the measure of the 
Stoppage of Cash Payments at the Bank,* so totally engrossed the public 
attention, and engaged the time of the House, that I did not think it right to 
bring forward this discussion, and instead of deferring it by adjournments 
from week to week, I directly and openly announced it for the present period. 
I have never, Sir, had but one opinion of the two obnoxious bHls, which, at 
the time they were passed, I conceived to be most portentous to the country. 
Every reflection that I have made upon the subject, and all the experience, 
that we have had since they were passed, have served to corroborate my 
original feeling, and therefore it is that I now rise to move for the repeal of 
those two laws. 

“ With respect to one of the two bills, that which came to us from the 
Lords, under the title of ‘ A Bill for the better Preservation of his Majesty’s 
Person and Government against treasonable Practices,’ I shall make but one 
or two observations, though every part of it oontinues to excite my heartfelt 
abhorrence. The flrst great objection to that act is, that it extends unne- 
cessarily the statutes of treason, and carries them to a length by no means 
consistent with sound policy as to their avowed object, the King's safety, nor 
consistent with the tranquillity and constitution of the realm. The 03^:10- 
rable statute of Edward the Third was found to be sufficient tc prevent the 
crime of treason ; and experience has taught us that all the forced constructions 
that have been put on that statute have served rather to lower than to heighten 
its force. Its operation has proved that the life of the King is sufficiently 
guarded, and every extension of it beyond that great and national object has 
only served to take away the reverence wliich its simplicity excited in the 
hearts of the people. That simplicity impressed upon the mind a sanction 
which it was impossible to derive from intricate and nice constructions. The 
people saw, in its noble and generous frame, security for themselves ; by the 
reverence in which it held the sacred person of their King, they saw that, for 
the security of his person, even the imagination of his death was provided 
against ; and the law was so clearly defined, so short, and so simple, that no 
danger to the >vcJl-meaning could be created by its operation. In the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth lat\’s wTre enacted for the preservation of her person and 
government, for which the turbulence of the times was the apology, but 
which no person could contemplate without indignation. In the period of 
King Charles the Second, similar suspicions w^ero entertained of numbers of 
persons being disaffected to the Government, and some severe and scandalous 
laws were enacted for the preservation of the King’s person. What is the 
Impression that these la\vs have made upon every person who has attentively 
considered the history of the times ? That they were enacted upon a con- 
sciousness that the conduct of the Government was such as to provoke 
disaffection in the minds of tlie people ; and this must always be the effect of 


* Vixle antey p. 620 . 
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rigorous and severe laws. It was made highly penal to say that Charles the 
Second was a Papist. Why ? Because, in truth, he was so. No law would 
in the present day be thought necessary for the preservation of the character 
of George the Third, against the charge of his being a Roman Catholic, 
because any such charge would be too contemptible for notice. His Majesty’s 
well-known character is the best protection against such an imputation, and 
the very enadling of such a law would betray a consciousness that there was 
ground for the imputation. The laws of Charles the Second were made in 
this spirit; they were received by the people, and have been received by 
posterity in this spirit ; and such laws can never have any other effect than to 
excite similar suspicions, and to weaken the Government which they profess 
to support. The only other part of the bill to which I shall allude, and 
which, in my mind, is very important, is the provision with respect to political 
libels. It enacts that, upon a second conviction, judges may be enabled to 
inflict punishments of a kind so barbarous and inhuman as to shock the heart 
of man. 'When you look back to the judgments that have been passed in 
former periods of our history, when you reflect on the prejudices and passions 
to which our frail nature is subject, when you think on the possibility that 
judges may be as servile, as corrupt, or as cruel in future times as they have 
beeiWn past, you will, perhaps, be able to form a just estimate of the 
character of*a law that enables them to inflict a punishment of so dreadful a 
kind for an offence so indefinite and doubtful as a political libel. You will 
think with me, that the punishment of fine and imprisonment is fully 
sufficient to the crime, if crime it be, of publishing the most extravagant 
political opinion as to the form of governing a community. If this bill had 
passed a century ago, how many men, whoso estimable characters have made 
them dear to mankind, might have been banished to Botany Bay, and con- 
demned by the barbarous sentence of an inhuman Judge to the society of a 
set of beings whom vice had degraded, and crimes of every nature had 
expelled from all rational intercourse with man ! Would not the writings of 
Loclce, writings that have so greatly enlightened and benefited the country, 
have probably condemned their author to this horrible exile ? But, without 
going back to a period so distant, can we deny that, in a period much nearer 
our own times, the violence of factious spirit might have hurried even judges 
of our own ddy to the infliction of this detestable punishment if this law had 
then had existence ? In the beginning of the present reign complaints were 
made of the atrocious character of the public libels then published, and in the 
heat and fury of zeal, prosecutions w^ere carried on with a bitterness upon 
which no person of moderation can reflect without shame and regret. Personal 
considerations mixed with the motives of public decorum ; and though I hope 
they did not influence either the prosecutors or the judges, yet I submit to 
the House, whether the temper of the times was not such as to make it 
highly probable that Mr. Alderman Wilkes, upon his second conviction, 
might have been doomed to this horrid fate. I am not sure that our nature 
is so likely to be purified by public situations of trust and power, as \o 
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bo superior to all base and malignant passions ; and I am not sure but that, 
in the spirit of those times, Mr. Wilkes might have been the victim of 
a persecuting rage. I have not the honour of that gentleman’s acquaintance, 
nor have I, in the course of our political lives, frequently agreed with him in 
opinion ; but now that the intemperance of the time is past, I submit to the 
House what must be the feeling of every liberal heart at the idea of con- 
demning a person of such high attainments, so dear to the society in which 
he lives, so exemplary as a magistrate, and who has shown himself to be so 
zealous a defender of the prerogatives of the Crown, to a punishment so 
degrading and so abhorrent. And yet, if the law had existed, would it not 
have been executed ? If it had existed but a few years ago, would it not 
have been executed in many other instances, if juries could have been found 
to second the wishes of Government ? Of the willingness of Government to 
go to the full extent of this inhuman law, Scotland has given us an indubi- 
table proof. Scotland was said to have had this barbarous law, though it 
had never been acted upon. It was asserted, that there a law existed of so 
barbarous a tendency, as to enable the judges to banish a man from all 
civilized society, and condemn him to live at the extremity of the earth with 
the most degraded of his species for publishing extravagant opinions as 
to the form of governing a community. I am convinced, not merely ofT'the 
authority of the most learned persons of that country, but on th6 information 
that I have been able to acquire for myself, that no such law did exist 
in Scotland, and that those who acted upon it will one day be brought to a 
severe retribution for their conduct. But the aj)prehension of the existence 
of such a law has displayed to us the character of our Government, and 
proved that we have a Ministry capable of condemning their fellow-creatures 
to this monstrous punishment, for the mere exposition of tenets on Govern- 
ment different from their own. They made it their boast that, by means of 
this law, they had gained the triumph of political opinion, and the sacrifice of 
a number of human beings, of enlightened minds and of moral character, for 
the mere offence of carrying doctrines to excess — for I admit that, in '^ome 
instances, they carried their doctrines to excess. The publication of political 
opinion ; that was the crime. What was the punishment ? Death, of the 
most aggravated, of the most procrastinated, of the most cruel nature. They 
were sent not into banishment merely, but sunk and degraded to an associa- 
tion with villany, and ignorance, and crime ; sent to a country where, 
possibly, their health might be affected by the climate ; but that was little in 
consideration of the despondency of their own feelings. I speak of one in 
particular— of Mr. Gerrald,* whose elegant and useful attainments made him 
dear to the circles of literature and taste ; bred to enjoyments in which his 
accomplishments fitted him to participate, and endowed with talents that 
rendered him valuable to his country, he, among others, was the object 
of this persecuting spirit ; the punishment to such a man was certain death, 
and, accordingly, he sunk under the sentence, the victim of virtuous, wounded 

♦ Vide ante, p. 526, note. 
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sensibility. There may be times of alarm when men, under the influence of 
terror, become insensible to the dictates of justice and humanity. It has 
been truly said that no passion is so calculated to harden the heart, and to 
make it sanguinary, as great fear ; and accordingly we find that the most 
inhuman tyranny has always had its foundation in the hearts of those whose 
actions condemned them to incessant terror. In a moment of alarm, real or 
artificial, it is not to be wondered at that nations, as well as individuals, 
should be lost to the dictates of reason and humanity. Ministers succeeded in 
spreading an alarm over this country, under the influence of which they made 
Englishmen forget and forego their natural feelings of justice and humanity ; 
but now that this time is happily past, I trust that we shall also recover our 
genuine feelings, and that we shall not suffer an act to exist upon the statute 
book, so disgraceful to our criminal code, and by which, in some future 
moment of passion, new acts of horror, under the name of judicial punish- 
ment, may he perpetrated. 

“ These arc the two principal features of that act that merit your attention. 
With respect to the other act, for the prevention of seditious meetings and 
assemblies, without inquiring whether the rights taken away by that act were 
proper subjects of legislation, I may, at least, doubt the propriety of their 
beiff-g made so. The statute clearly affects rights which, in tl)cir very nature 
and essence*, must have been antecedent to the power of legislation ; and it is 
not merely a question of morality, but of the highest political prudence, 
whether rights that are principles, rights which make the foundation of the 
Legislature itself, and without which no legislation can be legitimate, ought 
to be made the provisions of a statute. It is a manifest axiom in a popular 
government, that man has the fundamental right to state his opinion ; tliis 
right must be recognised, since it was on the exercise of this right that the 
Government itself was formed. Need I illustrate the doctrine r It is 
recognised in the Bill of Bights. No man Avill deny that the right of petition 
,to Parliament is as inherent to the people of England as the right of petition 
to Mic Crown. Why, then, did not the Bill of Bights state the one as well as 
the other? Why ? but because the one had been attacked and questioned, 
not the other : and it has been truly said of the Bill of Bights, that it only 
asserted the privileges which had been outraged ; it did not enumcralc all 
the rights which had not come into dispute. But it is said that this is not the 
first instance in which difficulties have been thrown in the way of petition ; 
and reference is made to the act of Charles the Second, in wliich distinction 
is made between assemblies convoked by the sheriff, per.sons entitled to the 
elective franchise, and other persons. No argument, in my mind, can be so 
dangerous as that which raises distinctions as to the right of petition. 'I'o 
say that those only enjoy the right of petition who possess the elective 
franchise, is to bring it into danger ; good sense would make the argument 
go the other way ; for surely if any description of persons more than another 
ought to enjoy the right of petition, it is those persons who, having no vote 
at elections, have no representatives in this House to whom they can dircialy 
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apply, and who may be made the organ of their sentiments. But 1 deprecate 
and deplore these distinctions, since every class of the community ought to have 
this right secured to them, and be made as free to this privilege as to the air 
they breathe. This act is outrageous, because it throws difficulties in the 
way of the exercise of the right, and enables sheriffs to prevent meetings ; 
and it has been proved, that since the passing of this act more refusals have 
been given by magistrates than in any former period. This hcs been par- 
ticularly the case since recent calamities have disposed the country to assemble 
so generally to petition for the dismission of Ministers. Very extraordinary 
reasons have been assigned by some of them for refusing to convoke meetings. 
The sheriff of Suffolk refused because the subject had been debated in 
Parliament, and because he was going to London. Another magistrate 
refused, though called upon by a numerous body of persons, because he 
would not disturb the unanimity of the county. The power of dispersing 
meetings was as obnoxious as the refusal to convoke them. In the county 
in which I live, the sheriff, after putting the question, said there was a 
visible majority of votes, hut because he did not know whether they were 
all freeholders that were present, he refused to sign the proceedings and give 
validity to the record. Another person on this capricious objection could not 
take the chair because the sheriff had the power to disperse the meeting ; 
and thus an attempt was made to defeat the petition in the county of Surrey, 
even under the colour of complying with the statute. In many other cases 
difficulties have been found that make it vexatious, and almost impossible to 
exercise, this right under the provisions of tliis act. It requires so much 
trouble to comply with all the provisions of the act where tlie meeting is not 
called by the regular magistrate, that it is next to an impossibility to carry 
the exercise of the right generally into effect. - In some instances, where zeal 
and perseverance had conquered every obstacle, inconveniences wore suffered 
that would deter men on ordinary occasions from assembling. In Westminster, 
for instance, where the meeting was called in strict conformity to the act, the, 
day of meeting was most unfavourable in point of weather, but it was fofind 
inconvenient to adjourn, because they must have renewed all the formalities 
required by tlio statute. And what is the benefit expected to be derived 
from all this ? Are provisions like these likely to alter the minds of men r 
Arc th(‘y calculated to prevent communication, and stifle the opinions and 
discontents of a })cople ? If it wxre a new and abstract question, there 
might, perhaps, be a difference of opinion upon the subject; but, unfortunately, 
a book is laid open to us, in which we may read, in most legible characters, 
the true character and consequences of such a measure— that book is the 
kingdom of Ireland. In the year 1 794 a Convention Bill was passed in Ireland 
to prevent meetings of the people. What was the consequence ? Ministers 
boasted of the success of the measure : they flattered themselves they had 
succeeded in preventing meetings ; but I have now the autliority of the 
Parliament of Ireland for saying, that what they had prevented publicly had 
been done in private; and that ever since the year 1791 meetings of the 
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people had been held, which, up to the year 1795, were small and insignificant 
— small, because up to that time they still had the power of meeting in public, 
and discussing their grievances openly and without reserve. Up to the year 
1794, then, they were small and harmless — ^but then comes the Convention 
Bill, that forces them into clandestine and secret meetings by midnight ; then 
comes correspondence with the foreign enemy, and all the terrifying and 
alarming plots which the report of the House of Lords of Ireland has 
ascribed to the people of that distracted country. What deplorable ignorance 
of the human heart to think that, by a mere Convention Bill, to prevent the 
meetings without redressing grievances, they could make men forget by 
making them silent ! What criminal ignorance to conceive that, by damming 
up a torrent, it would not force its way in another direction ! But it seems 
that, as our act has not yet produced the same effects in England, we must 
not go for instruction to the sister kingdom. I sec no sense in any such 
argument : human nature is the same in all countries ; if you prevent a man 
who feels himself aggrieved from declaring his sentiments, you force him to 
other expedients for redress. Do you think that you gain a proselyte where 
you silence a declaim er ? No ; you have only by preventing the declaration 
of grievances in a constitutional way forced men to more pernicious modes of 
comt’ag at relief. In proportion as opinions are open, they are innocent and 
harmless. Opinions become dangerous to a state only when persecution 
makes it necessary for the people to communicate their ideas under the bond 
of secrecy. Do you believe it possible that the calamity which now rages in 
Ireland would have come to its present height if the people had been allowed 
to meet and divulge their grievances ? Publicity makes it impossible for 
artifice to succeed, and designs of a hostile nature lose their danger by the 
certainty of exposure. But it is said that these bills will expire in a few 
years ; that they will expire when we shall have peace and tranquillity 
restored to us. What a sentiment to inculcate ! You tell the people that 
^vben everything goes well, when they arc happy and comfortable, tlien they 
ma^^meet freely, to recognise tlieir happiness, and pass eulogiums on their 
government ; but that in a moment of war and calamity, of distrust and 
misconduct, it is not permitted them to meet together, because then, instead 
of eulogizing, they might think proper to condemn Ministers. What a 
mockery is this ! What an insult to say that this is preserving to the people 
the right of petition I To tell them that they shall have a right to applaud, 
a right to rejoice, a right to meet when they are happy, but not a right to 
condemn, not a right to deplore their misfortunes, not a right to suggest a 
remedy ! I hate these insidious modes of undermining and libelling the 
constitution of the country. If you mean to say, that the mixed and balanced 
Government of England is good only for holidays and sunshine, but that it is 
inapplicable to a day of distress and difficulty, say so. If you mean that 
freedom is not as conducive to order and strength as it is to happiness, say so ; 
and I will enter the lists with you, and contend, that among all the other 
advantages arising from liberty, are the advantages of order and strength ih a 
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supereminent degree, and that, too, in the moment when they are most 
wanted. Liberty is order. Liberty is strength. Good God, Sir, am I, on 
this day, to be called upon to illustrate the glorious and soothing doctrine ? 
Look round the world and admire, as you must, the instructive spectacle ! 
You will see that liberty not only is power and order, but that it is power 
and order predominant and invincible ; that it derides all other sources of 
strength ; that the heart of man .has no impulse, and can have ncftie that dares 
to stand in competition with it ; and if, as Englishmen, we know how to 
respect its value, surely the present is the moment of all others ^when wc 
ought to secure its invigorating alliance. Whether we look at our relative 
situation with regard to foreign powers, with regard to the situation of the 
sister kingdom, and with regard to our own internal affairs, there never was a 
moment when national strength was so much demanded, and when it was 
so incumbent upon us to call forth and embody all the vigour of the nation, 
by rousing, animating, and embodying all the love of liberty that used to 
characterise the country, and wdiich, I trust, is not yet totally extinct. Is 
this a moment to diminish our strength, by indisposing all that part of the 
nation whose hearts glow with ardour for their original rights, but who feel 
with indignation that they are trampled upon and overthrown ? Is not this 
a moment when, in addition to every other emotion, freedom should be twsed 
as an ally, a supplementary force, and a substitute for all the oth^r weak and 
inefficient levies that have been suggested in its stead ? Have we not been 
nearly reduced to a situation when it was too perilous, perhaps, to take the 
right course r May we not be again called upon for exertions that will 
demand the union of every hand and every heart in the kingdom ? What 
might not this House do, if this House had the opinion of the country with 
it ? Do not let us say, then, that we are to increase the force of the country 
by stifling opinion. It is only by promoting it, by giving facility to its 
expression, by meeting it with open hearts, by incorporating ourselves with 
the sense of the nation, that we can again revive that firm and compact 
power of British strength that sprung out of British liberty, «’ 

“ Sir, I will not trouble you with more on the subject. In proportion as 
you throw difficulties in the Nvay of petition, you deprive yourselves of 
strength ; you alienate every heart whose voice you stifle ; you drive men to 
correspondence wnth foreign nations when you debar them from correspond- 
ing with you ; and this, if wc may believe the report of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, w^as the case with Ireland. When she petitioned, addressed, and 
remonstrated, she had no power ; but from small beginnings, that is small, 
until a Convention Bill had passed, until a Powder Bill had passed, and all 
the other acts of insanity and rigour, she rose from small meetings of mere 
petition, to a concerted, armed, and embodied union of one hundred thousand 
persons. Good God ! shall we not, speaking the same language, possessing 
the same character, struggling for the same constitution, take warning from 
the example that is set, and conciliate the people of England ? Or shall we, 
with our eyes open, run upon our destiny, as ancient fables tell of men 
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devoted running into the jaws of the perdition to which they were doomed ? 
Sir, the present times hold out examples too legible for mistake. If 
demonstration shall fail to work upon us, we are undone ; and if any truth 
has been more strikingly illustrated than another, it is this, that you shall 
not touch the liberty of the lower classes of the people without making the 
higher orders pay a severe retribution. You shall not take away one 
privilege, yl)u shall not diminish one right, without suffering ten-fold, 
fifty.fold, an hundred-fold, yourselves. You shall not commit changes upon 
the people without changing your own power into weakness, your economy 
into profusion. These are the doctrines applicable to these times. As men 
become enlightened, they advance in liberty ; in that career seldom are any 
found retrogade ; and in proportion to their advances you must concede to 
them. It has been said, as an argument against the emancipation of slaves, 
that the negroes are not sufficiently enlightened for freedom. The French 
mulattoes, it is owned, are more capable of enjoying it ; and passing from 
them to 'the most enslaved nations of Europe, we see that the approach of 
light makes it necessary for the governor to acknowledge at length that they 
are human. But shall the preposterous imagination be fostered, that 
Englishmen, bred in liberty, the first of human kind who asserted the 
glo.^us distinction of forming for themselves their social compact, can be 
condemned^ to silence upon their rights ? Is it to be conceived that men who 
have enjoyed for such a length of days the light and happiness of freedom, 
can be restrained and shut up again in the gloom of ignorance and 
degradation ? As well. Sir, might you try, by a miserable dam, to shut up 
the flowing of a rapid river; the rolling and impetuous tide would burst 
through every impediment that man might throw in its way, and the 
only consequence of the impotent attempt would be, that, having collected 
new force by its temporary suspension, enforcing itself through new 
channels, it would spread devastation and ruin on every side. The 
* progress of liberty is like the progress of the stream ; it may be kept within 
its* banks ; it is sure to fertilize the country through which it runs ; but no 
power can arrest it in its passage ; and short-sighted, as well as wicked, must 
be the heart of the projector that would strive to divert its course.” Mr. P'ox 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the act passed in the 
last session “ for the more effectually preventing seditious meetings and 
assemblies.” 

After the motion had been opposed by Mr. Serjeant Adair, Mr. Elford, 
Sir R. C. Glynn, Colonel Fullarton, Mr. Ellison, and others, the House 
divided : Yeas, 52 ; Noes, 260. So it passed in the negative. 


Mb. Gbey’s Motion fob a Refobm in Pabliament. 

J/ay 26. Mr. Grey, in pursuance of previous notice, moved this day, 
“ That leave be given to bring in a bill to amend and regulate the 
election of members to serve in the Commons House of Parliament.” * He 
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proposed that the qualification for county electors should remain as it was, 
but that the members they returned should be increased from ninety- two to 
one hundred and thirteen. For instance, instead of two for the county of 
York, that there should be two for each riding ; and so in other counties 
where the present representation was not proportionate to the extent of 
population. The next alteration referred to the mode of return. In order 
to put an end to compromises, each county or riding should be«divided into 
grand divisions, each of which should return one representative. With 
regard to the qualifications of electors for counties, instead of confining the 
right of election to freeholders, it should be extended to copyholders and 
lease-holders, holding leases for a certain term of years, and paying a certain 
annual rent. The reform which he had to propose in the other branch of 
the representation was of a much more extensive nature. It was, that the 
remaining four hundred members should be returned by one description of 
persons alone, namely, householders ; and that a portion of the smaller 
boroughs should be enfranchised. If it were possible, one person should 
not be permitted to vote for more than one member of Parliament. In order 
to prevent expense, the poll ought, he said, to be taken throughout the whole 
kingdom at one time. This was the outline ^of hisjplan ; to state that it 
could be obtained at first with exactness, or that it was not liable to difftfTul- 
ties, would be presumptuous and absurd. But he flattered hinViself, it was 
not liable to any insuperable objections. By this scheme, he contended that 
the landowner would find his property suitably represented ; the merchant, 
support in the householders ; and men of respectability and talents in the 
difierent professions would find a fair door open for admission into Parlia- 
ment. The only persons whom he wished to exclude from that House were 
men who were neither possessed of landed property, nor engaged in commer- 
cial enterprise, nor professors of any particular science ; but men, who, 
without property, without industry, and without talents, obtained seats in 
the House of Commons by the influencejof great men, for the purpose, not. 
of consulting the good of the people, but of promoting their own interests. 
The motion was seconded in an eloquent speech by Mr. Erskine ; and 
supported by Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Richard Hill, Mr. Milbanke, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Barham, Mr, William Smith, Mr. Pollen, and Sir William 
Dolben. It was opposed by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Robert Thornton, Sir William 
Geary, Lord Hawkesbury, Sir William Young, and Sir Gregory Page Turner. 
At the close of the debate, 

Mr. Fox rose and spoke as follows : — “ Much and often. Sir, as this 
question has been discussed, and late as the hour is, 1 feel it my duty to 
make some observations, and to deliver my opinion on a measure of high 
importance at all times, but which, at the present period, is become 
infinitely more interesting than ever. I fear, however, that my conviction 
on this subject is not common to the House. I fear that we are not likely to 
be Sigreed as to the importance of the measure, nor as to the necessity ; 
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since, by the manner in which it has been discussed this night, I foresee 
that, so far from being unanimous on the proposition, we shall not be agreed 
as to the situation and circumstances of the country itself, much less as to 
the nature of the measures which, in my mind, that situation and those 
circumstances imperiously demand. I cannot suppress my astonishment at 
the tone and manner of gentlemen this day. The arguments that have been 
used would ^ad the mind to believe that we are in a state of peace and 
tranquillity, and that we have no provocation to any steps for improving the 
benefits we enjoy, or retrieving any misfortune that we have incurred. To 
persons who feel this to be our situation, every proposition tending to 
meliorate the condition of the country must be subject of jealousy and 
alarm ; and if we really differ so widely in sentiment as to the state of the 
country, I see no probability of an agreement in any measure that is 
proposed. All that part of the argument against reform which relates to 
the danger of innovation, is strangely misplaced by those who think with me 
that, so far from procuring the more chance of practical benefits by a reform, 
it is only by a reform that we can have a chance of rescuing ourselves from a 
state of extreme peril and distress. Such is my view of our situation. 
I think it so perilous, so imminent, that though I do not feel conscious 
of despair — an emotion which the heart ought not to admit — yet it comes 
near to thrt state of hazard when the sentiment of despair, rather than of 
hope, may be supposed to take possession of the mind. I feel myself to be 
the member of a community, in which the boldest man, without any 
imputation of cowardice, may dread that we are not merely approaching to 
a state of extreme peril, but of absolute dissolution ; and with this 
conviction impressed upon my mind, gentlemen will not believe that I 
disregard all the general arguments that have been used against the motion 
on the score of the danger of innovation from any disrespect to the 
honourable members who have urged them, or to the ingenuity with which 
^they have been pressed ; but because I am firmly persuaded that they arc 
totrlly inapplicable to the circumstances under which we come to the 
discussion. With the ideas that I entertain, I cannot listen for a moment to 
suggestions that are applicable only to other situations and to other times ; 
for unless we are resolved pusillanimously to wait the approach of our doom, 
to lie down and die, we must take bold and decisive measures for our 
deliverance. We must not be deterred by meaner apprehensions. We must 
combine all our strength, fortify one another by the communion of our 
courage ; and, by a seasonable exertion of national wisdom, patriotism, and 
vigour, take measures for the chance of salvation, and encounter with 
unappalled hearts all the enemies, foreign and internal — all the dangers and 
calamities of every kind which press so heavily upon us. Such is my view 
of our present emergency ; and, under this impression, I cannot for a 
moment listen to the argument of danger arising from innovation, since 
our ruin is inevitable if we pursue the course which has brought us to the 
brink of the precipice. > 
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“ But before I enter upon the subject of the proposition that has been 
made to us, 1 must take notice of an insinuation that has, again and again, 
been flung out by gentlemen on the other side of the House on party 
feelings, in which they affect to deplore the existence of a spirit injurious to 
the welfare of the public. I suspect, by the frequent repetition of this 
insinuation, that they are desirous of making it believed, or that they 
understand themselves by the word party feelings, an unpri^j^cipled com- 
bination of men for the pursuit of office and its emoluments, the eagerness 
after which leads them to act upon feelings of personal enmity, ill-will, and 
opposition to his Majesty’s Ministers. If such be their interpretation of 
party feelings, I must say, that I am utterly unconscious of any such feeling ; 
and I am sure that I can speak with confidence for my friends, that they are 
actuated by no motives of so debasing a nature. But if they understand by 
party feelings, that men of honour, who entertain similar principles, conceive 
that those principles may be more beneficially and successfully pursued by 
the force of mutual support, harmony, and confidential connexion, then I 
adopt the interpretation, and have no scruple in saying, that it is an advan- 
tage to the country ; an advantage to the cause of truth and the constitution ; 
an advantage to freedom and humanity; an advantage to whatever honour- 
able object they may be engaged in, that men pursue it with the uj^jted 
force of party feeling ; that is to say, pursue it with the confidenc^^, zeal, and 
spirit, which the communion of just confidence is likely to inspire. And if 
tlie honourable gentlemen apply this description of party feeling to the 
pursuit in which we arc engaged, I am equally ready to say, that the dis- 
astrous condition of the empire ought to animate and invigorate the union 
of all those who feel it to be their duty to check and arrest a career that 
threatens us with such inevitable ruin. For, surely, those who think that 
party is a good thing for ordinary occasions, must admit that it is peculiarly 
so on emergencies like the present; it is peculiarly incumbent upon men 
who feel the value of united exertion, to combine all their strength to ex- 
tricate the vessel when in danger of being stranded. , 

“ But gentlemen seem to insinuate that this union of action is directed 
more against persons than measures, and that allusions ought not to be made 
to the conduct of particular men. It is not easy to analyze this sort of im- 
putation, for it is not easy to disjoin the measure from its author, nor to 
examine the origin and progress of any evil without also inquiring into and 
scrutinizing the motives and the conduct of the persons who gave rise to it. 
How, for instance, is it possible for us to enter into the discussion of the 
particular question now before the House, without a certain mixture of 
personal allusion? We complain that the representation of the people in 
Parliament is defective. How does this complaint originate? From the 
conduct of the majorities in Parliament. Does not this naturally lead us to 
inquire whether there is not somethmg fundamentally erroneous in election, 
or something incidentally vicious in the treatment of those majorities ? AV' o 
surfly must be permitted to inquire whether the fault and calamity of which 
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we complain is inherent in the institution, in which nothing personal is to 
be ascribed to Ministers, as it >vill operate in a more or less degree in all the 
circumstances in which we may find ourselves ; or whether it is not an 
occasional abuse of the original institution, applicable only to these times and 
to these men, in which they are peculiarly guilty, but from which system 
representation, itself ought to stand absolved. 

“ I put thp question in this way, in order to show that a certain degree of 
personality is inseparable from the discussion, and that gentlemen cannot 
w’ith justice ascribe to the bitterness of party feelings, what flows out of the 
principle of free inquiry. Indeed, this is a pregnant example of there being 
nothing peculiarly hostile to persons in this subject ; it is not a thing now 
taken up for the first time, meditated and conceived in particular hostility to 
the right honourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Be it remembered, 
that he himself has again and again introduced and patronized the same 
subject, and that on all the occasions on which he has brought it forward it 
has invariably received my approbation and support. When he brought it 
forward first, in the year 1782, in a time of war, and of severe public cala.‘ 
raity, I gave to the proposition my feeble support. Again, when he brought 
it forward in 1783, at a time when I was in a high office in his Majesty’s 
service, I gave it my stipport. Again, in 1785, when the right honourable 
gentleman himself was in place, and renewed his proposition, it had my 
countenance and support, I have invariably declared myself a friend to 
parliamentary reform, by whomsoever proposed ; and though in all the dis- 
cussions that have taken place, I have had occasion to express my doubt as 
to the efficacy of. the particular mode, 1 have never hesitated to say that the 
princi])lo itself was beneficial ; and that though not called for with the 
urgency Avhich some persons, and, among others, the right honourable gen- 
tleman, declared to exist, I constantly was of opinion that it ought not to be 
discouraged. Now, however, that all doubt upon the subject is removed by 
the pre.ssure of our calamities, and the dreadful alternative seems to be, 
*wh^^,ther wc shall sink into the most abject thraldom, or continue in the same 
course until we are driven into the horrors of anarchy, I can have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the plan of recurring to the principle of melioration 
which the constitution points out, is become a desideratum to the people of 
Great Britabi. Between the alternatives of base and degraded slavery on 
the one side, or of tumultuous, though, probably, fehort-lived anarchy on the 
other, though no man would hesitate to make his choice, yet, if there be a 
course obvious and practicable, which, without either violence or innovation, 
may lead us back to the vigour we have lost, to the energy that has been 
stifled, to the independence that has been undermined, and yet preserve 
everything in its place, a moment ought not to he lost in embracing the 
chance which this fortunate provision of the British system lias made for 
British safety. 

“ This is my opinion, and it is not an opinion merely founded upon theory, 
but upon actual observation of what is passing in the world. I conceive. 
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that if we are not resolved to shut our eyes to the instructive lessons of the 
times, we must be convinced of the propriety of seasonable concession. I 
see nothing in what is called the lamentable example of France to prove to 
me that timely acquiescence with the desires of the people is more dan- 
gerous than obstinate resistance to their demands; but the situations of 
Great Britain and France are so essentially different, there is so little in 
common between the character of England at this day, and the^character of 
France at the commencement of the Revolution, that it is impossible to 
reason upon them from parity of circumstances or of character. It is not 
necessary for me, I am sure, to enter into any analysis of the essential 
difference between the character of a people that had been kept for ages in 
the barbarism of servitude, and a people who have enjoyed for so long a 
time the light of freedom. But we have no occasion to go to France for 
example ; another country, nearer to our hearts, with which we are better 
acquainted, opens to us a book so legible and clear, that he must be blind 
indeed who is not able to draw from it warning and instruction it holds 
forth a lesson which is intelligible to dulness itself. Let us look to Ireland, 
and see how remarkably the arguments and reasoning of this clay tally with 
the arguments and reasoning that unfortunately prevailed in the sister king- 
dom, and by which the King’s Ministers were fatally able to overpowejj^ the 
voice of reason and patriotism, and stifle all attention to the prayers and 
applications of the people. It is impossible for any coincidence to be more 
perfect. We are told that there are in England, as it is said there wore in 
Ireland, a small number of persons desirous of throwing the country into 
confusion, and of alienating the affections of the people from the established 
government, 

“ Permit me, Mr, Speaker, in passing to observe, that the right honour- 
able the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not represent my learned friend 
(Mr. Erskinc) quite correctly, when he stated that my learned friend ad- 
mitted the existence of such men. On the contrary, the argument of my 
learned friend was hypothetical ; he said, if it be true, as it is so industri- 
ously asserted, that such and such men do exist in the country, then surely 
in wisdom you ought to prevent their number from increasing by timely 
conciliation of the body of moderate men, who desire only reform. In this 
opinion I perfectly acquiesce with my learned friend. I believe that the 
number of pci*sons who are discontented with the Government of the 
country, and who desire to overthrow it, is very few indeed. But the right 
honourable gentleman says that the friends of moderate reform are few, and 
that no advantage is to be gained by conceding to this very small body what 
will not satisfy the violent, which he contends is more numerous ; and he 
vehemently demands to know whom he is to divide, whom to separate, and 
what benefit he is to obtain from this surrender } To this I answer, that if 
there be two bodies, it is wisdom, it is policy, to prevent the one from falling 
into the other, by granting to the moderate what is just and reasonable. If 
the, argument of the right honourable gentleman be correct, the necessity for 
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concession is more imperious ; it is only by these means that you can check 
the spirit of proselytism, and prevent a conversion that by and by will be 
too formidable for you to resist. Mark this, and sec how it applies to the 
precedent of Ireland, In the report that has been made by the Parliament 
of that kingdom, on the present disorders, it is said, that so long ago as the 
year 1791, there existed some societies in that country, which harboured the 
desire of separation from England, and which wished to set up a republican 
form of government. The report does not state what was the precise 
number of those societies in 1791; it declares, however, that the number 
was small and insignificant. From small beginnings, however, they have 
increased to the alarming number of one hundred thousand men in the 
province of Ulster only. By what means have they so increased, and . who 
are the proselytes that swell their numbers to so gigantic a size ? Obviously 
the men who had no such design originally; obviously the persons who had 
no other object in view in all the petitions which they presented, than 
Catholic emancipation and reform in Parliament. This is also admitted by 
the report. The spirit of reform spread over the country ; they made 
humble, earnest, and repeated applications to the Castle for redress ; but 
there they found a fixed determination to resist every claim, and a rooted 
aversion to every thing that bore even the colour of reform. They made 
their Applications to all the considerable characters in the country, who had 
on former occasions distinguished themselves by exertions in the popular 
cause ; and of these justly eminent men I desire to speak as I feel, with the 
utmost respect for their talents and virtues. But, unfortunately, they were 
so alarmed by the French Revolution, and by the cry which liad been so 
artfully set up by Ministers, of the danger of irilection, that they could not 
listen to the complaint. What was the consequence These bodies of men, 
who found it vain to expect it from the Government at the Castle, or from 
the Parliament, and having no where else to recur for redress, joined the 
societies, which the report accuses of cherishing the desire of separation 
from England ; and became converts to all those notions of extravagant and 
frant*c ambition, which the rejx)!*! lays to their cliarge, and which tlirc3atcns 
consequences so dreadful and alarming, that no man can contemplate them 
without horror and dismay. 

“ What, then, is the lesson to be derived from this example, but that the 
comparatively small societies of 1791 became strong and formidable by the 
accession of the many who had nothing in common with them in the outset } 
I wish it were possible for us to draw the line more accurately between the 
small number that the report describes to have had mischievous objects origi- 
nally in view, and the numerous bodies who were made converts by the neglect 
of their petition for constitutional rights. Is it improbable that the original 
few were not more than ten or twenty thousand in number ? What, then, do 
I learn from this ? That the impolitic and unjust refusal of Government to 
attend to the applications of the moderate, made eighty or ninety thousand 
proselytes from moderation to violence. Tliis is tlio lesson which the book of 
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Ireland exhibits ! Can you refuse your assent to the moral ? Will any man 
argue, that if reform had been conceded to the eighty or ninety thousand 
moderate petitioners, you would have this day to deplore the union of one 
hundred thousand men, bent on objects so extensive, so alarming, so calami- 
tous ? I wish to warn you by this example. Every argument that you have 
heard used this day was used at Dublin. In the *hort -sighted pride and 
obstinacy of the Government, they turned a deaf ear to the supplicant ; they 
have now, perhaps, in the open held to brave the assertor. Unwarned, un- 
tutored by example, are you still to go on with the same contemptuous and 
stubborn pride ? I by no means think that Great Britain is at ihu moment 
in the same situation as Ireland. I by no means think that the discontents 
of this country have risen to such a height as to make us fear for the general 
peace of the country ; but I deprecate the course which has been pursued in 
Ireland. What England is now, Ireland was in 1791. Wluit was said of 
the few, they have now applied to the many ; and as there are discontents in 
this country, which we can neither dissemble nor conceal, let us not, by an 
unwise and criminal disdain, irritate and fret them into violence and disorder. 
The discontents may happily subside ; but a man must be sanguine indeed in 
his temper, or dull in his intellect, if he would leave to the operation of 
chance what he might more certainly obtain by the exercise of reason. 
Everything that is dear and urgent to the minds of Englishmen fircsscs 
upon us ; in the critical moment at which I now" address you, a day, an hcnir, 
ought not to elapse, without giving to ourselves the chance of this recovery. 
Wlien Government is daily presenting itself in the shape of weakness that 
borders on dissolution — unequal to all the functions of useful strength, and 
formidable only in pernicious corruption — weak in power, and strong only in 
influence — am I to be told that such a state of things can go on with safety 
to any branch of the constitution ? If men tliink that, under the impression 
of such a system, we can go on without a recurrence to first principles, they 
argue in direct opposition to all theory and all jiractice. These discontents 
cannot, in their nature, subside under detected w^aknes.s and exposed in- 
capacity. In their progress and increase, (and increase they must,) who shall 
say that direction can be given to the torrent, or tliat, having broken its 
bound.s, it can be kept from overwhelming the country ? Sir, it is not the 
part of statesmen, it is not the part of rational beings, to amuse ourselves 
witli such fallacious dreams ; we must not sit down and lament over our 
hapless situation ; wo must not deliver ourselves up to an imbecile despon- 
dency that would animate the approach of danger ; but by a seasonable and 
vigorous measure of wisdom, meet it with a sufficient and a seasonable 
remedy. We may be disappointed. We may fail in the application, for no 
man can be certain of his footing on ground that is unexplored ; but w"e shall 
at least have a diance for success — we shall at least do what belong to 
legislators and to rational beings on the occasion, and I have confidence that 
our efforts would not be in vain. Isay that we should give ourselves a chance, 
and, I may add, the best chance, for deliverance ; since it would exhibit to 
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the country a proof that wo had conquered the first great difficulty that 
stood in the way of bettering our condition — that wc had conquered oiir- 
selves. We had given a generous triumph to reason over prejudice ; we had 
given a deathblow to those miserable distinctions of Whig and Tory, under 
which the warfiire had been maintained between pride and privilege, 
and through the contention of oiir rival jealousies, the genuine rights of the 
many had been gradually undermined and frittered away. I say, that this 
would be giving us the best chance ; because, seeing everything go on from 
bad to worse — seeing the progress of the most scandalous waste countenanced 
by the most criminal confidence, and that the effrontery of corruption no 
longer requires the mask of concealment — seeing liberty daily infringed, and 
the vital springs of the nation insufficient for the extravagance of a dissipated 
government, I must believe that, unless the people are mad or stupid, they 
will suspect that there is something fundamentally vicious in our system, and 
which no reform would be equal to correct. Then, to prevent all this, and 
to try if we can effect a reform without touching the main pillars of the 
constitution, without changing its forms, or disturbing the harmony of its 
parts, without putting anything out of its place, or affecting the securities 
which we justly hold to be so sacred, is, I say, the only chance which we 
have for retrieving our misfortunes by the road of quiet and tranquillity, and 
by wAich national strength may bo recovered without disturbing the property 
of a single individual. 

“ It has been said, that the House possesses the confidence of the country 
as much as ever. Tliis, in truth, is as much as to say, that his Majesty’s 
Ministers possess the confidence of the country in the same degree as ever, 
since the majority of the House support and applaud the measures of tlie 
Government, and give their countenance to all the evils which we are doomed 
to endure. I w'as very much surprised to hear any proposition so unaccoiint- 
able advanced by any person connected witli Ministers, particularly as the 
noble lord (Hawkesbiiry) had, but a. sentence or two before, acknowledged 
that there had been, to bo sure, a number of petitions presented to his 
Majesty for the dismission of his Ministers. The one assertion is utterly 
incompatible with the other, unless ho means to assert, that the petitions 
which have been presented to the throne are of no importance. The noble 
lord can hardly, I think, speak in this contemptuous manner of the petitions 
of Middlesex, London, Westminster, Surrey, Hampshire, York, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, and many other places, unless he means to insinuate that they arc 
proofs only of our very great industry, and that they are not the genuine 
sense of the districts from which they come. If the noble lord asord)e.s 
them to our industry, he gives us credit for much more merit of that kind 
than wc are entitled to. It certainly is not the peculiar characteristic of the 
present opposition, that they are very industrious in agitating the public 
mind. But, grant to the noble lord his position — be it to our industry that 
all these petitions are to be ascribed. If industry could procure them, was 
it our moderation, our good will and forbearance, that have made, us for 
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fourteen yeai's relax from this industry, and never bring forward these 
petitions until now ? No, Sir, it is not to our industry that they arc to he 
ascribed now, nor to our forbearance that they did not come before. The 
noble lord will not give us credit for this forbearance ; and the consequence 
is, that he must own, upon his imputation of industry, that the present is tlie 
first time tliat wo were sure of the people*, and that these petitions are a 
proof that at length the confidence of the people in Ministers is shaken. That 
it is so, it is in vain for the noble lord to deny. They who in former times 
were eager to show their confidence hy addresses, have now been as eager to 
express their disapprobation in petitions for their removal. How, ‘then, can 
vve say that the confidence of the people is not shaken ? Is confidence to be 
always against the people, and never for them? It is a notable argument, that 
because we do not find at the general election very material changes in the 
rejiiesentation, the sentiments of tlxe people continue the same, in favour of 
tlic war, and in favour of his Majesty's Ministers. The very ground of the 
pressent discussion gives the answer to this argument. Why do we agitate 
the question of parliamentary reform ? Why, but because a general election 
does not aiibrd to tlie people the means of expressing their voice ; because 
this House is not a suflicient representative of the people. Gentlemen are 
fond of arguing in this circle. When we contend that Ministers have not the 
c<;nfidonce of the people, they tell us that the House of Commons is^ tlie faithful 
representative of the sense of the country. When we assert that the represen- 
tation is defective, and show, from the petitions to the Throne, that the House 
does not speak the voice of the people, they turn to the general election, and 
say, that at this period they had an opportunity of choosing faithful organs of 
their opinion ; and because very little or no change has taken place in tlie 
representation, the sense of tlic people must ho the same. Sir, it is in vain 
for gentlemen to shelter themselves by (his mode of reasoning. Wc assert, 
that under the present form and practice of elections, wc cannot expect to see 
any rcmarkahlc change produced by a general election. Wc must^arguo from 
experience. Let us look back to the period of the American war. It will* 
not be denied by the right lionourablc gentleman, that towards the end of 
that war it became extremely unpopular, and that the King's Ministers lost 
the confidence of tlie nation. In tlic year 1780 a dissolution took place, and 
then it was naturally imagined by superficial observers, who did not examine 
the real state of the representation, that the people would have returned a 
House of Commons that would have unequivocally sjiokcn their sentiments 
on the occasion. What was the case ? I am able to speak with conwsiderable 
precision. At that time I was much more than 1 am at present in the way 
of knowing personally the individuals returned, and of making an accurate 
estimate of the accession gained to the popular side by that election. I can 
take upon me to say, that the change was very small indeed : not more than 
three: or four persons were added to the number of those who had from the 
begiiming ()])posed the disastrous career of the Ministers in that war. 1 
rcinciulx r that, upon that occasion, Lord North made use of precisely the 
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same argument as that wliich is now brought forward: ‘What!’ said he, 
‘ can you contend the war is unpopular, after the declaration in its favour Uiat 
the people have made by their choice of representatives ? The general 
election is the proof that the war continues to he the war of the peo])le of 
England.’ Such was the argument of Lord North, and yet it was notoriously 
otherwise ; so notoriously otherwise, that the right honourable gentleman, 
the present (Jhancellor of the Exchequer, made a just and striking use of it, 
to demonstrate the necessity of a parliamentary reform. He referred to this 
event as to a demonstration of this doctrine. ‘ You see,’ said he, ‘ that so 
defective* so inadequate, is the present practice, at least of the elective 
franchise, that no impression of national calamity, no conviction of ministerial 
error, no abhorrence of disastrous war, is sufficient to stand against that 
conaipt influence which has mixed itself with election, and which drowns and 
stifles the popular voice.’ Upon this statement, and upon this unanswerable 
argument, the right honourable gentleman acted in the year 1782. When he 
proposed, a parliamentary reform, he did it expressly on the ground of the 
experience of 1780, and he made an explicit declaration, that wc had no 
other security by which to guard ourselves against the return of the same 
evils. He repeated this warning in 1783 and in 178j). It was the leading 
principle of his conduct. ‘ Without a reform,’ said he, ‘ the nation cannot 
be safe ; this war may be put an end to, but what will protect you against 
another ? as certainly as the spirit which engendered the })rGsent war 
actuates the secret councils of the Crown, will you, under the influence of a 
defective representation, be involved again in new wars, and in similar 
calamitie.s.’ This was his argument in 1782, this was his proj)hocy, and tlie 
right honourable gentleman was a true prophet. Precisely as lie pronounced 
it the event happened ; another Nvar took place, and I am sure it will not be 
considered as an aggravation of its character, that it is at least eipial in 
disaster to the war of which the right honourable gentleman complained. 

‘ The defect of representation,’ ho said, ‘ is the national disease ; and unless 
you->apply a remedy directly to that disease, you must incvitiibly take the 
consequences with which it is pregnant.’ With such an authority, can any 
man deny that 1 reason right ? Did not the right honourable gentleman do- 
monstrate his case ? Good God ! what a kite is that of the right honourable 
gentleman, and in what a state of whimsical contradiction docs he stand ! 
During the whole course of his administration, and particularly during the 
course of the present war, every prediction that he has made, every hope that 
he has held out, every prophecy that he has hazarded, has failed ; he has 
di.sappointed the expectations that he has raised ; and every promise that he 
has given has proved to he fallacious. Y'et, for these very declarations, and 
notwithstanding these failures, we have called him a wise Minister. We 
have given him our confidence on account of his predictions, and have con- 
tinued it upon their failure. The only instance in which he really predicted 
what has come to pass, we treated with stubborn incredulity. In 1785, ho 
pronounced the awful prophecy, ‘ Without a parliamentary reform the nation 
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will be plunged into new wars ; without a parliamentary reform you cannot 
be safe against bad Ministers, nor can even good Ministers be of use to you/ 
Such was his prediction ; and it has come upon us. It would seem as if the 
whole life of the right honourable gentleman, from that period, had been 
destined by Providence for the illustration of his warning. If wc were disposed 
to consider him as a real enthusiast, and a bigot in divination, we might be 
apt to think that he had himself taken measures for the verification of his 
prophecy. For he might now exclaim to us, with the proud fervour of 
success, ‘ You see the consequence of not listening to the oracle, 
what would happen ; it is true that your destruction is complete ; I have 
jvlunged you into a new war ; I have exhausted you as a people ; I have 
brought you to the brink of ruin, but 1 told you beforehand what would 
happen ; I told you, that without a reform in the representation of the people 
no Minister, however wise, could save you ; you denied me my means, and 
you take the consequence ! ’ 

“ But a reform in the representation, say gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the House, is not called for by the country ; and though meetings have been 
held in various parts of the kingdom, and petitions have come up for tlic 
dismissal of Ministers, Jhey have not expressed a wish for reform. In answer 
to this argument, it is only necessary to observe, that the restrictions Jjihich 
have been raccntly laid on meetings of the people and on popular discussioti, 
may serve to account for the question of reform not being mixed with that 
which was the subject of their immediate con.suleration. The purpose of the 
meeting is necessarily si)ecified in tlie requisition to the sheriff; and if any 
other business were attempted to be brought forward, the sheriff would have 
the power of dispersing the meeting. Their silence, therefore, upon the 
subject is no proof cither way. But granting even the fact that the country 
does not now cull for this reform; a fact which, however, I deny; is the 
country in such a situation as to make it improbable that the universal 
demand of a Parliamentary reform, which has burst from people of 
Ireland, will not be speedily communicated by sympathy to the pco|)io of 
England ? When I see that the treatment which the ])eople of Ireland have 
received upon this subject, has exasperated their minds to such a degree as to 
throw the whole of that kingdom into confusion, and that we have daily 
to dread the danger of actual insurrection, shall I not take measures to 
prevent the rise of a passion that may swell into equal tumult ? The near- 
ness of the two countries, the sympathetic interest, the similarity of language, 
of constitution, and almost of suffering, make it probable that the one nation 
will catch the disease of the other, unless we interpose a seasonable cure. Is 
it not wisdom, is it not prudence, to erect a standard around which all the 
patriotism and moderation of the kingdom may rally, and the Government be 
strengthened against the violence of the few' by the countenance and support 
of the many } 

“ The right honourable gentleman speaks, Sir, of the strength of Govern- 
mofit But what symptom of strength docs it exhibit ? Is it the cordiality of 
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all the branches of the national force ? Is it the harmony that happily reigns 
in all the departments of the executive power ? Is it the reciprocal affection 
that subsists between the Government and the people ? Is it in the energy 
with which the people are eager to carry into execution the measures of the 
administration, from the heart-felt conviction that they are founded in 
wisdom, favourable to their own freedom, and calculated for national happi- 
ness ? Is itjp because our resources are flourishing and untouched, because 
our vigour is undiminished, because our spirit is animated by success, and 
oui* courage by our glory? Is it because Government have in a perilous 
situation,Vhen they have been obliged to call upon the country for sacrifices, 
shown a conciliating tenderness and regard for the rights of the people, 
as well as a marked disinterestedness and forbearance on their own parts, by 
which they have, in an exemplary manner, made their own economy to keeji 
pace with the increased demands for the public service ? Are these the 
sources of the strength of Government ? 1 forbear. Sir, to push the inquiry. 

1 forbear to allude more particularly to symptoms which no man can contem- 
plate at this moment without grief and dismay. It is not the declarations of 
right honourable gentlemen that constitute the strength of a government. 
TJiat government is alone strong which possesses the hearts of the people ; and 
will any man contend that we should not be more likely to add strength to 
the slate we were to extend the basis of the popular representation? 
Would not a House of Commons, freely elected, be more likely to conciliate 
the support of the people ? If this be true in the abstract, it is certainly our 
peculiar duty to look for this support in the liour of difficulty. What man 
who foresees a hurricane is not desirous of strengthening his house ? Shall 
nations alone bo blind to the dictates of reason r Let us not, Sir, be deterred 
from this act of prudence by the false representations tliat are made to 
us. P>ance is the phantom that is constantly held out to terrify us from our 
purpose. Look at France ; it will not be denied but tliat she stands on the 
broad basisk of free representation. Whatever otlier views the Government of 
*Fra;pcc may exhibit, and which may afford just alarm to other nations, it 
cannot be denied that her representative system has proved itself capable of 
vigorous exertion. 

“ Now, Sir, though 1 do not wish you to imitate j’rance, and though I am 
persuaded you have no necessity for any terror of such imitation being forced 
upon you, yet I say that you ought to be as ready to adopt the virtues, 
as you arc steady in averting from the country the vices of France. If it is 
clearly demonstrated that genuine representation alone can give solid power, 
and that in order to make government strong, tlie people must make the 
government ; you ought to act on this grand maxim of political wisdom thus 
demonstrated, and call in the peoide, according to the original principles of 
your system, to the strength of your Government. In doing this, you will not 
innovate, you will not imitate. In making the people of England a consti- 
tuent part of the government of England, you do no more than restore the 
genuine edifice designed and framed by our ancestors. An honourable 
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baronet spoke of the instability of democracies, and says; that history does 
not give us the example of one that has lasted eighty years. Sir, I am not 
speaking of pure democracies, and therefore his allusion does not apply to my 
argument. Eighty years, however, of peace and repose would be pretty well 
for any people to enjoy, and would be no bad recommendation of a pure 
democracy. I am ready, however, to agree with the honourable baronet, 
that, according to the experience of history, the ancient democracies of ^ the 
world were vicious and objectionable on many accounts; their instability, 
tljjcir injustice, and many other vices, cannot be overlooked ; but, surely, 
when we turn to the ancient democracies of Greece, when we see them in all 
the splendour of arts and of arms, when we sec to what an elevation they 
carried the pow'ers of man, it cannot be denied that, however vicious on the 
score of ingratitude or of injustice, they were, at least, the pregnant source of 
national strength, and that in particular they brought forth this, strength in a 
peculiar manner in the moment of difficulty and distress. When we look at 
the democracies of the ancient world, we are compelled to acknowledge their 
oppressions to their dependencies, their horrible acts of injustice and of 
ingratitude to their own citizens ; but they compel us also to admiration by 
their vigour, their constancy, their spirit, and their exertions in every great 
emergency in which they wore called upon to act. Wo ai’c compelled to own 
that it gives a power of which no other form of government! is capable. 
Why ? Because it incorporates every ^an with the state, because it arouses 
everything that belongs to the soul, as well as to tlie body of man : because 
it makes every individual feel that he is fighting for himself and not for 
another ; that it is his own cause, his own salety, his own concern, his own 
dignity on the face of the earth, and his own interest on the identical soil 
which he has to maintain, and accordingly we find that whatever may 
be objected to them on account of the turbulency of the passions which they 
engender, their short duration, and their disgusting vices, they have exacted 
from the common suffrage of mankind the palm of strength and vigour. Who 
that reads the history of the Persian war — what boy, whose heart is wai^uedf 
by the grand and sublime actions which the democratic spirit produced, docs 
not find in this principle the key to all the wonders which were achieved at 
Thermopylic and elsewhere, and of which the recent and marvellous acts of 
the French people are pregnant examples ? He sees that the principle of 
liberty only could create the sublime and irresistible emotion ; and it is in vain 
to deny, from the striking illustration that our own times have given, that the 
principle is eternal, and that it belongs to the heart of man. Shall we, then, 
refuse to take the benefit of this invigorating principle ? Shall we refuse 
to take the benefit wdiich the wisdom of our ancestors resolved that it 
should confer on the British constitution ? With the knowledge that it can 
be rcinfused into our system without violence, without disturbing any one of 
its parts, are we become so inert, so terrified, or so stupid, as to hesitate for 
one hour to restore ourselves to the health which it would be sure to give ? 
When we see the giant power that it confers upon others, we ought not 
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to withhold it from Great Britain. How long is it since we were told in this 
House that France was a blank in the map of Europe, and that she lay 
an easy prey to any power that might be disposed to divide and plunder her ? 
Vet we see that, by the mere force and spirit of this principle, France has 
brought all Europe at her feet. Without disguising the vices of Franco, 
without overlooking the horrors that have been committed, and that have 
tarnished t^e glory of the Revolution, it cannot be denied that they^have 
exemplified the doctrine, that if you wish for power you must look to liberty. 
If ever there was a moment when this maxim ought to be dear to us, it is the 
present. * We have tried all other means; we have had recourse to every 
stratagem that artifice, that influence, that cunning could suggest : we have 
addressed ourselves to all the base passions of the nation ; we have addressed 
ourselves to pride, to avarice, to fear ; we have awakened all the interested 
emotions; we have employed everything that flattery, everything that 
address, everything that privilege could effect ; we have tried to terrify them 
into exertion, and all has been unequal to our emergency. Let us try them 
by the only means which experience demonstrates to be invincible ; let us 
address ourselves to their love ; let us identify them with ourselves : let us 
make it their own cause as well as ours ! To induce them to come forward 
in support of the state, let us make them a part of the state ; and this they 
becoAie thq very instant you give them a House of Commons which is the 
faithful organ of their will. Then, Sir, when you have made them believe 
and feel that there can be but one interest in the country, you will never call 
upon them in vain for exertion. Can this be the case as the House of 
Commons is now constituted ? Can they think so if they review the adminis- 
tration of the riglit honourable gentleman, every part of which must convince 
them that the present representation is a mockery and a shadow ? 

“ I shall not, Sir, go over the whole of that scries of disastrous measures 
which has forced upon tlic country the impression that the House of 
Commons has lost its efficacy in the system of Government, But let us look 
^bacJfL to the very singular circumstances under which the right honourable 
gentleman came into po\ver : from this we shall sec in what estimation the 
House of Commons is held, even by Government itself, when it docs not 
suit their purpose to extol it as the representative of the people. The right 
honourable gentleman came into power against the sense of the majority of 
the then House of Commons ; and, armed with all the corrupt power of the 
Crown, he stood and successfully resisted the po^ver of the House of 
Commons. Ho declared that it was not the representative of the people, 
that it did not speak the sense of the nation, and he derided its weakness 
and inefllcicncy. What is the doctrine that this conduct in 1784 promulgated ? 
That the House of Commons, so long as it obeys the will of the Minister, 
so long as it grants everything which he demands, so long as it supports 
every measure which he brings forward, is the genuine representative of the 
countr)^ — so long it is powerful and omnipotent ; but the moment that a 
House of Commons presumes to be the censor of Government — the moment 
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that it assumes the character of defiance and opposition — from that instant 
it ceases to have power or authority in the kingdom ; it then becomes a 
straw which the Minister can puff away with a breath. This he did in 
1784, and completed his triumph. Since that time, who will say that the 
corrupt influence of the Crown has not made enormous strides in destroying 
the power of election ? Since that time, four-fifths of the elective franchises 
of Spotland, and Cornwall particularly, have passed into tl^» hands of 
Government ; and the prediction which Mr. Burke then made upon the 
occasion has been literally fulfilled — noJHlouse of Commons has been since 
found strong enough to oppose the Ministers of the Crown. It *nas been 
said, that that period was not proper to be taken as a test of the public spirit 
on the subject of representation ; that it was a moment of national pros- 
perity, and that nothing can be decided for or against representation by that 
precedent. It was, however, in that moment that the seeds of rottenness 
and dissolution were sown. I thought I saw them at the time, and I have 
been confirmed in my observation by everything that has occurred since. I 
pass over all the period between that time up to the present war, not because 
it is not fruitful of examples, but because I do not wish to trespass upon 
your time. The present w^ar, say Ministers, was popular in its commence- 
ment ; the same was said of the commencement of the American war. I 
will not stop to inquire into the truth of the assertion, though jt is at least 
doubtful. I will not deny that, through the artful machinations of Govern- 
ment, a clamour was excited by the interested, which Ministers called the 
voice of the nation. Whatever may have been the case, however, in the 
outset of the two wars, the progress in the public opinion has been the same 
in both ; and I aver, that as in the American war the public opinion had 
changed, though no change was produced by the general election of 1780, 
so now, for the last two years, the present war has been universally 
unpopular in England, though it has not made its voice to be heard in the 
choice of representatives. Though the general election has not produced a 
change of men, yet he must be a dull obser^'^er of the public mind who^says 
that the general election did not afford a striking proof of a change in the 
sentiments of ihe peo 2 )le. Eor what was the conduct of the candidates in 
populous places on the two sides ? We boasted of having opposed the w'ar ; 
we made it our claim and our appeal to the confidence of the people, that 
we had resisted every one of the measures by which the Government has 
brought us into our present condition. What was the conduct of the 
candidates on the other side? It consisted of apologies for their past 
offence of supporting the war ; it consisted of whining and canting ex- 
planations, in descriptions of alarms, and not unfrcquently in misrepresenta- 
tions of facts. Such was the feeling conveyed by the general election. It 
served to convince every observing man, that if the representative system 
had been perfect, or the practice pure, the new Parliament would have 
decidedly voted against the continuance of the war. Seeing, then, the 
conduct they have pursued, can the people have confidence in this House ? 
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, Can they have confidence in a House that has given their countenance to 
misrepresentation through the whole course of the war ? Suppose the 
people were to look for the history of the events that have happened in this 
war, and for the condition of the country, to the King’s speeches from the 
throne, and to the addresses of the two Houses of Parliament; they would 
see that almost in every instance his Majesty has declared from the throne, 
and the Hojise of Commons has replied in humble addresses, that our 
prospects were improved, and that the country was flourishing and pros- 
perous. Look at all the King’s speeches and addresses since the year 1793, 
and you will And that this is their general tone and language. And yet this 
is the House of Commons in which the people of England are to have 
confidence ! Amidst all the failures and sufferings which they have had to 
deplore, and in their present condition of dreadful and unparalleled calamity, 
they are called upon to trust to a House of Commons that assures them 
their prosi)ects and situation have been gradually improving since the year 
1793 ! . 

“ There has been, at different times, a great deal of dispute about virtual 
representation. Sir, I am no great advocate for these nice subtleties and 
special pleadings on the constitution ; much depends upon appearance as 
well as reality. I know well that a popular body of five hundred and fifty- 
eight gentlemen, if truly independent of the Crown, would be a strong 
barrier to the people ; but the House of Commons should not only be, but 
appear to be, the representatives of the people ; the system should satisfy the 
prejudices and the pride, as well as the reason, of the people ; and you never 
can expect to give the just impression which a House of Commons ought to 
make on the people, until you derive it unequivocally from them. It is 
asked, why gentlemen who were against a parliamentary reform on former 
occasions should vote for it now ? Ten years ago men might reasonably 
object to any reform of the system, who ought now, in my opinion, to be 
governed by motives that arc irresistible in its favour. They might look 
back witli something like satisfaction and triumph to former Parliaments, 
and console themselves with the reflection, that though in moments of an 
ordinary kind, in the common course of human events. Parliament might 
abate from its vigilance, and give a greater degree of confidence than was 
strictly conformable with representative duty — yet there was a point beyond 
which no artifice of power, no influence of corruption, could carry them ; that 
there were barriers in the British constitution over which the House of 
Commons never would leap, and that the moment of danger and alarm 
would be the signal for the return of Parliament to its post. Such might 
have been the reasoning of gentlemen on the experience of former Parlia- 
ments ; and witli this rooted trust in the latent efficacy of Parliament, they 
might have objected to any attempt that should cherish hopes of a change in 
the system itself. But what will the same gentlemen say after the ex- 
perience of the last and the present Parliament ? What reliance can they 
have for any one vestige of the constitution that is yet left to us? ^ Or 
rather, what privilege, what right, wdiat security, has not been already 
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violated ? ‘ Quid intactum nefasti liquim'us ?’ And seeing that in no one 

instance have they hesitated to go the full length of every outrage that was 
conceived by the Minister; that they have been touched by no scruples, 
deterred by no sense of duty, corrected by no experience of calamity, 
checked by no admonition or remonstrance ; that they have never made out 
a single case of inquiry ; that they have never interposed a single restraint 
upon abuse ; may not gentlemen consistently feel that the refory which they 
previously thought unnecessary is now indispensable ? 

“ We have heard to-day. Sir, all the old arguments about honour on the 
one side being as likely as honour on the other ; that there are gooh men on 
both sides of the House ; that a man, upon the one side of the House as well 
as upon the other, may be a member for a close borough ; and that he may 
be a good man, sit where he may. All this. Sir, is very idle language ; it is 
not the question at issue. No man disputes the existence of private and 
individual integrity ; but, Sir, this is not representation : if a man comes 
here as the proprietor of a burgage tenure, he docs not come here as the 
representative of the people. The whole of this system, as it is now carried 
on, is as outrageous to morality as it is pernicious to just government ; it 
gives a scandal to our character, which not merely degrades the House of 
Commons in the eyes of the people ; it does more, it undermines the very 
principles of integrity in their hearts, and givCvS a fashion tq, dishonesty 
and imposture. They hear of a person receiving four or five thousand 
pounds as the purchase-money of a seat for a close borough ; and they hear 
the very man, who received and put the money into his pocket, make a 
vehement speech in this House against bribery ; and they see him move for 
the commitment to prison of a poor, unfortunate wretch at your bar, who 
lias been convicted of taking a single guincafor his vote in the very borough, 
perhaps, where he had publicly and unblushingly sold his influence, though, 
under the horrors of a war which he had contributed to bring upon the 
country, that miserable guinea was necessary to save a family from starving. 
Sir, these arc the things that jiaralyse you to the licart ; tliese are the tlqjags* 
that vitiate the whole system, that spread degeneracy, hypocrisy, and sordid 
fraud, over the country, and take from us the energies of virtue, and sap the 
foundations of ])atrioti.sm and spirit. The system that encourages so much vice 
ought to be put an end to ; and it is no argument, that because it lasted a 
long time without mischief, it ought now to be continued wdicn it is found to 
be pernicious ; it has arii?cn to a height that defeats the very end of 
government; it must sink under its own weakness. And this, Sir, is not a 
case peculiar to itself, but inseparable from all human institutions. All the 
writera of eminence upon forms of government have said, that in order to 
preserve them, frequent recurrence must be had to their original principle. 
This is the opinion of Montesquieu, as well as of Machiavclli. Gentlemen 
will not be inclined to dispute the authority of the latter on this point at 
least ; and he says, that without this recurrence they grow out of shape, 
and deviate from their general form. It is only by recurring to former prin- 
ciples that any government can be kept pure and unabused. But, say gen- 
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tlemen, if any abuses have crept into our system, have we not a corrective, 
whose efficacy has been proved, and of which everybody approves ? Have 
we not Mr. Grenville's bill, as an amendment to the constitution ? An 
amendment it is ; an amendment which acknowledges the deficiency. It is 
an avowal of a defective practice. It is a strong argument for reform, 
because it would not be necessary if the plan of representation were suffi- 
cient. But, Sir, there is a lumping consideration, if I may be allowed the 
phrase, whicli now more than ever ought to make every man a convert to 
parliamentary reform ; there is an annual revenue of twenty-three millions 
sterling collected by the Executive Government from the people. Here, Sir, 
is the despot of election ; here is the new power that has grown up to a 
magnitude, that bears down before it every defensive barrier established by 
our ancestors for the protection of the people. They had no such tyrant to 
control ; they had no such enemy to oppose. Against every thing that was 
known, against every thing that was seen, they did provide ; but it did not 
enter into the contemplation of those who established the chocks and bar- 
riers of our system, that they would ever have to stand against a revenue of 
twenty-throe millions a year. The whole landed rental of the kingdom is 
not estimated at more than twenty-five millions a year, and this rental is 
divided and dispersed over a large body, who cannot he supposed to act in 
ceucetK, or to give to their power the force of combination and unity. But 
it is said, t/iat though the Government is in the receipt of a revenue of 
twenty- three millions a year, it has not the expenditure of that sum, and 
that its influence ought not to be calculated from what it receives, but from 
what it has to pay away. I submit, however, to the good sense and to the 
personal experience of gentlemen who hear me, if it be not a manifest truth 
that influence depends almost as much upon what they have to receive, as 
uj)on what they have to pay And if this be true of the influence which 
individuals derive from the rentals of their estates, and from the expenditure 
of that rental, how much more so is it true of Government, who, both in the 
receipt and expenditure of this enormous revenue, are actuated by one inva- 
riable principle — that of extending or withholding favour in exact proport ion 
to the submission or resistance to their measures wliich the individuals 
make? Compare this revenue, then, with that against whicli our ancestors 
were so anxious to protect us, and compare this revenue with all the 
bulwarks of hur constitution in preceding times, and you must acknowledge, 
that tliough those bulwarks were sufficient to protect us in the days of King 
William and Queen Anne, they are not equal to the enemy wo have now 
to resist. 

“ But it is said, what will this reform do for us ? Will it be a talisman 
sufficient to retrieve all the misfortunes which we have incurred r I am free 
to say, that it would not be sufficient, unless it led lo reforms of substantial 
expense, and of all the abuses that have crept into ouj‘ government. But at 
the same time, I think it would do this, I think it would give us tlic chance, 
as I said before, of recovery. It would give us, in the first place, a Parlla- 
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ment vigilant and scrupulous, and that would insure to us a Government 
active and economical. It would prepare the way for every rational im- 
provement, of which, without disturbing the parts, our constitution is 
susceptible. It would do more ; it would open the way for exertions infi- 
nitely more extensive than all that we have hitherto made. The right 
honourable gentleman says, that we have made exertions. True. But 
what are they in comparison to our necessity The right honourable gen- 
tleman says, that when we consider our situation compared Svith that of 
countries which have taken another line of conduct, we ought to rejoice. 
I confess. Sir, that I am at a loss to conceive what country ttlie right 
honourable gentleman has in view in this comparison. Does he mean to 
assert, that the nations who preferred the line of neutrality to that of war 
have fallen into a severer calamity than ourselves ? Does he mean to say, 
that Sweden, or that Denmark, has suffered more by observing an imprudent 
neutrality, than England or Austria hy wisely plunging themselves into a 
war ? Or does he mean to insinuate that Prussia has been the victim of its 
impolicy, in getting out of the conflict on the first occasion ? If this be the 
interpretation of the right honourable gentleman’s argument, I do not 
believe that he will get many persons to subscribe to the justice of his com- 
parison. But probably he alludes to the fate of Holland : if this be the 
object to which he wishes to turn our eyes, he does it unjustly. I^^jlland 
acted under the despotic mandate of that right honourable gentleman ; and 
Holland, whatever she has suffered, whatever may be her present situation, 
lays her calamities to the charge of England. I cannot, then, admit of the 
argument, that our situation is comparatively better than that of the nations 
who altogether kept out of the war, or, being drawn into it in the first 
instance, corrected their error, and restored to themselves the blessings of 
peace. 

“ I come now to consider the specific proposition of my honourable friend, 
and the arguments that have been brought against it. Let me premise, that 
however averse gentlemen may be to any specific proposition of reform, if 
they arc friendly to the principle, they ought to vote for the present question, 
because it is merely a motion for leave to bring in a bill. An opposition to 
such a motion comes with a very ill grace from the right honourable gentle- 
man, and contradicts the policy for which he strenuously argued. In 1785 
he moved for leave to bring in a bill on a specific plan, and he fairly called 
for the support of all those who approved of the principle of reform, what- 
ever might be the latitude of their ideas on the subject ; whether they 
wished for more or less than his proposition, he thought that they should 
agree to the introduction of the bill, that it might be freely discussed in the 
committee, in hopes that the united wisdom of the House might shape out 
something that would be generally acceptable. Upon this candid argument 
I, for one, acted. I did not approve of his specific proposition, and yet I 
voted with him for leave to bring in the bill. And this. Sir, has generally 
happened to me on all the former occasions, when propositions have been 
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made. Though I have constantly been a friend to the principle, I have 
never before seen a specific plan that had my cordial approbation. That 
which came nearest, and of which I the least disapproved, was the plan of an 
honourable gentleman who is now no more (Mr. Flood) : he was the first person 
who suggested the idea of extending what might be proper to add to repre- 
sentation, to housekeepers, as to a description of persjons the best calculated 
to give efficacy to the representative system. My honourable friend’s plan, 
built upon diis idea, is an improvement of it, since it is not an attempt even 
to vary the form and outline, much less to new model the representation of 
the people ; it keeps everything in its place ; it neither varies the number, 
nor changes the name, nor diverts the course of any part of our system ; it 
corrects without change ; it extends without destruction of any established 
right; it restores simply what has been injured by abuse, and reinstates 
what time has mouldered away ; no man can have a right to complain of 
genuine property assailed ; no habit even, no mode of thinking, no prejudice, 
will be wounded ; it traces back the path of the constitution from which wc 
have wandered, but it runs out into no now direction. 

“ A noble lord says, that the county representation must he good, that it 
must be approved of ; be it so ! this proposes to leave the county represen- 
tation where it is ; 1 wish so to leave it. I think that representation ought 
to boiof a compound nature. The counties may be considered as territorial 
representation, as contradistinguished from popular; but, in order to em- 
brace all that I think necessary, I certainly would not approve of any further 
extension of this branch of the representation. It has been asked, whether 
the rights of corporations ought not to be maintained. That is a matter for 
further discussion. I have no hesitation in saying, that my opinion leans 
the other way ; but if it should be thought so, it may be so modified in the 
bill. There is no reasonable objection to its introduction on account of our 
not now agreeing with all its parts. My honourable friend, witli all his 
abilities, and all the industry with w^hich he has digested his proposition, 
-does not presume to offer it as a perfect plan. He docs not call upon you 
to adopt all his notions, nor does he think that every part of his plan will 
be found to quadrate with the abstract principles of rej>rcRentation. He 
looks to what is practicable in the condition in which we arc placed, not to 
what a new people might be tempted to hazard. My opinion, however un- 
important it may be, goes with my honourable friend. 1 think there is 
enough of enierprize and vigour in the plan to restore us to health, and not 
enough to run us into disorder. I agree with him, because I am firmly of 
opinion, with all the philosophical writers on the subject, that when a country 
is sunk into a situation of apathy and abuse, it can only be rcco\Tred by 
recurring to first principles. 

“ Now, Sir, I think that, acting on this footing, to extend tlic right of 
election to housekeepers is the best and most advisable plan of reform. I 
think also, that it is the most perfect recurrence to first principles — 1 do not 
mean to the first principles of society, nor the abstract principles of 
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representation — ^but to the first known and recorded principles of our con- 
stitution. According to the early history of England, and the highest 
authorities on our parliamentary constitution, I find this to be the case. It 
is the opinion of the celebrated Glanville, that in all cases where ng 
particular right intervenes, the comrnon-law right of paying scot and lot was 
the right of election in the land. This, Sir, was the opinion of Serjeant 
Glanville, and of one of the most celebrated committees of which our 
parliamentary history has to boast ; and this, in my opinion, \s the safest 
line of conduct you can adopt. But it is said, that extending the right of 
voting to housekeepers may, in some respects, be compared to universal 
suffrage. I have always deprecated universal suffrage, not so much on 
account of the confusion to which it would lead, as because I think that we 
should in reality lose the very object which we desire to obtain ; because I 
think it would in its nature embarrass, and prevent the deliberative voice of 
the country from being heard. I do not think that you augment the 
deliberative body of the people by counting all the heads ; but that, in truth, 
you confer on individuals, by this means, the power of drawing forth 
numbers, who, without deliberation, would implicitly act upon their will. 
My opinion is, that the best plan of representation is that which shall bring 
into activity the greatest number of independent voters ; and that that is 
defective which would bring forth those whose situation and conditioir take 
from them the power of deliberation. I can have no concepfion of that 
being a good jfian of election which should enable individuals to bring 
regiments to the poll. I hope gentlemen will not smile if I endeavour to 
illustrate my position by referring to the example of the other sex. In all 
the theories and projects of the most absurd speculation, it has never been 
suggested that it would be adivsablc to extend the elective suffrage to the 
female sex ; and yet, justly respecting, as we must do, the mental powers, 
the acquirements, the discrimination, and the talents, of the women of 
England, in the present improved state of society — knowing tlic oppor- 
tunities which they have for acquiring knowledge — that they have interests* 
as clear and as important as our own, it must be the genuine feeling of e^cry 
gentleman wlio hears me, that all the superior classes of the female sex of 
England must be more capable of exercising the elective suffrage with 
deliberation and propriety than the uninformed individuals of the lowest 
class of men to whom the advocates of universal suffrage would extend it. 
And yet, why has it never been imagined that the right of election should 
be extended to women ? Why ! but because by the law of nations, and 
perhaps also by the law of nature, that sex is dependent on ours ; and 
because, therefore, their voices would be governed by the relation in which 
they stand in society. Therefore it is. Sir, that, with the exception of 
companies, in which the right of voting merely affects property, it has never 
been in the contemplation of the most absurd theorists to extend the elective 
franchise to the other sex. The desideratum to be obtained is independent 
voters ; • and that, 1 say, would be a defective system that should bring 
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fegimcnts of soldiers, of servants, and of persons whose low condition 
necessarily curbed the independence of their ihinds. That, then, I take to 
bo the most perfect system which shall include the greatest number of 
independent electors, and exclude the greatest number of those who are 
necessarily by their condition dependent. I think that the plan of my 
honourable friend draws this line as discreetly as it can be drawn, and it by 
no means approaches to universal suffrage. It would neither admit, except 
in particular instances, soldiers nor servants. Universal suffrage would 
extend the right to three millions of men, but there are not more than seven 
hundred thousand houses that would come within the plan of my honourable 
friend ; and when it is considered, that out of those some are the property of 
minors, and that some persons have two or more houses, it would fix the 
number of voters for Great Britain at about six hundred thousand ; and I 
call upon gentlemen to say, whether this would not be sufficiently extensive 
for deliberation on the one hand, and yet sufficiently limited for order on the 
other. This has no similarity with universal suffrage ; and yet, taking the 
number of representatives as they now stand, it would give to every member 
about fifteen hundred constituents. 

“ But it is said, Would even this plan of reform protect us against the 
consequences of bribery and corruption? I do not affect to say that it 
would; I do not believe that in the present state of society wc can be 
altogether free from this evil ; no laws will ho found sufficient to eradicate 
an evil which example has so banefully established. We have for a course 
of years habituated the people to the sordid vice, and we certainly cannot 
wonder that a poor man should not scruple to take five guineas for his vote, 
when he knows that the noble lord in his neighbourhood took four or five 
thousand. But it is to he hoped, that when this baneful encouragement is 
removed, the regulations that would be introduced would tend to diminish, 
if not altogether remove, the evil. Among those regulations, that of 
shortening the duration of Parliaments would be one strong corrective ; and 
this, I think, might be done with great convenience and facility by the plan 
upon which the elections would be made. 

‘‘ It has often been a question, both within and without these walls, how 
far representatives ought to be bound by the instructions of tlieir con- 
stituents. It IS a question upon which my mind is not altogether made up, 
though I own I lean to the opinion, that having to legislate for the empire, 
they ought not to be altogether guided by instructions that may be dictated 
by local interests. I cannot, however, approve of the very ungracious 
manner in which I sometimes hear expressions of contempt for the opinion 
of constituents. They are made with a very bad grace in the first session of 
a septennial Parliament, particularly if they .should come from individuals 
who, in the concluding session of a former Parliament, did not scruple to 
court the favour of the very same constituents, by declaring that they voted 
against their conscience in compliance with their desire, as was the case qf 
an honourable Alderman of the city of London. But, Sir, there is one class 
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of constituents whose instructions it is considered as the implicit duty of 
members to obey. When gentlemen represent populous towns and cities, 
then it is a disputed point, whether they ought to obey their voice, or follow 
the dictates of their own conscience ; but if they represent a noble lord, or 
a noble duke, then it becomes no longer a question of doubt ; and he is not 
considered as a man of honour who does not implicitly obey the orders of his 
single constituent. He is to have no conscience, no liberty, no discretion, of 
his own ; h6 is sent here by my lord this, or the duke of that, and if he does 
not obey the instructions he receives, he is not to be considered asia man of 
honour and a gentleman. Such is the mode of reasoning that prevails in this 
House. Is this fair ? Is there any reciprocity in this conduct ? Is a gentle- 
man to be permitted, without dishonour, to act in opposition to the senti- 
ments of the city of London, of the city of Westminster, or of the city 
of Bristol ; but if he dares to disagree with the duke, or lord, or baronet, 
whose representative he is, must he be considered as unfit for the society 
of men of honour ^ 

“ This, Sir, is the chicane and tyranny of corruption ; and this, at the 
same time, is called representation. In a very great degree the county 
members are held in the same sort of thraldom. A number of peers possess 
an overweening interest in the county, and a gentleman is no rlongcr 
permitted to hold his situation than as he acts agreeably to the dictates of 
those powerful families. Let us see how the whole of this stream of 
corruption has been diverted from the side of the people to that of the 
Crown ; with what constant, persevering art, every man who is possessed of 
influence in counties, corporations, or boroughs, that will yield to the solicita- 
tions of the Court, is drawn over to that phalanx which is opposed to the 
small remnant of popular election. I have looked, Sir, to the machinations 
of the present Minister in this w'ay, and I find that, including the number of 
additional titles, the right honourable gentleman has made no fewer than 
one hundred and fifteen peers in the course of his administration ; that is to 
say, lie has bestowc<l no fewer than one hundred and fifteen titles, incfiiding 
new creations and elevations from one rank to another. How many of these 
are to be ascribed to national services, and how many to parliamentary 
interest, I leave the House to inquire. The country is not blind to these 
arts of influence, and it is impossible that we can expect them to continue to 
endure them. 

A noble lord has quoted a most able book on the subject of the French 
Revolution, the work of Mr. Mackintosh ; and I rejoice to see that gentlemen 
begin to acknowledge the merits of that eminent writer, and that the im- 
pression that it made upon me at the time is now felt and acknowdedged 
even by those who disputed its authority. The noble lord has quoted 
Mr. Mackintosh’s book on account of the observation wdiich he made on the 
article which relates to the French elections ; he thought that theh* plan 
would lead to the evil of universal suffrage. I have not forgotten the 
casms tliat wcio flung out on my approbation of this celebrated work ; that 
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I' was told of my ‘ new library stuffed with the jargon of the Rights of Man 
it now appears, however, that I did not greatly overrate this performance, 
and that those persons now quote Mr. Mackintosh as an authority, who 
before treated him with splenetic scorn. Now, Sir, with all my sincere 
admiration of this book, I think the weakest and most objectionable passage 
in it, is that which the noble lord has quoted ; I think it is that which the learned 
author would himself be the moat desirous to correct. Without descending 
to minute and equivocal theories, and without inquiring further into the 
Rights Man than what is necessary to our purpose, there is one position in 
which we shall all agree — that man has the right to be well governed. Now 
it is obvious, that no people can be satisfied with a government from the 
constituent parts of which they are excluded. When we look to the 
kingdom of Scotland, we see a state of representation so monstrous and 
absurd, so ridiculous and revolting, that it is good for nothing, except, 
perhaps, to be placed by the side of the English, in order to set off our 
defective ’system by the comparison of one still more defective. In Scotland 
there is no shadow even of representation ; there is neither a representation 
of property for the counties, nor of population for the towns. It is not what 
wc understand in England by freeholders, who elect in the couuties ; the 
right 's vested in what are called the superiorities ; and it might so happen 
that all the members for the counties of Scotland might come here without 
having the vote of a single person who had a foot of property in the land. 
This is an extreme case, but it is within the limits of their system. In the 
boroughs their magistrates arc sclf-clectcd, and therefore the members have 
nothing to do with the population of the towns. 

“ Now, Sir, having shown this to be the state of our representation, I ask, 
what remedy there can be other than reform. What can wc expect, as the 
necessary result of a system so defective and vicious in all its parts, but increas- 
ing calamities, until wc shall be di'ivcn to a convulsion that Avould overthrow 
everything r If we do not apply this remedy in time, our fate is inevitable. 
Our Vnost illustrious patriots — the men whose memories are the de^arest to 
Englishmen, have long ago pointed out to us parliamentary reform as the 
only HYcans of redressing national grievance. I ru?ed not inform you, that 
Sir George Savilc was its most strenuous advocate ; 1 need not tell you, that 
the venerable "and illustrious Camden was through life a steady adviser of 
seasonable reform ; nay. Sir, to a certain degree we have the authority of 
Mr. Burke himself for the propriety of correcting the abuses of our system ; 
for gentlemen will remember the memorable answer which he gave to (lie 
argument that was used for our right of taxing America, on the score f)f 
their being virtually represented, and that they were in the same situation as 
Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield. ‘ What ! sakl Mis Burke, ’ when 
the people of America look up to you with the eyes of filial love and affection, 
will you turn to them the shameful parts of the constitution r’ With the 
concurring testimony of so many authorities for correcting our abuses, why 
do we hesitate ? Can wc do any harm by experiment r Can we possibly 
. X X 2 
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put ourselves into a worse condition than that in which we are ? What ad- 
vantages we shall gain I know not. 1 think we shall gain many. I think we 
shall gain at least the chance of warding off the evil of confusion, growing 
out of accumulated discontent. I think we shall save ourselves from the evil 
that has fallen upon Ireland. I think we shall satisfy the moderate, and take 
even from the violent, if any such there be, the power of increasing their 
numbers and of making converts to their schemes. This, Sir, iS my solemn 
opinion, and upon this ground it is that I recommend with earnestness and 
solicitude the pro})Osition of my honourable friend. «» 

“ And now. Sir, before 1 sit down, allow me to make a single observation 
Avith respect to the character and conduct of those who have, in conjunction 
with myself, felt it their duty to oppose the progress of this disastrous war. 
I hear it said, ‘ You do nothing but mischief when you are here ; and yet we 
should be sorry to see you away.’ I do not know how we shall be able to 
satisfy the gentlemen who feel towards us in this way. If we can neither do 
our duty without mischief, nor please them with doing nothing, I know but 
of one way by which we can ‘give them content, and that is, by putting an 
end to our existence. With respect to myself, and I believe I can also speak 
for othersf 1 do not feel it consistent with my duty totally to secede from this 
House. 1 have no such intention ; but, Sir, I have no hesitation in suying, 
that after seeing the conduct of this House, after seeing them give to 
Ministers their confidence and support, upon convicted fiiilure, imposition, 
and incapacity ; after seeing them deaf and blind to the consequences of a 
career that })cnotriites the Iiearts of all other men with alarm, and that neither 
reason, experience, nor duty, are sufficiently powerful to influence them to 
oppose the conduct of Government,; I certainly do think that I may devote 
more of my time to my private pursuits, and to the retirement which 1 love, 
than I have hitherto done ; 1 certainly think I need not devote much of it to 
fruitless exertions, and to idle talk, in this House. VV'henever it shall appear 
that my efforts may contribute in any degree to restore us to the situation 
from which the confidence of this House in a desperate system ancl an 
incapable administration, has so suddenly reduced us, I shall be found ready 
to di.scharge iny duty. 

“ Sir, I have done. I have given my advice. I propose the remedy, and 
fatal will it be for England if pride and prejudice much longer continue to 
oppose it. The i-cmedy which is proposed, is simple, easy, and practicable ; 
it does not touch the vitals of the constitution ; and I sincerely believe it 
will restore us to peace and harmony. Do you not think that 3’ou must come 
to parliamentary reform soon ; and is it not better to come to it now when you 
have the power of deliberation, than when, perhaps, it may be extorted from 
you by convulsion ? There is as yet time to frame it with freedom and dis- 
cussion : it will even yet go to the people with the grace and favour of a 
spontaneous act. What will it be when it is extorted from you with 
indignation and violence ? God forbid that this should be the case ! but now 
is the moment to prevent it; and now, I say, wisdom policy recommend 
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it to you, when you may enter into all the considerations to which it leads, 
rather than to postpone it to a time when you will have nothing to consider 
but the number and the force of those who demand it. It is asked, whether 
liberty has not gained much of lato years, and w^h ether the popular branch 
ought not, therefore, to be content ? To this I answer, that if liberty has 
gained much, power has gained more. Power has been indefatigable and 
unwearied in its encroachments. Everything has run in that direction 
through the whole course of the present reign. This was the opinion of 
Sir George Savile, of the Marquis of Ilockinghara, and of all the virtuous 
men who, in their public life, proved themselves to be advocates for the rights 
of the people. They saw and deplored the tendency of the Court ; they saw 
that there was a determined spirit in the secret advisers of the Crown to 
advance its power, and to encourage no administration that should not bend 
itself to that pursuit. Accordingly, through the whole reign, no adminis- 
tration which cherished notions of a different kind has been permitted to 
last; and nothing, therefore, or next to nothing, has been gained to the side 
of the people, but everything to that of the Crown, in the course of the reign. 
During the whole of this period, we have had no more than three administra- 
tions, one for twelve months, one for nine, and one for three months, that 
acted upon the popular principles of the early part of this century : nothing, 
therefore, 4 say, has been gained to the people, while the constant current 
has run towards the Crown ; and God knows what is to be the consequence, 
both to the Crown and the country ! I believe that we are come to the last 
moment of possible remedy. I believe that at this moment the enemies of 
both are few ; but I firmly believe, that what has been seen in Ireland will 
be experienced also here ; and that if we are to go on in the same career 
with convention bills and acts of exasperation of all kinds, the few will soon 
become the many, and that wc shall have to pay a severe retribution for our 
present pride. What a noble lord said some time ago of France may be 
applicable to this very subject — ‘ What ! ’ said he, ‘ negotiate with France ? 
Wi^ men whose hands are reeking wdtli the blood of their sovereign ? 
What, shall we degrade ourselves by going to Paris, and there asking in 
humble, diplomatic language, to be on a good understanding with them * 
Gentlemen will remember these lofty words ; and yet we have come to this 
humiliation ; we have negotiated with France ; and 1 should not be surprised 
to see the noble lord himself (Hawkesbury) going to Paris, not at the head of 
his regiment, but on a diplomatic mission to those very regicides, to pray to 
be upon a good understanding with them. Shall \ye, then, be blind to the 
lessons which the events of the world exhibit to our view ? Pride, obstinacy, 
and insult, must end in concessions, and those concessions must be humble in 
proportion to our unbecoming pride. Now is the moment to prevent all 
these degradations ; the monarchy, the aristocracy, the people themselves, 
may now be saved ; it is only necessary, at this moment, to conquer our own 
passions. Let those Ministers, whose evil genius has brought us to our 
present condition, retire from the post to wdiich they are unequal. I have 
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no hesitation in saying, that the present Administration neither can nor ought 
to remain in place ; let them retire from his Majesty’s councils, and then let 
us, with an earnest desire of recovering the country, pursue this moderate 
scheme of reform, under the auspices of men who are likely to conciliate the 
opinion of the people. 1 do not speak this. Sir, from personal ambition. A 
new Administration ought to be formed : I have no desire, no wish, to make 
a part of any such Administration ; and I am sure that such an arrangement 
is feasible, and that it is capable of being done without me. My first and 
chief desire is to see this great end accomplished. I have no wish to be the 
person, or to be one of the persons, to do it ; but though my inclination is 
for retirement, I shall always be ready to give my free and firm support to 
any administration that shall restore to the country its outraged rights, and 
re-establish its strength upon the basis of free representation ; and therefore. 
Sir, I shall certainly give my vote for the proposition of my honourable 
friend.” 

On a division, the numbers were ; — Yeas, 93 ; Noes, 258, Mr. Grey’s 
motion was therefore rejected. 


King’s Message bespecting Overtures op Peace from the Con- 
sular Government of France. • 

t 

1800. February 3. The first step of Napoleon upon arriving at the con- 
sular throne was to make overtures of peace to the British Government, 
in the following letter, which he addressed to the King : — 

French Republic — Sovereignty of the People — Liberty — Equality. 

“ Bonaparte, First Consul of the Republic, to his Majesty the King of 
Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ Paris, the 5th Nivose, Sth year of the Rqniblic. 

“ 25th December, 1799. 

“ Called by the wishes of the French nation to occupy the first magistracy 
of the Republic, I think it proper, on entering into office, to make a dL*cct 
communication of it to your Majesty. The war, which for eight years has 
ravaged tlie four quarters of the world, must it be eternal ? Arc then? 
no means of coming to an understanding ? How can the two most enlight- 
ened nations of Europe, powerful and strong beyond what their safety and 
independence require, sacrifice to ideas of vain greatness, the benefits of 
commerce, internal prosperity, and the happiness of families ? How is it that 
they do not feel that peace is of the first necessity, as well as the first glory ? 
These sentiments cannot be foreign to the heart of your Majesty, who reigns 
over a free nation, and with the sole view of making it happy. Your Majesty 
will see in this overture only the effect of a sincere desire to contribute 
efficaciously, for the second time, to a general pacification, by a step speedy, 
entirely confidential, and disengaged from those forms which, necessary 
perhaps to disguise the dependence of weak states, prove only in those which 
are strong, the mutual desire of deceiving one another. France and England, 
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by the abuse of their strength, may still, for a long time, to the misfortune 
of all nations, retard the period of their being exhausted. But 1 will venture 
to say, the fate of all civilized nations is attached to the termination of a war 
which involves the whole world. 

“ Your Majesty’s, 

“ Bonaparte." 

To thisjietter Lord Grenville, the British Minister for Foreign Alfairs, 
forwarded the following reply to M. Talleyrand, the Minister Tor Foreign 
Affairs at Paris : — 

“ Thfc King has given frequent proofs of his sincere do>sire for the re-esta- 
blishment of secure and permanent tranquillity in Europe. He neither 
is, nor has been, engaged in any contest for a vain and false glory. He has 
had no other view than that of maintaining, against all aggression, the rights 
and happiness of all his subjects. For these he has contended against 
an unprovoked attack ; and for the same objects he is still obliged to 
contend: nor can he hope that this necessity could be renewed by entering 
at the present moment into a negotiation with those whom a fresh revolution 
has so recently placed in the exercise of power in France ; since no real 
advantage can arise from such negotiation to the great and desirable object of 
general peace, until it shall distinctly appear that those causes have ceased 
to of)crat€^which originally produced the war, and by which it has been since 
protracted, and in more than one instance renewed. The same system to the 
prevalence of which France justly ascribes all her present miseries, is that 
which has also involved the rest of Europe in a long and destructive warfare, 
of a nature long since unknown to the practice of civilized nations. For 
the extension of this system, and for the extermination of all established 
governments, the revenues of France have, from year to year, and in the 
midst of the most unparalleled distress, been lavished and exhausted. To 
this indiscriminate spirit of destruction, the Netherlands, the United Provinces, 
the Swiss Cantons, his Majesty’s ancient allies, have been successively 
sa-^ificcd. Germany has been ravaged ; and Italy, though now rescued from 
its invaders, has been made the scene of unbounded raj^ine and anarchy. 
His Majesty himself has been compelled to maintain an arduous and burden- 
some contest for the independence and existence of his kingdoms. 

“ Whije such a system continues to prevail, and while the blood and 
treasure of a numerous and powerful nation can be lavished in its support, 
experience has shown that no defence but that of open and steady hostility 
can be availing. The most solemn treaties have only prepared the way for 
fresh aggression ; and it is to a determined resistance alone that is now due 
whatever remains in Europe of security for property, personal liberty, social 
order, or religious freedom. For the security, therefore, of these essential 
objects, his Majesty cannot place his reliance on the mere removal of general 
professions of pacific dispositions. Such dispositions have been repeatedly 
held out by all those who have successively directed the resources of France 
to the destruction of Europe ; and whom the present rulers have declared to 
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have been, from the beginning and uniformly, incapable of maintaining the 
relations of peace and amity, 

“ Greatly, indeed, will his Majesty rejoice whenever it shall appear that 
the dangers to which his own dominions, and those of his allies, have been 
so long exposed, have really ceased ; whenever he shall be satisfied that the 
necessity of resistance is at an end ; that, after the experience of so many 
years of crimes and miseries, better principles have ultimatelv prevailed 
in France; and that all the gigantic objects of ambition, and all the restless 
schemes of destruction, which have endangered the very existence of civil 
society, have at length been finally relinquished. But the conviction' of such 
a change, however agreeable to his Majesty’s wishes, can result only from 
experience and the evidence of facts. 

“ The best and most natural pledge of its reality and permanence would be, 
the restoration of that line of princes, which for so many centuries maintained 
the French nation in prosperity at home and consideration and respect 
abroad. Such an event would at once have removed, and will at any time 
remove, all obstacles in the way of negotiation or peace. It would confirm 
to France the unmolested enjoyment of its ancient territory : and it would 
give to all the other nations in Europe, in tranquillity and peace, that security 
which they are now compelled to seek by other means. But desirable as 
such an event must be, both to France and the world, it is not to. this itiodc* 
exclusively that his Majesty limits the possibility of secure and solid pacifica- 
tion. His Majesty makes no claim to prescribe to France what shall be the 
form of her government, or in whose hands she shall vest the authority 
necessary for conducting the affairs of a great and powerful nation. He looks 
only to the security of his dominions and those of his allies, and to th(j 
general safety of Europe. Whenever he shall judge that such security can 
in any manner be attained, as resulting either from the internal situation of 
that country from w’hose internal situation the danger has arisen, or from 
such other circumstances, of whatever nature, as may produce the same end, 
his Majesty will eagerly embrace the opportunity to concert with his aHies 
the means of a general pacification. Unhappily no such security hitherto 
exists ; no sufficient evidence of the principles by which the new government 
will be directed ; no reasonable ground by which to judge of its stability. In 
thi.s situation, it can for the present only remain for his Majesty to pursue, in 
conjunction with other powers, those exertionwS of just and defensive war, 
which his regard to the happiness of his subjects will never permit him 
either to continue beyond the necessity in which they originated, or to 
terminate on any other grounds than such as may best contribute to the 
secure enjoyment of their tranquillity, their constitution, and their inde- 
pendence.’' 

To this the following re])ly was returned by the French Minister for 
Foreign Affairs : — 

“ Very far from France having provoked the war, she had, it must be recol- 
lected, from the very commencement of her revolution, solemnly proclaimed 
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her love of peace, and her disinclination to conquests ; her respect for the in- 
dependence of all governments ; and it is not to be doubted that, occupied at 
that time entirely with her own internal affairs, she would have avoided taking 
part in those of Europe, and would have remained faithful to her declaration. 

“But from an opposite disposition, as soon as the French revolution had 
broken out, almost all Europe entered into a league for its destruction. The 
aggression wj-s real, long before it was public ; internal resistance was excited ; 
its opponents were favourably received ; their extravagant declamations were 
supported; the French nation was insulted in the person of its agent; and 
England fet particularly this example by the dismissal of the minister accre- 
dited to her. Finally, France was, in fact, attacked in her independence, in 
her honour, and in her safety, long before the war W'as declared. 

** Thus it is to the projects of subjection, dissolution, and dismemberment, 
which were prepared against her, and the execution of which was several 
times attempted and pursued, that France has a right to impute the evils 
which she has suffered, and those wdiich have afflicted Europe. Such 
projects, for a long time without example, with respect to so powerful a 
nation, could not fail to bring on the most fatal consequences. Assailed on 
all sides, the republic could not but extend universally the efforts of her 
defence ; and it is only for the maintenance of her own independence that she 
has mfide u^e of those means which she possessed in her own strength and 
the courage of her citizens. As long as she saw that her enemies obstinately 
refused to recognise her rights, she counted only upon the energy of her 
resistance ; but as soon as they w'ere obliged to abandon the hope of invasion, 
she sought for means of conciliation, and manifested pacific intentions ; and 
if these have not always been efficacious ; if, in the midst of the critical 
circumstances of her internal situation, wdiich the Kevolution and the w'ar 
have successively brought on, the former depositaries of the executive power 
in France have not always shown as much moderation as the nation itself has 
shown courage ; it must, above all, be imputed to the fatal and persevering 
ahim*]>sity with which the resources of Fkigland have been lavished to accom- 
plish the ruin of France. 

“ But if the wishes of his Britannic Majesty, in conformity with Ins 
assurances, are in unison wdth those of the French republic, for the re- 
establishmeut of peace, why, instead of attempting the apology of the war, 
should not attention be rather paid to the means of terminating it } And 
what obstacles can prevent a mutual understanding, of which the utility is 
reciprocal and is felt, especially when the First Consul of the French 
republic has personally given so many proofs of his eagerness to put an end 
to the calamities of war, and of his disposition to maintain the rigid ob- 
servance of all treaties concluded. The First Consul of the French republic 
cannot doubt that his Britannic Majesty must recognise the right of nations 
to choose the form of their government, since it is from the exercise of this 
right that he holds his crown ; but he cannot comprehend how, after admitting 
this fundamental principle, upon which rests the existence of political 
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societies^ he could annex insinuations which tend to an interference in the 
internal afiairs of the republic, and which are not less injurious to the French 
nation and its government, than it would be to England and his Majesty, if a 
sort of invitation were held out in favour of that republican form of government, 
of which England adopted the forms about the middle of the last century, or 
an exhortation to recall to the throne that family whom their birth had placed 
there, and whom a revolution had compelled to descend from it^’’ 

M. Talleyrand then went on to propose that plenipotentiaries should be 
named on each side, who should repair to Dunkirk, or some other town, as ad- 
vantageously situate for the quickness of the respective communications, and 
who should apply themselves without delay to efiect tho re-establishment of 
peace and good understanding between the French republic and England. 

Lord Grenville, in reply, stated that he declined entering into the refutation 
of allegations now universally exploded, and, in so far as they respected his 
Majesty’s conduct, not only in themselves utterly groundless, but contradicted 
both by the internal evidence of the transactions to which they related, and 
also by the express testimony, given at that time, of the Government of France 
itself. Whenever the attainment of peace could be sufficiently provided for, 
his Majesty would eagerly concert with his allies the means of immediate 
and joint negotiation.* 

On the 22nd of January, 1800, the overture received from France, together 
with the answers of the British Government, rejecting the said overtures, 
were laid, by his Majesty’s command, before both Houses ; and on the 3rd 
of February, Mr. Secretary Dundas moved, “ That an Ixumble address be 
presented to bis Majesty, to return his Majesty the thanks of this House 
for his most gracious message, and for having been graciously pleased to 
direct that there should be laid before this House copies of the communications 
recently received from the enemy, and of the answers which have been 
returned thereto by his Majesty’s command : To assure his Majesty that we 
consider the conduct which his Majesty has held on this occasion to be such 
as was dictated by his regard to the most important interests of his domii^iions ; 
and that, while we join with his Majesty in looking eagerly to the period 
when it may become practicable to re-establish the general tranquillity of 
Europe on a sure and solid foundation, and at the same time provide 
effectually for the security and permanent prosperity of his people, we shall 
feel it in the interval our indispensable duty to continue to his Majesty, on 
behalf of those whom we represent, our firm and decided support in such 
measures as may best tend to confirm the signal advantages which have been 
obtained to 4he common cause in the course of tho last campaign, and to 
conduct the great contest in which his Majesty is engaged to a safe and 
honourable conclusion ; and that, impressed with these sentiments, we shall 
not fail to make such provision as, under the present circumstances, may 
appear to be necessary for the several branches of the public service, and for 
the vigorous prosecution of the war.” The address was supported by 

^ ♦ Bobrett’s State Paixers, vol. ix. pp. U8, 163. 158, 160, 
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Ml*. Canning and Mr. Pitt, and powerfully opposed by Mr. Whitbread, 
Mr. Erskine, and Mr. Fox. As soon as Mr. Pitt had concluded his speech, 

Mr. Fox rose and spoke as follows : — Mr. Speaker, at so late an hour of 
the night, I am sure you will do me the justice to believe that I do not mean 
to go at length into the discussion of this great question. Exhausted as the 
attention of 4he House must be, and unaccustomed as I have been of late to 
attend in my place, nothing but a deep sense of my duty could have induced 
me to trojible you at all, and particularly to request your indulgence at such 
an hour. 

“ Sir, my honourable and learned friend (Mr. ’Erskine) has truly said, that 
the present is a new era in the war. The right honourable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer feels the justice of the remark ; for, by travelling back to the 
commencement of the war, and referring to all the topics and arguments 
which he has so often and so successfully urged to the House, and by which 
he has drawn them on to the support of his measures, he is forced to 
acknowledge, that, at the end of a seven years' conflict, wo are come but to 
a new era in the war, at which he thinks it necessary only to press all his 
former arguments to induce us to persevere. All the topics which have so 
often misled us — all the reasoning which has so invariably failed — all the 
lofty predictions which have been so constantly falsified by events — all the 
hopes which have amused the sanguine, and all the assurances of the distress 
and weakness of the enemy which have satisfied the unthinking, are again 
enumerated and advanced as arguments for our continuing the war. What ! 
at the end of seven years of the most burdensome and the most calamitous 
struggle that this country was ever engaged in, are we again to be amused 
with notions of finance and calculations of the exhausted resources of the 
enemy, as a ground of confidence and of hope ? Gracious God ! were we 
not told, five years ago, ‘ that France was not only on the brink, but that she 
was actually sunk in the gulph of bankruptcy W ere we not told, as an 
unanswerable argument against treating, ‘ that she could not hold out another 
campaign ; that nothing but peace could save her ; that she wanted only 
lime to recruit her exhausted finances ; that to grant her repose, was to grant 
her the means of again molesting this country, and that wc had nothing to 
do but to persevere for a short time, in order to save ourselves for ever from 
tlie consequences of her ambition and her jacobinism r’ What ! after having 
gone on from year to year upon assurances like these, and after having seen 
the repeated refutations of every prediction, are we again to be seriously told, 
that we have the same prospect of success on the same identical grounds ? 
And without any other argument or security, are wc invited, at this new era 
of the war, to carry it on upon principles which, if adopted, may make it 
eternal ? If the right honourable gentleman should succeed in prevailing on 
Parliament and the country to adopt the principles which he has advanced 
this night, I see no possible termination to the contest. No man can see an 
end to it ; and upon the assurances and predictions which have so uniforijjily 
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failed, are we called upon, not merely to refuse all negotiation, but to counte- 
nance principles and views as distant from wisdom and justice, as they are in 
their nature wild and impracticable. 

“ I must lament. Sir, in common with every friend of peace, the harsh and 
unconciliating language which Ministers have held towards the French, and 
which they have even made use of in their answer to a respectful offer of 
negotiation. Such language has ever been considered as extretnely unwise, 
and has ever been reprobated by diplomatic men. I remember with pleasure the 
terms in which Lord Malmesbury at Paris, in the year 1796, replied to 
expressions of this sort, used by M. de la Croix, He justly said, ‘ that 
offensive and injurious insinuations were only calculated to throw new 
obstacles in the way of accommodation, and that it was neither by revolting 
reproaches, nor by reciprocal invective, that a sincere wdsh to accomplish the 
great work of pacification could be evinced.* Nothing could be more 
proper nor more wise than this language ; and such ought ever to be the 
tone and conduct of men entrusted with the very important task of treating 
with a hostile nation. Being a sincere friend to peace, I must say with 
Lord Malmesbury, that it is not by reproaches and by invective that we can 
hope for a reconciliation ; and I am convinced in my own mind, that I speak 
the sense of this House, and of a majority of the people of this country, 
when I lament that any unnecessary recriminations should be f ung out, by 
which obstacles are put in the way of pacification. 1 believe that it is the 
prevailing sentiment of the people, that we ought to abstain from harsh and 
insulting language ; and in common with them I must lament, that both in 
the papers of Lord Grenville, and in the speeches of this night, such license 
has been given to invective and reproach. For the same reason I must 
lament that the right honourable gentleman has thought proper to go at such 
length, and with such severity of minute investigation, into all the early 
circumstances of the war, which, whatever they were, are nothing to the 
present purpose, and ought not to influence the present feelings of the 
House. e 

“ I certainly shall not follow him into all the minute detail, though I do 
not agree witli him in many of his assertions- 1 do not kno^v what impression 
his narrative may make on other gentlemen ; but I will tell him, fairly and 
candidly, he has not convinced me. I continue to think, and until I see 
better grounds for changing my opinion, than any that the right honourable 
gentleman has this night produced, I shall continue to think and to say, plainly 
and explicitly, that this country was the aggressor in the war. But with regard 
to Austria and Prussia ; is there a man who, for one moment, can dispute 
that they were the aggressors i It will be vain for the right honourable 
gentlemen to enter into long and plausible reasoning against the evidence of 
documents so clear, so decisive — so frequently, so thoroughly investigated. 
The unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth himself, as well as those who were in his 
confidence, have borne decisive testimony to the fact, that between him and 

t ♦ Debrett's State Papers, vol. v. j). 179. 
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the Emperor, there was an intimate correspondence, and a perfect under- 
standing. Do I mean by this that a positive treaty was entered into 
for the dismemberment of France ? Certainly not : but no man can read the 
declarations which were made at Mantua,* as well as at Pilnitz,f as they are 
given by M. Bertrand de Moleville, without acknowledging that there was not 
merely an intention, but a declaration of an intention, on the part of the 
great powerf of Germany, to interfere in the internal affairs of France, for 
the purpose of regulating the government against the opinion of the people. 
This, though not a plan for the partition of France, was, in the eye of reason 
and common sense, an aggression against France. The right honourable 
gentleman denies that there was such a thing as a treaty of Pilnitz. Granted. 
But was there not a declaration which amounted to an act of hostile 
aggression ? The two powers, the Emperor of Germany and the King of 
Prussia, made a public declaration, that they were determined to employ 
their forces, in conjunction with those of the other sovereigns of Europe, 
‘ to put the King of France in a situation to establish, in perfect liberty, 
the foundations of a monarchical government, equally agreeable to the 
rights of sovereigns, and the welfare of the French.’ Whenever the 
other princes should agree to co-operatc with them, ‘ then, and in 
that cjisc, their Majesties were determined to act promptly, and by mutual 
consent, wiAi the forces necessary to obtain the end proposed by all of 
them. In the mean time they declared, that they would give orders for 
their troops to be ready for actual service.’ Now, I would ask gentlemen to 
lay their hands upon their hearts, and say, what the fair construction of this 
declaration was ; whether it was not a menace and an insult to France, 
.since, in direct terms, it declared, that whenever the other powers should 
concur, they would attack France, then at peace with them, and then 
employed only in domestic and internal regulations ? Let us suppose the 
ease to be that of Great Britain. Will any gentleman say, if two of tlio 
great powers should make a public declaration, tluit they were determined 
to make an attack on this kingdom as soon as circumstances should favour 

♦ In May, 17iU, the Emperor of German y, tlie King of Sardinia, and the King of 
Spain, concluded an agreement at Mantua, hy which it was ju-ovided, 1. I’hat the 
Emperor should assemble^ tliirty- five thousand men on the frontiers of Flanders and 
fifteen thousand on those of Alsace ; fifteen thousand SwLss wc*re to assemble on tlie 
frontiers of Franche Comt6 ; a similar body of Piedmonttwe on the frontiers of Dau- 
phiny ; and the King of Spain was to collect an army of twenty thousand men on the 
I'yrenecs. 2. lliat these forces were to be formed into five armies, which were to act 
on their respective frontiers of France, and join themselves to tlie malcontents in the 
provinces and tlie troops who had preserved their allegiance to the tluone. 3. That 
in the following July, a protestation wa.s to be issued by the princes of the House of 
Bourbon, and immediately after a manifesto hy the allied powers. 4, Diat the oliject 
of these assemblages of troox>s was, that the French people, terrified at the apjiroach 
of the allied forces, should seek for safety in submitting themsidves to the King, 
and imploring his mediation. Alison's Hist, of Europe, vol. iii. p. lo3, seventh 
edition. 

t ride ante, p. 581, note, 
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their intention ; that they only waited for this occasion ; and that in the 
mean time they would keep their forces ready for the purpose ; that it would 
not be considered by the Parliament and people of this country as a hostile 
aggression ? And is there an Englishman in existence, who is such a friend 
to peace as to say, that the nation could retain its honour and dignity if it 
should sit down under such a menace ? I know too well what is due to the 
national character of England, to believe that there would be two opinions 
on the case, if thus put home to our own feelings and understanding. We 
must, then, respect in others the indignation which such an act would excite 
in ourselves ; and when we sec it established on the most indisputable testi- 
mony, that both at Pilnitz and at Mantua declarations were made to this 
effect, it is idle to say, that as far as the Emperor and the King of Prussia 
were concerned, they were not the aggressors in the war. 

“ ‘ Oh! but the decree of the 19th of November, 1792!* that, at least,* 
the right honourable gentleman says, ‘ you must allow to be an act of 
aggression, not only against England, but against all the sovereigns of 
Europe.* I am not one of those. Sir, who attach much interest to general 
and indiscriminate provocations thrown out at random, like this resolution 
of the 19th of November, 1792. I do not think it necessary to the dignity 
of any people to notice and to apply to themselves menaces flung out \vithout 
particular allusion, which are always unwise in the power which uses them, 
and which it is still more unwise to treat with seriousness. But, if any such 
idle and general provocation to nations is given, either in insolence or in 
folly, by any government, it is a clear first principle, that an explanation is 
the thing which a magnanimous nation, feeling itself aggrieved, ought to 
deinand ; arid if an explanation be given which is not satisfactory, it ought 
clearly and distinctly to say so. There ought to be no ambiguity, no reserve 
on the occasion. Now, we all know, from documents on our table, that 
M. Chauvelin did give an explanation of this silly decree. He declared, in 
the name of his Government, ‘ that it was never meant that the Frencli 
Government should favour insurrections ; that the decree was applidable 
only to those people, who, after having acquired their liberty by conquest, 
should demand the assistance of the republic ; but that France would 
respect, not only the independence of England, but also that of those of her 
allies with whom she was not at war.’f This was the explanation given of 
the offensive decree. ‘ But this explanation was not satisfactory,’ Did you 
say so to M. Chauvelin ? Did you tell him that you were not content with 
this explanation,^ And when you dismissed him afterwards, on .the death 
of the King, did you say that this explanation was unsatisfactory } No ; 
you did no such thing : and I contend, that unless you demanded further 
explanations, and they were refused, you have no right to urge the decree 
of the 19th of November as an act of aggression. In all your conferences 
and correspondence with M. Chauvelin, did you hold out to him what terms 

f Debrett's State Papers, vol. i. p. 22iK 
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would satisfy you ? Did you give the French the power or the means of 
settling the misunderstanding which that decree, or any other of the points 
at issue, had created ? I contend, that when a nation refuses to state to 
another the thing which would satisfy her, she shows that she is not ac- 
tuated by a desire to preserve peace between them : and I aver that this 
was the case here. The Scheldt, for instance. You now say, that the 
navigation the Scheldt was one of your causes of complaint. Did you 
explain yourself on that subject.^ Did you make it one of the grounds for 
the dismissal of M. Chauvelin ? Sir, I repeat it, a nation, to justify itself in 
appealing to the last solemn resort, ought to piH^ve that it had taken every 
possible means, consistent with dignity, to demand the reparation which 
would be satisfactory, and if she refused to explain what would be satisfac- 
tory, she did not do her duty, nor exonerate herself from the chiirge of being 
the aggressor. 

The right honourable gentleman has this night, for the first time, 
produced a most important paper — the instructions which were given to his 
Majesty’s Minister at the Court of St. Petersburgh, about the end of the 
year 1792, to interest her Imperial Majesty to join her efforts with those of 
his Britannic Majesty, to prevent, by their joint mediation, the evils of a 
generj^l war. Of this paper, and of the existence of any such document, 1 
for one wai entirely ignorant ; but I have no hesitation in saying, that I 
completely approve of the instructions which appear to have been given ; 
and I am sorry to see the right honourable gentleman disposed rather to 
take blame to himself than credit for having written it. He thinks that he 
shall be subject to the imputation of having been rather too slow to appre- 
hend the dangers w'ith which the French Revolution was fraught, than that 
he was forward and hasty — ‘ Quod solum excusat, hoc solum miror in illo.’ 
I do not agree with him on the idea of censure. 1 by no means think that 
he was blaraablc for too much confidence in the good intentions of the 
..French. I think the tenor and composition of this paper were excellent — the 
instructions conveyed in it wdse; and that it wanted but one essential thing 
to have entitled it to general approbation, namely, to be acted upon. The 
clear nature and intent of that paper, I take to be, that our Ministers were 
to solicit the Court of Petersburgh to join with them in a declaration to the 
French Government, stating explicitly what course of conduct, with respect 
to their foreign relations, they thought necessary to the general peace and 
security of Europe, and what, if complied with, would have induced them to 
mediate for that purpose — a proper, wise, and legitimate course of proceed- 
ing. Now, I ask. Sir, whether, if this paper had been communicated to 
Paris at the end of the year 1792, instead of Petersburgh, it would not have 
been productive of most seasonable benefits to mankind ; and. by informing 
the French in time of the means by which they might have secured the 
mediation of Great Britain, have not only avoided the ru])ture with this 
country, but have also restored general peace to the continent } 'J’he paper, 
Sir, was excellent in its intentions; but its merit was all in the composition. 
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It was a fine theory, which Ministers did not think proper to carry into 
practice. Nay, on the contrary, at the very time they were drawing up this 
paper, they were insulting M. Chauvelin, in every way, until about the 23r(l 
or 24th of January, 1793, they finally dismissed him, without stating any one 
ground upon which they were willing to preserve terms with the French. 

“ ‘ But France,’ it seems, ‘ then declared war against us; and she was 
the aggressor, because the declaration came from her.’ Let us^look at the 
circumstances of this transaction on both sides. Undoubtedly, the declara- 
tion was made by her ; but is a declaration the only thing that constitutes 
the commencement of a war } Do gentlemen recollect, that, in consequence 
of a dispute about the commcticcmont of war, respecting the capture of a 
number of ships, an article was inserted in our treaty with France, by which 
it was positively stipulated, that in future, to prevent all disputes, the act of 
the dismissal of a Minister from either of the two courts should be held and 
considered as tantamount to a declaration of war?* I mention this, Sir, 
because, when we are idly employed in this retrospect of the origin 'of a war 
which has lasted so many years, instead of fixing our eyes only on the 
contemplation of the means of putting an end to it, we seem disposed to 
overlook everything on our own parts, and to search only for grounds of 
imputation on the enemy. I almost think it an insult to the Hoi^se to 
detain them with this sort of examination. If, Sir, France was th4 aggressor, 
as the right honourable gentleman says she was throughout, why did not 
Prussia call upon us for the stipulated number of troops, according to the 
article of the defensive treaty of alliance subsisting between us, by which, in 
case cither of the contracting parties was attacked, they had a right to 
demand the stipulated aid ? And the same thing, again, may be asked when 
we were attacked. The right honourable gentleman might here accuse 
himself, indeed, of reserve*; but it unfortunately happened, that, at the time, 
the point Avas too clear on which side the aggression lay. Prussia was too 
sensible that the war could not entitle her to make the demand, and that it* 
w'as not a case within the scope of the defensive treaty. This is evidence 
worth a volume of subsequent reasoning; for if, at the time when all the 
facts were present to their minds, they could not take advantage of existing 
treaties, and that, too, when the courts were on the most friendly terms with 
one another, it will be manifest to every thinking man that they were sen- 
sible they were not authorized to make the demand. 

“ I really. Sir, cannot think it necessary to follow the right honourable 
gentleman into all the minute details which he has thought proper to give 
us respecting the first aggression ; but, that Austria and Prussia were the 
aggressors, not a man in any country, who has ever given himself the trouble 
to think at all on the subject, can doubt. Nothing could be more hostile 
than thejir whole proceedings. Did they not declare to France, that it was 

* vSoo Art, II. of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Great Britain 
and F,»-anee, dated the 26th of September, 1786, Annual Kegister, vol. xxviii. p. 267. 
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their internal concerns, not their external proceedings, which provoked them 
to confederate against her? Look back to the proclamations with which 
they set out. Read the declarations which they made themsefves, to justify 
their appeal to arms. They did not pretend to fear their ambition, their 
conquests, their troubling their neighbours ; but they accused them of new- 
modelling their own government. They said nothing of their aggressions 
abroad ; thgy spoke only of their clubs and societies at Paris. 

“ Sir, in all this I am not justifying the French — I am not striving to 
absolve them from blame, either in their internal or external policy. I think, 
on the c\ 5 ntrary, that their successive rulers have been as bad and as execrable, 
in various instances, as any of the most despotic and unprincij^led govern- 
ments that the world ever saw. I think it im2:)ossiblc, Sir, that it should 
have been otherwise. It was not to be expected that tlie French, when once 
engaged in foreign wars, should not endeavour to S2)rcad destruction around 
them, and to form plans of aggrandizement and plunder on every side. Men 
bred in the school of the House of Bourbon could not be expected to act 
otherwise. They could not have lived so long under their ancient masters 
without imbibing the restless ambition, the j^erfidy, and the insatiable spirit 
of the race. They have imitated the practice of their great prototype, and 
through their whole career of mischief and of crimes have done no more than 
• servMy trace the steps of their own Louis the Fourteenth. If they have 
overrun countries and ravaged them, they have done it upon Bourbon 2>rin- 
ciples. If they have ruined and dethroned sovereigns, it is entirely after the 
Bourbon manner. If they have even fraternized with the people of foreign 
countries, and pretended to make their cause tlicir own, tliey have only faith- 
fully followed the Bourbon example. They have constantly had Louis, tlie 
Grand Moiiarquc, in their eye. But it may be said, that this example was 
long ago, and that wc ought not to refer to a ^Huviod so distant. True, it is u 
distant period as applied to the man, but not so to the j^rinciple. The prin- 
cqde \vas never extinct; nor has its operation been sus2>endod in Franco, 
exc^t, perhaps, for a short interval during the administration of Cardinal 
Fleury ; and my complaint against the republic of France i.s, not that slic has 
generated new crimes, not that she has promulgated new mischief, but that 
she has adopted and acted uj^on the principles which have been so flital to 
Europe, under the jiracticc of the House of Bourbon. It is s«aid, that 
wherever the French have gone they have introduced revolution ; that they 
have sought for the means of disturbing neighbouring states, and have not 
been content with mere conquest. What is this hut adopting the ingenious 
scheme of Louis the Fourteenth ? He was not content with merely over- 
running a state ; whenever he came into a new territory he established what 
he called his chamber of claims ; a most convenient device, by which he 
inquired whether the conquered country or province had any dormant or 
disputed claims, any cause of complaint, any unsettled demand u2)on any 
other state or province ; upon which he might wage war upon such state, 
thereby discover again ground for new devastation, and gratify his ambition 
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by new acquisitions. What have the republicans done more atrocious, more 
jacobinical» than this ? Louis went to war with Holland. His pretext was, 
that Holland had not treated him with sufficient respect ; a very just and 
proper cause for war indeed ! This, Sir, leads me to an example which I think 
seasonable, and worthy the attention of his Majesty’s Ministers. When our 
Charles the Second, as a short exception to the policy of his reign, made the 
triple alliance for the protection of Europe^ and particularly Holland, 
against the ambition of Louis the Fourteenth, wdiat was the conduct of that 
great, virtuous, and most able statesman, M.de Witte, when the confederates 
came to deliberate on the terms upon which they should treat with French 
monarch ? When it was said, that he had made unprincipled conquests, and 
that he ought to be forced to surrender them all, what was the language of 
that great and wdse man ? ‘ No,’ said he ; ‘I think we ought not to look 

back to the origin of the w^ar, so much as the means of putting an end to it. 
If you had united in time to prevent these conquests, well ; but, now that he 
has made them, he stands upon the ground of conquest, and we must agree 
to treat with him, not with reference to the origin of the conquest, but with 
regard to bis present posture. He has those places, and some of them wc 
must be content to give up as the means of peace ; for conquest w'ill ahvays 
successfully set up its claims to indemnification.’ Such was the language of 
this Minister, wlio was the ornament of his time ; and such, ip my ^nind, 
ought to be tlie language of statesmen with regard to the French at this day. 
The same ought to have been said at the formation of the confederacy. It 
w'as true that tlic French had overrun Savoy ; hut they had overrun it upon 
Eourhon principles ; and having gained this and other conquests before the 
confederacy WMs formed, they ought to have treated with her rather for future 
security than for past correction. States in possession, whether monarchical 
or republican, will claim indemnity in proportion to their success ; and it will 
never be so much inquired by what right they gained possession, as by what 
means they can bo prevented from enlarging their depredations. Such is the 
safe practice of the world ; and such ought to have been the conduct the 
powers when the reduction of 8avoy made them coalesce. 

“ The right honourable gentleman may know more of the secret particulars 
of their overrunning Savoy than I do ; but certainly, as they have come to 
my knowledge, it w^as a most Bourbon-like act. A great and justly celebrated 
historian, wdiom I wdll not call a foreigner — 1 mean Mr. Hume (a writer, 
certainly estimable in many particulars, but wdio w'as a childish lover of 
princes) — talks of Louis the Fourteenth in very magnificent terms ; hut he 
says of him, tliat, though he managed his enterprises with skill and bravery, 
lie was unfortunate in this, that he never got a good and fair pretence for 
war. This he reckons among his misfortunes 1 Can we say more of the 
republican French ? In seizing on Savoy, I think they made use of the 
words, ‘ convenances moi^ales et physiques.’ These were their reasons. A most 
Bourbon-like phrase ! And I therefore contend that, as we never scrupled 
to treat wdth the princes of the House of Bourbon on account of their rapa- 
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city, their thirst of conquest, their violation of treaties, their perfidy, and 
their restless spirit, so we ought not to refuse to treat with their republican 
imitators. Ministers could not pretend ignorance of the unprincipled manner 
in which the French had seized on Savoy. The Sardinian Minister com- 
plained of the aggression, and yet no stir was made about it. The Courts of 
Europe stood by and saw the outrage ; and our Ministers saw it* The right 
honourable^ gentleman will in vain, therefore, exert his powers to persuade 
me of the interest he takes in the preservation of the rights of nations, 
since, at the moment when an interference might have been made with 
effect, xio step was taken, no remonstrance made, no mediation nego- 
tiated, to stop the career of conquest. All the pretended and hypocritical 
sensibility for the ‘ rights of nations and for social order,' with which we 
have since been stunned, cannot impose upon those who will take the trouble 
to look back to the period when this sensibility ought to have roused us into 
seasonable exertion. At that time, however, the right honourable gentleman 
makes it his boast that he was prevented, by a sense of neutrality, from 
taking any measures of precaution on the subject. I do not give the right 
honourable gentleman much credit for his spirit of iieutralit}^ on the occasion. 
It flowed from the sense of the country at the time, the great majority of 
which was clearly and decidedly against all interruptions being given to the 
French in their desire of regulating their own internal government. 

“ But this neutrality, which respected only the internal rights of the 
French, and from which the people of England would never have de2)artcd 
but for the impolitic and hypocritical cant which was set up to rouse their 
jealousy and alarm their fears, was very dificrenl from the great prlixciplo of 
political prudence which ought to have actuated the couiiciLs of the nation, 
on seeing the first steps of France towards a career of external conquest. 
My opinion is, that when the unfortunate King of France offered to us, in the 
letter delivered by M. Chauveliii and M. Talleyrand, and even entreated us to 
mediate between him and the allied powers of Austria and Prussia, they 
'oug^it to have accepted the offer, and exerted their influence to save Europe 
from the consequence of a system wliich \vas then beginning to manifest 
itself. It was, at least, a question of prudence ; and as wc bad never refused 
to treat and to mediate wdth the old princes on account of their ambition or 
their perfidy, we ought to have been equally ready now, when the same 
principles were acted upon by other men. I must doubt tlic seiisibility wlxich 
could be so cold and so indifferent at the proper moment for its activity. 1 
fear that there were at that moment the germs of ambition rising in the mind 
of the right honourable gentleman, and that he was beginning, like others, 
to entertain hopes that something might be obtained out of the c<j>ming 
confusion. What but such a sentiment could have prevented him from 
overlooking the fair occasion that was offered for preventing the. calamities 
with which Europe w^as threatened ? What but sbme such interested prin- 
ciple could have made him forego the truly honourable task, by which his 
administration would have displayed its magnanimity and its power ? But 
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for some such feeling would not this country, both in wisdom and in dignity, 
have interfered, and in conjunction with the other powers, have said to 
France, ‘ You ask for a mediation; wc will mediate with candour and 
sincerity, but we will at the same time declare to you our apprehensions. 
We do not trust to your assertion of a determination to avoid all foreign 
conquest, and that you are desirous only of settling your own constitution, 
because your language is contradicted by experience and the ^vidcnce of 
facts. You are Frenchmen, and you cannot so soon have thrown off the 
Bourbon principles in which you were educated. You have already imitated 
the bad practice of your princes ; yon have seized on Savoy \vitho|it^ colour 
of riglit. But here we take our stand. Thus far you have gone, and we 
cannot help it ; hut you must go no further. We wdll tell you distinctly 
Avhat wc shall consider as an attack on the balance and the security of 
Europe ; and, as the condition of our interference, wc will tell you also the 
securities that we think ^essential to the general repose.’ This ought to have 
been the language of his Majesty’s Ministers when their mediation was 
solicited ; and something of this kind they evidently thought of when they 
sent the instructions to Petersburgh which they have mentioned this night, 
but upon w'hich they never acted. Having not done so, I say they have no 
claim to talk now about the violated rights of Europe, about the aggression 
of the French, and about the origin of the war, in which this coup try Was so 
suddenly afterwards plunged. Instead of this, what did they do? They 
hung back ; they avoided explanation; they gave the French no moans of 
satisfying them ; and 1 repeat my proposition : when there is a question of 
peace and war between two nations, that government feels itself in the wrong 
which refuses to state with clearness and precision what she would consider 
as a satisfaction and a pledge of peace. 

Sir, if I understand the true precepts of the Christian llcligion, as set 
forth in the New Testament, I must be permitted to say, that there is no 
such thing as a rule or doctrine by which we arc directed, or can be justified, 
in waging a war for religion. The idea is subversive of the very foundations'’ 
upon "which it stands, which are those of peace and good-will among men, 
lieligion never was, and never can be, a justifiable cause of war; but it has 
been tdo often grossly used as the pretext and the apology for the most un- 
principled w^ars. 

“ I have already said, and I repeat it, that the conduct of the French to 
foreign nations cannot be justified. They Jhave^ given great cause of offence, 
but certainly not to all countries alike. The right honourable gentlemen 
apposite to me have made an indiscriminate catalogue of all the countries 
which the French have offended, and, in their eagerness to throw odium 
on the nation, have- taken no pains to investigate the sources of their several 
quarrels. I will not detain the House by entering into the long detail which 
has been given of their aggressions and their violences ; but let me mention 
Sardinia as one instance which has been strongly insisted upon. Did the 
brendi attack Sardinia when at peace with them? No such thing. The 
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King of Sardinia had accepted of a subsidy from Great Britain ; and 
Sardinia was, to all intents and purposes, a belligerent power. Several 
other instances might be mentioned ; but though, perhaps, in the majority 
of instances, the French may be unjustifiable, is this the moment for us to 
dwell upon these enormities — to waste our time, and inflame our passions, 
by recriminating upon each other ? There is no end to such a war. 1 have 
somewhere ^read, I think in Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World, of 
a most bloody and fatal battle which was fought by two opposite armies, in 
which almost all the combatants on both sides were killed, ‘ because,’ sayvS 
the historjjm, ‘ though they had offensive weapons on both sides, they had 
none for defence.’ So, in this war of w'ords, if we are to use only ofiensive 
weapons, if we are to indulge only in invective and abuse, the contest must 
be eternal. If this war of reproach and invective is to be countenanced, 
may not the French with equal reason complain of the outrages and the 
horrors committed by the powers opposed to them ? If wo must not treat 
with the French on account of the iniquity of their former transactions, 
ought we not to be as scrupulous of connecting ourselves with other powers 
equally criminal ? Surely, Sir, if we must be thus rigid in scrutinizing the 
conduct of an enemy, we ought to be equally careful in not committing our 
honour and our safety with an ally who has manifested the same want of 
respect for ihe rights of other nations. Surely, if it is material to know the 
character of a power with whom you arc only about to treat for peace, it is 
more material to know the character of allies, witli whom you are about to 
enter into tbc closest connexion of friendship, and for whose e.xcrtions you 
are about to pay. 

“ Now, Sir, what was the conduct of your own allies to Poland ? Is there 
a sinl^lc atrocity of the French, in Italy, in Switzerland, in Egypt, if you 
please, more unprincipled and inhuman than that of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, in Poland? What has there been in the conduct of the French to 
foreign powers ; what in the violation of solemn treaties ; what in the 
pluiMer, devastation, and dismemberment, of unoffending countries ; what in 
the hon’ors and murders perpetrated upon the subdued victims of their rage 
in any district which they have overrun, worse than the conduct of those 
three great powers in the miserable, devoted, and tramplcd-on, kingdom of 
Poland, and who have been, or are, our allies in this war for religion, social 
order, and the rights of nations ? ‘ Oh, but you reyretted the partition of 

Poland !’ Yes, regretted ! you regretted the violence, and that is all you 
did. You united yourselves with the actors ; you, in fact, by your acquies- 
cence, confirmed the atrqcity. But they arc your allies ; and though they 
overran and divided Poland, there was nothing, perhaps, in the manner 
of doing it which stamped it with peculiar infamy and disgrace. The hero 
of Poland, perhaps, was merciful and mild ! He was ‘ as much superior to 
Bonaparte in bravery, and in the discipline which lie maintained, as he was 
superior in virtue and humanity ! He was animated by the purest principles 
of Christianity, and was restrained in his career by the benevolent precepts 
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which it inculcates ! ’ Was he ? Let unfortunate Warsaw, and the 
miserable inhabitants of the suburb of Praga in particular, tell ! What do 
we understand to have been the conduct of this magnanimous hero, with 
" whom, it seems, Bonaparte is not to be compared ? He entered the suburb 
of Praga, the most populous suburb of Warsaw ; and there he let his soldiery 
loose on the miserable, unarmed, and imresisting people ! Men, women, and 
children, nay, infants at the breast, were doomed to one indiscriminate 
massacre ! Thousands of them were inhumanly, wantonly, butchered ! And 
for what ? Because they had dared to join in a wish to meliorate their own 
condition as a people, and to improve their constitution, which fiad been 
confessed by their own sovereign to be in want of amendment. And such is 
the hero upon whom the cause of ‘ religion and social order ’ is to repose ! 
And such is the man whom we praise for his discipline and his virtue, and 
whom we hold out as our boast and our dcj^endence ; while the conduct of 
Bonaparte unfits him to be even treated with as an enemy ! 

“ But the behaviour of the French towards Switzerland raises all the 
indignation of the right honourable gentleman, and inflames his eloquence. 
I admire the indignation which he expresses (and I think he felt it) in 
speaking of this country, so dear and so congenial to every man who loves 
the sacred name of liberty. He who loves liberty, says the right honourable 
gentleman, thought himself at home on the favoured and happy mountains 
of Switzerland, w’here she seemed to have taken up her abode under a sort 
of implied compact, among all other states, that she should not be disturbed 
in this her chosen asylum. I admire the eloquence of the right honourable 
gentleman in speaking of this country of liberty and peace, to which every 
man would desire, once in his life at least, to make a pilgrimage. But who, 
let me ask him, lirst proposed to the Swiss people to depart from the 
neutrality which \vas their chief protection, and to join the confederacy 
against the French ? 1 aver, that a noble relation of mine (Lord Ilobert 

Fitzgerald), then the Minister of England to the Swiss Cantons, was in- 
structed, in direct terms, to propose to the Swiss, by an official note, to break 
from the safe line they had laid down for themselves, and to tell them, ‘ in 
such a contest neutrality %vas criminal/ I know that noble lord too w^ell, 
though I have not been in habits of intercourse with him of late, from the 
employments in wdiich he has been engaged, to suspect that he would have 
presented such a paper without the express instructions of his Court, or that 
he would have gone beyond those instructions. 

“ But was it only to Switzerland that this sort of language was held ? 
What was our language also to Tuscany and to Genoa? An honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Canning) has denied the authenticity of a pretended letter 
which has been circulated, and ascribed to Lord Harvey. He vsays, it is ail 
a fable and a forgery. Be it so : but is it also a fable that Lord Harvey did 
speak in terms to the Grand Duke, w'hich he considered as offensive and 
insulting ? I cannot tell, for 1 was not present. But was it not, and is it 
notj believed ? Is it a fable that Lord Harvey went into the closet of the 
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Grand Duke, laid his watch upon the table, and demanded, in a peremptory 
manner, that he should, within a certain number of minutes, I think I have 
heard within a quarter of an hour, determine, aye or no, to dismiss the 
French minister, and order him out of his dominions ; with the menace, that j, 
if he did not, the English fleet should bombard Legliorn ? Will the honour- 
able gentleman deny this also ? I certainly do not know it from my own 
knowledge but I know that persons of the first credit, then at Florence, 
have stated these facts, and that they have never been contradicted. It is 
true, that upon the Grand Duke’s complaint of this indignity. Lord Harvey 
was reciflled ; but was the principle rec«alled ? Was the mission recalled ? 
Did not Ministers persist in the demand which Lord Harvey had made, 
perhaps ungraciously ? Was not the Grand Duke forced, in consequence, 
to dismiss the French minister ? and did they not drive him to enter into an 
unwilling war with the republic? It is true, that he afterwards made his 
peace ; and that, having done so, he was treated severely and unjustly by 
the French. But what do I conclude from all this, but that we have no right 
to be scrupulous — we who have violated the respect due to peaceable powers 
ourselves, in this war, which, more than any other that ever afllicted human 
nature, has been distinguished by the greatest number of disgusting and 
outrageous insults to the smaller powers by the great. And 1 infer from 
this iflso, t][iat the instances not being confined to the French, but leaving 
been perpetrated by every one of the allies, and by England as mucli as by 
the others, wc have no right to refuse to treat with the French on tliis 
ground. Need I speak of your conduct to Genoa also ? Perliaps the note 
delivered by Mr. Drake was also a forgery. Perhaps tlie blockade of the 
port never took place. It is impossible to deny the fiicts which wore so 
glaring at the time. It is a painful thing to me, Sir, to be obliged to go back 
to these unfortunate periods of the history of this war, and of the conduct of 
this country ; but I am forced to the task by tlxc use which lias been made 
of the atrocities of the French as an argument against negotiation. I think 
1 said enough to prove, that if the I'kench have been guilty, we have 

not been innocent. Nothing but determined incredulity can make us deaf 
and blind to our own acts, when we arc so ready to yield an assent to all the 
reproaches which are thrown out on the enemy, and u 2 >on wiiich rci^roachcs 
we are gravely told to continue the war. 

“ ‘ But the French,’ it seems, ‘ have behaved ill everywhere. They seized 
on Venice, which had preserved the most e.vact neutrality, or rather,’ as it 
is hinted, ‘ had manifested symptoms of friendship to them.’ I agree with 
the right honourable gentleman, it was an abominable act. I am not the 
apologist of, much less the advocate for, their iniquities; neither will I 
countenance them in their pretences for the injustice. 1 do not think that 
much regard is to be paid to the charges which a triumphant soldiery bring 
on the conduct of a people whom they have overrim. Pretences for outrage 
will never be wanting to the strong, when they wish to tram 2 >ic on the weak ; 
but when wc accuse the French of having seized on Venice, after stipulatijig 
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for its neutrality and guaranteeing its independence, we should also remember 
the excuse that they made for the violence; namely, that their troops had 
been attacked and murdered. I say, I am always incredulous about such 
^excuses ; but I think it fair to hear whatever can be alleged on the other side. 
We cannot take one side of a story only. Candour demands that we should 
examine the whole before we make up our minds on the guilt. I cannot 
think it quite fair to state the view of the subject of one party as indisputable 
fact, without even mentioning what the other party has to say for itself. 
But, Sir, is this all ? Though the perfidy of the French to the Venetians be 
clear and palpable, was it worse in morals, in principle, and in example, than 
the conduct of Austria ? My honourable friend (Mr. Whitbread) properly 
asked, ‘ Is not the receiver as bad as the thief?’ If the French seized on 
the territory of Venice, did not the Austrians agree to receive it? * But 
this,' it seems, ' is not the same thing.’ It is quite in the nature, and within 
the rule of diplomatic morality, for Austria to receive the country which was 
thus seized upon unjustly. ‘ The Emperor took it as a compensation ; it was 
bis by barter; he was not answerable for the guilt by which it was obtained.’ 
What is this, Sir, but the false and abominable reasoning with wliicli we 
have been so often disgusted on the subject of the slave-trade ? Just in the 
same manner have I heard a notorious wholesale dealer in this inhuman 
traffic justify his abominable trade. ‘ I am not guilty of the horrible trime 
of tearing that mother from her infants ; that husband from his wife ; of 
depopulating that village ; of depriving that family of their sons, the support 
of their aged parent ! No ; thank Heaven ! 1 am not guilty of this horror; 
1 only bought them in the fair way of trade. They w'ere brought to the 
market ; they bad been guilty of crimes, or they had been made prisoners in 
war ; they were accused of witchcraft, of obi, or of some other sort of sorcery; 
and they were brought to me for sale ; 1 gave a valuable consideration for 
them ; but God forbid that I should have stained my soul with the guilt of 
dragging them from their friends and families !’ Such has been the precious 
defence of the slave-trade ; and such is the argument set up for Austria, in* 
this instance of Venice. ‘ I did not commit the crime of trampling on the 
independence of Venice. I did not seize on the city; I gave a quidpt^o quo. 
It was a matter of barter and indemnity; I gave half a million of human 
beings to be put under the yoke of France in another district, and I 
had these people turned over to me in return!’ This, Sir, is the defence of 
Austria ; and under such detestable sophistry as this, is the infernal traffic in 
human flesh, whether in white or black, to be continued, and even justified! 
A t no time has that diabolical traffic been carried to a greater length than during 
the present war ; and that by England herself, as well as Austria and Russia. 

“ ‘ But France,’ it seems, ‘ has roused all the nations of Europe against 
her;' and the long catalogue has been read to you, to prove that she must 
liave been atrocious to provoke them all. Is it true, Sir, that she has 
roused them all r It does not say much for the address of his Majesty's 
Ministers, if this be the case. AVhat, Sir! have all your negotiations, all 
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your declamation, all your money, been squandered in vain ? Have you not 
succeeded in stirring the indignation, and engaging the assistance of a single 
power? But you do yourselves injustice. I dare say the truth lies between 
you. Between their crimes and your money the rago has been excited ; and 
full as much is due to your seductions, as to her atrocities. My honourable 
and learned friend (Mr. Erskine) was correct, therefore, in his argument ; for 
you cannot ^dte both sides of the case : you cannot accuse them of having 
provoked all Europe, and at the same time claim the merit of having roused 
them to join you. 

** You* talk of your allies. Sir, I wish to know who your allies are? 
Russia is one of them, I suppose. Did France attack Russia ? Has the 
magnanimous Paul taken the field for social order and religion, on account 
of personal aggression ? The Emperor of Russia has declared himself Grand 
Master of Malta, though his religion is as opposite to that of the knights as 
ours is ; and he is as much considered a heretic by the Church of Rome as 
we are. The King of Great Britain might, with as much propriety, declare 
himself the head of the order of the Chartreuse monks. Not content with 
taking to himself the commandery of this institution of Malta, Paul has even 
created a married man a knight, contrary to all the most sacred rules and 
regulations of the order. And yet this ally of ours is fighting for religion !— 

’ So much for his religion ; let us see his regard to social order ! How docs 
he show his abhorrence of the principles of the French, in their violation of 
the rights of other nations ? What has been his conduct to Denmark ? He 
says to Denmark — ‘ You have seditious clubs at Copenhagen — no Danish 
vessel shall enter the ports of Russia!' He holds a still more despotic 
language to Hamburgh. He threatens to lay an embargo on their trade ; 
and he forces them to surrender up men who are claimed by the French as 
their citizens — whether truly or not, I do not inquire. He threatens them 
with his own vengeance if they refuse, and subjects them to that of the 
French if they comply. And what has been his conduct to Spain? He 
firstrsends away the Spanish Minister from Petersburgh, and then complains, 
as a great insult, that his minister was dismissed from Madrid ! This is one 
of our allies ; and he has declared that the object for which he has taken 
up arms, is to replace the ancient race of the house of Bourbon on the 
throne of Fra^nce, and that he does this for the cause of religion and social 
order ! Such is the respect for religion and social order which he himself 
displays ; and such are the examples of it with which we coalesce ! 

“ No man regrets. Sir, more than I do, the enormities that France has 
committed ; but how do they bear upon the question as it now stands ? 
Are we for ever to deprive ourselves of the benefits of peace, because France 
has perpetrated acts of injustice ? Sir, we cannot acquit ourselves upon 
such ground. We have negotiated. With the knowledge of these acts of 
injustice and disorder, we have treated with thdm twice; yet, the right 
honourable gentleman cannot enter into negotiation with them now ; and it 
is worth while to attend to the reasons that he gives for refusing their 
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offer. The Revolution itself is no more an objection now, than it was in 

1796, when he did negotiate; for the Government of France at that time 
was surely as unstable as it is now. The crimes of the French, the insta- 
bility of their Government, did not then prevent him ; and why are they to 
prevent him now? He negotiated with a Government as unstable, and 
baiHed in that negotiation, he did not scruple to open another at Lisle, in 

1797. '*^ We have heard a very curious account of these negqtfiations this 
day, and, as the right honourable gentleman has emphatically told us, an 
* honest’ account of them. He says he has no scruple in avowing that he 
apprehended danger from the success of his own efforts to procurb a paci- 
fication, and that he was not displeased at its failure. He was sincere in 
his endeavours to treat, but he was not disappointed when they failed. 1 
wish to understand the right honourable gentleman correctly. His decla- 
ration on the subject, then, I take to be this — that though sincere in his 
endeavours to procure peace in 1797, yet he apprehended greater danger 
from accomplishing his object, than from the continuance of war; and that 
ho felt this apprehension from the comparative views of the probable state 
of peace and war at that time. 1 have no hesitation in allowing the fact, 
that a state of peace, immediately after a war of such violence, must, in 
some respects, be a state of insecurity ; but does this not belong, in a certain 
degree, to all wars.> And are we never to have peace, because,., that^'pcace 
may be insecure ? But there w’^as something, it seems, so peculiar in this 
war, and in the character and principles of the enemy, that the right honour- 
able gentleman thought a peace in 1797 would be comparatively more 
dangerous than war. Why, then, did he treat r I beg the attention of the 
House to this — he treated, ‘ because the unequivocal sense of the people of 
England >vas declared to be in favour of a negotiation.’ The right honour- 
able gentleman confesses the truth, then, that in 1797 the people were for 
peace. I thought so at the time ; but you all recollect, that when I stated 
it in my place, it was denied. ‘ True,’ it was said, ‘ you have procured peti- 
tions ; but we have petitions too : we all know in what strange ^vays 
petitions may be procured, and how little they deserve to be considered as 
the sense of the people.’ This was their language at the time ; but, now 
we find these petitions did speak the sense of the people, and that it was on 

♦ The signatme of the prelimmaries of peace at Montebello, on the 2 tth of May, 
1797, between the Emperor of Austria and the French republic, appeared to the British 
Government to afford a good opportunity for the renewal of pacific negotiations with 
France. A proposition to this effect was accordingly made by Lord Grenville, on 
behalf of tlie Court of Great Britain, and having been acceded to by the Executive 
Directory, Lord Malmesbury was again named Minister Plenipotentiary, to negotiate 
the terms of the proposed treaty. Tire negotiations were appointed to take place at 
Lisle ; but, like the former negotiations at Paris, in the yeju: 1796, they terminated un- 
successfully. See the Official Correspondence, imblished by the British Government, 
relative to the negotiation for peace carried on at Lisle, between Great Britain and tlic 
French Ilcrpnblic, Debrett’s State Papers, vol. vi, pp. 207 — 276. See also Adolph. 
Hist, of the Reign of Geo, III. vol. vi. p. 633, at sc^. 
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this side of the House only that the sense of the people was spoken. The 
majority spoke a contrary language. It is acknowledged, then, that the 
unequivocal sense of the people of England may be spoken by the minority 
of this House, and that it is not alw^ays by the test of numbers that an 
honest decision is to be ascertained. This House decided against what the 
right honourable gentleman knew to be the sense of the country; but he 
himself acted upon that sense against the vote of Parliament. 

“ The negotiation in 1796 weht off, as my honourable and learned friend 
(Mr, Erskine) has said, upon the question of Belgium ; or, as the right 
honourable gentleman asserts, upon a question of principle. He negotiated 
to please the people, but it went off ‘ on account of a monstrous principle 
advanced by France, incompatible with all negotiation/ This is now said. 
Did the right honourable gentleman say so at the time ? Did he fairly and 
candidly inform the people of England, that they broke off the negotiation 
because the French had urged a basis that it was totally impossible for 
England at any time to grant ? No such thing. On the contrary, when the 
negotiation broke off, they published a manifesto, ‘ renewing, in the face of 
all Europe, the solemn declaration, that whenever the enemy should be 
disposed to enter on the work of a general pacification, in a spirit of conci- 
liation and equity, nothing should be wanting on their part to contribute to 
* the accompVishment of that great object.’* And, accordingly, in 1797, not- 
withstanding this incompatible principle, and with all the enormities of the 
French on their heads, they opened a new negotiation at Lisle. They do 
not >vait for any retraction of this incompatible principle : they do not wait 
even till overtures shall be made to them ; but they solicit and renew a 
negotiation themselves. I do not blame them for this. Sir ; I say only that 
it is an argument against the assertion of an incompatible principle. It is a 
proof that they did not then think as the right honourable gentleman now 
says they thought ; but that they yielded to the sentiments of the nation, 
who were generally inclined to peace, against their own judgment ; and, 
jProir^.a motive which I shall come to by and by, they had no hesitation, on 
account of the first rupture, to renew the negotiation — it was renewed at 
Lisle ; and this the French broke off, after the revolution at Paris on the 
4th of September. What was the conduct of Ministers upon this occasion } 
One would have thought, that, with the fresh insult at Lisle in their minds, 
with the recollection of their failure the year before at Paris, if it had been 
true that they found an incompatible principle, they w'ould have talked a 
warlike language, and would have announced to their country and to all 
Europe, that peace was not to be obtained ; that they must throw away the 
scabbard, and think only of the means of continuing the contest. No such 
thing. They put forth a declaration, in which they said, that they should 
look with anxious expectation for the moment when the Government of 
France should show a disposition and spirit in any degree corresponding 
with their own ; and renewing before aU Europe the solemn declaration, that 
♦ Debrett’s State Papers, vol. v. p. 212. 
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at the very moment when the brilliant victory of Lord Duncan might have 
justified them in demanding more extravagant terms, they were willing, if 
the calamities of war could be closed, to conclude peace on the same mode- 
rate and equitable principles and terms which they had before proposed.’*^ 
Such was their declaration upon that occasion; and in the discussions which 
we had upon it in this House, Ministers were explicit. They said, that by 
that negotiation, there had been given to the world what might Ae regarded 
as an unequivocal test of the sincerity and disposition of Government towards 
peace, or against it ; for those wfio refuse discussion, show that they are 
disinclined to pacification ; and it is therefore, they said, always to be con- 
sidered as a test, that the party who refuses to negotiate, is the party who is 
disinclined to peace. This they themselves set up as the test. Try them 
now. Sir, by that test. An offer is made them. They rashly, and I think 
rudely, refuse it. Have they, or have they not, broken their own test ? 

“ But, they say, ‘ we have not refused all discussion.* They have put a 
case. They have expressed a wish for the restoration of the ,house of 
Bourbon, and have declared that to be an event which would immediately 
remove every obstacle to negotiation. Sir, as to the restoration of the house 
of Bourbon, if it shall be the wish of the people of France, I for one shall be 
perfectly content to acquiesce. I think the people of France, as well as every 
other people, ought to have the government which they likeibcst *them- * 
selves ; and the form of that government, or the persons who hold it in 
their hands, should never be an obstacle with me to treat with the nation for 
peace, or to live with them in amity — but as an Englishman, and actuated 
by English feelings, I surely cannot wish for the restoration of the house of 
Bourbon to the throne of France. I hope that I am not a man to bear 
heavily upon any unfortunate family. I feel for their situation — I respect 
their distresses— but as a friend of England, I cannot wish for their restora- 
tion to the power which they abused. I cannot forget that the whole history 
of the century is little more than an account of the wars and the calamities 
arising from the restless ambition, the intrigues, and the perfidy of the kouse 
of Bourbon. 

“ I cannot discover, in any part of the laboured defence which has been set 
up for not accepting the offer now made by France, any argument to satisfy 
my mind that Ministers have not forfeited the test which they held out as 
infallible in 1797. An honourable gentleman (Mr. Canning) thinks, that 
Parliament should be eager only to approach the throne with declarations of 
their readiness to support his Majesty in the further prosecution of the war 
without inquiry ; and he is quite delighted with an address, which he has 
found upon the journals, to King William, in which they pledged themselves 
to support him in his efforts to resist the ambition of Louis the Fourteenth. 
He thinks it quite astonishing how much it is in point, and how perfectly it 
applies to the present occasion. One would have thought, Sirj that in order 
to prove the application, he would have shown that an offer had been 

^ * Debrett’s State Papers, vol. vi. p. 272. 
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respectfully made by the Grand Monarque to King William, to treat, which 
he had peremptorily, and in very irritating terms, refused ; and that, upon 
this, the House of Commons had come forward, and, with one voice, de- 
clared their determination to stand by him, with their lives and fortunes, in 
prosecuting the just and necessary war. Not a word of all this ; and yet 
the honourable gentleman hnds it quite a parallel case, and an exact model 
for the Hou^e, on this day, to pursue. I really think. Sir, he might as well 
have taken any other address upon^ the journals, upon any other topic, as 
this address to King William. It would have been equally in point, and 
would huve equally served to show the honourable gentleman’s talents for 
reasoning. 

“ Sir, I cannot here overlook another instance of this honourable gentleman's 
candid style of debating, and of his respect for Parliament. He has found 
out, it seems, that in former periods of our history, and even in periods which 
have been denominated good times, intercepted letters have been published ; 
and he reads, from the Gazette, instances of such publication. lieally, Sir, 
if the honourable gentleman had pursued the profession to which he turned 
his thoughts when younger, he would have learnt that it was necessary to 
find cases a little more in point. And yet, full of his triumph on this notable 
discovery, he has chosen to indulge himself in speaking of a most respectable 
•and a most honourable person, and who is possessed of as sound an under- 
standing as any man that I have the good fortune to be acquainted with, in 
terms the most offensive and disgusting, on account of words which he is 
supposed to have uttered in another place [alluding to the Duke of Bedford’s 
speech in the House of Lords]. He has spoken of that noble person and 
of his intellect in terms which, w^erc I disposed to retort, I might say, show 
the honourable gentleman to be possessed of an intellect which w'ould justify 
me in passing over in silence anything that comes from such a man. Sir, 
that noble person did not speak of the mere act of publishing the intercepted 
correspondence ; and the honourable gentleman’s reference to the Gazettes 
(ff‘ for,mcr periods is, therefore, not in point. The noble duke complained of 
the manner in which these intercepted letters had been published, not of the 
fact itself of their publication ; for, in the introduction and notes to those 
letters, the ribaldry is such, that they are not screened from the execration of 
every honourable mind even by their extreme stupidity. The honourable 
gentleman says, that he must treat with indifference the intellect of a man 
who can ascribe the present scarcity of corn to the war. Sir, I think there is 
nothing either absurd or unjust in such an opinion. Does not the war, 
necessarily, by its magazines, and still more by its expeditions, increase 
consumption ? But, when we learn that corn is, at this very moment, sold 
in France for less than half the price which it bears here, is it not a fair 
thing to suppose, that, but for the war and its prohibitions, a part of that 
grain would be brought to this country, on account of the high price which it 
would sell for, and that, consequently, our scarcity would be relieved from 
their abundance } I speak only upon report, of course ; but I see that the 
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price quoted in the French markets is less by one-half than the prices in 
England. There was nothing, therefore, very absurd in what fell from my 
noble friend ; and I would really advise the honourable gentleman, when he 
speaks of persons distinguished for every virtue, to be a little more guarded 
in his language. I see no reason why he and his friends should not leave to 
persons in another place, holding the same opinions as themselves, the task 
of answering what may be thrown out there. Is not the phalai^x sufficient ? 
It is no great compliment to their talents, considering their number, that they 
cannot be left to the task of answering the few to whom they are opposed ; 
but, perhaps, the honourable gentleman has too little to do in tllis House, 
and is to bo sent there himself. In truth, I see no reason why even he 
might not be sent, as well as some others who have been sent there. 

“ To return to the subject of the negotiation in 1797. It is, in my mind, 
extremely material to attend to the account which the right honourable 
gentleman gives of his memorable negotiation of 1797, and of his motives 
for entering into it. In all questions of peace and war, he says, many 
circumstances must necessarily enter into the consideration ; and that they 
are not to be decided upon the extremes ; the determination must be made 
upon a balance and comparison of the evils or the advantages upon the one 
side and the other, and that one of the greatest considerations is that of 
finance. In 1797, the right honourable gentleman confesses he fqund himself^ 
peculiarly embarrassed as to the resources for the war, if they were to be 
found in the old and usual way of the funding system. Now, though he 
thought, upon his balance and comparison of considerations, that the evils of 
"war would be fewer than those of peace, yet they would only be so provided 
that he could establish a ‘ new and solid system of finance ’ in the place of 
the old and exhausted funding system : and to accomplish this, it was 
necessary to have the unanimous approbation of the people. To procure 
this unanimity, he pretended to be a friend to negotiation, though he did not 
wish for the success of that negotiation, but hoped only that through that 
means he should bring the people to agree to his now and solid system of 
finance. With these views, then, what does he do ? Knowing that, contrary 
to his declarations in this House, the opinion of the people of England was 
generally for peace, he enters into a negotiation, in which, as the world 
believed at the time, and even until this day, he completely failed. No such 
thing, Sir, he completely succeeded — for his object was not to gain peace ; it 
was to gain over the people of this country to a ‘ new and a solid system of 
finance ’ — that is, to the raising a great part of the supplies within the year, 
to the triple assessment, and to the tax upon income ! And how did he gain 
them over ? By pretending to be a friend of peace, which he was not ; and 
by opening a negotiation which he secretly wished might not succeed. The 
right honourable gentleman says, that in all this he was honest and sincere : 
he negotiated Mrly, and would have obtained the peace, if the French had 
shown a disposition correspondent to his own ; but he rejoiced that their 
conduct was such as to convince the people of England of the necessity of 
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qoncurring with him in the views which he had, and' in granting him the 
supply which he thought essential to their posture at the time. Sir, I will 
not say, that in all this he was not honest to his own purpose, and that he 
has not been honest in his declarations and confessions this night ; but I 
cannot agree that he was honest to this House, or honest to the people of 
this country. To this House it was not honest to make them counteract the 
sense of the^eople, as he knew it to be expressed in the petitions upon the 
table ; nor was it honest to the country to act in a disguise, and to pursue a 
secret purpose, unknown to them, while affecting to ta^e the road which they 
pointed (?ht. I know not whether this may not be honesty in the political 
ethics of the right honourable gentleman, but I know that it w^ould be called 
by a very different name in the common transactions of society, and in the 
rules of morality established in private life. I know of nothing, in the history 
of this country, that it resembles, except, perhaps, one of the most profligate 
periods — the reign of Charles the Second, when the sale of Dunkirk might 
probably have been justified by the same pretence. Charles also declared 
war against France, and did it to cover a negotiation by which, in his 
difficulties, he was to gain a ‘ solid system of finance/ 

‘‘ But, Sir, I meet the right honourable gentleman on his own ground. I 
say that you ought to treat on the same principle on which you treated in 
*1797, hi orejer to gain the cordial co-ojieration of the people. ‘ We want 
experience, and the evidence of facts.’ Can there bo any evidence of facts 
equal to that of a frank, open, and candid negotiation ? Let us see whether 
Bonaparte will display the same temper as his predecessors. If ho shall do 
so, then you will confirm the people of England in their opinion of the 
necessity of continuing the war, and you will revive all the vigour which 
you roused in 1797. Or will you not do this until you have a reverse of 
fortune } Will you never treat but when you are in a situation of distress, 
and when you have occasion to impose on the people ? 

“ ‘ But,’ you sa5% * we have not refused to treat.’ You have stated a case 
in wljich you will be ready immediately to enter into a negotiation, viz. the 
restoration of the house of Bourbon ; but you deny that this is a sine qud non; 
and in your nonsensical language, which I do not understand, you talk of 
‘ limited possibilities,’ which may induce you to treat without the restoration 
of the hous^ of Bourbon. But do you state what you are ? Now, Sir, I 
say, that if you put one case, upon which you declare that you are willing to 
treat immediately, and say that there are other possible cases which may 
induce you to treat hereafter, without mentioning what these possible cases 
are, you do state a sine qud non of immediate treaty. Suppose I have an 
estate to sell, and I say my demand is one thousand pounds for it — I will sell 
the estate immediately for that sum. To be sure, there may be other terms 
upon which I may be willing to part with it ; but 1 say nothing of them. 
The one thousand pounds is the only condition that I state now. Will any 
gentleman say, that I do not make the one thousand pounds the sine qud non 
of the immediate sale ? Thus, you say, the restoration of the princes is not 
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the only possible ground ; but you give no other. This is yoMf projet. Do 
you demand a contre projet f Do you follow your own rule ? Do you not do 
the thing of which you complained in the enemy ? You seemed to be afraid 
of receiving another proposition ; and by confining yourselves to this one 
point, you make it in fact, though not in terms, your sine qud non. 

“ But the right honourable gentleman, in his speech, does what the official 
note avoids— He finds there the convenient words, ‘ experience and the 
evidence of facts;’ — upon these he goes into detail: and, in order to 
convince the House that new evidence is required, he goes back to all the 
earliest acts and crimes of the Revolution— to all the atrocities all the 
governments that have passed away ; and he contends that he must have 
experience that these foul crimes are repented of, and that a purer and a 
bettor system is adopted in France, by which he may be sure that they shall 
be capable of maintaining the relations of peace and amity. Sir, these are 
not conciliatory words ; nor is this a practical ground to gain experience. 
Does he think it possible, that evidence of a peaceable demeanour can be 
obtained in war ? What does he mean to say to the French Consul ? ‘ Until 
you shall in war behave yourself in a peaceable manner, I will not treat with 
you.’ Is there not something extremely ridiculous in this ? In duels, 
indeed, we have often heard of this kind of language. Two gentlemen go 
out, and fight ; when, after discharging their pistols at one another, il is not* 
an unusual thing for one of them to say to the other—* Now I am satisfied — 
I see that you are a man of honour, and we arc friends again.’ There is 
something, by the bye, ridiculous even in this ; but between nations, it is 
more than ridiculous — it is criminal. It is a ground which no principle can 
justify, and which is as impracticable as it is impious. That two nations 
should be set on to beat one another into friendship, is too abominable even 
for the fiction of romance ; but for a statesman seriously and gravely to lay 
it down as a system upon which he means to act, is monstrous. What can 
%ve say of such a test as he means to put the French government to, but 
that it is hopeless ? It is in the nature of war to inflame animositjsr — to 
exasperate, not to soothe — to widen, not to approximate. And so long as 
this is to be acted upon, it is vain to hope that we can have the evidence 
which we require. 

“ The right honourable gentleman, however, thinks otherwise ; and he 
points out four distinct possible cases, besides the re-establishment of the 
Bourbon family, in which he would agree to treat with the French. 

“ ‘ 1. If Bonaparte shall conduct himself so as to convince him that he has 
abandoned the principles which were objectionable in his predecessors, and 
that he shall be actuated by a more moderate system.’ I ask you, Sir, if this 
is likely to be ascertained in war ? It is the nature of war not to allay, but to 
inflame the passions ; and it is not by the invective and abuse which have 
been thrown upon him a'nd his government, nor by the continued irritations 
wliich war is sure to give, that the virtues of moderation and forbearance are 
to be nourished. 
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“ ‘ 2. If, contrary to the expectations of Ministers, the people of France 
shall show a disposition to acquiesce in the government of Bonaparte.’ Does 
the right honourable gentleman mean to say, that because it is an usurpation 
on the part of the present chief, therefore the people are not likely to 
acquiesce in it ? I have not time. Sir, to discuss the question of this usurpa- 
tion, or whether it is likely to be perman'ent ; but I certainly have not so 
good an opinion of the French, or of any people, as to believe that it will be 
shortlived, merely because it was an usurpation, and because it is a system of 
military despotism. Cromwell was a usurper ; and in many points there may 
be found a resemblance between him and the present Uhief Consul of France. 
There is no doubt but that, on several occasions of his life, Cromwell’s 
sincerity may be questioned, particularly in his self-denying ordinance ; in 
his affected piety, and other things ; but would it not have been insanity in 
France and Spain to refuse to treat with him, because he was a usurper? 
No, Sir, these are not the maxims by which governments are actuated. 
They do not inquire so much into the means by which power may have been 
acquired^ as into the fact of where the power resides. The people did 
acquiesce in the government of Cromwell: but it may be said, that the 
splendour of his talents, the vigour of his administration, the high tone with 
which he spoke to foreign nations, the success of his arms, and the character 
which he gave to the English name, induced the nation to acquiesce in his 
usurpation^; and that we must not try Bonaparte by this examplek Will it 
be said that Bonaparte is not a man of great abilities ? Will it be said that 
he has not, by his victories, thrown a splendour over even the violence of the 
Revolution, and that he does not conciliate the French people by the high 
and lofty tone in which ho speaks to foreign nations ? Are not the French, 
then, as likely as the English in the case of Cromwell, to acquiesce in his 
government? If they should do so, the right honourable gentleman may 
find that this possible predicament may fail him. He may find that, though 
one power may make war, it requires two to make peace. He may find that 
Boi^parte was as insincere as himself in the proposition which he made ; and 
in his turn he ma)’^ come forward and say, ‘ I have no occasion now for 
concealment. It is true that, in the beginning of the year 1800, I offered to 
treat, not because I wished for peace, but because the people of France 
wished for it ; and besides, my old resources being exhausted, and there 
being no means of carrying on the war without a ‘ new and solid system of 
finance,’ I pretended to treat, because I wished to procure the unanimous 
assent of the French people to this new and solid system. Did you think I 
was in earnest? You were deceived. I now throw off the mask: I have 
gained my point ; and I reject your offers with scorn.’ Is it not a very 
possible case that he may use this language ? Is it not within the right 
honourable gentleman’s ‘ kno wledgeof human nature ?’ But even if this should 
not be the case, will not the very test which you Require — the acquiescence 
of the people of France in his government, give him an advantage-ground in 
the negotiation which he does not possess now ? Is it quite sure that, when 
YOL. II. z z * 
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he finds himself safe in his seat, he will treat on the same terms as now, and 
that you will get a better peace some time hence than you might reasonably 
hope to obtain at this moment ? Will he not have one interest less than at 
present? And do you not overlook a favourable occasion, for a chance 
which is extremely doubtful ? These are the considerations which I would 
urge on his Majesty’s Ministers, against the dangerous experiment of waiting 
for the acquiescence of the people of France. ^ 

“ ‘ 3. If the allies of this country shall be less successful than they have 
every reason to expect they will be, in stirring up the people of France 
against Bonaparte, and in the further prosecution of the war.’ And-, 

“ ‘ 4. If the pressure of the war should bo heavier upon us than it would be 
convenient for us to continue to bear,’ These are the other two possible 
emergencies in which the right honourable gentleman would treat even with 
Bonaparte. Sir, I have often blamed the right honourable gentleman for being 
disingenuous and insincere. On the present occasion I certainly cannot 
charge him with any such thing. He has made to-night a most honest 
confession. He is open and candid. He tells Bonaparte fairly what he has 
to expect. “ I mean,” says he, “ to do everything in my power to raise up 
the people of France against you. I have engaged a number of allies, and 
our combined efforts shall he used to excite insurrection and civil war in 
France. I will strive to murder you, or to get you sent away. If I succeed, 
well ; but if I fail, then I will treat with you. My resources being exhausted ; 
even my solid system of finance having failed to supply me with the means 
of keeping together my allies, and of feeding the discontents I have excited 
in France, then you may expect to see me renounce my high tone, my attach- 
ment to the House of Bourbon, my abhorrence of your crimes, my alarm at 
your principles ; for then I shall be ready to own, that, on the balance and 
comparison of circumstances, there will be less danger in concluding a peace 
than in the continuance of war ! ” Is this language for one state to hold to 
another? And what sort of peace does the right honourable gentleman 
expect to receive in that case ? Does he think that Bonaparte would grant 
to baffled insolence, to humiliated pride, to disappointment and to imbecility, 
the same terms which he would be ready to give now ? The right honour- 
able gentleman cannot have forgotten what he said on another occasion, 

* Potuit quse plurima virtus 
Esso, fuit : toto certatum cst corpore regni.’ 

He would then have to repeat his words, but with a different application. 
He woidd have to say, ‘ all our efforts are vain ; we have exhausted our 
strength ; our designs are impracticable ; and we must sue to you for 
peace.’ 

“ Sir, what is the question this night? We are called upon to support 
Ministers in refusing a frank, candid, and respectful offer of negotiation, and 
to countenance them in continuing the war. Now, I would put the question 
in another way. Suppose Ministers had been inclined to adopt the line of 
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conduct which they pursued in 1796 and 1797, and that to-night, instead of 
a question on a war-address, it had been an address to his Majesty, to thank 
him for accepting the overture, and for opening a negotiation to treat for 
peace : I ask the gentlemen opposite — I appeal to the whole five hundred and 
fifty-eight representatives of the people — to lay their hands upon their hearts, 
and to say, whether they would not have cordially voted for such an address ? 
Would they, or would they not? Yes, Sir, if the address had breathed 
a spirit of^ peace, your benches would have resounded with rejoicings, and 
with praises of a measure that was likely to bring back the blessings of 
tranquillity. On the present occasion, then, I ask for the vote of none, but 
of those who, in the secret confession of their conscience, admit, at this 
instant, while they hear me, that they would cheerfully and heartily have 
voted with the Minister for an address directly the reverse of this. If every 
such gentleman were to vote with me, I should be this night in the greatest 
majority that ever I had the honour to vote with in this House. 

“ Sir, we have heard to-night a great many most acrimonious invectives 
against Bonaparte, against the whole course of his conduct, and against the 
unprincipled manner in which he seized upon the reins of government. I 
will not make his defence ; I think all this sort of invective, which is used 
only to infiame the passions of this House and of the country, exceedingly 
ill-tijned, and very impolitic ; but I say I will not make his defence, I am 
not sufficiently in possession of materials upon which to form an opinion 
on the character and conduct of this extraordinary man. Upon his arrival in 
France, he found the government in a very unsettled state, and the whole 
affairs of the republic deranged, crippled, and involved. He thought it 
necessary to reform the government ; and he did reform it, just in the way in 
which a military man may be expected to carry on a reform — he seized on the 
whole authority to himself. It will not be expected from me that I should 
either approve or apologize for such an act. 1 am certainly not for reforming 
governments by such expedients ; but how this House can be so violently 
* indjjgnant at the idea of military despotism, is, I own, a little singular, when 
I see the composure with which they can observe it nearer home ; nay, when 
I see them regard it as a frame of government most peculiarly suited to the 
exercise of free opinion, on a subject the most important of any tliat can 
engage the, attention of a people. Was it not the system that was so ha2)pily 
and so advantageously established of late all over Ireland ; and which, even 
now, the Government may, at its pleasure, proclaim over the whole of that 
kingdom ? Are not the persons and property of the people left, in many 
districts, at this moment, to the entire will of military commanders ? And is 
not this held out as peculiarly proper and advantageous, at a time when the 
people of Ireland are freely, and with unbiassed judgments, to discuss the 
most interesting question of a legislative union ? Notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of martial law, so far do we think Ireland from being enslaved, that we 
think it precisely the period and the circumstances under which she may best 
declare her free opinion ! Now, really, Sir, I cannot think that gentlemen 
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who talk ill this way about Ireland, can, with a good grace, rail at military 
despotism in France. 

But, it seems, ‘ Bonaparte has broken his oaths. He has violated his 
oath of fidelity to the constitution of the year 3.’ Sir, I am not one of those 
who think that any such oaths ought ever to be exacted. They are seldom 
or over of any eifcct ; and I am not for sporting with a thing so sacred as an 
oath. I think it would be good to lay aside all such oaths. Whom ever heard 
that, in revolutions, the oath of fidelity to the former government was ever 
regarded ; or, even when violated, that it was imputed to the persons as a 
crime ? In times of revolution, men who take up arms are called rc’bels ; if 
they fail, they are adjudged to be traitors. But who ever heard before of 
their being perjured ? On the restoration of Charles the Second, those who 
had taken up arms for the Commonwealth were stigmatized as rebels and 
traitors, but not as., men forsworn. Was the Earl of Devonshire charged 
with being perjured, on account of the allegiance he had sworn to the house 
of Stuart, and the part he took in those struggles which preceded and 
brought about the Revolution ? The violation of oaths of allegiance was 
never imputed to the people of England, and will never be imputed to any 
people. But who brings up the question of oaths ? He who strives to make 
twenty-four millions of persons violate the oaths they have taken to their 
present constitution, and who desires to re-establish the house of Bo¥»rbon 
by such violation of their vows. 1 put it so, Sir ; because, if the question of 
oaths be of the least importance, it is equal on both sides. He who desires 
the whole people of France to perjure themselves, and who hopes for succe.ss 
in his project only upon their doing so, surely cannot make it a charge against 
Bonaparte that he has done the same. 

“ Ah ! but Bonaparte has declared it as his opinion, that the two govern- 
ments of Great Britain and of France cannot exist together. After the 
treaty of Campo Formio, he sent two confidential persons, Berthier and 
Monge, to the Directory, to say so in his name.’ Well, and what is there in 
this absurd and puerile assertion, if it was ever made ? Has not the right" 
honourable gentleman, in this House, said the same thing ? In this, at 
least, they resemble one another. They have both made use of this 
assertion ; and I believe that these two illustriou.s persons are the only two 
on earth who think it. But let us turn the tables. We ought to put 
ourselves at times in the place of the enemy, if we are desirous of really 
examining with candour and fairness the dispute between us. How may 
tliey not interpret the speeches of Ministers and their friends, in both 
Houses of the British Parliament ? If we are to be told of the idle speech 
of Berthier and Monge, may they not also bring up speeches, in which it has 
not been merely hinted, but broadly asserted, that ‘ the two constitutions of 
Knghiticl and France cotild not exist together?’ May not these ofiences and 
charges be reciprocated without end ? Are we ever to go on in this 
miserable squabble about w'ords ? Are we still, as we happen to be 
successful on the one side or other, to bring up these impotent accusations. 
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insults, and provocations, against each other ; and only when we are beaten 
and unfortunate, to thiiik of treating? Oh, pity the condition of man, 
gracious God ! and save us from such a system of malevolence, in which all 
our old and venerated prejudices are to be done away, and by which we are 
to be taught to consider war as the natural state of man, and peace but as a 
dangerous and difficult extremity ! 

“ Sir, this temper must be corrected. It is a diabolical spirit, and would 
lead to interminable war. Our history is full of instances, that where wc 
have overlooked a proffered occasion to treat, we have uniformly suffered by 
delay. what time did wc ever profit by obstinately persevering in war ? 
We accepted at Ryswick the terms we had refused five years before ; and 
the same peace which was concluded at Utrecht might have been obtained at 
Gertruydenberg, And as to security from the future machinations or ambi- 
tion of the French, I ask you, what security you ever ted, or could have. 
Did the different treaties made with Louis the Fourteenth serve to tie up his 
hands, to restrain his ambition, or to stifle his restless spirit? At what 
period could you safely repose in the honour, forbearance, and moderation -of 
the French Government ? Was there ever an idea of refusing to treat, 
because the peace might be afterwards insecure? The peace of 1763 was 
not accompanied with securities ; and it was no sooner made than the 
Fren6h Cevurt began, as usual, its intrigues. And what security did the 
right honourable gentleman exact at the peace of 1783, in which he was 
engaged ? Were we rendered secure by that peace ? The right honourable 
gentleman knows well, that soon after that peace, the French formed a plan, 
in conjunction with the Dutch, of attacking our Indian possessions, of raising 
up the native powers against us, and of driving us out of India, as the 
French are desirous of doing now ; only with this difference, that the 
Cabinet of France entered into this project in a moment of profound peace, 
and when they conceived us to be lulled into perfect security. Alter making 
the peace of 1783, the right honourable gentleman and his friends went out, 
and^I, among others, came into office. Suppose, Sir, that we had taken up 
the jealousy upon which the right honourable gentleman now acts, and had 
refused to ratify the peace which he had made. Suppose that we had said. 
No ; France is acting a perfidious part — wc see no security for England in 
this treaty-^hey want only a respite, in order to attack us again in an im- 
portant part of our dominions ; and we ought not to confirm the treaty. I 
ask, would the right honourable gentleman have supported us in this refusal ? 
I say, that upon his present reasoning he ought; but I put it fairly to him, 
would he have supported us in refusing to ratify the treaty upon such a pre- 
tence ? He certainly ought not, and I am sure he would not ; but the course 
of reasoning which he now assumes would have justified his taking such 
a ground. On the contrary, I am persuaded that he would have said, ‘ This 
is a refinement upon jealousy. Security! You have security — the only 
security that you can ever expect to get. It is the present intercst^^of France 
to make peace. She will keep it if it be her interest; she will break it if it 
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be her interest : such is the state of nations ; and you have nothing but your 
own vigilance for your security.’ 

“ ‘ It is not the interest of Bonaparte,’ it seems, ‘ sincerely to enter into a 
negotiation ; or, if he should even make peace, sincerely to keep it.’ But 
how are we to decide upon his sincerity ? By refusing to treat with him ? 
Surely, if we mean to discover his sincerity, we ought to hear the propositions 
which he desires to make. ‘ But peace would be unfriendly to hif system of 
military despotism.’ Sir, I hear a great deal about the short-lived nature of 
military despotism. 1 wish the history of the world would bear gentlemen 
out in this description of military despotism. Was not the go\®mment 
erected by Augustus Caesar a military despotism ? And yet it endured for 
six or seven hundred years. Military despotism, unfortunately, is too likely 
in its nature to be permanent ; and it is not true that it depends on the life 
of the first usurperi^ Though half the Roman Emperors were murdered, yet 
the military despotism went on ; and so it would bo, I fear, in France. If 
Bonaparte should disappear from the scene, to make room, perhaps, for a 
Berthier, or any other general, what difference would that make in the 
quality of French despotism, or in our relation to the country ? We may as 
safely treat with a Bonaparte, or with any of his successors, be they who 
they may, as we could with a Louis the Sixteenth, a Louis the Seventeenth, 
or a Louis the Eighteenth. There is no difference but in the nanje. Where 
the power essentially resides, thither we ought to go for peace. 

“ But, Sir, if we are to reason on the fact, I should think that it is the in- 
terest of Bonaparte to make peace. A lover of military glory, as that general 
must necessarily be, may he not think that his measure of glory is full — that 
it may be tarnished by a reverse of fortune, and can hardly be increased by 
any new laurels ? He must feel that, in the situation to which he is now 
raised, he can no longer depend on his own fortune, his own genius, and his 
own talents, for a continuance of his success ; he must be under the necessity 
of employing other generals, whose misconduct or incapacity might endanger 
his power, or whose triumphs even might affect the interest which he holds 
in the opinion of the French. Peace, then, would secure to him what he 
has achieved, and fix the inconstancy of fortune. But this will not be his 
only motive. He must see that France also requires a respite — a breathing 
interval-:::^to recruit her wasted strength. To procure her this respite, would 
he, perhaps, the attainment of more solid gloiy, as well as the means of 
acquiring more solid power, than anything which he can hope to gain from 
arms and from the proudest triumphs. May he not, then, he zealous to gain 
this fame — the only species of fame, perhaps, that is worth acquiring? 
Nay, granting that his soul may still burn with the thirst of military 
exploits, is it not likely that he is disposed to yield to the feelings of the 
French people, and to consolidate his power by consulting their interests ? 
1 have a right to argue in this way, when suppositions of his insincerity arc 
reasoned upon on the other side. Sir, tliese aspersions are in truth always 
idle,^ and oven mischievous. I have been too long accustomed to hear 
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imputations and calumnies thrown out upon great and honourable characters, 
to be much influenced by them. My honourable and learned friend 
(Mr. Erskine) has paid this night a most just, deserved, and honourable 
tribute of applause to the memory of that great and unparalleled character, 
who has been so recently lost to the world. I must, like him, beg leave to 
dwell a moment on the venerable George Washington, though I know that 
it is impos^ble for me to bestow anything like adequate praise on a character 
which gave us, more than any other human being, the example of a perfect 
man ; yet, good, great, and unexampled, as General Washington was, I can 
rememUer the time when he was not better spoken of in this House than 
Bonaparte is now. The right honourable gentleman who opened this 
debate (Mr. Dundas) may remember in what terms of disdain, of virulence, 
and even of contempt, General Washington was spoken of by gentlemen on 
that side of the House- Does he not recollect with what marks of indigna- 
tion any member was stigmatized as an enemy to his country, who 
mentioijed with common respect the name of General Washington ? If a 
negotiation had then been proposed to bo opened with that great man, 
what would have been said ? ‘ Would you treat with a rebel, a traitor I 
What an example would you not give by such an act !’ I do not know 
whether the right honourable gentleman may not yet possess some of his 
old j^rej unices on the subject. I hope not. I hope by this time we are all 
convinced that a republican government, like that of America, may exist 
without danger or injury to social order, or to established monarchies. 
They have happily sliown that they can maintain the relations of peace and 
amity with other states ; they have shown, too, that they are alive to the 
feelings of honour, but that they do not lose sight of plain good sense and 
discretion. They have not refused to negotiate with the French, and they 
have accordingly the hopes of a speedy termination of every diflerencc. 
We cry up their conduct, but we do not imitate it. At the beginning of 
the struggle, we were told that the French were setting up a set of wild 
anA impracticable theories, and that we ought not to be misled by them — 
we could not grapple with theories. Now we are told that we must not 
treat, because out of the lottery Bonaparte has drawn such a prize as 
military despotism. Is military despotism a theory ? One would think 
that that is one of the practical things which Ministers might tmderstand, 
and to which they would have no particular objection. But v^it is our 
present conduct founded on but a theory, and that a most wild and 
ridiculous theory ? What are we fighting for ? Not for a principle ; not for 
security ; not for conquest even ; but merely for an experiment and a 
speculation, to discover whether a gentleman at Paris may not turn out a 
better man than we now take him to be. 

“ My honourable friend (Mr. Whitbread) has been censured for an opinion 
which he gave, and I think justly, that the change of property in France since 
the Revolution must form an almost insurmountable barrier to the return of 
the ancient proprietors. ‘ No such thing," says the right honourable gentle- 
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man ; ‘ nothing can be more easy. Property is depreciated to such a degree, 
that the purchasers would easily be brought to restore the estates/ I very 
much differ with him in this idea. It is the character of every such convul- 
sion as that which has ravaged France, that an infinite and indescribable 
load of misery is inflicted upon private families. The heart sickens at the 
recital of the sorrows which it engenders. No revolution implied, though it 
may have occasioned, a total change of property. The restoration of the 
Bourbons does imply it ; and there is the difference. There is no doubt but 
that if the noble families had foreseen the duration and the extent of the 
evils which were to fall upon their heads, they would have taken* a very 
different line of conduct. But they unfortunately flew from their country. 
The King and his advisers sought foreign aid. A confederacy was formed 
to restore them by military force ; and as a means of resisting this com- 
bination, the estates of the fugitives were confiscated and sold. However 
compassion may deplore the case, it cannot be said that the thing is unpre- 
cedented. The people have always resorted to such means of defence. 
Now the question is, how this property is to be got out of their hands ? If 
it be true, as I have heard, that the purchasers of national and forfeited 
estates amount to one million five hundred thousand persons, I see no hopes 
of their being forced to deliver up their property ; nor do I even know that 
they ought. I question the policy, even if the thing were practicable f but 
I assert, that such a body of new proprietors forms an insurmountable bar- 
rier to the restoration of the ancient order of things. Never was a revolution 
consolidated by a pledge so strong. 

“ But, as if this were not of itself sufficient, Louis the Eighteenth, from 
his retirement at Mittau, puts forth a manifesto, in which he assures the 
friends of his house, that he is about to come back with all the powers that 
formerly belonged to his family. He does not promise to the people a 
constitution which may tend to conciliate ; but, stating that he is to come 
with all the ancien regime^ they would naturally attach to it its proper appen- 
dages of bastiles, lettres de cachet, gabelle, &c. And the noblesse, 4^or 
whom this proclamation was peculiarly conceived, would also naturally feel 
that if the monarch was to be restored to all his privileges, they surely were 
to be reinstated in their estates without a compensation to the purchasers. 
Is this likely to make the people wish for the restoration of royalty } I have 
no doubt but there may be a number of Chouans in France, though I am 
persuaded that little dependence is to be placed on their efforts. There may 
be a number of people dispersed over France, and particularly in certain 
provinces, who may retain a degree of attachment to royalty : and how the 
Government will contrive to compromise with that spirit, I know not. I 
suspect, however, that Bonaparte wiU try : his efforts have been turned to 
that object ; and, if we may believe report, he has succeeded to a consider- 
able degree. He will naturally call to his recollection the precedent which 
the history of France itself will furnish. The once formidable insurrection 
of the^ Huguenots was completely stifled, and the party conciliated, by the 
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policy of Henry the Fourth, who gave them such privileges and raised them 
so high in the government, as to make some persons apprehend danger 
therefrom to the unity of the empire. Nor will the French be likely to 
forget the revocation of the edict— one of the memorable acts of the house 
of Bourbon— an act wliich was never surpassed in atrocity, injustice, and 
impolicy, by anything that has disgraced Jacobinism. If Bonaparte shall 
attempt sor^e similar arrangement to that of Henry the Fourth, with the 
Chouans, who will say that he is likely to fail ? He will meet with no great 
obstacle to success from the influence which our Ministers have established 
with the bhiefs, or in the attachment and dependence which they have on 
our protection ; for what has the right honourable gentleman told him, in 
stating the contingencies in which he will treat with Bonaparte ? He will 
excite a rebellion in France — ^he will give support to the Chouans, if they 
can stand their ground ; but he will not make common cause with them : 
for unless they can depose Bonaparte, send him into banishment, or execute 
him, he vyill abandon the Chouans, and treat with this very man, whom, at 
the same time, he describes as holding the reins and wielding the powers of 
France for purposes of unexampled barbarity. 

“ Sir, I wish the atiocities of which we hear so much, and which I abhor 
as much as any man, were, indeed, unexampled. I fear that they do not 
'belong exclusively to the French. When the right honourable gentleman 
speaks of the extraordinary successes of the last campaign, he does not 
mention the horrors by which some of those successes were accompanied. 
Naples, for instance, has been, among others, what is called * delivered 
and yet, if 1 am rightly informed, it has been stained and polluted by 
murders so ferocious, and by cruelties of every kind so abhorrent, that the 
heart shudders at the recital. It has been said, not only that the miserable 
victims of the rage and brutality of the fanatics were savagely murdered, b\it 
that, in many instances, their flesh was eaten and devoured by the cannibals, 
who are the advocates and the instruments of social order ! Nay, England is 
not tl»tally exempt from reproach, if the rumours which are circulated be 
true. I will mention a fact, to give Ministers the opportunity, if it be false, 
of wiping away the stain that it must otherwise fix on the British name. It 
is said, that a party of the republican inhabitants of Naples took shelter in 
the fortress *of the Castel de Uova. They were besieged by a detachment 
from the Royal army, to whom they refused to surrender ; but demanded 
that a British officer should be brought forward, and to him they capitulated. 
They made terms with him under the sanction of the British name. It was 
agreed that their persons and property should be safe, and that they should 
be conveyed to Toulon. They were accordingly put on board a vessel ; but 
before they sailed, their property was conflscated, numbers of them taken 
out, thrown into dungeons, and some of them, I understand, notwithstanding 
the British guarantee, actually executed. 

‘‘ Where then. Sir, is this war, which on every side is pregnant with such 
horrors, to be carried? Where is it to stop? Not till you establish ^ the 
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House of Bourbon! And this you cherish the hope of doings because you 
have had a successful campaign. Why, Sit, before this you have had a 
successful campaign. The situation of the allies, with all they have gained, 
is surely not to be compared now to what it was when you had taken 
Valenciennes, Quesnoy, Conde, &c., which induced some gentlemen in this 
House to prepare themselves for a march to Paris. With all that you have 
gained, you surely will not say that the prospect is brighter <now than it 
was then. What have you gained but the recovery of a part of what you 
before lost ? One campaign is successful to you — another to them ; and in 
this way, animated by the vindictive passions of revenge, hatred, and 
rancour, which are infinitely more flagitious even than those of ambition 
and the thirst of power, you may go on for ever ; as, with such black incen- 
tives, I see no end to human misery. And all this without an intelligible 
motive — all this because you may gain a better peace a year or two hence ! 
So that we are called upon to go on merely as a speculation — ‘ We must 
keep Bonaparte for some time longer at war, as a state of probation.’ 
Gracious God, Sir, is war a state of probation ? Is peace a rash system ? 
Is it dangerous for nations to live in amity with each other ? Is your 
vigilance, your policy, your common powers of observation, to be extin- 
guished by putting an end to the horrors of war? Cannot this state of 
probation be as well undergone without adding to the catalogv^c of human 
sufferings? ‘But we must What! must the bowels of Great 

Britain be torn out — her best blood spilt — ^her treasure wasted — that you 
may make an experiment ? Put yourselves — oh ! that you would put your- 
selves — ^in the field of battle, and learn to judge of the sort of horrors that 
you excite. In former wars a man might, at least, have some feeling, some 
interest, that served to balance in his mind the impressions which a scene of 
carnage and of death must inflict. If a man had been present at the battle 
of Blenheim, for instance, and had inquired the motive of the battle, there 
was not a soldier engaged who could not have satisfied his curiosity, and 
even, perhaps, allayed his feelings — they were fighting to repress the 
uncontrolled ambition of the Grand Monarque. But, if a man were present 
now at a field of slaughter, and were to inquire for what they were fighting — 
‘ Fighting !’ would be the answer ; ‘ they are not fighting, they are pausing' 
‘ Why is that man expiring ? Why is the other writhing with agony ? What 
means this implacable fury ?* The answer must be, ‘ You are quite wrong, 
Sir, you deceive yourself — they are not fighting— do not disturb them — 
they are merely pausing .'—this man is not expiring with agony — that man 
is not dead — he is only pausing ! Lord help you, Sir I they are not angry 
with one another ; they have now no cause of quarrel — ^but their country 
thinks that there should be a pause. All that you see, Sir, is nothing like 
fighting — there is no harm, nor cruelty., nor bloodshed in it whatever — it is 
nothing more than a political pause I — ^it is merely to try an experiment — to 
see wlicther Bonaparte will not behave himself better than heretofore ; and in 
the^mean time, we have agreed to a pause, in pure friendship !’ And is this 
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the way, Sir, that yoa are to show yourselves the advocates of order? You 
take up a system calculated to uncivilize the world, to destroy order, to 
trample on religion, to stifle in the heart, not merely the generosity of noble 
sentiment, but the affections of social nature ; and in the prosecution of this 
system, you spread terror and devastation all around you. 

“ Sir, I have done. I have told you my opinion. I think you ought to 
have given civil, clear, and explicit answer to the overture which was fairly 
and handsomely made. If you were desirous that the negotiation should 
have included all your allies, as the means of bringing about a general peace, 
you shoifld have told Bonaparte so ; but I believe you were afraid of his 
agreeing to the proposal. You took that method before. ‘ Aye, but,’ you say, 
‘ the people were anxious for peace in 1797.’ I say they are friends to peace 
now ; and I am confident that you will one day own it. Believe me, they 
are friends to peace ; although, by the laws which you have made, restraining 
the expression of the sense of the people, public opinion cannot now be 
heard as loudly and unequivocally as heretofore. But I will not go into the 
internal state of this country. It is too afflicting to the heart to see the 
strides which have been made by means of, and under the miserable pretext 
of this war, against liberty of every kind, both of speech and of writing ; 
and to observe in another kingdom the rapid approaches to that military 
* despotism y^hich wc affect to make an argument against peace. I know. 
Sir, that public opinion, if it could be collected, would be for peace, as much 
now as in 1797 ; and I know that it is only by public opinion, not by a sense 
of their duty, not by the inclination of their minds, that Ministers will be 
brought, if ever, to give us peace. I conclude, Sir, with repeating what I 
said before : I ask for no gentleman’s vote who would have reprobated the 
compliance of Ministers with the proposition of the French government ; I 
ask for no gentleman’s support to-night who would have voted against 
Ministers, if they had come down and proposed to enter into a negotiation 
with the French ; but I have a right to ask — I know, that in honour, in 
consistency, in conscience, I have a right to expect the vote of every gentleman 
who would have voted with Ministers in an address to his Majesty diametri» 
cally opposite to the motion of this night.” 

The House divided on the address : — ^Yeas, 265 ; Noes, 64. 


Mb. Gbey’s Motion on the State of the Nation. 

1801. March 25* This day Mr. Grey moved, “That the House will 
resolve itself into a committee to take into consideration the state of the 

* On the 10th of February, 1801, Lord Grenville announced in the House of l-*ords, 
that Ministers only held their offices iintil their successors were? appointed. The New 
Administration consisted of : — 

First Lord of the Treasury, and Chancellor of the Exchequer — llight lion. Henry 
Addington, late Speaker of the House of Commons. 

President of the Council — Buko of Portland. 
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nation/* In support of his proposition, Mr. Chrey observed, that the present 
war was the first in which no part of the conduct of Government had been 
inquired into— surely it could not be alleged because no error had been 
committed. We were now in the ninth year of a war against France, and 
threatened with a war against all the maritime states of Europe,* if not 

Lord Chancellor— Lord Eldon, late Chief Justice of the Court of Comnwn Pleas, 
Lord Privy Seal— Earl of Westmoreland. 

First Lord of the Admiralty— Earl St. Vincent. 

Master-General of the Ordnance— Earl of Chatham. 

Secretary of State for the Home Department — Lord Pelham, 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs — Lord Hawkesbury. 

Secretary of State for the Department of War and the Colonies — Lord Hobart, 
President of the Board of Control— Lord Viscount Lewisham. 

Secretary at War — Right Hon. Charles Yorke. 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster — Earl of Liverpool. 

Treasurer of the Navy— Right Hon. Dudley Ryder (afterwards Lord Harrowby). 
Joint Paymaster of his Majesty's Forces — Right Hon. Thomas Steele, Lord Cilenhervie. 
Jc»int Postmaster- General — Lord Auckland, Lord Charles Spencer. 

Secretaries of the Treasury —John Hiley Addington, Esq., Nicholas Vansittart, Esq. 
Master of the Rolls— Sir William Grant. 

Attorney-General— Sir Edward Law (afterw'ai’ds Lord Ellenhorough). 
Solicitor-General— Hon. Spencer Perceval. 

Ireland,— Lord Lieutenant— Earl of Hardwicko. 

Lord Chancellor — Earl of Clare. 

Chief Secretary — Lord Oastlereagh. 

Chancellor of the Jlxche<iuer — Right Hon. Isaac Corry. 

♦ The question of the right of belligerents to search neutral vessels under convoy, gave 
rise to a dispute at this period between Great Britain and the Northern Powers of 
Europe, which led to the revival of the principles of the Armed Neutrality, originally 
adopted in the year 1780, when the Northern Powers, seeing England hard pressed by 
the fleets of France and Spain, deemed tlie opportunity favourable for establishing, by 
force of arms, a new code of maritime laws. In December, 1799, an altercation took 
place in the Straits of Gibraltar, between some English frigates and a Danish sliip, the 
Hausenan, in which the Dane refused to submit to a search of the convoy under hi& 
command ; but the conduct of the caj)tain in this instance was formally disavowed by 
his government, and the amicable relations of the two countries continued unchanged. 
On the 25th of July following, the Danish frigate La Frcya, which had attempted to 
defend her convoy against a search by the English cruisers, was taken and carried into 
the Dowils. The English Cabinet, having now received intelligence of the hostile nego- 
tiations which were going on in the Northern Courts, relative to neutral rights, and 
deeming it probable that this event would be made the signal for declaring their 
intentions, sent Lord Whitworth on a special message to Copenhagen. To give the 
greater weight to his representations a fleet of nine sail of the line, four bombs, and 
five firigates, was despatched to the Sound under the command of Admiral Dickson. 
By a convention, which was signed at Copenhagen, on the 29th of August, 1800, it was 
arranged that the frigate carried into the Downs should be repaired at the expense of 
the British Government, and that the question of the right of search should be ad- 
journed for frirther considenition to London. Until this point was settled, the Danish 
ships were to sail with convoy only in the Mediterranean, for the purpose of protection 
frrom the Barbary cruisers ; and in the meantime their other vessels were to be searched 
as heretofore. This arrangement did not meet with the approval of the Emperor Paul, 
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actaally involved in it. We had addod two hundred and seventy millions to 
our national debt, exclusive of imperial and other loans, and above seventeen 
millions to our annual taxes. We found ourselves opposed to France, which 
was now extended in territory beyond the hopes of her most sanguine friends, 
increased in population, and supported by all the states of the North. We 
were opposed to her with diminished means, exhausted strength, and stript of 
every ally. Was it not, then, incumbent upon the representatives of the 
people to enter into a serious inquiry as to the means ‘most likely to restore 
us to security, tranquillity, and happiness ? The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Wlihbread, and supported by Earl Temple, Sir William Young, and 
Mr- Fox. It was opposed by Mr. May, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Addington, the new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Dundas. As soon as Mr. Pitt had 
concluded his speech, 

Mr, Fox rose and spoke as follows : — “ Sir, late as the hour is, I shall beg 
leave, even under the designation of ^ a new member,’ with which the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) has complimented me, to avail myself of the 
indulgence which the House tisually shows to a person of that description ; 
and, unwilling as I am to trespass long upon your attention, it will be difficult 
to dismiss very shortly the whole of the arguments that apply to the question 
before the House; especially after the confused state in which the right 
honourable gentleman’s speech has left the real matters at issue, and that labo- 
rious complication which renders it not an easy task to methodize a reply to it, 
or to put one’s argument into plain and distinct order. First, I shall take the 
liberty of adverting to that part of the right honourable gentleman’s speech 
(certainly not the most solid or splendid part of it) which relates personally 
to myself ; and the introduction of which, upon the present occasion, is a 
decisive proof how bereft of real defence the right honourable gentleman 
must feel himself, since he is driven to the expedient of reviving a circum- 

who had determined to revive the principles of the Armed Neutrality ; and at his 
instance, the Courts of St. Petersbiirgh, Copenhagen, Sweden, and Berlin, entered inU> 
a treafy, in the month of December, 1800, for that juirpose. War was then commenced 
between these powers and Great Britain. Tlie Prussians took possession of Bremen 
and Hanover, laid an embargo on British shipping, and closed the Elbe and Weser against 
the British flag, A body of Danish troops occupied Hamburgh and Lubeck. An 
English fleet, consisting of seventeen ships of the luie, four frigates, and a number of 
bomb vessels, in all fifty-one sail, was placed under the command of Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, with I.»ord Nelson for his second in command, and forced the pa.ssage of the Sound 
without sustaining much injury. On the 2nd of April, 1801, a squadron, under Lord 
Nelson, took and destroyed the Danish fleet before Copenhagen. The death of the 
Emperor Paul dissolved the league of the North, and put an end to the war. By a 
convention which the Emperor Alexander concluded at St. Petersburgh (June 17, 1801), 
the principles of maritime law which the English had contended foi* were recognised. 
The other powers of the North acceded to this convention. ITie Danes evacuated Ham- 
burgh and Lubeck, nnd restored the free navigation of* the Elbe ; and, under the 
mediation of Kussia, an arrangement was concluded, by which the Prussians were , to 
evacuate Hanover, and restore the free navigation of the Weser, — Alison’s Hist, of 
Europe, chap, xxxiii. 
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Stance which has but little analogy to the point before you ; and which, when 
explained and understood, will lend not the least sanction or support to the 
system of his Majesty^s late Ministers, respecting the question between this 
country and the northern powers. 

I certainly did, in my capacity of Secretary of State, offer, by his Majesty’s 
command, to the Empress of Russia, in the year 1782, the recognition of the 
principle in question, for the purpose of inducing that Princess tg enter into a 
closer alliance with this country. In rejecting the insinuation of this proposal 
being my sole act, let me not be understood to shrink from that measure as 
‘ rash and inconsiderate on the contrary, I affirm that it was most wise, 
timely, and judicious ; but, for the sake of truth, let it be remembered, that 
the measure which it fell officially to my lot to propose to the Court of Russia, 
at the time alluded to, was of course the measure of the King’s whole council; 
which council consisted of some of the greatest names in the country, such 
as the Marquis of Rockingham, Lord John Cavendish, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Keppel, &c. &c. It was, in a word, the 
act of an administration which has been the least censured, and the most 
praised of any that have existed during the King’s reign. 

The right honourable gentleman challenges any person to discuss the 
question with the neutral powers, as ‘ a statesman or a lawyer.’ Now, though 
I can venture to touch the matter only in the first of these character#, I cair 
assure the House that the concession, whatever it was, of the Ministry, which 
I offered as our joint act to the Empress of Russia in the year 1782, had the 
concurrence of as great lawyers as ever distinguished this country at any one 
period : for whatever may have been the other defects of that short Adminis- 
tration, in it there was certainly no want of eminent lawyers. No less than 
three of the luminaries of that profession, namely. Lords Ashbxirton, Camden, 
and Thurlow, were members of that Cabinet ; and far enough from thinking 
that the offer then made to the Russian court ‘ laid at the feet of that 
government all the sources of the naval greatness of this country,’ to repeat 
the rant of the right honourable gentleman, these learned and noble persons, 
together with the whole body of that Administration, were profoundly con- 
vinced, not that what we offered was slight and trilling, but that, important 
as it was, it would have been highly to the advantage of this country that 
our proposal had been adopted by the Government of Russia. 

“ In making this offer, I was so far from being mysterious — so little 
apprehension did we feel that our proposition to Russia would involve our 
country in any of the perils from other powers which the fatuity of the right 
honourable gentleman’s Ministry has brought upon it, that, instead of sending 
through the more usual channel of our ambassador at that court, who, If I 
mistake not, was Lord Malmesbury, I applied here directly to M. Simolin, 
the Russian Minister at this court, and with him endeavoured to accomplish 
the negotiation. To him’ I offered a quid pro quo; and meant to give nothing 
without getting a full equivalent. I wished to separate Russia entirely from 

connexions injurious to Great Britain, and to attach that power solidly 
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and permanently to this country. The right honourable gentleman has dwelt 
with some satisfaction upon the expressions of my letter to M. Simolin. He 
has the advantage over me of having lately read that letter in the office, and 
seems, strangely enough, to think that ho derives some pretext for his own 
policy in my description of the magnitude of our proposed concessions in 1782. 
Why, what would the right honourable gentleman, or any other man, think 
of me, if I ^ote otherwise than he states me to have written upon that 
occasion ? If he were negotiating with France about the surrender of 
Belgium, the retention of which he had so lately made a sine qud non^ would 
he begirit by understating the extent, fertility, and population of those 
provinces ? I, of course, did not begin by depreciating to the government 
of Russia the very boon I was tendering as an inducement to a great and 
beneiicial alliance. 

“ The right honourable gentleman rejoices in the failure of that negotiation, 
inasmuch as its success would have enabled Russia to protect the commerce 
of France, and been the means of preventing this country from annihilating 
it, in the present war. What! Russia assist the commerce of France? 
Russia I the loudest in thundering its maledictions against the French Revo- 
lution ; the first to profess its zeal in the crusade ? the very power who 
formally waived this neutral principle, declaring that all general principles 
^should yield to the superior object of overthrowing ‘ regicide republicanism,’ 
and everything else with which the royal coalition had stigmatized the French 
in this war ? As to the destruction of the French trade, is it certain that all 
the efforts of all the combined powers, or any possible effect arising from the 
most successful assertion of what the Government of England is now con- 
tending for, have hurt the commerce of France so much as its own disorga- 
nizations of all kinds upon that subject since the period of the Revolution ? 
I believe not. Besides, do you set down for nothing the captures made by 
your own fleets? In a word, the right honourable gentleman will find 
nothing in the measure to which he has alluded with so ludicrous a triumph, 
fo cc^ntenance the system he has pursued towards the northern powers ; to 
the consideration of which I shall now proceed, having said this much in 
relation to what the right honourable gentleman has directed so personally at 
myself. 

“ The question with the northern powers has be^n divided by the right 
honourable gentleman into five parts. These five I shall reduce into three ; 
namely, free bottoms making free goods ; the contraband of war ; the right 
of search under convoy. These three heads (comprehending the collateral 
and dependent questions of blockade, and the carrying of the coasting and 
colonial trade of belligerents, by abuse of the first and third proposition), 
form the essence of the present dispute with the northern powers, and which, 
in common acceptation, is called ‘ the neutral principle.’ 

“ Whether this neutral principle be jacobinical oi' not, its origin is certainly 
of more antiquity than the French Revolution, being as old as the middle of 
the last century, and having for its patron and propounder no less a republican 
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than Frederick the Great. That Prince was undoubtedly a philosopher, and 
by some deemed not quite orthodox in his theology. This neutral principle 
might therefore with as much reason be called deistical as jacobinica! ; and 
if the right honourable gentleman had now been in as high favour with the 
Church as in past times, possibly he might get this point, for which the 
powers of the North are contending, branded with some such epithet by 
ecclesiastical autliority ; in the same manner as, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, the University of Oxford declared that Ae principles 
which led to the assertion and conservation of the British constitution, and 
which seated the present royal family upon the throne of England, were 
‘ doctrines tending to atheism.’ The one imputation is as just as the other ; 
and Jacobinism applies with exactly as much truth to the neutral question, 
as atheism to the principles of the English Revolution. In reality, Sir, the 
right honourable gentleman’s indiscriminate cry of Jacobin! Jacobin! to 
everything and person that he dislikes, has brought utter contempt upon his 
continual cant. He has worn it out ; and all the terrors he would conjure 
up from it are become an absolute bugbear. With far more grace and like- 
lihood might this term ‘ Jacobin’ be retorted upon himself, and several 
indeed of his own measures, of which one of the most recent might, perhaps, 
in the judgment of many, (though I am not disposed so to describe it), 
Ije considered as strictly such : I mean the right honourable gentlemap’s lat©^ 
communication to the Roman Catholics of Ireland, upon the bvent of his 
resignation.* 

* llie following is the conmiunication alluded to by Mr. Fox : — ** ITie leading part 
of his Majesty’s Ministers finding innumerable obstacles to the bringing Ibrvi^ard 
measures of concession to the Catholic body, while in office, have felt it impossible to 
continue in office under tbeir inability to propose it, with the circumstances necessary 
to cjirry the measure with all its advantages ; Jind they have retired from his Majesty’s 
service, considering this line of conduct as most likely to contribute to its ultimate 
success. The Catholic body will, therefore, see how much their future hope must 

d(?pend upon their strcngtliening their cause by good conduct in the meantime. Th^ 
will prudently consider these prospects as arising from the persons who now dpouse 
theii- interests, and comptuc them with those which they could look to from any other 
quarter, llicy may, wuth confidence, rely on the zealous support of all those who 
retire, and of many who remain in office, w^hen it can be given wdth a prospect of 
success. They may be assured that Mr. Pitt will do his utmost to establish their cause 
in the public favour, and prepare the way for their finally attaining their objects ; and 
the Catholics will feel, that as Mr. Pitt could not concur in a hopeless attempt to force 
it now, that he must, at all times, repress with the same decision as if he held an 
adverse opinion, any unconstitutional conduct in the Catholic body. Under these 
circumstances it cannot be doubted that the Catholics will take the most legal, dutiful, 
and patient line of conduct ; that they will not suffer themselves to be led into measures 
wiiich can, by any construction, give a handle to the opposers of their wishes, either to 
misrepresent their principles, or to raise art argument for resisting their claims.** In 
his place in the House of Commons, on the 16th of February, Mr. Pitt said, “ With 
respect to the resignation of myself and some of my friends, I have no wish to diaguise 
from the House that we did feel it on incumbent duty upon us to propose a measure 
on the part of Government which, under the circumstances of the Union so happily 
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The next assertor of this neutral question was ‘ that implacable zealot in 
jacobinical faith, that virulent propagator of revolutionary doctrines/ tho 
late Empress of Russia; who, in the year 1780, entered, with all the 
other northern powers, into a confederacy, differing, I apprehend, in nothing 
ffom thatw^hich the right honourable gentleman has stigmatized so copiously 
this night; except, as 1 understand, by some additional |>recautions in the 
recent lea^e. Now, would anybody believe that this right honourable 
gentleman, in his capacity of Cabinet-minister, should, in less than two years 
after that confederacy was formed, avail himself of the mediation of those 
very powers between this country and its enemies, and that preliminaries of 
peace (negotiated by an administration of which he himself was a part) 
should be actually signed under the auspices of that very Empress of Russia, 
the grand authoress of what he now calls ‘ jacobinicid revolutionary prin- 
ciples, violative of treaties, subversive of the law of nations, starting a code 
of new and monstrous maxims,’ and all the other strong abuse which, in the 
prodigality of his invectives, he has passed upon this new alliance — a mere 
fac-similo of the old ? and, after all, what does this prove, but that the right 
honourable gentleman's obloquies now are of just as much value as his 
encomiums last year upon the ‘ magnanimity’ of some of these very powers, 
both the one and the other being mere noise, and signifying nothing ? How- 
ever, tJir, regarding the first formation of this confederacy in the year 1780, 
the right honourable gentleman says, that this Court, though too weak to 
resist it by force, never admitted the principle of that confederacy ; and that 
Lord Stormont protested against it. 

“ Here let me remark, that the opposition of that day, like this of the 
present, had their cant reproaches vented by the supporters of the one 
administration as well as the other. How could we be always right, they 
said, who always opposed the right and the wrong ? or if we concurred, then 
it was ‘a fit of candour.’ The truth. Sir, is, that neither did we then, nor 
dp we now complain, but from a full conviction that we had just cause. 
Even^^the right honourable gentleman has had our votes when we conscien- 
tiously felt that we could agree witli him ; and, notwithstanding all the heat 
of party at the period of the American war alluded to, not a breath of blame 
did we throw upon the Ministers of those days for their discreet and 
measured conduct respecting the confederacy at that period formed by the 
neutral powers. In that ‘ fit of candour,’ if such it was, the right honourable 
gentleman himself was with us ; but he is now quite sure that what he then 
thought good sense and good management was owing to weakness. In 
nothing were the right honourable gentleman and myself more of one mind, 

effected between the two countries, we thought of great public importance, and 
necessary to complete the benefits likely to result from that motion : we felt this 
opinion so strongly, that when we met with circumstances Which rendered it impossible 
for us to ijropose it as a measure of government, we equally felt it inconsistent with 
our duty and oiu* honoifr any longer to remain a part of that Government,* Pari. 
Hist. vol. xxXY. pp. 966, 967, 970. 
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than in general censure of that administration ; against their conduct, in this 
case, however, we murmured not one word; for, without conceding any 
necessary point, we thought their discretion, in that instance, saved this 
country from a war with the northern powers ; and our naval history since 
that period vouches that their caution did not sacrifice the sources o^ our 
maritime greatness. That government did no^ revolt the feelings of Europe 
by sending its fleets to a feeble power, to carry by force what it fliight obtain 
by argument ; nor did it follow the example of capricious despotism in laying 
embargoes upon Danish and Swedish property in British ports. These 
improvements in diplomacy, these encouragements to commerce, were re- 
served for the right honourable gentleman. 

“ Now, with regard to the first of the three branches into which I have 
divided the heads of my argument, I have no hesitation in saying, that, as a 
general proposition, ‘ free bottoms do not make free goods and that, as an 
axiom, it is supported neither by the law of nations nor of common sense. 
The law of nations is but a body of regulations founded upon equal justice, 
and applying equally to all nations, for the common interest of all. If a state 
of war did not involve its own inconveniences the temptations to war would 
he endless, and might keep nations in perpetual misery. It is, therefore, for 
the general advantage, that belligerents should feel the injuries of abridged 
and restricted trade, because it is an inducement to peace ; ar.d if, *^00 the 
other hand, the commerce of a power at war, as well as the materials of 
oflence, could be legally carried on by a neutral, the benefit of maritime 
preponderance would be wholly lost — a thing as much at variance with 
common sense, as it would be repugnant to reavson that mere naval superiority 
should despise every rule of relative justice, and, by barefaced power, make 
its own will the law of the ocean. 

“ The only difficulty would be, which to condemn as most monstrous, a 
neutral, pretending to the right of supplying one belligerent with all the 
means of mischief to another ; or a belligerent, insisting upon a univerjf,al 
right of search in all cases and making innocent commerce the sport’ of its 
whim, in express contempt of specific regulation. It is between these extremes 
that the general interest of the commonwealth of nations finds the true 
medium ; as the numberless treaties between the different states of Europe 
sufficiently demonstrate. From these treaties the most general inference is 
for the general freedom of commerce ; but everyone of them contains excep- 
tions to, and qualifications of, this principle ; which, though general, is not 
universal. So much with regard to free bottoms making free goods : which, 
however, is not the question at issue between this Court and the neutral 
powers ; because, if it were, it would exclude all consideration of the two other 
heads of this discussion; namely, ‘the contraband of war,’ (a point not 
disputed, as I understand, by the northern powers), and * the right of search,’ 
which, under certain limitations, is expressly recognised. 

** The contraband of war is the mere creature of convention ; the very 
articles which are declared contraband with one power being innocent 
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commerce with another. This point, thus varying and contradictory, the 
right honourable gentleman would reduce into something wonderfully 
simple. Instead of resting it upon the specific text of a treaty, he would 
make it depend solely upon the will of the strongest. He knows far better 
than they who negotiated them what the treaties meant. Thus, if naval 
materials were defined as lawful commerce in some treaties, the right 
honourabldhgontleman says, they were not prohibited as contraband, only 
because the contracting nation at that time did not trade in such articles. 
So, too, if in the treaty with Holland of 1674, ‘hemp, flax, and pitch: 
ropes, sails, and anchors ; masts, planks, boards, beams, of what sort of wood 
soever, and all other materials for building or repairing ships,’ are, in the 
very words of the treaty, declared to be ‘ wholly free goods, wares, and 
commodities,’ as expressly contradistinguished from contraband, the right 
honourable gentleman gives you two unanswerable reasons why you should 
hold these treaties as nothing in this discussion : first, says he, because it 
was not* then foreseen that such things could be implements of war ; 
secondly, or if it had been foreseen, the exclusion of such articles from 
contraband, in favour of the Dutch, does not affect the general principle, 
inasmuch as the Dutch were likely to be always allies of this country, or at 
least friendly. And the first of these powerful arguments he strengthens by 
a very* fine# hypothesis. ‘ Suppose,’ adds the right honourable gentleman, 

* gunpowder had been invented subsequent to any treaty in which it was not 
declared to be contraband, what sort of a Minister would ho be who would 
admit a nexitral power to assist his enemy with gunpowder, merely because it 
happened not to have been discovered when the contraband of war had been 
settled with such neutral Excellent illustration ! Why, Sir, in such a 
case we should all have said the same thing ; but how contemptible is it to 
imply the present to he such a case ! What an honour to the close of tlie 
eighteenth century to have found out, not exactly the invention of gun- 
powder, but that hemp, pitch, ropes, sails, anchors, and masts, are become 
implements of war, which they were not in 1654 and 1674! What a 
miraculous talent of expounding treaties must not that right honourable 
gentleman be gifted with, who would make those articles contraband to the 
rest of the world which were declared free to the Dutch, because it was 
considered tjertain in 1674 that the Dutch must be always allies or friends, 
of England ! — even the Dutch, who, within only twenty years before this 
treaty, waged three of the most bloody wars with this country that it ever 
before sustained with any naval enemy ! Are the names of De Ruyter and 
VanTromp so forgotten, in 1674, that is to say, two years after the cessation 
of >var with Holland, that the hostility of their country to this may not be as 
likely as its friendship f And might not the glories of these celebrated men 
afford some distant guess that ‘ hemp, pitch, ropes, sails, anchors, and masts,’ 
were in their lifetime implements of war ? Why, Sir, can there be a clearer 
proof what the right honourable gentleman thinks of this House, than his 
offering such an argument as this in palliation of this new war, whic^ his 

3 A 2 ^ 
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wantonness and want of the commonest discretion has brought upon the 
country ? 

‘‘ From the words which I have quoted, you see that these concessions 
were made to Holland in the treaty of 1674, Nobody can be ignorant how 
that country availed itself of all its privileges, either of natural right or of 
treaty, during the Seven Years’ War, as well as during that which was 
terminated at Aix-la-Chapelle. Throughout these wars, HolJand carried 
every neutral right to its utmost extent of exertion. Did all this exertion 
disable this country from crippling the marine of h'rance during these con- 
tests ? And if this concession to so industrious a race as the l5utch, the ' 
general carriers of Europe, produced neither facilities to France nor injury to 
us, let me ask, if there be a prudent man on earth who would have provoked 
extremities with Russia, a power that has scarcely any carrying trade what- 
ever, about a point which, in the hands of the Dutch, was absolutely 
nugatory as to all those dangers which the propensity to this war has 
discovered and magnified ? 

“ But the right honourable gentleman flatters himself that he has found 
out something auspicious to his cause, in recollecting that I condemned, at 
the time of the French commercial treaty in 1787, your granting this very 
point to PYance. What a cause of triumph for the honourable gentleman 
That I censured, as most undoubtedly I did, the cession of a p-incijhe to a 
country which the experience of ages proved to be a kind of natural enemy 
in all your wars, which you denied to one that scarcely ever was against you, 
and which every maxim of honest English policy should prompt you to 
cultivate as a sort of natural friend. I dreaded not so much the direct as 
the indirect use that Prance might make of such a distinction in her favour; 
and I objected to and reprobated your yielding that to Louis the Sixteenth 
which you peremptorily refused to Catharine the Second. If I understand 
what it is to be right and consistent, I was so in my discrimination upon 
this point, in that discussion ; and I am ignorant of the meaning of words, 
if the honourable gentleman’s animadversion this night be not as *weak, 
trifling, and fallacious, as were his original arguments at the time he made 
this surrender. 

“ So much, then, as to the two first branches of this question with the 
neutral powers. With respect to the third point — the right of search ; that, 
under sound and discreet limitations, is certainly a right of belligerents ; 
but, pushed to extremity, it becomes, like many other rights, a gross wrong. 
The right of search, as on the one hand it does not rest merely on unwritten 
law, so neither on the other is it a matter to be arbitrarily exercised. The 
thing, as well as the manner, is defined by strict stipulation. As to ^ the 
claim of convoy, beyond all doubt, if the privilege of convoy were abused in 
protecting the trade of ^ our enemy, that would be a very fit subject of 
representation. As far as we are acquainted with the precautions intended 
by the northern powers, they seem to have been fully aware of such a 
possible fraud ; and there is nothing of this sort which, in my opinion. 
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remonstrance and reason were not capable of settling. Even the presence of 
convoy would not prevent search, and justifiably too, in what the treaties call 
‘ cases of lawful suspicion.’ But after all, your final satisfaction may as well 
depend upon the convoy as the ship’s documents. A sound discretion will 
be influenced by the nature of the case. It is not ‘ search upon lawful or 
urgent suspicion,’ so well provided for in different treaties, that makes any 
part of the question ; it is the unqualified assumption of a universal right to 
search in all possible cases ; or, in other words, subjecting the commerce of 
the worl^ to vexatious and insulting interruptions and inquiries, without 
stint or distinction. This is the grievance ; and to judge of its justice, I 
ask, would you endure such treatment yourselves from any state upon earth ? 
There is no principle by which you can so well attain the knowledge of 
relative justice, as by putting yourself in the place of another, and deciding 
upon another by yourself. The extent of what you contend for would, if 
retaliated, lay at the discretion of any petty power, not only all the free 
course of’ your trade, but also the proud spirit and the high feeling which so 
naturally belong to your naval ascendency. Suppose the King of Spain at 
war with Algiers. If one case can be imagined more likely than another to 
reconcile you to this humiliation, it would be, I suppose, in favour of a 
Xhristian King of Spain, contending with pirates and robbers and infidel 
barbarians.* A British fleet of merchantmen, in the lawful pursuits of trade 
to your own islands, for instance, of Minorca or Malta, or destined to any 
other of the Mediterranean ports, though convoyed by a squadron of English 
men-of-war, would, according to these arguments, be liable to be stopped, 
ransacked, teased, and insulted, by the meanest cutter in the Spanish navy. 
Such would be the fate to which your own maxims would expose you, unless 
you frankly acknowledge that you have one measure for yourselves, and 
another for the rest of the world. Whatever the shifting gale of luck and 
fortune may suggest to feeble minds, be assured that justice is the best policy 
anid the soundest principle. 

“ Notwithstanding all the phlegm with which the right honourable 
gentleman has stigmatized the three maritime states in this northern 
confederacy, not one word has he uttered, as my honourable friend 
(Mr. Grey) has well observed, against the King of Prussia, one of the most 
strenuous parties in this league. If the genius of the right honourable 
gentleman’s Government were yet to be truly characterised, his conduct in 
respect to this prince puts it in the most glaring colours. Not only all the 
wrong that may, in the opinion of many people, clog the question, but that 
which is the very pith and marrow of the whole dispute, the right honour- 
able gentleman has, by the restoration of the capture in the Texel, given up 
to the King of Prussia. Why? Because, safe from the attacks of the 
British navy, the King of Prussia has the means of injury in his turn. 
What docs all this demonstrate, but that the right honourable gentleman is 
ready to give up ever)’ thing to force, and nothing to reason. Instead of 
sparing the feeble, and pulling down the proud, he bows down to^ the^ 
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mighty, and tramples upon the weak. With Denmark, vulnerable at all 
points, the right honourable gentleman will not even confer without a 
British fleet ; but everything is made a peace-ofiering to the King of 
Prussia. 

“ My honourable friend (Mr. Grey) has truly and wisely said, that he was 
not called upon to discuss the question in dispute as a generatl principle. 
Certainly not ; the bringing it to the present issue is the very perfection of 
impolicy. ‘ What ! ’ answers the right honourable gentleman, ‘ were we to 
give that up which Lord Stormont protested against iti the ye^ 1780?' 
Who wanted him to give it up ? Where lay the necessity of either ad- 
mitting or rejecting it ? A cautious line of conduct had saved the question 
from public discussion, and Europe from this new war. The greatest naval 
success cannot obtain more real advantage for you than you might have 
derived from prudence ; whilst failure, if you fail, would make your disgrace 
tenfold. Granting you all that you look to from arms, are you a bit nearer 
your object ? Suppose you separate Denmark from this confederacy — 
humbled to the earth, admitting that she apologize for her conduct, is the 
pretension, therefore, at rest for ever? Do what you will, the claim will 
not he extinguished by the submission, but will revive with the means of 
enforcing it. 

“ Upon the whole of this business, what is the obvious inference, but that 
those who fancy some strange interest in this dreadful trade of %var — ^seeing 
Jacobinism, and all their other pretexts for its duration, grown stale and 
disgusting — have mana3uvrcd to associate with the national enthusiasm in 
favour of its navy a point in which its real interests are but little 
involved ; have endeavoured to draw from the public predilection for that 
service, so natural and so well deserved, perhaps the means of advancing 
some new plan or speculation in no way connected, as upon former occasions, 
with the professed object. Foes or neutrals, what is so probable or so 
plausible to be urged, by Jacobins and others, as that ^these honourable 
gentlemen, who have no character for pacification, and have yet just as 
much as their conduct merits, have fallen, as it were, upon this lucky 
question in good time to rouse the expiring energies of the country into new 
offers of lives and fortunes, for an object that may seem nearer and dearer to 
them than the further prolongation of the war with France — the great 
success of which its late conductor has this night so minutely detailed 
to you. 

“ Now, Sir, let us proceed to consider this success. The right honourable 
gentleman (Mr.Dundas) resists the motion this night, in a WBy which, though 
not wholly new from the same quarter, brings with every repetition of the 
same argument some fresh cause for astonishment. The assertion that this 
war has been successful, is not made now by that right honourable gentleman 
for the first time, it is true ; but then his recurrence to former, frequently 
urged, and as frequently refuted, reasonings, is compensated by something 
^quit 4 ^ untouched in past discussions. It now seems, that this war was 
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undertaken for the purpose of ‘ conquering the colonies and destroying the 
commerce of France/ The restoration of monarchy — the overthrow of 
jacobin principles — the abasement of France and confining her to her ancient 
limits — the balance of power — the cause of law, order, and our holy religion — 
all these are gone by ; and the splendid reveries that were soothed by such 
contemplations, are fallen, alas ! and sunk down to the capture of ships and 
of tropical ^ttlements. In this vievv of things the right honourable gentleman 
ventures to compare the success of the present with that of the Seven Years’ 
War, and finds great consolation in discovering, that even in that glorious 
contention there had been some reverses — alluding particularly to Minorca 
and to Rochefort. With some portion of triumph he refers to these mis- 
fortunes, and applies his discovery, in rather a singular manner, as an argument 
to the present question ; for he gives you this piece of history as a reason 
against going into any inquiry regarding the failures of the present war. 

“ Most unluckily for the right honourable gentleman, the very misfortunes 
to which he has adverted were instantly followed by inquiries in this House. 
It has been reserved for the present war, though the most disgraceful in its 
external, and the most wTetched in its domestic consequences, of any that 
this country ever waged, to be the only war in which this House never saw 
any grounds for retrospect or revision. All the collected calamities of all 
their ‘predecessors for ages, do not equal, either in kind or number, the ex- 
ploits, during the present war, of the administration just retired from office ; 
yet they are the only men ever possessed of the powers of government in this 
country, who never even in a single instance yielded to any inquiry, upon 
any part of the innumerable disgraces that have marked the last nine years. 
So unlucky is the right honourable gentleman in the case of Minorca, that every 
thing respecting that business makes directly against him. To whatever 
cause the loss of that island may he altrihutahle, this House immediately in- 
quired into the cause, A person for whose memory certainly I have the 
, deepest gratitude and love,’*^’ then one of the king’s ministers, far from resisting, 
as the right honourable gentleman resists, was the most eager in insisting 
upon inquiry. Unlike the present times, the House of Commons then had 
not been tutored into that confidence in ministers which distinguishes later 
periods ; and the parliamentary inquiries that followed the failures to which 
the right honourable gentleman alluded, so far from embarrassing the opera- 
tions of government, or unnerving the martial energies of the country, (those 
stale objections to the approved and happy practice of our ancestors), were 
succeeded by a series of unexampled successes. Such is the honourable 
gentleman’s luck in his historical references ! 

“ Not one word that I have ever uttered, or that ever came out of the lips 
of any friend of mine on this side of the House, has tended, even in the most 
distant degree, to slur or underrate the achievements of our fleets ; and I will 

* Mr. Fox's fathcj was Secrettu*y of State when Minorca was taken l)y the French in. 
17o6. See the resolutions of the Commons relative to the loss of Minorca, l*arl. Hist, 
vol. XV. pp. 822 — 827. See also Smollett’s Hist, of Fnglaml, vol. iii. pp. — 328 
edit. 1841. ^ 
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leave the House to judge whether any persons in it, or out of it, have dwelt 
with more rapture upon the triumphs of that branch of the service than we 
have done. From this, however, the right honourable gentleman strives to 
draw a defence of a nature truly singular. He endeavours to intermingle 
with the glories of the navy the absurdities of his own expeditions, and asks, 
‘ How the military plans can be all folly, the naval all wisdom, both being 
advised by the same heads ? ’ The question answers itself. \4 is in the 
nature of naval tactics, that a great deal depends upon the officers and men, 
upon wind and weather ; — in land operations a good plan is almost every 
thing. Yet the merit of the Admiralty is indisputable. It is true, there were 
parts of the Administration of Earl Spencer (for whom my personal respect is 
considerable), not free from blame, particularly what related to the invasion 
of Ireland; but where the general system has been judicious and prosperous, 
it would be invidious to dwell upon a few errors. The right honourable 
gentleman would incorporate these two services, and is ready to take his 
share in the blame of the Admiralty, generously commuting the glories of 
his owm department for their miscarriages. Sir, every presumption is in 
favour of the Admiralty — every proof against him. Nobody asks about 
the merit of the Admiralty. It speaks for itself. And equally obvious is 
the true character of the right honourable gentleman’s department. If all 
Ills expeditions have been marked by di.scomfiturc and disgrace ; if the failure 
of some is aggravated by circumstances too painful to touch upon ; if such 
armies, with the courage they are known to possess, have produced only such 
effects — the inference is glaring. It is but to name the enterprises — -and the 
information, the skill, the vigour, and the ability of those who planned them, 
are as plain as demonstration can make them. No man will ever inquire 
about the wisdom that projected the expeditions to Quiberon, to Flanders, 
to St. Domingo, to Holland, to Fen*ol, to Cadiz. These things are past all 
curiosity. 

“The right honourable gentleman has another way of reconciling this 
House to his disasters. With a precision tliat is quite ludicrous, anft a 
gravity of face which, unless he were certain of his audience, would excite a 
suspicion that he was mocking the House, he gives us the dates, to an hour, 
of the days on which his expeditions sailed, when they landed, retreated, or 
capitulated : sometimes it is the wind, sometimes the rain, and sometimes the 
frost, the snow, the cold, the heat : now it is too early, and then it is too 
late ; — and to this notable narrative the House listens without once saying, 

‘ Tell us of a single military enterprize in which you have succeeded ; and if 
you cannot, give us some better reason than your own words to believe that 
you are blameless. Let us inquire into the facts, and judge for ourselves.' 
The right honourable gentleman, with this mass of defeats before his eyes, 
has the hardihood to talk of the success of this war ; and thinks the enume- 
ration of islands and settlements, and a schedule of captured ships and frigates, 
w'ill so blind the eyes and confound the understandings of men, as to divert 
them from the only proper consideration, the only rational test of comparative 
^i>:cess, namely, the relative situation of the two countries in point of power. 
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Of the word ‘ diversion,’ the right honourable gentleman gives us, indeed, 
a very curious illustration. Up to this moment, I believe no man ever under- 
stood anything else by military diversion, but the drawing off, by means 
of a few, a larger number of your enemy, who might hurt you more in an- 
other quarter. The expedition to Holland, he tells us, had three objects in 
view — the capture of the fleet— giving the Butch an opportunit}’* of shaking 
off the yok'^ of France— and making a diversion for our allies in Italy and on 
the Rhine. He asks, ‘ Is it nothing to have ten ships of the line added to 
our own navy, which otherwise would at this moment be a means of annoying 
us in the hands of our enemy ? * Sir, in this as in every other instance, the 
English navy did the duty assigned to it nobly ; and if the capture of the 
Butch fleet was a primary object of that memorable expedition, that object 
was accomplished without any necessity of hazarding any land experiments 
under the right honourable gentleman’s auspices ; for, in point of fact, the 
fleet revolted and surrendered before the landing on the Helder- Point. With 
respect to the second object, namely, giving the Dutch an opportunity of 
shaking off the yoke of France, with what horror they received your proffered 
release from their bondage, and the execration with which thej" load your 
name, it is unnecessary to state. But in the third and grand point, that of a 
^diversion in favour of our allies, there we did wonders. If Europe were 
searclied, nj9t a place could be found so well calculated for enabling a smaller 
to combat a larger army as this selected spot. To this fatal neck of land 
did that right honourable gentleman devote thirty thousand British soldiers, 
and so signal was the benefit to our allies of this precious diversion, that, 
about the very time that the English army was making that respectable re- 
treat, the grand armies of our allies, under Hotze and Suwarrow, were beaten, 
dispersed, and routed, never more to rally or unite. Such was the honour- 
able gentleman’s ‘ diversion ’ in Holland ! 

** But his unconquered mind was not yet subdued enough from military 
expeditions. He proposed new sources of renown for those armies whose 
happy destiny it was to be at his disposal. Because he failed in the North, 
he was certain of success in the South ; and, sure enough, he despatches a 
formidable force under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, to co-operate with the Aus- 
trians in Italy. This armament, delayed until any man of common sense 
must have seen its total inutility towards its professed object, arrives at 
Genoa, just in time — for what ? to assist General Melas r — No, — but just in 
time to have the earliest intelligence of his total ruin. It sails into the road 
of Genoa to sail out again, and escapes into the Mediterranean at the very 
time the Austrian garrison in that capital pusses out to meet their defeated 
countrymen in the northernmost parts of Italy ! But was this co-operation 
desired by the Austrians ? No such wish was expressed or felt. The right 
honourable gentleman plainly enough lets us understand the direct contrary. 
And was it thus that British armies were accustomed to be treated in former 
wars ? Was it in this way that Prince Eugene acted towards the Buke of Marl- 
borough ? What, then, is the fact ? but that the hitherto untarnished r^epu- 
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tation of our arms has so suffered under the baneful mismanagement of his 
in^‘esty’8 late ministers, that the co-operation of twenty thousand English- 
men is so slighted by our allies, that they deprecated their aid, and resolved 
to touch nothing belonging to us — but our guineas. 

Now, Sir, as to the delay of this expedition to Italy, let me implore the 
attention of the House to the right honourable gentleman’s defence. With 
the same admirable minuteness, as to days and dates, he tells yo4 that this 
grand scheme was determined upon on the 22nd of February. On the 2drd, 
he told it to the King. On the 24th, he told it to the Duke. On the 28th 
the Duke told him something. The right honourable gentleman then reads 
two letters, the one from Sir Charles Stuart, the other from the Duke of 
York, in support of this part of his defence. I have been called a new 
member this night ; and new and raw, indeed, must I be, and wholly igno- 
rant of the practice of this House, if I could hear, without reprobation, that 
which would have been scouted and spurned in the good times of the English 
constitution, when a spirit of just jealousy of its rights, and a proper sense 
of its independence, prevailed in this House, instead of a blind confidence in 
the Executive Government. In such times, no Minister w^ould have dared 
to have read to the House of Commons of England the garbled extracts, 
just as suited his own purpose, of letters from general officers, as an excuse^ 
for miscarriages, affecting in the nearest and dearest sense the lionour and 
interests of the country. It is true that I have not been, for some time, in 
habits of intercourse with the illustrious person who is at the head of the 
army ; but greatly indeed must he be changed from what 1 knew him, if he 
would not mark with his abhorrence this style of palliation. For what is it, 
and what does it prove ? — that, if there were nothing more than we have 
heard, his Koyal Highness ought to be instantly impeached. The national 
defence of England — its militia, is cut up by the roots ; the general body of 
its officers is disgusted by the laws passed in 1799, which transferred to the 
line so large a proportion of its best disciplined men. These men, leaving the. 
militia a mere skeleton, are incorporated with regular regiments, and^em- 
barked for Holland ; and, seven months after their first embarkation to, and 
five months after their return from that disastrous enterprize, their Com- 
mander-in-Chief informs the Executive Government, if we arc to believe the 
right honourable gentleman, ‘ that it will take full two months to discipline 
them into fitness for actual service !’ Was there ever such a defence as this 
hazarded before an assembly of rational men ! 

‘ But, had the right honourable gentleman’s expedition been able to sail 
sooner — ‘ If the battle of Marengo had not been lost — ‘ But !' — ‘ If !' — 
Why, Sir, I do not know what degree of fortune there may be in this battle 
or in that; but I believe the right honourable gentleman never would have 
been more mistaken than he w^ould have found himself even in the event of 
Bonaparte’s defeat at Marengo. Such were the precautions of that fruitful 
mind ; so well did he arrange his measures ; so little did he, in truth, trust 
^ to mere fortune, that if, against all probability, Marengo had been lost, that 
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mighty genius had so disposed his resources, that many a bloody battlo must 
have been gained by his enemies before they could have made much impres- 
sion upon the incomparable system of his operations in Italy last summer, 
I defy imbecility itself to string together a more motley pack of excuses than 
the right honourable gentleman has laid before the House this night. 

‘ Amsterdam had been taken, if Sir Ralph Abercrombie had landed on the 
16th inst^d of the 27th of August — Sir Charles Stuart’s dislike to the 
Russians protracted Sir Ralph’s departure for the Mediterranean — Ten 
thousand Irish militia were to come to England, and ten thousand English 
to go to Ireland — Some of the troops wanted their new coats, some their 
arms — One expedition sailed on the 8th of April, took shelter on the 13th, 
and re-sailed on the 24th — It was designed to assist the Austrians, but the 
Austrians would not bo assisted — There was no plan or concert between the 
two Courts — An account-current with the Seven Years’ War ; took more ships 
than I^ord Chatham, and more islands — St. Domingo was unhealthy, and 
rather e^Xpensive ; but it was a good market — This war has opened worlds of 
new markets — Returns, even to a man, of the new-raised corps at Gibraltar, 
Minorca, Malta, Portugal; and the total of your force, now and in 1797, 
with a most comfortable exactness — The history of England from 1755 to 
1762 — from Sevemdroog to the Havannah.’ In a word, such a series of 
insulting puerilities as no House of Parliament was ever before entertained 
with under the name of a defence ! So much, for the present, of the late 
Secretary ; and now to proceed to another view of the success of this war. 

“ The late Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us, that he forbears going 
over the military exploits, only because his right honourable friend has put 
those things in the clearest light. He is equally positive as to the success 
of the war ; but not to usurp upon his truly fortunate colleague, he has his 
own peculiar instances to detail, of prosperity, of comfort, and of multiplied 
happiness — all flowing in upon the country from his own more immediate 
department. Quite scandalized at my honourable friend’s statement of the 
magnitude of the national debt in consequence of this war, the right 
honourable gentleman pares do\vn its amount since 1793 to the trifle of one 
hundred and sixty millions ; and how ? by a mode surprisingly curious 
indeed. First, he cuts out the fifty-six millions for which the income-tax is 
mortgaged ; and next, he desires you to forget all that the sale of the land- 
tax has already purchased, or may yet redec^m. Alas, Sir! there is not a 
gentleman in this House who would rejoice more than myself if the income- 
tax could be set down for nothing; and I cannot help admiring that 
insensibility under w^hich the right honourable gentleman passes over a 
grinding impost that has ripped open the private concerns, and reduced the 
necessary comforts, of every man in England. The extinction of debt from 
the sale of the land-tax carries its own evil in its tail ; and we might as well 
rejoice at our prosperity from that measure, as a private man would from 
paying his debts by bringing his estate to the hammer. The debts in so far 
may be paid, but the estate is gone for ever. The right honourable i^entle- 
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man must think his audience are children, when he attempts to cajole them 
by such a play upon words. 

“ In reality, what is the state of the country upon this point ? From 
such a population as that of Great Britain,* hear forty millions sterling are 
annually wrung ; to this add ten millions more for the poor-rates. The right 
honourable gentleman has estimated the landed rental of England at twenty- 
five millions. Thus, then, we pay, yearly, double the produce of the^vhole ren- 
tal of the country in rates and taxes ; a sum approaching very nearly the whole 
income of the country. Was any nation ever before in such circumstances ? 
If nothing else were stated but this undisputed fact, is it not of itself a 
crying reason for inquiry ? As to the sinking-fund, let it be always re- 
membered that its effects, highly beneficial as they are, must depend upon 
the revenue keepihg its level. If the revenue fails, the charm of the 
sinking-fund vanishes into nothing. This, Sir, is the true picture of our 
financial condition as a state ; and the condition of the people is strictly 
answerable to it. One-sixth of all the souls in England are supported by 
charity; and the plight of a great proportion of those who contribute to 
their maintenance is but little better than that of the paupers whom they 
succour. How the right honourable gentleman has nerves to sustain him in 
venturing to talk of the happiness of this country would be incomprehensible, 
if our long experience of him had not convinced us of the fondness Vith 
which he can survey every act of his own. The repetition of his delusions 
deludes even himself. He has indulged so much in these fatal reveries, that 
he appears to have become his own bubble, and almost to mistake for 
realities the phantasms of his bewildered wits. Let him ask any of the 
members from Yorkshire and Lancashire, w'hat the state is of the manu- 
facturers in those countries ; even those ’’ [looking at Mr. Wilberforce] of 
whom I may not think the best, will not venture to deny the starving, 
distracted condition of those great and populous districts. 

“ These, Sir, are some of the internal efibets of this war, which both the . 
right honourable gentlemen venture to compare with former contentions 
against France. We have taken more, they tell us, than even in the Seven 
Years' War ; and therefore this surpasses that in success. Good God ! Sir, 
what an effect does a confidence in the votes of this House produce upon the 
understandings of men of abilities ! To talk of this war, and that of the 
Seven Years ! ‘ We have destroyed the commerce of France — we have 

taken their islands,’ say you : but these, I say, were not the objects of the 
war. If you have destroyed the commerce of France, you have destroyed 

♦ Population in 1801 ; — 

England 8,331,000 

Wales 641,000 

Scotland 1,599,000 

10,471,000 

srAlisoi^’s Hist, of Europe, vol. vii, pp. 369, note, seventh edilion. 
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it at the expense of near three hundred millions of debt. If you have taken 
the French islands, you have made a bootless capture ; for you are ready 
enough to restore them as the price of peace. You have taken islands — 
but you have, at the same time, laid the house of Austria prostrate at the 
feet of triumphant France, Have you restored monarchy ? Its very hopes 
are entombed for ever. Have you destroyed Jacobinism, as you call it? 
Your resrt^ance has made it stronger than ever. Have you reduced the 
power of France ? France is aggi*andized beyond the wildest dreams of 
former ambition. Have you driven her within her ancient frontiers ? She 
has enlarged herself to the Rhine and to the Alps, and added five millions to 
her population in the centre of Europe. You had all the great states of 
Europe for your allies against France : what is become of them } All 
that you have not ruined, are your determined enemies. Where are the 
neutral powers ? Every one of them leagued with this very France for your 
destruction. Could all this be chance ? No, Sir ; it is the true succession 
of effect to cause. It is the legitimate issue of your own system. You 
began in foolishness, and you end in mischief. Tell me one single object of 
the war that you have obtained. Tell me one evil that you have not brought 
upon your country. Yet this House will not inquire. The right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Dundas) says, ‘ We have had more difficulties to encounter 
than*’ any., former Government, for we had constantly thwarting us the 
implacable monster Jacobinism.’ Sir, Jacobinism has in it no property so 
sure as the right honourable gentleman’s system to propagate and confirm it. 
That system has given to Jacobinism life and nutriment, strength and 
maturity, which it could not have derived from any other course. Bent 
upon cru.shing every idea of any reform, they resolved to stifle the once free 
genius of the P^nglish mind, and stispend some of the most valuable parts of 
the English constitution, rather than yield one jot. Hence their Administra- 
tion was marked, in this country, by a succession of infringements upon the 
dearest rights of the people — by invasions and rebellions in another country. 
ThiJf parent source of all these disorders is that baneful impolicy in which 
both the right honourable gentlemen endeavour to implicate the House. 

‘ All that we have done,’ says the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Dundas), 
who, to be sure, is more a man of things than words, ‘ has been approved by 
all, except a small remnant of this House ’ (an expression which ho uses, I 
presume, to show, that though an Act of Parliament may incorporate 
legislatures, it cannot unite languages) ; and the other gentleman is so 
anxious to establish the popularity of his system, that he almost reproaches 
the House with coldness in their support of him. He complains that only 
‘ seven- eighths ’ of the members of this House were for his measures, when 
he had nine tenths of the people. 

“ If, Sir, this were true of the people they would almost deserve their 
present fate. But the drift of all this is obvious chough. This identification 
of himself with the House — this laborious shifting, as it were, of the right 
honourable gentleman’s own responsibility upon their votes, is very intel- 
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ligible; and he falls into that classical correctness which I have before 
noticed in his right honourable friend, in his great zeal to make that point 
clear. Though he has had three Parliaments chosen, one would have thought 
pretty well to his taste, he asserts that even the majorities of this House 
could not come up to the tone of the public, in favour of his measures, which, 
he says, had the sanction of all but a few ‘ exploded opinions* in this House. 
‘ Exploded opinions,’ then, he defines to be opinions which this I|!juse nega- 
lives by its majorities. The right honourable gentleman must allow me to 
inform him, that his great and justly revered father spent the greater part of 
his life in the enforcement of such exploded opinions. I must remind him, 
that he himself was for sometime tainted with such exploded opinions. 
‘ Exploded opinions ’ have distinguished many of the wisest and best men 
this nation ever produced ; and though I lament the sufierings of my country 
from the neglect of those opinions, I assure the right honourable gentleman 
and this House, that there is nothing on which I should so steadily rely for 
the regard of good men living, or of posterity, when in my grave, ^is those 
very opinions which the votes of this House have enabled the right honour- 
able gentleman to stigmatize as ‘ exploded.* In point of fact, however, the 
right honourable gentleman, still surveying himself in the fiattery of his own 
mirror, is wholly mistaken about these exploded opinions. It was to these 
exploded opinions that the negotiations of Paris and Lisle are a^trib if table. 
We gave strong reasons in this House for peace. The public thought with 
us ; and we have his own words, that he entered upon that treaty only in 
compliance with what he now calls ‘ exploded opinions.’ 

“ But the right honourable gentleman has a keen anxiety lest this House 
should not continue to think these opinions quite so exploded ; for he asks, 
‘ Will this House, by going into the proposed inquiry, disgrace its former 
votes?’ To which I answer. Yes, certainly; if this House will save the 
country. In the very House of Commons, to which I before alluded, the 
early scene of the right honourable gentleman's ‘ exploded opinions,’ this 
very stimulus to pride was urged, though without efibet. That Housi, as 
well as this House, was questioned, ‘ Will you, the uniform supporters of 
this war against America, disgrace your former votes ?’ But, Sir, they did 
disgrace their former votes ; and by so doing, they did honour to themselves, 
and saved their country. That Parliament was a retracting and a recanting 
Parliament. Bitter as it was, the draught was swallowed ; and I have no 
hesitation in saying, that this House, to rescue this country, if that, indeed, 
be possible, from the perils in which the right honourable gentleman has 
involved it, must tread in the footsteps of its predecessor in 1782; and, by 
renouncing the right honourable gentleman and his system together, preserve 
this country from its impending dangers. 

“ Now, Sir, I come to the consideration of the late change of Administra- 
tion. Before I touch upon the others, allow me to say, that, wdth respect to 
one of them, I do not think it would be easy, if possible, to find a man in the 
whole community better suited to, or more capable of, the high office he fills, 
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than the distinguished person at the head of the Admiralty : I mean the Earl 
of St. Vincent ; but beyond liim, I own, I do not feel myself able to say one 
word that pan be very agreeable to any individual of the remainder. As to 
the mere change, it is true, that no change can be for the worse ; for I defy 
the evil genius of the country to pick out an equal number of men from any 
part of England, whose measures could, in the same space of time, reduce the 
country toi^a more deplorable state than that in which the retired Ministers 
have left it. But was there no alternative for the country between them 
and their exact successors ? I feel this to be a very unpleasant part of this 
night’s ilnavoidable discussion : in matters of importance, however, delicacy 
must give place to duty. The late Chancellor of the Exchequer, not, perhaps, 
quite free from redundancy, has blended with his panegyric of the honour- 
able gentleman over against me, (Mr. Addington), a gaudy picture of the 
importance of the chair which you. Sir, occupy. I agree that the office of 
Speaker is a high and honourable station. It is certainly the first dignity in 
this House ; and, I suppose it was merely for the public good, that both your 
predecessors descended from that altitude to inferior places, but happening to 
be at the same time situations of infinitely more emolument and power, A 
man, however, may be an excellent chairman of this House, as the late Speaker 
undoubtedly was, without being exactly qualified for the office of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. At the present moment this is all that I think it necessary to 
say with regard to the respectable gentleman whom you, Sir, have succeeded. 

“ The next in point of importance, both of office and character, is the noble 
lord upon the opposite bench, (Lord Hawkesbury), who has richly shared 
those florid praises which the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) has 
poured so^ fluently upon the whole body of his successors. I assure the noble 
lord, that I have as much respect for him as I can have for any person 
of whom I personally know so little. He has been, it is true, a member of 
this House for many years, and, I doubt not, a very diligent member ; but, 
if you had polled the country, not an individual could be found in it less 
ha]f.«pily .selected for the peculiar department he occupies than the noble lord ; 
the noble lord who, in whatever else he may surpass them, does not yield to 
any one of those whom he officially succeeds, in the virulence of his obloquies 
upon the French Revolution ; who has spent as many hours in this House as 
any member of the late or present Ministry, in showing the irredeemable 
infamy of treating with that ‘ republic of regicides and assassins.’ Never, 
surely, was there a worse calculated proposer of peace to Paris than the very 
noble lord who was for cutting the matter quite short, and marching off-hand 
to that capital. What, then, is this country to expect ? A change of system 
No : for all that the public have learnt upon this subject is this, that the new 
Ministers are come in distinctly and expressly to support the system of the 
former ; with this single exception, (which makes any hope of establishing 
the tranquillity of the country recently united to' us wholly desperate), that 
they are hostile to the only measure of their predecessors which has any 
pretension to wisdom and good policy. 
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“ Before I proceed to the conclusion of this part of my subject, I must beg 
leave to say something upon this much-talked-of subject of Catholic emanci- 
pation. As to the mere word ‘ emancipation,’ I agree with the ]^ht honour, 
able gentleman (Mr. Pitt), that the expression is not the best adapted to the 
case. It is not emancipation, in the ordinary meaning of the term, that the 
Catholic wants, or that the Government can grant; it is the removal of the 
civil disabilities that remain, and that remain for no end either of/security, of 
policy, or of prudence — insulting and vexatious distinctions, beneficial to no 
interest whatever — but the fruitful source of jealousy, discord, and national 
weakness. The right honourable gentleman talks of the King’s rei^n having 
been a series of concessions to the Catholics. Sir, the King’s reign is marked 
by no conces^ons which the blameless conduct of the Catholics was not 
calculated to exact from the most unwilling government in the world. He 
talks of what has been given to the Catholics. Sir, you give them nothing 
while you deprive them of a right to sit in this House. I know of no political 
rights which ought not to be common to all the King's subjects, apd I am 
sure that a system of proscription, on account of theological differences, will 
for ever be found not more unjust and absurd than pernicious. If this prin- 
ciple needed illustration, Ireland affords it beyond the power of controversy. 
Divided by the Government it presents a constant temptation to your enemy. 
Rebellion is the fruit of bad policy, and invasion is encouraged dis<^nion. 

“ In mentioning the name of Earl Fitz william, (so strangely quoted by an 
honourable gentleman, as having contributed to the misfortunes of Ireland by 
his proposal regarding the Catholics), though I am eager to avow my parti- 
alities for that noble person, it is not from private friendship or personal 
regard that I call upon any really candid man to deny, if he be able, upon 
his honour and conscience, that the system introduced by that noble lord 
would not, if then adopted, have prevented those dreadful scenes of havoc, 
murder, and devastation, which have since desolated that wretched country. 
Let it be for ever remembered, that, with all the industry which has been 
employed in making up the reports of the Irish Lords and Commons upon 
these subjects, not a vestige of evidence appears, but the direct contrary, that 
any approach was made to seek assistance from France, or that even the most 
distant idea of separation from, or setting up for independence of this country, 
was entertained in Ireland, until every petition for peaceful redress of 
grievances was spurned and rejected, 

“ But, Sir, this concession, to which a few years since, (when, in my full 
belief, it would have prevented all the calamities that have since happened,) 
the right honourable gentleman was so determined an enemy, and of which 
he is now, it seems, a martyr, was to have been, in his hands, accompanied 
with God knows what guards and qualifications. As to the apprehensions, I 
think all such wholly chimerical — but no matter. Whatever apprehensions 
to Church or State the fearful or the zealous might entertain, from the grant of 
this Catholic claim, they were all to be composed and done away by the 
healing, wholesome, tranquillizing plan of the right honourable gentleman : 
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and, after raising our expectation to the highest pitch in favour of this choice 
scheme, this choice scheme, he tells us, must be locked up in his own 
breast. N|jpr, that the right honourable gentleman should not impart his 
project to us on this side, whose dislike to it he anticipates, is nothing ; but 
that he should resolve to keep this House and the public in total ignorance 
of this most wise and perfect system, is utterly unaccountable. The right 
honourablt^^gentleman’s steady determination to hide from the world this 
piece of excellence, reminds me of a saying of Mr. Burke, who, in his fine 
strain of ridicule, observed, that if torture could ever be justified, it w'ould 
be wlien*a man refused to reveal what he asserted would be a mighty benefit 
to mankind. Torture had of late been liberally applied to extort the con- 
fession of evil ; and if one could give the right honourable gentleman credit 
for the just grounds of his egotism, it would almost tempt a wish that he 
were compelled to disclose this blessed secret. So obdurate is he upon this 
point, that he not only seals his lips against such a happy disclosure, and 
proclaim^ his determination not to introduce, in his own person, any question 
upon this subject, but he absolutely forbids the House from discussing it, 
by declaring, that such discussion will not be useless merely, but mis- 
chievous. It is not, however, to this part of the business alone that the 
right honourable gentleman’s mysteries are confined ; everything connected 
with 'jk is be sbrowded in silence and concealment. After avowing very 
fairly, so far, though not the direct composition, the sense and spirit of the 
paper diffused through Ireland in his name ; and after owning that his in- 
ability to propose his Catholic regulations, as a Minister, was alone the cause 
of his resigning his office ; the right honourable gentleman protests against 
further explanation. ‘ No further avowal or denial sliall be drawn from him, 
either now or hereafter,’ This, surely, is the most extraordinary declaration 
that ever fell from the lips of a public man. The right honourable gentle- 
man resigns his office, because he cannot propose his measure. To Ireland 
he sends his sentiments, as they are conveyed by a friend of his, in the paper 
alludid to. He describes liis plan to this House as the perfection of all 
wisdom ; and upon all these points he defies interrogatory, and deprecates 
comment. 

“ The right honourable gentleman asks, ‘ Is it wonderful that the Sove- 
reign should have an opinion r’ No, certainly ; and if the right honourable 
gentleman did not make himself acquainted with his Sovereign’s opinion 
upon this point, long before the proposed introduction of his meditated 
system, he was guilty of a breach of duty. In what possible way can the 
right honourable gentleman be exculpated from the charge of gross irre- 
verence to the King, or of abusing so many millions of his people } He 
denies that any positive pledge was given to the Catholics at the Union ; 
but admits that it was natural for them to cherish expectation from it. 
Natural ! Why, unless they reasoned very deeply,* indeed, upon the right 
honourable gentleman’s mind, such an expectation was inevitable. In the 
nature of things they must have looked upon it as a certainty. 

VOL. Ti. ^ s 
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“ I shall say nothing of the other means employed to accomplish the 
Union ; but in respect to the operation of the Catholic question upon that 
measure, I can easily conceive, that if any friend of the Catholic8||my relation 
the Duke of Leinster for instance, or any other person well affected to their 
cause, or any of the leading Catholics themselves, should have been con- 
suited by tlie right honourable gentleman, what can bo so likely as that the 
right honourable gentleman should have hinted in private, wha^^he has so 
distinctly stated in public, namely, that the shortest, surest course to the 
attainment of their objects would be, their support of that measure, from 
the adoption of which alone those concessions could flow which wcr6 so often 
refused by provincial prejudice, ignorance, and injustice. Upon tlic other 
hand, I cannot conceive anything more probable than tliat the reluctance of 
those early enemies to the Union, who arc, at the same time, such infuriated 
terrorists in favour of I’rotostnnt ascendency, had been subdued by assu- 
rances that an Imperial Parliament alone could raise a barrier sufficiently 
powerful to boat back the claims of the Catholics, so often, and so dikely to 
be often jn-efciTed in the Parliament of that country. It a})pcars to me that 
nothing could he at once more likely, and more like a pledge, than all this, 
when those public declarations of the right honouniblo gentleman are re- 
membered, which left no reserve upon this — that for citTicr giving or reject- 
ing the Catholic claim, the justice to feel it, the liberality to gran/ it, af-nd the'' 
strength to secure it to the one sect, without mischief to the other, could be 
expected in a general Parliament of the empire — and in that alone. 

“ That both parties in Ireland are discontented and disgusted, cannot be 
otherwise than too true. To the Protestant zealot there is no security, to 
the Catholic claimant no satisfaction. Such is the right honourable gentle- 
man’s infelicity upon tills great question, that the measure which was to be 
the remedy becomes the source of all distempers. Instoad of quieting, he 
has agitated every lieart in that country. The epoch from which was to 
begin the reign of comfort and confidence, of peace and equity and justice, 
is marked, even on its outset, by the establishment of tliat which rcstsc'vcry 
civil blessing upon the ca|^)ricc of power. Ill-starred race ! to whom this 
vaunted union was to he the harbinger of all happiness ; and of wliich the 
first fruit is martial law, — or, in other words, the extinguishment of all law 
whatsoever ! 

“ The situation of the King, and of this House, upon the subject, is quite 
unexampled. His Majesty’s prerogative is clear and undoubted to change 
his servants, to give or to refuse his assent to every law ; but it is a gross 
breach of the privileges of this House, and a deep violation of the consti- 
tution, to use the King’s name for the purpose of influencing its deliberations. 
Here is not only an introduction of the King’s name, but a declared inca- 
pacity to propose a salutary system, on account of objections which the 
constitution of the country, and the undoubted rights of this Ilouse^ will 
not allow to be even mentioned or hinted at. Sir, I respect the monarchical 
pait of this government; hut the Monarch has. nothing to do with the 
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sentiments of a member of Parliament : and for the wonders of these times 
was reserved a public declaration within these walls, coming from high 
authority, |^at a plan of acknowledged benefit cannot be proposed hero, 
unless it comes recommended from the Crown, of which, by the constitution 
of the country, it should be the peculiar genius of this House to be wholly 
independent. 

“ This .barely is a strange state of things ; and every thing connected with 
it is of the same character. As a right, the right honourable gentleman 
denies the claim of the Catholics. He would give them nothing as a right — 
but he ftiinks the concession expedient. This, Sir, is not my sense of the 
Catholic claim. I would grant it, not merely because it is expedient, but 
because it is just. Those who press the doctrine of virtual representation to 
the utmost length, never ventured to carry it so far as even to pretend that 
it extended to the privation of the Catholic body. CatholiCvS, in my opinion, 
have rights as well as Protestants. They have both rights conjointly ; not 
resting upon light or frail grounds, but forming the very base and foundation 
of our civil system; and the government which does not acknowledge these 
rights of man in the strictest sense of tlio word, (notwithstanding the 
constant clamour against, and abuse of that phrase), not as theories and 
speculations, but as active and living principles, is not, and cannot be a 
Icgitiihate Government. 

“ The inferences to bo drawn from the style of argument which has been 
used in defence of the duration of these dreadful law\s in Ireland, furnish a 
sentence of condemnation against the Government of that country, much 
stronger than any that was ever used by those wdio, so unavailingly, raised 
their voices against a system of terror, of free quarters, of conflagration, and 
torture. If it be true, as they allege, that treason has tainted that people to 
the bone — if the poison of Jacobinism, as they call it, pervade the whole 
mind of the multitude — if disloyalty be so rooted and so universal that 
^militar)’' despotism can alone make the country habitable — it would bo 
agaiiist tlie experience of the Avorld that such a wide and deadly disaffection 
could, or over did, exist in any nation on the globe except from, the faults of 
its governors. 

“ To this country, too — to England, wdiat a contradiction is the conduct 
of these honourable gentlemen to their professions ! This nation was to 
reap marvellous blessings from the Union ; but of wdiat benefit is the junc* 
tion of four or five millions of traitors ? Such, the law\s proposed by these 
lionourable gentlemen tell you, the Irish arc ; — but such I tell you they are 
not. A grosser outrage upon truth, a greater libel upon a generous people, 
never before %vas uttered or insinuated. They who can find reason for all 
this, in any supposed depravity of the Irish, totally misunderstand their 
character. Sir, I love the Irish nation. I know a good deal of that people. 
I know much of Ireland from having seen it ; I know more from private 
friendship with individuals. The Irish may have their faults, like others. 
They may have a quick feeling of injury, and not bo very patient under i( ; 
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but I do affirm, that, of all their characteristics, there is not one feature 
more predominant, in every class of the country, from the liighcst to the 
lowest order, than gratitude for benefactions, and scn.sibility to kindness. 
Change your system towards that country, and you will find them another 
vsort of men. Let impartiality, justice, and clemency, take place of prejudice, 
oppression, and vengeance, and you will not want the aid of martial law, or 
tlie terror of military execution. ^ 

Having said thus much upon the affairs of Ireland, let me recur to what I 
before urged regarding this now ministry. It is not that the change is for 
the worse upon the whole, for no change can be so ; — but, let me ask, what 
is it that the public can expect from men whose fundamental principle is ad- 
herence to that system of their predecessors which has brought this empire 
into its present circumstances ; and whose only novelty, or deviation from 
that system, consists in their repugnance to the only measure, of those whom 
they have succeeded, that has any pretension to good policy? ‘Not so,’ 
they will answer; ‘the system was most wise.’ Well, be it so; this ‘wise 
system ’ has reduced this country to the state in which it is at this moment 
involved. Tell me how you intend to get us out of the danger ? By the 
very meanvS that got us in, is the inevitable inference. Do you try no change 
of system? No, by no means;. we go the beaten course. Is there nothing 
new in your plan ? Yes, our predecessors designed to restore four<milIibns of 
our fellow-subjects to the rights of the constitution. This wo refuse. In all 
things else we follow their example. Such is this new ministry — and such 
the obvious hope from their appointment ! 

“ Upon the question with the northern powers, the noble lord, (Hawkes- 
bury), if rumour err not, has been as high-toned and intractable in bis official 
communications as even his vigorous predecessor. As far as respects France, 
the whole country could not afford a selection of men so calculated to excite 
distrust. If anything could justify the sporting with human life, never, surely, 
was occasion more apt of retorting the insulting folly made to Bonaparte's 
most conciliating proposals of last year. With how good a grace miglit he 
not answer, ‘ AV^ith you I cannot treat — you are but newly in the possession 
of a doubtful power — I must have experience and the evidence of facts — A^ou 
have called me a child and champion, and sometimes a puppet—A’^oii are the 
children and champions of those whom I have covered with indelible disgrace 
— How do I know that I can place the least reliance upon any treaty made 
with men who, indeed, may be mere puppets moved by wires in the hands 
of others ? * Thus might Bonaparte cast back upon this government the 
absurd impediments that were raised against any negotiation with him in 
January, 1800, But I believe him to be much too wise, and too sensible of 
that which constitutes his truest glory, the desire of giving a durable peace 
to the world, to resort to such objections, or descend, upon so important a 
subject, to repeat their words, whoso example he has scorned in so many 
other instances. AVhat a contrast docs his conduct afford to that of the 
gentlemen over against me ! 
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To the reiterated importunities of this side of the House, in favour of 
negotiation, they have replied alternately in this style. When beaten, 
‘ What ! ’ said they, ‘ will you treat now and dispirit the country ? Is the 
moment of defeat the time for negotiation ? ’ Not so Bonaparte. Even in 
the state to which the Directory reduced France, even before he drew the 
sword from the scabbard, he humbled himself, (if the noble wish of stopping 
the efFui^>pn of human blood can indeed be humility), to reconcile those 
honourable gentlemen to the restoration of the world's tranquillity ; and it 
will be matter for curious reflection for after ages, to observe such a man as 
Bonapift’te almost upon his knees, supplicating such conductors of war as 
those over against mo for peace. In the crisis of success, when we implored 
them to take advantage of the victories of our fleets, they have replied, ‘ What, 
treat now, when we are so near the object of the war? Will you sully the 
glories of j^our navy? ’ But Bonaparte, who gained not a victory without 
making a proposal of peace, did not think that the glories of Marengo or 
llohonbnden were in danger of fading, from the constant prolfers of a pacifi- 
tion made hy him who never won a laurel without showing the olive at the 
same time. We, on this side of the House, have been taunted witli unnerv- 
ing tlic people and undervaluing their resources, at the several epochs when, 
truly de.scribing the country, we urged the other side to |)eace. I am no 
advocate /or despondency, and should be the last person in the world to 
countenance a sentiment of despair in either man or nation ; but 1 aiu sure 
tliat the true road to ruin for cither, would be to shut their eyes to the reality 
of their danger. How stands that point with tlie rival government ? 

“ Did Bonaparte blink the difficulties of France? It is possible that, witli 
a view to enhance his ow'ii renown, he may have magnified, hut it is quite 
certain that he did not understate its distresses of any sort. Far I’roin it. 
He exhibited to his country a strong picture of national misery ; and to rouse 
the energies of France to those extraordinary achievements which immortalize 
the short campaigns of the last year, his proclamation was — what ? — the 
answer of the gentleman over against me to his entreaties for peace. Not all 
liis conquests, not all his fame, so effectually recruited the French armies, as 
that solemn appeal to the good sense of France, that stimulus to revolu- 
tionary ardour, and to the proud passion of national independence, tlie ever 
notable rcqdy of Lord Grenville to M. Talleyrand. Marengo and Hohcniindeu 
grew out of that famous paper. To a frank but respectful letter addressed to 
the King of England, they say, ‘ Restore the Bourbons ! ' — or, in other words, 

‘ Go hang yourself ! ’ If you would give a speedy peace to France, re-instate 
that family, whose first act in all probability would bo, to bring you to the 
scaffold.’ Bonaparte was so perverse and strange a man, that he rejected this 
good advice, and would not consent to his own destruction and dishonour, by 
replacing France under that tyranny from which the Revolution freed her, 
and which nine years of unheard-of sufferings, and of martial prowess with- 
out example in history, had been consecrated to annihilate. 

The right honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) seemed to kindle at the sup- 
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posed charge of making the restoration of monarchy a sine qud non of peace. 
Had that charge been really urged, I leave any man to judge whether the 
means of supporting it are not abundantly supplied by Lord Grenville’s 
memorable despatch ; but though he tells us that we are callous to the refu- 
tation, the right honourable gentleman, in fact, is combating a shadow, for 
that is not the charge. A total failure of all the declared objects of the war, 
of which the restoration of monarchy was one of the foremost, is J^ie charge 
we make ; a charge which he has not answered, and cannot answer ; and if 
the right honourable gentleman cannot distinguish between a motive to war, 
and a sme f/ud non of peace, he must have left his understanding behhid him 
in his offico- 

“ All the right honourable gentieman’'s dexterity is employed to show this 
House that it will be giving itself, as it were, a slap on the face, if it adopt 
this motion ; and he makes to his friends a most pullietic appeal upon grounds 
purely personal. Conscious that inquiry will ruin him, he urges the pride, 
the consistency, the feeling of tlie House to reject my honourable friend’s 
motion ; and lie warns liis noble relation (Earl Temple) to spare his compli- 
ments, if he withholds his vote. Incpiiring into his conduct, he avows, is 
the worst service his friends can render him. Sir, undoubtedly this is so far 
the truth, that a fair and honest inquisition Avould be his overthrow’; and his 
conduct this night is a perfect comment upon his life. But is it,thus«^vitli 
men ^Yho dread not investigation ? The name oi Tiord Fitzwilliam has been 
mentioned. When a great question of slate, uffeetiiig the peace of a whole 
nation, was at issue bctw’cen that noble lord and the right honourable gen- 
tleman’s government, liow did Lord Fltzwilliani act r Did he skulk under 
the sup|)Oscd sympathies of parliament r Did he say, Don’t bury me under 
compliments, if you vote for inquiry ? No, Sir, that noble lord in his place 
in the other House, provoked, demanded, and ciudlengcd inquiry; and it is 
in the inomory of many now prc\sent, that there was not in this House one 
person connected witli tJiat noble lord, b}' private iriend^ship or by any other 
tic or intercourse, w'lio did not vote for going fully into that transactcon. 
Not so the right honourable gentleman, because he is conscious of no such 
cause. This House Kjcclod that motion, the adoption of which might have 
prevented the miseries that have since intervened. May God avert similar 
consequences from similar conduct this night ! 

“ If the right honourable gentleman can continue to persuade this House 
against the revision of his conduct, 1 do not w-onder that he should have 
seized the opportunity of resigning the government into the hands of his friends. 
The right honourable gentleman near him, (Mr. Dundas,) after telling the 
House an entertaining story of Charles the Second, sneers at us, and says 
he has not heard of any prayers offered up for our succeeding to their places, 
lias the right honourable gentleman heard of any prayers offered up for their 
return to them ; or in any part of the kingdom has there been a regret 
expressed at their retreat ? Perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say, 
that no joy was more general, till that feeling was damped by the suspicion 
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that the change of ministry was in reality no change at all. But the light 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Pitt) has taken infinite pains to contradict this 
notion, and laboured very assiduously to prove that it was, in good sooth, a 
real change, and no juggle. ‘Is office,’ he asks, ‘a thing that people arc 
generally eager to lay down ? ’ Undoubtedly, in that respect nothing is 
more easy than to ascertain the right honourable gentleman’s disposition, 
materials f^r deciding it being amply afforded by his history ; and if the 
world really thinks that he has relinquished the government merely because 
lie found impediments to a wise and honest measure, then the right honour- 
able gentleman has the full effect of his character. It, however, is indisput- 
able, that no minister of England, up to this period, lias discovered less 
alacrity in parting with his place, 

“ Still more to prove that tlie recent change is no imposture, he seems to 
lament that, being so near the end of liis labours, lie should be hyreed to 
yield to circumstances, and not be himself the person to terminate this 
glorious career — he gric3vcs at not being in at the death, as it were. ISow, 
Sir, as to wliat single object of the war the right honourable gentleman has 
gained, or (except in his departure from olllce) wlnit reason he lias for con- 
cluding that this contest is near its close, he leaves us in utter ignorance. 
W^henec does he draw his conclusion? Are the points lor which this govern- 
ment oontcyded more likely to be attained at present; than they w^'re at Paris 
or at Lisle ? Arc you more likely to get the restoration of tlio Low Coun- 
tries, which you so judiciously made a sme qiid non of the former negotiath)n, 
at this time than at that ? Or, putting that matter quite out of sight, are 
you nearer to any other rational pursuit now tlian then ? Are you stronger? 
Is France weaker? What is it, I ask, tliat feeds the right honourable gen- 
tleman's fancy into a notion that the end of this war is so near at hand ? 

“ As to the late change of his Majesty’s servants, it is impossible for me 
to say whether it is a juggle or not ; but, considering the goiius of the right 
honourable gentleman’s contrivances, I can see many tilings in such a scheme 
whiclf would make it not unsuitable for him to liazard such a thing as an 
experiment. Blinded he would be, and under hopeless infatuation, not to 
feel the total impossibility of his over reaching that goal at whicli he casts 
such a lingering look. I do not exactly charge him witli ]>ositivo duplicity 
in conducting the different treaties which he opened with the enemy ; but 
that he was grateful even to piety for the miscarriage of them all, is not to 
be denied. When, then, was he to be successful or sincere, who never 
negotiated without failing, and never failed without rejoicing r Not one 
single step could he take towards pacification without stumbling upon 
something that must suggest to him his own humiliation, and without 
prompting the enemy with perpetual mistrust. Well, therefore, may the 
right honourable gentleman pour forth his panegyrics u]>on his successors, 
who take this task (so ignominious for him and his colleagues) off his hands, 
and who, at the same time, proclaim their devotion to the principles of his 
Administration. 
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“ Now, Sir, having advanced all that I think necessary to urge in 8upiK)rt 
of tny honourable friend’s motion, I shall beg leave to say a single word 
upon a topic that has been several times alluded to in this debate, namely, 
my personal attendance in this House. It is not for me to anticipate the 
determination of the House this night. If I see any reasonable grounds for 
thinking that my regular appearance here can be really beneficial to the 
public, the public shall have that benefit : but if it is demonstrable, after the 
seas of blood that have been shed, and the hundreds of millions wasted ; 
after such sacrifice of treasure and of reputation ; after the failure of all the 
professed objects of this war, and after bringing immeasurable w'cfcs upon 
the country in consequence of it, after a series of military enterprises which 
excited the contempt, and some of them the horror of Europe ; after the loss 
of all, and the ruin of many, of our allies ; after seeing the enemy aggran- 
dized, beyond all example, by the very efforts made to abase him ; after 
having abused the matchless glories of our navy, from the true end of all 
justifiable w^arfare, a safe and honourable peace ; after seeing the ninth year 
of this direful contest advance us so little towards its close, that we see a 
a host of new enemies commencing a new war, pregnant with mischief 
whether wc are victorious or vanquished ; after all the infringements that 
have been made upon the English constitution, and our bitter experience 
that increasing the cause is not the true remedy for discontent ; i\fteY idl that!** 
>ve have seen in Ireland, and all that 'we feel in England : if all these things 
go for nothing, and the division of this night should manifest the same 
determined confidence of this House in that system which has produced all 
these effects, whether administered by its first leaders, or by their followers, 
raised from secondary into superior offices — then, Sir, sensible of the utter 
inutility of my exertions, I shall certainly feel myself justified in exercising 
niy own discretion as to the degree of regularity with which I shall attend 
this House. 

“ How this House feels I know not ; how it will act we shall shortly see. 
It is for the House to resolve how it will best discharge its duty; I amtquitc 
satisfied that I have discharged mine. Those who think that what 1 have 
stated are not evils, arising from any defect of wisdom, of vigour, of foresight, 
of prudence, or of any of the qualities that constitute the essentials to an 
able and capable Government ; but that they arc only slips of conduct, mere 
fiaws of accident, affording no presumption against the King’s Ministers, 
whom this House is constituted not to control or call to account, but to 
supj)ort and justify upon all occasions — such persons will of course vote 
against this inquiry. On the other hand, those who think that the misfor- 
tunes brought upon the country by the late Ministers are the necessary 
consequence of original folly in the schemes, and of imbecility in the 
execution ; who think that the primary duty of this PTouse is to guard the 
rights and protect the interests of the people ; who arc of opinion that the 
ilrciuKul state in which the country finds itself is not more owing to the 
misconduct of Administration than to the absence of this House from that 
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constitutional jealousy of the influence of the Crown which ought to be the 
first characteristic of a House of Commons, and from its uniform discounte- 
nance of all retrospect and revision. Those who think that the vice of the 
plans and principles that have brought the country to its present situation, 
has been cruelly aggravated by that boundless confidence which this House 
has uniformly shown, and which, instead of deterring from evil or doubtful 
projects by the fear of punishment, has operated as an encouragement to 
dangerous speculation, by the assurance of indemnity and safety ; those 
who think that this question ought not to depend upon regard to the late or 
the present Administration, to predilections or antipathies for that side of the 
House or this ; those who think that the reign of confidence has had full 
play, that the principle has been fairly tried and found wanting, who see in 
its sad effects that it is not more unconstitutional than impolitic, and who 
firmly believe that the surest method of redeeming the country in the present 
crisis, is for this House to resort to the good old customs of our ancestors, to 
resume in the worst the jealous vigilance of the best times, and to manifest 
that the support of Government must be accompanied by inquiry into its 
coiuluct ; those, who think thus, will vote, as 1 shall, for the motion of my 
honourable friend.” 

The House divided on Mr. Grey's motion : — Yeas, 105 ; Noes, 291. So 
it pa^ised \n the negative. 


AdDBESS on the pRELTMlNAIlIES OF PeACE WITH THE FuENCIi 
Eepvblic. 

The preliminaries of a general peace between France and England, the 
negotiations for wdiich had extended through several niontlis, were signed at 
London, on the 1st of October, 1801. lly these articles it was agreed that 
all hostilities should immediately cease hetwx'en tlie contending powers ; that 
Gr-aat Britain should restore all its colonial conquests, wdth the exception of 
the Islands of Trinidad and Ceylon ; that the Cape of Good Hope should be 
open to the commerce and navigation of the two contracting parties, who 
should enjoy the same advantages ; that Malta and its dependencies should 
he evacuated by the troops of his Britannic Majesty, and restored to the 
order of St. John of Jerusalem ; that for the purpose of rendering this 
island completely independent of either of the two contracting parties, it 
should be placed under the guarantee and protection of a third power, to be 
agreed upon in the definitive treaty ; that Egypt should be restored 
to the Porte, whose dominions, and those of Portugal, w'crc to be preserved 
entire ; that the kingdom of Naples and the Roman territory should be 
evacuated by the French, and Porto Ferrajo and all the ports and islands in 
the Mediterranean and Adriatic by the Elnglish forces ; that the republic of 
tiic seven islands should be acknowledged by the French republic ; and that 
the fisheries on the coast of Newfoundland and in tliC Gulph of Saint 
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Lawrence should be restored to the footing on which they were before the 
war.’*^ 

November 3. The order of the day being read, the House proceeded to 
take into consideration the preliminary articles of peace between his Majesty 
and the French republic, signed at London on the 1st of October, 1801. After 
they had been read, Sir Edward Hartopp moved, “ That an humble address 
be presented to his Majesty, to return his Majesty the thanks of tjjis House, 
for having been graciously pleased to lay before them a copy of the prelimi- 
naries of peace which have been ratified by his Majesty and the French 
republic ; and to assure his Majesty, that having taken them into thfeir most 
serious consideration, they reflect, with lieartfelt gratitude, on the fresh proof 
w'hich has been afforded on this occasion of his Majesty’s paternal care for 
the welfare and happiness of his people, and contemplate with great 
satisfaction the prospect of a definitive treaty of peace, founded on conditions 
which, whilst they manifest his Majesty’s wisdom, moderation, and good 
faith, will, they trust, be productive of consequences highly advantageous to 
the substantial interests of the British empire.” After the address had been 
sujqiortcd by Mr. liCe, Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Bankes, 
and Mr. Pitt, and ojiposcd by Mr. Thomas Grenville and Earl Temjde, 

Mr. Fox rose and said : — “ At no time, Sir, since 1 have had the hqpour 
of being a member of this House, did I ever give my vote witli more heartfelt 
pleasure tlian I shall do on the present occasion, in suj)port of tiie prelimi- 
naries of peace between this country and the French republic. And 1 own, 
Sir, that I think his Majesty’s Ministers and the mover of the address did 
very wisely in taking tliat moderate line, and in refraining from all those 
topics which might have diminished the satisfaction which gentlemen must 
feel in assenting to the motion now before us. Yet, Sir, for my own part, 1 
have no hesitation in saying, that had even the word ‘ honourable ’ been 
introduced into the vote, I should not have declined assenting to it ; for I 
will be bold to say, tluit unless the peace be honourable it ought not to cqmc 
l)efore us. Whether tlio epithets safe and honourable be convertible, 1 null 
not now inquire ; but oi‘ this 1 am sure, that among individuals, and much 
more among nations, honour is tlic most essential means of safely, as it is 
the first, and I liad almost said the only legitimate ground of war. With 
regard to another term made use of by the noble lord, 1 cannot so readily 
agree with him. 1 cannot conceive how the term glorious peace could be 
a]>plied. A glorious peace can only ensue from a glorious war, and such an 
epithet I never can apply to the late w’ar. 

Those who have argued the subject before me have very fairly divided 
it inter two heads ; — 1. Whether this peace be preferable to a continuance of 
>var ? this is certainly the most, material point : and 2. Whether a better 
peace could have been obtailied ? The last point cannot easily be ascertained. 

See thf i)roliiniiiary articles uf peace bctwetai his lii itaniiit; Majesty and the French 
repuhiic, signed at London, October 1st, 1801, Dehrett’s »State Papers, vol. xi. p. xxvi. 
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If wc could have had a better peace without running the risk of continuing 
the war, his Majesty’s Ministers would undoubtedly have been very blam- 
able in not making a better. But I should like to have it proved to me, 
how Ministers could have made a better. Sir, I was glad to hear the noble 
lord, whose speech I admired so much in all the main points of it, lay down 
that liberal system of policy, that what is gained does not of itself make 
jieace so rnjpch the better ; nor what is not gained, make it so much the 
worse. We have gained Ceylon and Trinidad ; valuable acquisitions both. 
W e have not gained the Cape, and 1 am not one of those who regret that we 
have no(J» for from its destination we shall have all 'the bcnchts of that 
possession without any of the expense of it. Perhaps, Sir, I do not agree 
with the honourable gentleman, who considers any acquisitions in the 
Mediterranean as secondary and subordinate poiitts to Ceylon and Trinidad. 
The noble lord, considering the subject in a commercial ])olnt of view, says 
the .Dutch did not possess Minorca, and yet tliey carried on the principal 
part of the Levant trade. But it is not in this point of view that 1 contem- 
])late the question. Desiring peace most ardently, and thinking and hoping 
it may be a lasting one, 1 still cannot put entirely out of my consideration 
the possibility oi future >vars between tlic two cmintries. In any sucli event, 
surely Malta would be a more important possession tlian either Ceylon or 
Trinidud. ^ 

“ ]‘'rom this digression I return to llie question, Why are we to suppose 
tliat better terms of j)cace could have been obtained ? i wish to know, Sir, 
what pressure could have been made upon France that would have induced 
Ijcr to consent to better terms. And here I cannot hel]) repeating, that 
though I admired inucli of the noble lord’s speech, the part 1 most admired 
was that in wliich he applied tlie epithet ^ unsatisfactory an ejuthet chosen 
with singular felicity to the state of the continent, fairly confessing, at the 
same time, that nothing gave him any reasonable hoj)e of much mending it. 
But it has been urged, that France could not hurt this country. Not hurt it! 
That*.#nothing can be more chimerical tlum the project of invading this 
country, I am as firmly convinced as any man can be. But arc there not 
many other points which, at this late hdiir of tlic niglit, I will not discuss ? 
Is there any man so blindly fond of the union witii Ireland, so widely 
satisfied with the measures that have been adopted with respect to that 
country, as to say that the danger of a French force l)cing in IrcluTul is not 
at least greater than the danger of an English force landing in France ? 
The only question lljcn is, whether by pressure of war we could prevail upon 
France to cede to us Malta or the (kipe ? C’ould we have prevailed upon 
Ijer by prc^ssure upon her colonies } No, for that had been already done. 
By pressure upon the European territory of France ? That idea is absurd. 
By pressure upon her finances ? Here, Sir, I cannot but admire the judicious 
conduct of his Majesty’s Ministers. They have not sought to delude us by 
the jargon of their predecessors, and by senseless assertions of the French 
being not merely on the brink, but in the very guljdi of bankruptcy. They had 
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too much good sense to do it. They adopted another mode of conduct. They 
well know, that, by insisting upon Malta or the Cape, they must have made 
peace on less dignified terms, or they must have continued the war. That 
we might have gone on with the contest, I am not prepared to deny. I am 
not blind to the resources of the country. I see one resource while I am 
speaking. The income-tax is only mortgaged for fifty-five millions of debt. 
It might have been mortgaged for as much more ; but these resources, says 
the noble lord, and justly, ought to be reserved for the defence of our honour 
and our independence. I come, then, to this conclusion, that there was little 
probability of our gaining better terms of peace. ♦« 

“ I proceed next to the question. Whether we ought to have accepted these 
terms, or to have continued the war? I know a noble earl who sits on the same 
side of the House with myself, has called the peace a complete surrender, a 
capitulation of our safety; but yet, in the progress of that noble earhs 
speech, I discovered that he begged to be understood as not preferring 
another year of war to what he calls this complete surrender. Sir, it 
happens to many gentlemen, in the heat and hurry of argument, to be guilty 
of a little oratorical exaggeration. The expression of the noble earl seems 
to me to be of that description. I confess, Sir, I thought myself to be the 
last |)erson to contemplate another year of war. But I now find I am 
absolutely warlike, compared with that noble earl. Yet though 1 cun/iot go 
so far as he does, I am still of opinion that another year of war would have 
been dreadful. Let me put one or two plain questions to the House. Let 
me ask every man wlio hears me, what lias been the state of the poor for 
the last two years ? What have we seen throughout the country, in every 
town and jiarlsh ? We have seen the poor depending upon alms. We have 
seen the mass of the people living upon charity, all levelled by the most 
dangerous equality, an equality of claims to be fed ; claims destroying true 
charity — Charity do I call it? Sir, one of the worst features of the present 
times is, that charity loses almost its nature. The claims were irresistible. 
The miser felt it his indispensable interest to give, as well as the huit^anc. 
The industrious and the idle, tJie honest and the dissolute, were all ite be 
fed alike; for, however you miglit pTefer relieving the former, you could not 
suffer the latter to perish. I think I shall not at this time of day bo told, 
that this evil w^as unconnected with the war. Have not the events of the 
last three months established that connexion ? We have had a most abun- 
dant harvest, as well got in as it was ])lentiful in its produce. I know it 
did reduce the price of grain,*- and, in some degree, the prices of other 
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kinds of provision. But %ve saw that the prices began afterwards to rise 
again, probably because the fall had been more rapid than was natural. 
But what was the effect as soon as peace came ? The fall from that time 
was much more rapid and considerable than it had been from the period of the 
harvest to the peace. Let gentlemen contemplate this picture. liCt them 
say whether the outlines of it be not correct, and then let me ask them, can 
any man d>|ubt, under such circumstances, whether it be not better for the 
people to eat, tlian that wc should po.^iscss the Cape, or even Malta, could 
we have gained them at such a price ? Another question I would ask is, 
whetlief® gentlemen ever remember any event that was received with so 
much joy as the peace with France? But I may be told, tliat that joy was 
much greater among the lower classes of the people. Be it so, for the sake 
of argument. Why, then, I say, that this is only an additional proof of 
their having connected in their mind.s the idea of ])lcnty with the prospect 
of peace. But it is added, that this popular joy was indiscriminating, and 
that the people never stopped to inquire about the terms. Most correctly 
true, 1 believe, is this assertion. But what docs it prove? It onl}^ proves 
that the people were so goaded by the war, that they preferred peace almost 
iqion any terms. 

‘‘ Sir, there arc many persons who think and lament that the peace is a 
glorious one for France. If the peace he glorious for France, without being 
inglorious to England, it will not give me any concern that it is so. Upon 
this point, the feelings and opinions of men must depend in a great measure 
upon their conceptions of the causes of the war. If one of the objects of the 
Avar Avas the restoration of the ancient despotism of France, than which I 
defy any man to produce in the history of the Avorld a more accursed one ; 
if, I say, that was one of the objects of the war, Avhy then, I say, it is to me 
an additional recommendation of the peace, that it has been obtained Avithout 
tlie accornpllshmcnt of such an object. My undisguised o})inion is, that if 
the coalition for the restoration of the Bourbons had succeeded, the conso- 

• 

quevJccs Avonld have been amongst all the kings of Europe a perpetual 
guaibntee against all people Avho might be oppressed by any of them in any 
part of the Avorld. All countries, therefore, must be benefited by the failure 
of such a project, but none more so than Great Britain, lb the people of 
this country the consequences would have been fatal, liefer to the pages of 
history. Had the coalition in the reign of Charles the Finst established such a 
guarantee, Avould the liberties of the people have been preserved against the 
house of Stuart, or would Hampden have gained the immortal victory be 
did ? To come loAver doAvn : had stich a guarantee existed in later times, 
Avould the Revolution of 1688 haA'^e been able to maintain itself? 1 say. 
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therefore, that there could not have been any greater misfortune to the world 
th^in the success of that coalition for restoring the Bourbons to the crown 
of France. 

“ Sir, the noble lord, to whom I have had such frequent occasion to allude, 
does not, I am sure, expect me to agree with him in opinion upon the earlier 
periods of the war. Upon those periods, and upon the situation of France 
at that time, I differ with him directly. I have always conccivfd that we 
carried on a war against the freedom and independence of France. Sir, 
1 know I shall be told that France was the first to declare war ; but this I 
contend is no proof of her having been the aggressor. We refused to 
hear an authorized negotiator who was sent to ns ; we took no stops to 
procure reparation or disavowal of the acts coiiiplained of ; and all writers 
that I have ever read upon the law of nations, agree tliat the country which 
refuses to hear what another has to j^roposc, is to be considered the 
aggressor. The right honourable gentleman who has just sat down (Mr. 
Pitt), has urged It as a maxim, and I am not prepared to deny it, that when- 
ever the Kxecutive Government places us at peace with another country, wo 
are bound to speak with decency of the Government of that country. If 
this be true with respect to the conduct we ought to adopt after peace is 
made, is it not equally our duty to ahstain from harsh and insulting lan- 
guage before war is declared } Lot gentlemen recollect the langivige cf that 
right honourable gentleman in December, 1702. Let them remember what 
inliammatory topics lie lu'ged, wliat invectives he made use of at the very 
time he was proposing that we should abide by our system of neutrality. 

Sir, the pretended grounds of the war were the navigation of the 
Scheldt, the decree of the 19th of November, and other act.s of ^he French 
Government. AVith respect to Holland, it was no ca-ws for she did 

not desire your assistance. And hero, Sir, let me remind the- House, that 
one of the indemnities we have obtained for that Avar, is from that very ally 
whom we pretended we entered into the Avar to defend. Pnit, for my oAvn, 
part, 1 must conte.ss that I alAA^^ays understood the object of the AA^ar Uv.) be 
the restoration of tlie liouse of Bourbon. Not that I mean to say that it 
Avas (lie si/ie (jua non ; but I contend that they aA'OAved it Avith confidence, 
prosecuted it with perseverance, adhered (o it Avith pertinacity, and rclin- 
<piished it Avith difficulty. But they now affirm, that, not being able to 
obtain Avhat they wished, they contented tliemselA-es Avith securing what they 
could ; that they had a second best object, a succodancum to put up in case 
of necessity. Yet who amongst us ever thought tliat that succedancum, 
that second best object, Avas Ceylon and Trinidad ? Whoever imagined that 
they who had held forth such mighty objects, avouIcI CAmr haA'o admitted the 
acquisition of an island in the cast and one in the Avest, to he that ‘ indemnity 
foi the past and security for the future,’ for AA-liich they had so obstinately 
and loudly insisted ? 

I come noAA% Sir, to the third division of llic question- — the subject of 
guarantees. Suppose you had got, says the right honourable gentleman, a 
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guarantee for Naples or for Piedmont, how would you have enforced it ? I 
admit the justice of his conclusion; but surely I had no right to expect this 
from the ‘ Deliverer of Europe/ I had no right to expect that lie, of all 
men living, would have argued against our interfering in favour of Naples or 
of Piedmont, because wo had not the means of doing it successfully. 

“I have now, I hope, sufficiently convinced the House, that in the terms 
and tone oj the treaty I perfectly coincide with the noble lord. I approve of 
the terms. I think the noble secretary has very wisely tempered firm ness of 
conduct with moderation of tone. But further than tliis I cannot go willi 
him. T*cannot agree with him upon the time at which the treaty was made. 
It comes, in my opinion, many, many years too late. I would put it to the 
House, whether, at the period when we were most raik?d at and reviled for 
advising pacific measures, any man supposes for a moment that peace would 
not have been made upon terms equally advantageous with these? Docs 
any man doubt that France, upon the breaking out of the war, would have 
acceded. to much better terms? Does any man doubt that slic would then 
have relinquislied Holland, and perhaps abandoned even her designs u|)on 
the Netherlands ? Would she not have given us better terms, both in the 
East Indies and the West ? I urge this, Sir, with the more earnestness, in 
order to repel the idea of our being forced into the war. I know there were 
somogentjemen who admitted that she did not wish to commence hostilities 
with us at that time, and who told us, that she meant only to give ns the 
privilege of being devoured the last. But might we not, I repeat, at every 
period since, liave obtained better terms of peace (liari wo have done ? Could 
wc not have negotiated with more effect after the surrender of Valenciennes ? 
At length a new government was established, and a negotiation was entered 
into at Paris. That negotiation failed, from the extravagant pretensions of 
his Majesty's Ministers. A second negotiation was afterwards begun at 
liisle. Whatever may have been said of that negotiation, I would ask, how 
could wc hope for success from it, when it now appear.s that the sentiments 
of Pic members of tlie Cabinet wore so various and so opposite? wlicn we find 
that one of those ministers now thinks that peace to be a gooil one wliicii 
gives up the Cape ; a possession which, another minister contended, could 
not be abandoned without committing a crime deserving tlic soveurest piinisli- 
incnt. But that negotiation, wc have been told, was entered into, not so 
much from any pacific inclination on the part of his Majesty's Ministers, as in 
compliance with tlie sentiments of the public. Wc have more tlian once 
heard them rejoice in its failure, and avow that they recurred to it for tlio 
purpose of facilitating the adoption of a solid system of finance. Sucli a 
motive operates noiv no longer. At length, in December, 1799, the Chief 
Consul of France makes a direct overture of peace. What answer did we 
return? Why, that the most effectual mode of facilitating peace would be 
to restore the Bourbons ; that, indeed, was not the only means, but it was 
left to the French government to suggest any other. Was it the most likely 
method to prove our pacific wishes to ask J Bonaparte to cut his own throat? 
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for the first effect of the restoration of the Bourbons would, in all probability, 
have been the sacrifico of his life. But were the other means at which we 
hinted the possession of Ceylon and Trinidad ? Would not Bonaparte at 
that time have given us up both these islands — aye, and the Cape into the 
bargain? We might then liavc had Egypt by the Convention of ElArish.* 
The gallant Abercrombie would not, indeed, have fallen covered with laurels 
in the lap of victory, nor would our brave army have acquired suc^f^ immortal 
honour ; but we should at least have had Egypt without the loss of blood or 
of treasure. And what would then have been the case in Europe ? The 
Chief Consul might not perhaps have relinquished the Netherlands* nor the 
left bank of the Khinc. But in Italy he had only the Genoese territory : we 
had nothing then to resist to the south-eastward of the Alps, and the forces 
of our allies were victorious to the frontiers of France. Then did the, right 
honourable gentleman ransack the English language for epithets of severity 
and invective against the man whom he now contends we ought to treat with 
such decorum. But here I must do that right honourable gentleman the 
justice to acknowledge, that he confessed he indulged in that invective 
because it pleased him, but that it would be no obstruction in his mind to 
any other negotiation which circumstances might render it proper to enter 
into with him. At that time the consideration of the want of the stability of 
the government operated with considerable power. I urged thep^, and still" 
urge, that the question of the stability or instability of the government ought 
not to be treated as of great consequence. I recalled to the recollection of 
the House, that none of the convulsions or changers of the French Jlevolu- 
tion, none of the shocks and contentions of the different parties, had produced 
any material alteration in the relations which France established with 
foreign powers. She had, at an early period, made peace with Prussia, 
and with that power she sedulously preserved that peace during all the 
stormy times that succeeded the ratification of it. But, Sir, we were told by 
his Majesty's Ministers to pause. We did pause from January, 1800, to 
October, 1801, and we have added seventy-three millions of debt sinc^> the 
impertinent answer, for I can call it by no other name, returned to the over- 
tures of the Chief Consul. In other words, Sir, we have added as much to 
our national debt in that short period, as the whole of our debt consisted of 
from the period of the Revolution to the Seven Years’ War. This pause of his 
Majesty’s Ministers cost five times as much as all the Duke of Marlborough’s 
campaigns. 

• By the Convention of El Arish, signed on the 21th of January, 1800, it was 
stipulated that the Fi eiudi army should return to Europe with its arms and baggage, 
on boiU'd its own vesseds, or tliose furnished by the Turkish authorities ; that ail the 
fortresses of Egyi>t, with the c.K(?eption of Alexandria, Rosetta, and Aboukir, where 
the army was to embark, should be surrendered within forty-five days; that the 
prisoners on both sides sliould be given up, and that the Grand Vizier should pay 
one hundred and twenty thousand poimds during the three months that the evacua- 
tion was going for ward. —Alison's History of Europe, vol. viii, p. 5, seventh edition. 
See the (convention, Debrett’s State Papci*s, vol. xi. p. o(>. 
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“ But it is said, that the case was altered the defection of our allies ; 
and the noble lord asks us, whether we would trust to the chance of reviving 
a third coalition, and the consequent expenditure of blood and treasure ? Sir, 
1 say the experience of the first coalition would have been quite sufficient to 
have deterred me from attempting any other, and the argument would have 
applied with as much strength many years ago, as it does at the present 
moment. The noble lord next alludes to the principles and power of P'rance. 
For my own part, I never had mnch dread of French principles, though 1 
certainly have no slight appreliension of Phcnch power. Of the influence of 
PVance ^ipon the continent, I am as sensible as any man can be ; but this is 
an effect which I do not impute to the peace, but to the war. It is the right 
honourable gentleman himself who has been the greatest curse of the 
country by this aggrandizement of France, To Phance we may apply what 
that gentleman applied foi-merly on another occasion — we may say, 

‘ Me Teiiedou, ClirysoiKiue, et Cyllaii ApolUnis iirbes, 

» Pit Seyron cepisse.* 

lie is the great prominent cause of all this greatness of the P'rench republic. 
Plow did we come into this situation? By maintaining a war upon grounds 
originally unjust. It was this that excited a spirit of proud independence on 
the paj't of the enemy : it was this that lent him .such resistless vigonr : it 
was this that gave them energy and spirit, that roused them to such efforts, 
that inspired them with a patriotism and a zeal whicli no opposition could 
check, and no resistance subdue, 

“ If I am asked what my opinion is of the future, my rejdy is, that, to jnit 
ns in complete enjoyment of the blessings of peace, small c.staldishmcmts 
alone are nbcossary. It is by commercial pursuits and t('soiutcs that we 
must attempt to compcn.sate for the aggrandizement of our aiKaent rival : to 
cope with him in large establishments, in expensive navies and armies, will 
be the surest 'way to unnerve our efforts and diminish OTir means. Sir, I am 
hot sj^nguine enough, though I think and hope the peace wnll bo lasting, to 
calculate on a seventy years’ peace. But still I am sanguine to a cert.vln 
degree in my cxpcctation.s, that the new state of France will turn tho dispo- 
sition of her people to a less hostile mind towards this country. I do think 
that Bon 9 .parte’s government is less likely to be adverse to Great Britain 
than the house of Bourbon was, God forbid that I should insult a fallen family; 
but the interests of my country compel me to say, that the C.iiief Consul 
cannot have a more inveterate spirit, and a more determined hostility towards 
us, than the house of Bourbon had. It has been said with truth, that the trade 
of P’ranoe has been nearly annihilated ; biit 1 bciiovc, the accounts from the 
interior of France do not represent her to be in a desolate .state ; and for 
Heaven's sake let us not forget that the llevolution has prodiiced tlie effeeW 
of removing many of those internal grievances under which l*i*ance groaned 
under the old government. It ha.s abolished the corvres, a most vexatious 
tax; the feudalities, the odious and unjust immunities of the rich from the 
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payment of taxes ; it has abolished the privileges of the nobility, not those 
privileges which place the nobility as a barrier between the crown and the 
people, but those privileges which enabled them to tyrannize over and oppress 
their inferiors : — in a word, the French have made those reforms which we 
did two centuries ago. 

“ Sir, for my own part, I cannot help thinking that the encouragement 
given to the arts and sciences, the increasing patronage in France of agri- 
culture and of commerce, will make the minds of the people more pacific. It 
is a notorious fact, that the joy wdth which the French received the commu- 
nication of the peace, was quite as great and as sincere as it wai in this 
country. The Chief (yonsul well knew, that in making peace he fulfilled the 
desires of the people whom he governs, as much as his Majesty’s Ministers 
accomplished the wishes of the people of England. What, then, remains to 
be considered but this affair of commerce ? Many persons are fearful that 
our commerce will suffer from the competition of France. I have no such 
fears. As fur as our trade can be attacked by the rivalship of France, I 
think that rivalship will do us good. If, as some of you think, the weight of 
our taxation will enable France to rival us, is not that, I would ask, an 
additional argument in favour of peace ? 

“ The right honourable gentlcmair who spoke last, alludes to the principles 
and power of France. Of the former he is no longer afraid, though^ he is" 
of the latter. If this be the case, is it not rather strange that he should 
think of assailing principles by guns, and pikes, and cannon ; but that, wdien 
he is afraid of the pow'er of France, he would make peace ? Sir, principles 
never were, and never will be annihilated by force. I never had so much 
dread as some gentlemen had of French principles. I never conceived that 
they would liave much influence in this country. I never thought that Paris, 
under the dominion of Robespierre, held out a very inviting example to the 
British capital. Sir, the French Revolution was calculated to fix men’s minds 
more eagerly upon the question of liberty. But, \vas the sword the best 
means of opposing it ? Disgrace and defeat rniglit have tended to wea^:en i£ 
in the opinion of many, hut victory and glory only gave it additional currency 
and credit with the great mass of the people. 

“ I proceed now to a subject connected with our domestic situation — I 
mean Ireland, which one noble lord seems to think has been treated with a 
delicate liand. Of the union with Ireland I will not at this late hour enter 
into an investigation ; time will best show whether it be likely to strengthen 
tlie connexion between the two countries. But when we hear of this mix- 
ture of delicacy and firmnes.s, let me ask, what delicacy there w^as in the 
burnings and massacres. The noble lord has been incautious in tlie selection 
of his words ; he has spoken of indulgences to be granted to the people in 
consequence of the peace. Is the substitution of common law for martial 
law, or the restoration of "the Habeas Corpus, to be considered as an indul- 
gence ? Sir, there were times in which these were considered as sacred 
pillars of the constitution, not as indulgence.s. If they arc restored to 
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vigour, I shall receive theixi as a riglit. I cannot be grateful for them as a 
boon. 

“ Sir, I have nothing more to say, but to thank the House for the attention 
with which they have honoured me, and to beg pardon for having trespassed 
on them so long. I rejoice at the peace — cordially, sincerely, heartily, 
rejoice at it. I hope it will be lasting. I believe it will : but to the last 
hour of mv life I shall never cease lamenting that it was not made years 
ago, when we might, perhaps, have had better terms, but wlicn wc could 
certainly have had as good as those which have been submitted to us this 
day.” 

The address was agreed to without a division. 


CiTARACTETl OF THE DtJKE OF llEPFOTil). 

1802. March 10, On the 2nd of March, 1802, Francis, fifth Duke of 
Bedford, died unexpectedly, at the early age of thirty-seven. His great 
endowments, and the premature termination of a life, the latter part of which 
was almost entirely devoted to the popular pursuit of improving the system 
Xtf the^rural economy of his country, caused a strong degree of interest to be 
felt on the Melancholy occasion of his death. During his life, as a public 
character, he was connected with Mr. Fox, to whose political jrrinciplcs and 
conduct he was most warmly attached, and by which he ■was invariably 
guided. On the 16th of March, Mr. Fox, in moving a new writ for tiu? 
borough of Tavistock, vacated by Lord John Kus.scl], who had succeeded to 
the titles afftl estates of his deceased brother, took occasion to pronounce the 
following eulogium on his departed fnend.* **^ 

“ If the sad event which has recently occurred were only a private 
hfiisfcjrtunc, however heavy, I should feel the impi'opricty of obtruding upon 
the House the feelings of private friend.ship, and would have sought some 
other opportunity of expressing those sentiments of gratitude and affection 
which must be ever due from me to the memory of the excellent person, 
whose lo^s gives occasion to the sort of motion of course wliich 1 am about 
to make to the House. It is because I consider the death of the Duke of 
Bedford as a great public calamity ; because the public itself seems to consider 
it such ; because, not in this town only, hut in every part of the kingdom, the 
impression made by it seems to be the strongest and most universal that ever 
appeared upon the loss of a subject ; it is for these reasons that I presume 
to hope for the indulgence of the House if I deviate in some degree from 

* This spoecli was printed in the Monthly Magazine for April, 1802, from Mr. Fox's 
own manuscript. On presenting it to the proprietor of tliat ]uiblication, Mr. Fox 

observed, that “ he had lu^ver la^forc attempted to mako a copy of any sp(;ceh which he 
had delivered in public.” 
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the common course, and introduce my motion in a manner which I must con- 
less to be unusual on similar occasions. 

“At the same time, I trust. Sir, that I shall not be suspected of any 
intention to abuse the indulgence which I ask, by dwelling, with the 
fondness of friendship, upon the various excellences of the character to 
which I have alluded, much less by entering into a history of the several 
events of his life which might serve to illustrate it. There was^ something 
ill that character so peculiar and striking, and the just admiration which his 
virtues commanded was such, that to expatiate upon them in any detail is as 
unnecessary as, upon this occasion, it would be improper. That he lias been 
much lamented and generally, cannot be wondered at, for surely there never 
was a more just occasion of public sorrow. To lose such a man ! — at such 
a time ! — so unexpectedly ! The particular stage of his life, too, in which wc 
lost him, must add to every feeling of regret, and make the disappointment 
more severe and poignant to all thinking minds. Had he fallen at an earlier 
period, the public, to whom he could then (comparatively speaking, at least) 
be but little known, W'ovdd rather have compassionated and condoled with 
the feelings of his friends and relations, than have been themselves very 
severely afflicted by the loss. It would have been suggested, and even we 
who w'ere the most partial would have admitted, that the expectations raised 
by the dawn arc not always realized in the meridian of life. If tliQ fatal* 
event had been jiostponed, the calamity might have been alleviated by the 
consideration, that mankind could not have looked forward for any length of 
time to the exercises of his virtues and talents. But he w^as snatched away 
at a moment wdien society might have been expected to bo long benefited 
by his benevolence, his energy, and his wisdom ; when we had obtained a 
full certainty that the progress of his life w'ould bo more than answ'erable to 
the brightest hopes conceived from its outset ; and w'hcn it might have been 
reasonably hoped, that, after having accomplished all tlie good of \vhich it 
was capable, ho would have descended not immaturely into the tomb. He 
had, on the one hand, lived long enough to have his character ruily* 
confirmed and established ; wdiile, on the other, w^hat remained of life 
seemed, according to all human expectations, to afford ample space and 
scope for the exercise of the virtues of which that character w'as composed. 
The tree was old enough to enable us to ascertain the quality of the fruit 
which it would bear, and, at tlio same time, young enough to promise many 
years of produce. 

“ The high rank and splendid fortune of the great man of whom I am 
speaking, though not circumstances which in themselves either can or ought 
to conciliate the regard and esteem of rational minds, are yet in so far con- 
siderable, as an elevated situation, by making him who is so placed in it more 
powerful and conspicuous, causes his virtues or vices to be more useful or 
injurious to society. In this case, the rank and wealth of the person are to 
be attended to in another and a very different point of view. ' To appreciate 
his rnerils justly, we must consider not only the advantages, but th<3 
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disadvantages, connected with such circumstances. The dangers attending 
prosperity in general, and’ high situations in particular — the corrupting 
influence of flattery, to which men in such situations are more peculiarly 
exposed, have been the theme of moralists in all ages, and in all nations ; 
but how are these dangers increased with respect to him who succeeds in 
his childhood to the first rank and fortune in a kingdom such as this, and 
who, having lost ftis parents, is never approached by any being who is not 
represented to him as in some degree his inferior ! Unless blessed with a 
heart uncommonly susceptible and disposed to virtue, how should he, who 
had scaiyc ever seen an equal, have a common feeling and a just sympathy 
for the rest of mankind, who seem to have been formed rather for him, and 
as instruments of his gratifleation, than together wM him, for tlie general 
purposes of nature r Justly has the Roman satirist remarked, 

‘ Ranis tTum ferm^ sensus coinmunis in illiV 
Fortuiia.* 

This was precisely the case of the Duke of Bedford ; nor do 1 know that his 
education was perfectly exempt from the defects usually belonging to such 
situations ; but virtue (bund her own way, and on the very side where the 
danger w^as the greatest was her triumpli most comi>lelc. From the blame 
•of selfishness no man was ever so eminently free. No man put his own 
gratification so low, that of others so high, in his estimation. To contribute 
to the welfare of his fellow-citizens, and by his example and his bcncflccnce to 
render them hotter, wiser, and happier, was the constant pursuit of liis life. 
He truly loved the public ; but not only the public, according to the usual 
acceptation of the w'ord — not merely the body cor])orato (if I may so 
express mytclf) which bears that name — but Man in his individual ca})aeil.y ; 
all who came within his notice and deserved his protection, were objects ol’ 
his generous concern. From his station, the sphere of Ids acquaintance was 
larger than that of most other men ; yet, in this extended circle, few, very 
Tew, ^could be counted to whom he had not found some occasion to be 
serviceable. To be useful, whether to the public at large, whether to his 
relations and nearer friends, or even to any individual of Ills species, w'as the 
ruling passion of his life. 

“ He died, it is true, in a state of celibacy ; but if they may be culled a 
man's children whose concerns are as dear to him as his own — to protect 
whom from evil is the daily object of his care — to promote wdiose welfare he 
exerts every faculty of w'hich he is possessed ; if such, I say, are to be 
esteemed our children, no man had ever a more numerous hunily than tlie 
Duke of Bedford. 

“ Private friendships are not, I own, a fit topic for this House, or any 
public assembly; but it is difficult for any one who had the lionour and 
happiness to be his friend, not to advert (when speaking of such a man) to 
his conduct and behaviour in that interesting character. In his friendship, 
not only w’as he disinterested and sincere, but in liim were to be found united 
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all the characteristic excellences which have ever distinguished the men most 
renowned for that most amiable of all virtues. Some are warm, but volatile 
and inconstant ; he was warm too, but steady and unchangeable. Never 
once was he known to violate any of the duties of that sacred relation. 
Where his attachment was placed there it remained, or rather there it grew ; 
for it may be more truly said of this man than of any other that ever existed, 
that if lie loved you at the beginning of the year, an# you did nothing 
to forfeit his esteem, he would love you still more at the end of it. Such was 
the uniformly progressive state of his affections, no less than of his virtue 
and wisdom. 

“It has happened to many, and he was certainly one of the number, 
to grow wiser as they advanced in years. Some have even improved in 
virtue ; but it has generally been in that class of virtues only which consists 
in resisting the allurements of vice ; and too often have these advantages 
been counterbalanced by the loss, or at least the diminution, of that openness 
of heart, that warmtli of feeling, that readiness of sympathy, that generosity 
of spirit, wliich have been reckoned among the characteristic attributes 
of youth. In his case it was far otherwise ; endued by nature with an 
unexampled firmness of character, he could bring his mind to a more complete 
state of discipline than any man I ever knew. But he had, at the same time, 
such a comprehensive and just view of all moral questions, that he wel| kne^v 
to distinguish between those inclinations which, if indulged, must be perni- 
cious, and the feelings which, if cultivated, might prove beneficial to mankind. 
All bad propensities, therefore, if any such he had, he completely conquered 
and suppressed ; while, on the other hand, no man ever studied the trade by 
which he was to get his bread ; the profession by which he hoped to rise to 
wealth and honour; nor even the higher arts of poetry or elfjqueiice, in 
pursuit of a fancied immortality, with more zeal and ardour than this excel- 
lent person cultivated the noble art of doing good to his fellow- creatures. In 
this pursuit, above all others, diligence is sure of success, and accordingly it 
'would be difficult to find an example of any other man to whom so pian/ 
individuals ate indebted for happiness or comfort, or to whom the public at 
large owe more essential obligation. 

“ So far was he from slackening or growing cold in these generous pursuits, 
that the only danger was, lest, notwithstanding his admirable good sense, and 
that remarkable soberness of character which distinguished him, his munifi- 
cence might, if he had lived, have engaged him in exj^enses to which even 
his princely fortune would have been found inadequate. Thus, the only 
circumstance like a failing in this great character was, that, while indulging 
his darling passion for making himself useful to others, he might be too 
regardless of future consequences to himself and to his family. The love 
of utility was indeed his darling, his ruling passion. Even in his recreations, 
(and lie was by no means naturally averse to such us were suitable to his 
station in life), no less than in his graver hours, he so much loved to keep 
tills grand object in view, that he seemed, by tlegrces, to grow weary of every 
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amusement which was not in some degree connected with it. Agriculture he 
judged rightly to be the most useful of all sciences, and, more particularly in 
the present state of affairs, he conceived it to be the department in which his 
services to his country might be most beneficial. To agriculture, therefore, 
he principally applied himself ; nor can it be doubted, but, with his great 
capacity, activity, and energy, he must have attained his object, and made 
himself eminently" useful in that most important branch of political economy. 
Of the palticular degree of his merit in this respect, how much the public is 
already indebted to him ; how much benefit it may still expect to derive from 
the efhyts of his unwearied diligence and splendid example, many members 
of tliis House can form a much more accurate judgment than I can pretend 
to. But of his motive to these exertions I am competent to judge, and can 
affirm, without a doubt, that it was the same which actuated lum throughout 
— an ardent desire to employ his faculties in the way, wdiatcver it might be, 
in which he could most contribute to the good of his country and the general 
interests of mankind. 

“ With regard to his politics (I feel a great unwillingness to be wholly 
silent on the subject) eind, at the same time, much difficulty in treating 
it with propriety, when I consider to whom I am addressing myself. 1 am 
sensible that those principles upon which, in any other place, 1 should not 
hesitate to pronounce an unqualified eulogium, may be tliought by some, 
perhaps Ify the majority of this House, rather to stand in need of apology and 
oxcul])ation, than to form a proper subject for panegyric. Jlut, even in this 
view, I may be allowed to ofier a few words in favour of my departed friend. 
I believe few', if any of us, arc so infatuated witli the extreme notions of 
pliilosophy as not to feel a partial veiicration Ibr the principles, some leaning 
even to prejudices of tlie ancestors, especially if they were of any note, 
from whom we are respectively descended. Sucli biasses are always, as I 
suspect, lavourable to the cause of patriotism and public virtue. 1 am sure, 
at least, that in Athens and Home they were so considered. No man had 
evev less of family pride, in the bad sense, than the Duke of Bedford ; but 
be had a great and just respect for his.ancc.stors. Now if, upon the principle 
to which 1 have alluded, it was in Home thought excusable in one of the 
Claudii to have, in conformity with the general inanners of their race, some- 
thing too much of an aristocratical pride and liaughtitiess, surely in tliis 
country it is not unpardonable in a liusscll to be zealously attaclied to the 
rights of the subject, and peculiarly tenacious of the popular parts of the 
constitution. It is excusable, at least, in one who numbers among bis 
ancestors the great Earl of Bedford, the patron of l*ym, and tliciVicnd of Hamp- 
den, to be an enthusiastic lover of liberty ; nor is it to ho wondered at, if a 
descendant of Lord Russell should feel more than common honor for arbitrary 
powder, and a quick, perhaps even a jealous discernment of any approach 
or tendency in t1ie system of government to that dreaded evil. But whatever 
may be our differences in regard to principles, T trust there? is no member of 
this House who is not liberal enough to do justice to upright conduct, even 
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in a political adversary. Whatever, therefore, may be thought of those 
principles to which I have alluded, the political conduct of my much lamented 
friend must be allowed by all to have been m an , consistent, and sincere. 

“ It now remains for me to touch upon the last melancholy scene in which 
this excellent man was to be exhibited; and to all those who admire his 
character, let it be some consolation that his death was in every respect 
conformable to his life. I have already noticed, that prosperity could not 
corrupt him. He had now to undergo a trial of an opposite natuAj. But in 
every instance he was alike true to his character ; and in moments of extreme 
bodily pain and approaching dissolution, when it might be expectecj that a 
man’s every feeling would be concentrated in his personal sufferings ; his 
every thought occupied by the awful event impending— even in these mo- 
ments, he put by all selfish considerations ; kindness to his friends was the 
.sentiment still uppermost in his mind ; and he employed himself, to the last 
hour of his life, in making the most considerate arrangements for the happi- 
ness and comfort of those who were to survive him. While in the enjoyment 
of prosperity he had learned and practised all those milder virtues which 
adversity alone is supposed capable of teaching ; and, in the hour of pain and 
approaching death, he had that calmness and serenity which are thought to 
belong exclusively to health of body and a mind at ease. 

“ If I have taken an unusual, and possibly an irregular, course upon this 
extraordinary occasion, I am confident the House will pardon me. *rhey will 
forgive something, no doubt, to the warmth of private fiiendslu]) ; to senti- 
ments of gratitude, which 1 must feel, and, whenever 1 have an opportunity, 
must e.xprcss to the latest hour of ray life. But the consideration of public- 
utility, to which I liavc so much adverted as the ruling principle in the mind 
of my friend, will weigh far more with them. They will, in thek* wisdom, 
acknowledge that, to celebrate and perpetuate the memory of great and 
meritorious individuals, is in effect unessential service to the* community. It 
was not, therefore, for the purpose of performing the ])ious office of friendship, 
by fondly strewing flowers upon his tomb, that I have drawn your attention 
to the character of the Duke of Bedford : the motive that actuates me is one 
more suitable to what were hivs views. It is that this great cliaracter may be 
strongly impressed upon tlie minds of all who hear me — that they may see it 
— that they may foci it — that they may discourse of it in their domestic 
circles — that they may speak of it to their children, and hold it up to the 
imitation of posterity. If he could now be sensible to what passes here below 
— sure I am that nothing could give him so much satisfaction as to find that 
we are endeavouring to make his memory an example, as he took care his life 
should be useful to mankind. 

“ I will conclude with applying to the present occasion a beautiful passage 
from the speech of a very young orator.^ It may be thought, perhaps, to 

* Essay on the Prugressive Improvements of Mankind ; an oration deJiverod in tin* 
Chapel of'IViiiity ( 'ollcge, Cambridge, December 17, 1798, by the Ilonoiuablo William 
Laiul), now VUeount Melbourne. 
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savour too much of the sanguine views of youth to stand the test of a rigid 
philosophical inquiry ; but it is at least cheering and consolatory, and that in 
this instance it may be exemplified, is, I am confident, the sincere wish of 
every man who hears me. ‘ Crime,’ says he, ‘ is a curse only to the period 
in which it is successful ; but virtue, whether fortunate or otherwise, blesses 
not only its own age, but remotest posterity, and is as beneficial by its 
example as by its immediate cfiects.* ” 

Mr. Fox^ then moved, “ That Mr. Speaker do issue his warrant to thx; 
Clerk of the Crown, to make out a new writ, for the electing of a burgess 
to serve^ in this present Parliament, for the borough of Tavistock, in the 
county of Devon, in the room of the liight Hon. John Russell, commonly 
called Lord John Russell, now Duke of Bedford, called up to tlie House of 
Peers.” 


Arkeaks of the Civil List. 

On the LOtli of February, 1802, a message from the King informed the 
House of Commons that a considerable debt on the civil list had been 
unavoidably incurred : on the following day the accounts were presented, 
•and, <jn the motion of Mr. Addington, the Chancellor of the Exche<picr, 
referred to a committee for examination, 

March 29. The report of the committee liaving been brought up, the 
Chancellor of the Exclicquer moved, in a committ(ic of supply, “ 'riiat it is 
the opinion of this corninittee that a sum not exceeding nine hundred and 
ninety thousand and fifty- three pounds be granted to his Majesty to discliarge 
the arrears'* and debts due and owing upon the civil list, on the oth of 
January, 1802,” 

Mr. Fox rose and said : — “ Sir, there is no man in this House wlio is less 
•disposed than I am at any time to find fault witli such measures as may be con- 
ducive to the comfort, the splendour, and the dignity of every branch of tlie royal 
family; and particularly with what may tend to the ease and happiness of tlie 
chief magistrate of the state, as far as 1 can reconcile such proceedings to 
the duty I owe to my own constituents in particular, and the general interests 
of the country. If it could be supposed that humour or temper were to 
govern any part of this discussion, the present is a moment in which 1 could 
have little disposition to indulge them. I have not been more than about 
four hours in town ; and, since leaving my carriage, 1 have heard of two 
articles of news, than which I know of notliing of a public nature that could 
be more grateful to my feelings. The first is that in which every man, 
wishing well to his country, must rejoice, — I moan the conclusion of the 
definitive treaty of peace with P’rance; and the second, that it is the intention 
of the Minister to move for the repeal of the income-tax, — a tax the nuist 
oppressive, pernicious, and vexatious, that ever was imposed in any country; 
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and tending more than any other to subvert that respect in which a good 
government ought always to be held by the people, and without which there 
can be very little security for its subsisting for any length of time. This, 
however, is a subject which is by no means connected with good or ill 
humour, and is solely dependent on what is consistent with our attachment 
to the Throne, a proper view to the laws of the land, and the sacred principles 
of the British constitution. However I may have been instructed or enter- 
tained by the right honourable gentleman, in the history he has Jiveii us of 
the civil list during the last century, I do not conceive it to have been 
precisely in point, or to bear strongly on the present question. Jly ideas 
upon that subject differ vastly from those which have been brought forward 
in this committee ; nor can I conceive how anything respecting the revenues 
of the Crown, previously to the Revolution, has more analogy to the present 
civil list than what may he drawn from the remotest antiquity. The 
revenue of the Crowm before the event alluded to, compared with the present 
civil list, was as gold to silver. The King certainly possessed an immense 
revenue in former times, totally independent of Parliament; but for this 
revenue what had he to do ? He was to raise and maintain fleets and armies 
in times of war, as well as in those of peace. It was no private income of his 
own, as an individual, but a trust from the public. It is very true, that such 
revenue was not adequate to meet extraordinary occasions ; and though the* 
Monarch was bound, at his own cost, to defend the country, and maintain 
the expenses of wars, as well as of the civil government, in cases of necessity he 
applied to Parliament for assistance. Whether that mode was preferable to 
that which has been since adopted, is a question not worth discussing at this 
moment ; but I am free to confess, that I am a strong advocate in favour of 
the modern system. Now, however, that the House and the country provide 
for all the expenses (and God knows they have been severe enough lately !) 
of our fleets and armies, the revenues allotted to the Crown must necessarily 
be at the disposition, and subject to the control of Parliament. It would be 
a strange ami absurd doctrine indeed, to maintain that the public should^ take' 
upon itself all the expense, and leave the revenue precisely as it was before : 
such a doctrine is too monstrous to have met with any support even in the 
worst of times. Fortunately for us, some of our Kings have been too 
improvident, by which they outran their incomes. 

“ In treating of this question I do not wish to be severe ; but I understand 
that so much stress has lately been laid on the claims which some persons 
suppose the Crown ought still to have upon a part at least, if not the whole 
of the old hereditary revenue, that I cannot withhold expressing briefly my 
opinion on that subject. Were we now to allow the hereditary revenue to 
be the same as it was in former times, surely no gentleman could possibly 
say that it should be applied to the purposes of the civil list only. I admit 
that the revenue of James the Second was two millions annually; but I 
believe no one will venture to assert that it was granted only for civil-list 
purposes. From the time, however, that Parliament exonerated the Crown 
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(for that is the fact) from the expense of levying and supporting fleets and 
armies, from that moment the hereditary revenue became the property of the 
public. It was so understood and so expressed on the election of William 
the Third. He could hold no hereditary revenue corotim^ for he was not 
the heir to the Crown when he succeeded James the Second. I am aware 
that a great misunderstanding prevailed upon this subject, and perhaps 
continues to prevail ; but we are not now infected with the superstitious 
notions iinbibed by some persons of that day. We know that William the 
Third ascended the throne, not by right, but by the choice and election of 
the people, and therefore had no rights jure corome, nor any other rights but 
such as had been covenanted. So of George the Third. He is not the heir 
of James the Second, but of William the Third; nor has he any right to this 
hereditary revenue, unless we go back to the ancient and absolute rights of 
prescription. What did the Parliament of William the Third do ? Instead 
of the hereditary revenues, they appropriated others for the civil list, to the 
amount of seven hundred thousand pounds a year ; and should they exceed 
that sum, the surplus was to be at the disposal of Parliament. From the 
sum of seven hundred thousand pounds they deducted three hundred and 
seventy thousand pounds for public services ; decreed that (he Crown 
revenues should be under their own control ; and came to what I consiclcr 
‘ to iiiive been a wise and salutary resolution, of granting it to him for life. 
The samc^ practice has since been uniformly adopted at the commencement 
of every reign. 1 know perfectly well tliat there has been much diffeience of 
opinion on the question, whether it would not be better to make those grants 
of annual revenue from time to time. This doubt so fur operated in the 
Parliament of King William, that the provision was at first made temporary, 
but it was*afterwards thought expedient that the provision should be for life. 
The same line of conduct was pursued on the accession of Queen Anne, and 
has been followed up in all the succeeding reigns. The right honourable 
gentleman has anticipated the answer which rniglit be given to some parts of 
his statement. 1 know that it has been a mistake made, not by lawyers or 
other welhinlbrmcd persons, but by courtiers, that the hereditary revenue 
formed only a part of the revenue of the Crown. From general recollection 
also (for 1 have not lately had much access to the Journals) I think that in 
the reign of Queen Anne an appliculion was made to Parliament in aid of the 
civil list, at a time when eight liundred thousand pounds had been expended, 
though the grant was no more than seven hundred thousand pounds. Great 
stress has been laid on the expenses his Majesty has been put to in conse- 
quence of his family : but let it be remembered, that tlierc were cepiui 
incumbrances in the reign of George the First ; tliat in tlie reign of George 
the Second annuities to the Duke of Cumberland, the Princess Amelia, and 
the Dowager Princess of Wales, were charged upon the civil list to the 
amount of one hundred thousand pounds, wdiich,* out of the grant of seven 
hundred thousand pounds, left only six hundred thousand pounds of actual 
revenue. It is true, that in that reign there wert.* three applications tr> 
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i^arliament for relieving the civil list ; but I believe, and think I may say 
with some confidence, that the relief was effected by a twopenny tax on all 
pensions and salaries, which was, in fact, a mode of making the civil list 
supply and make good its own defalcations, without any additional burthens 
on the public. In the same reign there was a successful application to 
Parliament at one particular period ; but, if I mistake not, it was merely to 
make up the deficiency between the actual receipts of the revenue and eight 
hundred thousand pounds, which was about that time settled as the limit of 
the civil list. The right honourable gentleman has urged, that the civil 
list of his present Majesty had been loaded with annuities to the ?^^rinces8 
Amelia, the Duke of Cumberland, &;c. ; but if these were liens on the civil 
list in the present, they were equally so in the reign of George the Second, 
who had also to pay one hundred thousand pounds a year to the then Prince of 
Wales. These annuities continued from 1745 to 1760; the remainder of the 
civil list of his present Majesty only for five ; but George the Second had 
paid them for the space of fifteen years. I mention this principally because 
I do not esteem it altogether becoming in gentlemen to appear in this House, 
in the shape and manner of counsel, to depreciate the amount of the present 
revenues of the Crown. 

** It is to be observed, that all those annuities which hung as incumbrances 
on the civil list of his present Majesty, ceased in the year 1786 ; that t^o the " 
Duke of Cumberland expired in 1 765 ; that to the Dowager l^rlncess of 
Wales, in 1763; and that to the Princess Amelia, in 1786; so that, in fact, 
the whole of them ceased before the debt now brought foi^vard began to 
accumulate. The proposition, so much boasted of, which was made in the 
beginning of the present reign, would have been a good one, if properly 
followed up, By that proposal the King relinquislied nothing, beiause, con- 
stitutionally, he had nothing to give up in point of right, there being no 
right in existence. All that was done may more properly be considered in 
the way of an exchange. His Majesty, indeed, liad a right to expect that 
Parliament would make the same allowance to him that they did to^ his 
ancestors ; but when a civil list of eight hundred thousand pounds a year 
was granted to liis grandfather, it was implied that the excess, which was 
never very considerable, should be subject to the control of Parliament, and 
that he should possess no more income from the revenues of this country 
than what the Parliament thought proper to allow him. The right honour- 
able gentleman, in tracing the history of the civil list through the course of 
the present reign, might have called to mind, that it was settled under an 
Administration composed of persons who were considered as his Majesty’s 
peculiar favourites. The Duke of Newcastle was then Prime Minister, and 
Lord Bute and the late Lord Chatham, Secretaries of State. The right 
honourable gentleman seems to think the provision was less than it ought to 
be ; but let me ask, is it to be believed that such an Administration would 
ever liavc thought of proposing an inadequate rcvcmic ? But su])posiiig they 
had done so, yet wo must recollect, that the sevLiui iumuitics already men- 
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tioned were then so many incumbrances on the civil list ; and yet we hnd 
that the debts it incurred in the first nine years amounted to no more than 
five hundred thousand pounds. Though I was at that time a member of 
thiwS House, I remember little of the discussion, and do not recollect that I 
was even present at the debate ; l)ut I recollect reading some pamphlets at 
that time published on the subject : one of these was written by a gentleman 
whose pursuits have since taken a more serious and holy turn — 1 mean 
Dr. Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, who treated the matter in a very facetious 
and good-humoured manner. In offering an apology for the proceedings, he 
said, thfjt it was no extraordinary thing if a very young man, just come to 
his estate, and consequently not so prudent and economical as experience 
might in time teach him to be, and who had lately incurred the expenses of 
matrimony, enhanced by fetes, a coronation, installation, &c. — it was no very 
extraordinary thing if such a man, possessed of eight hundred thousand 
pounds annually, should in nine years contract a debt of five hundred thou- 
sand pounds. The debt first incurred was at the rate of fifty thousand 
pounds a year beyond the income allotted. Parliament, it is true, con- 
sented to pay it ; but, by doing so, acted, in the opinion of many persons, 
rather rashly. In the year 1777, the Ministers came again with anotlier 
demand ; and it appeared that the debt had increased more within the eight 
•}’ears ^between 17G9 and 1777, than it had done in the former nine years. 
The demand I now refer to was for the sum of six liundrcd thousand pounds ; 
and though Ministers wore successful, yet the minority, which condemned 
the payment of the sum, \vas by no means insignificant in point of numbers, 
but still less so in resjicct to character and talents, as the committee will 
acknowledge when 1 enumerate among them Sir George Savilc, Mr. liurkc. 
Lord Sydney, See, I have frequently had occasion to be convinced, that the 
more Parliament agi*ces to act (what, in the vulgar phrase, is called) hand- 
somely by the Monarch on the throne in pecuniary affairs, tixe worse effect is 
sure to flow from it ; and I always fcjel great pleasure in recollecting the 
*8peepli w'hich the then Speaker of the House of Commons, Sir Fletcher 
Norton, made upon that occasion to bis Majesty at the bar of the House of 
Lords, May 7, 1777. That intrepid and public-spirited man told the King, 
that ‘ in a time of public distress, full of difficulty and danger, their con- 
stituents labouring under burdens almost too heavy to bo borne, your 
faithful Commons have not only granted to your Majesty a largo present 
supply, but also a very great additional revenue ; great, beyond example ; 
great, beyond your Majesty’s highest expense ; fdl this they have done in a 
w^ell-groimded confidence that you will apply wisely, what they have granted 
liberally.’^ But if Sir Fletcher Norton spoke thus of the distress and 
burdens of the country in 1777, wliat character can be given to those of the 
present day ? 

“ It reminds me, Sir, of the observation of Ploi>us, who, living at a period 
when the Homan empire was so infinitely extended, reflects witli surprise, 

* Virfe Pari, ilist. vol, xix. p. 2 PI. 
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that his ancestors allowed a triumph for victories over the Volsci ; and, in 
the same manner, when wo look back to the J'ear k777, when the public 
burdens were then spoken of as so grievous, and when we view the infinite 
accumulation of taxes since that period, we are tempted to compare it to the 
observation of Florus on the triumphs of the Romans over the Volsci, or 
some other petty tribes. The speech of Sir Fletcher Norton, notwithstanding 
the clamours of courtiers, was approved. Although court sycophancy has of 
late increased to a degree that must disgust every generous mind^,‘ although 
servility has made such rapid strides as, to every philosophic observer, 
evidently tends to the utter destruction of the constitution, yet wq^ cannot 
forget the subserviency and sycophancy of former periods. Notwithstanding 
the resentment of the courtiers at the manly and spirited language of the 
Speaker, it was finally carried, on a motion brought forward by myself, to 
thank Sir Fletcher for his general conduct in the chair, and particularly for 
the speech in question. This speech was made by a man of eminent 
qualities, eminent too in having filled the chair, a situation which of itself 
makes a man respectable ; and within five years, during the Administration 
of the Marquis of Rockingham, (a period when peerages were more sparingly 
granted than in the times that have succeeded). Sir Fletcher Norton was 
one of four persons who were honoured with that dignity. About this 
period, Mr. Burke, a man of the greatest abilites, of the most enjinent* 
services, a man for whom, notwithstanding latter differences, I have always 
retained the greatest veneration, brought forward a bill, the principle of 
which was, that the debts of tlie civil list wore criminal ; that when Par- 
liament had settled what the expenditure should be, any excess was dis- 
obedience ; that it was the duty of the King's Ministers to square the 
expense of the civil list by what Parliament had fixed, not the business of 
Parliament to keep pace with the extravagance of the King's Ministers. 
Such, unquestionably, was the spirit of Mr. Burke's bill, and that bill clearly 
lays down that such a mode of payment shall be adopted that the salary of 
the highest class shall not be paid till that of the class immediately belo,w is 
paid. I know that in the courts below an act must explain itself; but hero 
we may reason upon the spirit and intent of the legislature ; and indeed I 
cannot perceive that the act is so loosely worded as the right honourable 
gentleman argues ; far less can I admit the position, that the violation of it 
being never complained of in this House constitutes an argument that none 
has ever taken place. If omission or silence were to be construed into 
acquiescence and approbation, not a principle of the constitution would 
remain entire, nor an abuse at one time or other without justification. So 
much was Mr. Burke convinced that his bill would produce the effect I have 
mentioned, that he boasted, as one of the advantages of it, that henceforth 
no arrear in the civil list could ever take place. 

“ But, if Mr. Burke's bill has not produced all the good he intended, 
what ai-e we to do in regard to the arrear that has accumulated ? I adhere 
to the practice of our ancestors, and to the principles on which they fixed 
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the civil list, as a measure essential to the existence of the monarchy. But 
why, as a friend to the monarchy, do I conceive that we ought not to 
acquiesce in the payment of this arrear ? It is because it is essential to the 
monarchy that the King should, by a fixed revenue, be cimblcd to pay his 
civil-list expenses, independent of Parliament. If, however, wc find that 
four times in this reign the debts of the civil list have been brought to 
Parliament, the King actually becomes dependent on Parliament to that 
extent, is the nature of the civil list ? Nobody imagines that every 

year the expenses will be exactly the same. It is sufficient that, on the 
whole, funds shall be sufficient to meet what is allowed to be an ample 
establishment. Till 1793 there was no excess ; since that period the arrear 
has accrued. What are we to infer from this ? Is it that a peace civil list 
will not do for a state of war r Wh^n the civil list of King William, was 
fixed, was there not the prospect of wars ? In three cases out of five the 
civil list since that period has been voted in time of actual war. 

“ It is said, that it is necessary to maintain the splendour of the monarchy ; 
and certainly I approve of that splendour, nor do I think his Majesty has 
ever carried it to excess ; but, surely, if it were for urgent reasons at any 
time to be abridged, it would be reduced with most grace when war calls 
upon the public in general to submit to such galling sacrifices. I contend, there- 
M’ore, Jhat the civil list sliould be voted for life, and that the quantum fixed by 
Parliameril ought not to be exceeded. Variations in tlic expenses from year 
to year must have been foreseen, but any excess ought to be compensated by 
a future saving. If an arrear is incurred, Ministers should restrict the expen- 
diture till it is })aid off. Nay, reformations and reductions, if necessary, 
should be adopted, to prevent an accumulation of debt, and to create a sort 
of sinking fund for its extinction. Parliament having settled what the civil 
list should be, Ministers arc guilty of usurping the legislative authority in 
extending the actual amount beyond the sum fixed. If it is thought improper 
to adopt reforms, or to suspend or abolish places, to prevent the increase of 
* debj, Parliament ought to be consulted on the emergency. There is no 
excuse for accumulations. Experience shows that they must ultimately 
come before Parliament. Why, therefore, i.s the certain accumulation per- 
mitted? With what face can Ministers come down to l^irliamcnt and say, 
‘ You fixed the annual expense of the civil list at nine hundred tliousand 
pounds, but wc have actually spent nine hundred and fifty thousand pounds; 
you made one law, we have acted on another : you must obey us ; it is not 
for us to obey you ? ’ Observe, too, the time when Ministers discover that 
the war added so much to the expense of the civil list. They announce the 
effect when the cause has ceased. They were afraid to tell us formerly that 
the war added so much to every expense of life, becau.se the confession might 
have rendered tlie war unpopular, and have interfered with their plans. 

“ Besides, Ministers do not consider the aids the civil list has received. 
Mr. Burke’s bill, by abolishing places to the extent of thirty thousand pounds 
a-year, actually increased it to that amount. It is to be considered, too, that 
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no small part of the civil list consists of fixed salaries, siich as the great officers 
of state, which have not been increased since the days of Charles the Second. 
The source of increase, owing to temporary causes, must apply only to the 
tradesmen’s bills ; and if any part were at all to be paid off, this would be 
the branch of arrear I could be induced to give my consent that Parliament 
should discharge. We have seen the repeated interference of Parliament 
only produce new demands upon it. We are told, however, that there has 
been no prodigality, no corruption. But, have we all the items before us ? 
Do we know the expense of the office of third secretary of state ? — a measure 
which, pernicious in a financial view, is still more so as a question consti- 
tution. On the present occasion, the length of the late administration has 
one advantage, (an advantage, however, which, in my opinion, is far from 
counterbalancing other evils), that we* know exactly to whom the arrear is 
imputable. When these Ministers saw the growing arrears of the civil list, 
did they make any effort to relieve a fund already overloaded ? No, they 
established a new office of third secretary of state. This is but one item. 
Many of the occasional expenses seem unjustifiable. At the time of the 
Russian armament. Ministers, finding it necessary to yield to the opposition 
they experienced in this House, aided by the public voice without, were 
obliged to drop the ground of quari'el with the Empress. At that time, 
though we had Lord Whitworth at Petersburgh, a person fully equal to the " 
station in which lie was placed. Ministers thought proper to send Mr. 
Fawkener, of whom from more intimate knowledge I can speak more confi- 
dently. Mr. Fawkener, a man of the greatest abilities, and fit to be 
employed in any business, however delicate and important, was sent to 
Petersburgh to do that which our Minister there could surely have done ; 
that is, intimate that we gave up to the Empress every thing {fhe wished 
respecting Oczakow. Lately too, Mr. G. Grenville, a gentleman for whom I 
entertain the greatest personal respect, was sent to Berlin, though we had at 
that court a minister, who, it is to be presumed, was adequate to the duty of 
the office in which he was employed. I^ast year, though we had a mini|‘«tcr 
at Copenhagen, Lord Whitworth was sent to Copenhagen to do for another 
what Mr. Fawkener had done for him at Petersburgh ; and his being sent on 
that occasion showed that he was thought qualified for more important busi- 
ness, if necessar5% than that in which Mr. Fawkener superseded him, and 
which was merely to make a civil bow to the Empress, and announce that we 
had dropped all opposition to her views. All these occasional expenses, 
therefore, seem to have been incurred without any sufficient reason. 

“ Neither can I see that any addition to the establishment of secretaries of 
state W'as necessary. Formerly all the business of America and the West 
Indies belonged to the office of the secretary for the southern department ; and 
Lord CJiathara, a personage undoubtedly of the greatest talents, but labouring 
under the interruptions of ‘bad health, not only performed all the duty of 
those offices, but united with them the conduct of a war, which at least vied 
in glory and success with that conducted by Mr. Dundas. The office of third 
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secretary, which had been^ established with such fatal effects to the empire, 
was abolished by Mr, Burke’s bill, and it was not till 1794 that it was 
revived ; and though two of the secretaries of state, holding different offices, 
resolved to accept no salaries but for one of the places, it was so arranged 
that those personages took their emoluments out of funds immediately 
affecting the public, and in such a way as to relieve the civil list to the 
extent of gsight thousand pounds a year. Yet all the inferior expenses of 
the new secretary's office were added to the civil list. This, I dare say, 
has produced since 1791 an expense not under seventy thousand pounds, 1 
conceiv^ that the establishment of the new office was altogether unnecessary; 
but, even had it been wanted. Ministers should have considered their means of 
paying the expenses of the old establishment before adding to them those of the 
new. The civil list (to personify it) should have reasoned like an individual, 
‘ I wish for this or the other thing, but can Ipay for it? ’ Thus the civil list; 
‘ I wish to have a new secretary of state.’ ‘ But have you the means to pay 
for him.? ’ — ‘ No ; but the House of Commons will pay cheerfully. I liave 
good friends there.’ — "But ask your friends first.’ — " O, no; it is not 
necessary ; I can use freedom ; 1 know my friends very well ; they will be 
quite delighted with the o})portunity. They have brothers and cousins to 
joro vide for. Never fear; let the expense bo incurred. Say nothing about 
the mattej at present ; the House of Commons will pay tlic money, and ask 
no questions.* Thus, witliout the least necessity, and amid increasing debts, 
new modes of expense are ernjdoycd without decency, and sanctioned without 
a murmur. 

‘‘ My opinion, tlien, is, that we ought to reject the motion, and address his 
Majesty that he would be graciously pleased to confine the exjiensos of the 
civil list within nine hundred thousand pounds, and establish such savings 
and reforms as will create a sinking fund to pay off the debt coiitracled by 
the misconduct of his Ministers. And here let mo, in illustration, allude to 
,the case of tlic Brince of Wales. We have been told, that the expenses of 
liviii^ are increased to such a degree that the funds of the civil list are no 
longer adequate to their former objects. But siirel}’ the expenses of the 
l*rince of Wales must be still more dependent on the increase of prices, and 
the charges on the mode of living? The Prince of Wales having, in the first 
outset of life, exceeded his allowance, has been restricted to sixty tliousand 
pounds a year. But did Parliament in his case consider tiie change in the 
value of money, and in the price of living, by whicli the Prince of Wales 
must be so much affected r The Prince of Wales, in 17H7, having declared 
that his allowance, as then fixed, was sufficient, I conceived that ho ought to 
adhere to that declaration, and that a reservation of his new establishment 
should be made for the payment of his debts. But has not the Crown, by 
conferring marks of honour on Sir Pletcher Nortoq, and more recently by the 
message in 1 78G, declared that the sum of nine hundred thousand pounds 
was sufficient ? for the civil list ought to be no less bound to adhere to that 
engagement than a young man just entering into life. But, il' it is proper to 
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maintain the splendour of the monarchy, the same argument holds good in 
the case of the heir apparent. Parliament, however, thought it right for a 
season to abridge the splendour of the Prince of Wales’s establishment, in 
order to supply a fund for the extinction of his debts ; and the same principle 
ought now to be acted upon. If this be not adopted, at any rate only the 
tradesmen’s bills should now be paid ; but the occasional payments, and 
other branches of debt, should be treated agreeably to the spUit of Mr. 
Burke’s Act. I hope that peace will put an end to that species of misrepre- 
sentation so prevalent of late years, that every man who opposes measures 
calculated to increase the influence of the Crown, and the power of a M^inister, 
is an enemy to the monarchy itself. The influence of the Crown has increased 
so much, that a temporary reform in its means of expense could be attended 
with no abridgment of its authority. Formerly, the Crown had more to give 
with smaller burdens. Its influence now arises from the enormous naval and 
military establishments which the wars of Europe and our relations with 
other powers have produced. In these there is ample compensation, for any 
suspension of inferior officers connected with the civil list. Mr. Justice 
Blackstone has been quoted ; Mr. Justice Blackstone rather leaned to the prin- 
ciples most in fashion anterior to the llevolution ; and yet this writer has the 
good sense and candour to admit, that it may be doubted whether the 
admirable arrangement in fixing the civil list has not compensafed Pj the 
Crown for many of the prerogatives which it formerly used to exercise. 1 
can truly affirm, that it is my wish to contribute every exertion of mine, by 
ev'cry legitimate means, to promote the happiness and glory of the 
Sovereign ; but there is a duty I owe to my constituents and the country, 
not inferior to the respect I owe to the monarchy. 1 wish to address the 
Throne in language different from the language of servility. Courtiers may 
flatter kings, by telling them that Parliament will pay whatever they think 
proper to spend. A diflerent language is more seasonable and more 
consonant to the principles which placed his Majesty on the throne. 1 . 
would recommend this House to address bis Majesty with due respects, to 
suggest to him that he ought to reject the insidious advice of his courtiers ; 
that he should distrust the Ministers who mislead him into unnecessary 
expense ; that it is his duty in all matters of finance to comply with the 
restrictions of Parliament ; and that it will be for the dignity of his crown, 
and for the prosperity of his people, to quadrate his expenses by the rules 
which the wisdom of Parliament has prescribed.” 

Mr. I’ierney moved as an amendment, that the chairman should leave the 
chair, report progress, and ask leave to sit again. On a division, the 
numbers were : for leaving the chair, 46 ; against, 228. The original 
motion was then put, when there appeared: Ayes, 226; Noes, 51. 
Majority, 175. 
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Address on the King’s Message relative to the War with 
France. 

1803. On the 8th of March, a message from the King to both Houses of 
Parliament announced that, as very considerable military preparations were 
carrying on in the ports of France and Holland, his Majesty had judged 
it expediclit to adopt additional measures of precaution for the security of his 
dominions; and that, although the preparations to which his Majesty had referred 
were avowedly directed to colonial service, yet, as discussions of great import- 
ance were then subsisting between his Majesty and the French Government, 
the result of which must be uncertain, his Majesty was induced to make this 
communication in the full persuasion that, while partaking in his earnest and 
unvarying solicitude for the continuance of peace, he might rely with 
confidence on their enabling him to adopt such measures as circumstances 
might appear to require, for supporting the honour of his Crown and the 
essentidl interests of his subjects. On the following day a message was 
delivered, stating the necessity of assembling the militia ; and on the 11th of 
March, ten thousand additional men were voted for the navy. 

On the 1 6th of May, the Chancellor of the Exchequer presented the 
^following message from his Majesty : — 

* # 

“ G. II. 

“ His Majesty thinks it proper to acquaint the liouse of Commons that 
the discussions which he announced to them in his message of the 8th. 
of March last, as then subsisting between his Majesty and the French Govern- 
ment, hay§ been terminated ; that the conduct of the French Government has 
obliged his Majesty to recall his ambassador from Paris, and that the ambas- 
sador from the French republic has left London. 

“ His Majesty has given directions for laying before the House of Com- 
mons, with as little delay as possible, copies of such papers as will afford the 
fullest information to his Parliament at this important conjuncture. 

“ It is a consolation to his Majesty to rciloct, tluit no endeavours liave been 
wanting, on his part, to preserve to his subjects th(3 blessingvS of peace ; but, 
under the circumstances which have occurred to disappoint his just expecta- 
tions, his Majesty relies with confidence on the zeal and public spirit of his 
faithful Commons, and on the exertions of his brave and loyal subjects, 
to support him in his determination to employ the power and resources of the 
nation, in opposing the spirit of ambition and encroachment which at present 
actuates the councils of France, in upholding the dignity of his Crown, and 
in asserting and maintaining the rights and interests of his people.”* 

On the 18th of May, the papers referred to in his Majesty's message of the 
16th, were laid before the twoHouses.f From these papers it appeared that 

• See the Dcelaratioii of the British Govcrnincnt. - Pari. Hist. vol. xxxvi. p. 1377. 

t Seethe papers relative to the discussions with Prance. - Pari. Hist, vol, xxxvi. 
p. 1269, et Heq, 
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a correspondence had been long maintained between the Ministers of France 
and Great Britain relative to certain differences and complaints on either side. 
I'he former inveighed against the abuse of the Chief Consul which emanated 
from the English newspapers, as well as from the French journals published 
in London ; the residence, in this country, of the French princes and the 
adherents of the ancient government of France ; and particularly against the 
retention of Malta and Alexandria by the English troops. Oif. the part 
of this country there were numerous points of recrimination, such as the 
sending of spies, in the character of commercial agents, into the several ports 
where a descent might be most easily effected : the interference of the Vrcnch 
Government with the affairs of Holland and Switzerland, wdiose independence 
had been guaranteed by them at the time of the conclusion of the treaty of 
peace ; the annexations which had recently been made in various quarters to 
the territories of the French republic, but especially those in Italy : and 
complaint was particularly made of the report of Colonel Sebastiani to the 
First Consul, containing most unjustifiable insinuations and charges 'against 
the British army in Egypt, and General Stewart, the officer who commanded 
it, and disclosing views highly injurious to the interests of his Majesty’s 
dominioTis, and directly repugnant to the spirit and letter of the treaty 
of Amiens. 

On the 23rd of May, I.ord ITawkesbury moved, ‘‘ That an humble address 
be presented to liis Majesty to return his Majesty the thanks of this House 
for his most gracious message, and for the communication of the several 
papers which have been laid before them in obedience to his Majesty’s 
commands. To assure his Majesty of the just sense we entertain of his 
Majesty’s anxious and uniform endeavours to preserve to his people the 
blessings of peace, and of our perfect confidence in his Majesty’s disposition 
to terminate the calamities of war, whenever that object can be accomplished 
consistently with the honour of his Majesty’s Crown, and the interests of his 
])eop]e. That wc have observed, w’ith the strongest feelings of indignation, , 
that his Majesty’s endeavours have been frustrated by that restless spirft of 
ambition and domination by wdiich the government of France have been led 
to advance pretensions the most extravagant and injurious, and to avow 
designs at once inconsistent with the obligations of good faith, and wdth the 
essential interests of the British Empire; and that for these indignities and 
provocati(jns, his IvFajosty has in vain demanded satisfaction and redress. 
That, actuated by these sentiments, we feel that the trust reposed in us by a 
brave and loyal people, requires on our part a firm determination to co-operate 
with his Majesty in calling forth the resources of the United Kingdom, fur 
the vigorous support of a cause in which are involved the dignity of his 
Majesty’s Crown, the rights and liberties of his people, and all that is dear 
and valuable to us as a free and independent nation.” The address was 
su])ported by Mr. Pitt, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Wilberforce, and others. 
Mr. Grey acknowledged the necessity of resisting the spirit of encroachment 
shown ^ by France ; yet, with a view to leave an opening for accommodation, 
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moved, as an amendment,, to leave out from the hr«t paragraph to the end of 
the address, in order to insert these words — “ To assure his Majesty of our 
firm determination to co-operate with his Majesty in calling forth the re- 
sources of the United Kingdoiii for the vigorous prosecution of the war 
in which we are involved ; and to express to his Majesty the satisfaction with 
which his faithful Commons have received his Majesty’s gracious declaration, 
that he i# willing to afford, as far as may be consistent with his own honour, 
and the interests of his jieople, every facility to any just arrangement by 
which^the blessings of peace may be restored to his loyal subjects.^’ The 
debate was adjourned to the following day, when after the original address 
had been supported by Mr. Thomas Grenville, Mr. Dallas, General Maitland, 
Mr. W. Elliot, Mr. Serjeant Best, and Mr. Canning ; and the amendment by 
Mr. Whitbread, 

Mr. Fox rose, and “ assured the House of his unwillingness to ask for its 
attention, after the long and able discussion which tlie iTnj>ortant subject 
before them had already received, after the fair and comprehensive manner in 
which his honourable friend (Mr. Grey) had brought forward his amendment 
to the address, and after that full investigation which it had met with from 
the several gentlemen who had spoken both on that and the [)r(;*co(iing day, 
did lie nt)t feel it his absolute duty to the people of l^lngland, to end(?avom* at 
least, as well as he was able, to prevail on that House, by the timely iiiterpo- 
sition of its counsels, to rescue them, not only from a considerable danger, 
but from the certain misery which must be their doom in any event of war, 
even the most successful, 

“ He riiould first endeavour to clear the subject from the embarrassment 
into which it had been thrown by some of those who had supported the 
address, and particularly by a right honourable friend of his on the bench 
near him (Mr. T. Grenville), for so he would call him, notwithstanding any 
differences of political sentiments that might subsist between them, knowing 
that those differences produced as little alteration on that gentleman’s private 
feelings as they did on his own. Among those differences he should class 
the opinion to which he was about to refer, and which had also received the 
support of a right honourable gentleman who had just spoken (Mr. Canning). 
To the course recommended .by those gentlemen it was imjiossible for him 
to assent. It was their object to divide the question in debate into two 
parts, and to consider the justice and expediency of the w'ar as totally sepa- 
rate from the conduct of the Ministers which had produced it. With regard 
to a question of war, it was, generally speaking, like any other question, 
extremely difficult to be distinguished from the measures by which it had 
been occasioned. In the case immediately before the House, the distinction 
for Avhich those gentlemen contended, appeared more particularly inadmis- 
sible than in almost any other. Might not the justice of this war, for 
instance, rest entirely on the refusal of explanation where explanation had 
been demanded ? on the refusal of redress where redress^ had been de- 
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manded ? or on the refusal of satisfaction where satisfaction had been 
demanded ? Was it not, therefore, in the very nature of the thing that the 
whole question, as to such refusal, might, nay to a certainty must, depend 
on the terms, the time, and the circumstances under which we had asked 
this explanation, this redress, or this satisfaction ? 

“ Putting the case, however, of its being possible to admit that, without 
such previous inquiry, it could be fairly decided in that House hether a 
foreign power was right or wrong in its refusal of satislaction, he called 
strongly on his right honourable friend on the bench near him, and on^ others 
who agreed with that gentleman in opinion, to say whether, considering the 
manner in which the address w*as expressed, they could with any con- 
sistency support it ? In the language of that address it was affirmed, that 
his Majesty (which, of course, always meant to say his Ministers) had been 
‘ anxious and uniform in his endeavours to preserve to his people the bless- 
ings of peace.’ For himself, voting on this awful event, he could not 
conscientiously agree, that the efforts of his Majesty’s advisers had been 
anxious and uniform to preserve peace. From a due examination of the 
materials before him, he could find no such anxiety or uniformity in their 
efforts. The very reverse might, in many instances, be inferred ; without 
much further inquiry, therefore, he could not assent to any proposition which 
should affirm that fact. But if the gentlemen to whom he alluded" thought 
differently from him on this point, (although he scarcely conceived it pos- 
sible that they should), and if they were, indeed, ready to declare that the 
Ministers had been uniform in their efforts to preserve peace, would they be 
equally ready to applaud them for it ? they, who had constantly condemned 
the object itself, and of course all efforts to obtain it. Were they ready, too, 
to thank the Ministers for the manner in which they had conducted the 
negotiation, if negotiation it could be called? Consistently with all their 
known ideas, those gentlemen certainly could not support the proposed 
address. 

t 

“ His right honourable friend (Mr. T. Grenville), indeed, had said, that 
although he should vote for the address, there was not one word in the 
amendment in which he did not fully concur, and which he was not ready to 
vote without any qualification; but that in voting for the addre.ss, he expressly 
guarded liimself against any approbation of the conduct of Ministers ; and that 
it was for the sake of unanimity alone that he did not oppose the original 
motion. Now, when it was evident that neither his right honourable friend, nor 
any one of those who professed their intention of voting for the address, 
would venture to do so without qualifying his support of it, by stating that 
he did not mean to prejudge the question of the conduct of Ministers; 
when it was evident that the original address contained in it many senti- 
ments, with which those with whom he (Mr. Fox) acted could not possibly 
concur ; when not one sentiment or expression in the amendment called for 
the disapprobation of his right honourable friend, or any other individual of 
that House ; and when the' Ministers themselves were stated by the noble 
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lord opposite (Lord Hawkesbury) not even to desire to obtain from the 
House any declaration of approval for what they had done ; it struck him, 
that it was in the amendment, and not in the address, that the true view of 
the subject was contained, and that by voting for the amendment, unanimity, 
real unanimity, would be most effectually secured. For how stood the 
question upon this point? One right honourable gentleman under the 
gallery (Jtfr. Canning) was desirous of approving the terms of the address 
for one day ; but it was for that one day only ; for he had expressly given 
the House to understand, that there would be an end of his unanimity on 
the daj^ following. He had already given notice of a motion for papers. 
The respite to Ministers, therefore, would probably not be very long. T 
have lately,'’ said Mr. Fox, “ been so much out of political life, that I am 
totally ignorant of the intrigues of parties in this House ; but 1 now see 
before me a striking instance of the effect produced by the presence of a 
very eminent and powerful member, who has been unable for a long time to 
give us the benefit of his attendance. 1 am ready to acknowledge at all 
times the advantages to be derived to this House from the assistance of great 
and splendid abilities ; but so much a friend am I to the freedom of debate, 
that I can hardly think even his presence sufficient to compensate for the 
loss which we sustain by the silence it imposes on certain honourable 
gen'Jlemiin, who at other times, and in his absence, are obliging enough to 
communicate their sentiments to us. But now they seem to say to each 
other, ‘ In his awful presence, let us abstain from attacking the Ministers ; 
opportunity will soon offer itself ; for though he is here to-day, he may be 
away to-morrow,, and then — have at them !‘ Now, Sir, it certainly is an 
advantage to the debates of this House to leani in the course of them the 
sentiments of any eminent person. It is always a rational, and sometimes a 
profitable pleasure, to listen to superior eloquence ; but when these advan- 
tages produce the inconvenience of silencing others, whether from the dread 
of his presence, the fear of losing his good opinion, or from any other cause, 
no*matter what, I own I have doubts whether, on such terms and conditions, 
his presence or his absence be most desirable. The effect of his presence, 
indeed, is no less than an abridgment of the freedom of debate, by silencing 
those gentlemen who, on other occasions, stand sufficiently forward in our 
discussions ; and who are so desirous of putting us in possession of all their 
sentiments, that when the question has been, whether the House should or 
should not adjourn from the Friday to the Monday, or whether any imma- 
terial paper should or should not be laid before us, have never withheld their 
opinions, although now — such are the effects of a great man’s presence — 
they are absolutely mute.” 

He then entered upon the consideration of the justice of the war. “ The 
address pledged the House of Commons to its justice and necessity, for want 
of due satisfaction from the First Consul of France, without its having been 
shown in what points satisfaction had been demanded, and refused. To 
make out the want of satisfaction, it was necessary to consider how, and 
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when, and under what circumstances, satisfaction had been demanded, and, 
above all, whether it had been actually refused. If all this was admitted to 
be necessary, it was not to be denied that a review of the conduct of 
Ministers became so too ; consequentl)% that to separate the two questions 
of the justice of the war, and the conduct of Ministers, was impossible. 
Many points had been urged in the course of the debate, which could not be 
made out from the docurmuits on the table ; many points had bee|\ partially 
stated ; otliers had been omitted, though material to the fair examination of 
the question ; and in some instances, conclusions had been assumed, which 
did not logically follow from their premises : these circumstances hatl given 
impressions to his mind different from those of most of the gentlemen who 
had spoken before him. In all his reading on this subject, he had always 
found it admitted, that in disputes belw'een states, a clear distinction was 
established between insults and injuries. He had uniformly understood that 
insult, by itself, >vas no ground whatever for hostility. It was not the 
insult that was the just ground of war, but the refusal of satisfaction for 
insult, after representation duly made and satisfaction demanded. This was, 
indeed, a true and just ground for w'ar. It followed, therefore, that every 
insult was to be convsidered with reference to a demand and a refusal, and 
this only to a formal demand and a refusal. With regard to an injury 
actually sustained, the case was not exactly the same. The ^Hist< and 
laudable course to follow, in the case of an injury sustained, was qertainly 
first to demand redress; but it sometimes happened, that the injury was of 
such a nature as to be almost incapable of the redress immediadely 
applicable to it — of such a nature, that while a country was demanding 
reparation, it was losing the opportunity of obtaining it ; in which case, and 
particularly if the redress happened to be in our own hands, it became 
fit to use the means which nature and fortune had placed within our 
reach. 

“ What he sliould first consider, therefore, was the conduct which France 
liad held towards other states, so far as such conduct was to be presuifted 
evidence of hostile designs against this country. Every act of injustice of 
this nature, which France had been guilty of since the Peace of 
Amiens, could not be fairly adduced, wdth reference to its effect upon 
ourselves, as constituting a just ground for war. ‘I hope,’ said Mr, Fox, 

‘ that J shall not be thought to make unnecessarily nice distinctions, when I 
say, that some acts may be done by one country against another, 'svhich, 
although in the abstract highly unjust and injurious, are not nevertheless 
acts so directly tending to the injury of a third power, as to amount to a 
proof of hostile views against that third power, and therefore to call for its 
interference ; neither is it necessary, on the other hand, that you should be 
bound by specific treaty to guarantee any particular state against the 
aggrandizement of its neighbour, in order to be entitled to interfere for its 
defence. Undoubtedly you may interfere to oppose such aggrandizement, 
u])on the general principles of policy, which include prudence ; and upon 
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the first principle which governs states as well as individuals — the pnnciple 
of self-defence. I go further, and say, that you are authorized by the rank 
you hold, and I trust you will continue to hold, in the scale of nations, to 
interfere and to prevent injustice and oppression by a great towards a 
smaller state, whenever it is offered. This I take to be a ground of just 
interference with foreign powers, regulated always by the prospect of 
success, ary^ by that prudence which would abstain from any interference at 
all when it could only injure the party it was intended to serve. But these 
premises do not bring us to the conclusion which it seemed the object of the 
noble ItAd (Hawkesbury) to enforce in his speech yesterday, namely, ‘ that 
whenever any neighbouring power has attempted aggrandizement, and has 
accomplished her object, either by the operation of war, or by other means, 
such aggrandizement is necessarily to be taken as an act of malevolence 
towards ourselves ; and that although we will not interfere to prevent the 
aggrandizement while it is going on, it may be fit to reserve the right of 
interfering until some other time, and then to bring forward a question upon 
it on the ground of its being a direct injury to ourselves.' Such a doctrine 
has never yet been insisted upon in any of the transactions which have taken 
place among the European powers. Among the various instances of the 
aggression of great states, in modern times, wc have the two divisions of 
JPolarjd, vj^iich, even in comparison with anything we have since seen, still 
retain a certain pre-eminence in profligacy. Can any man deny that, on the 
first division of Poland, France and England might have united to prevent 
that most atrocious act of injustice r Will any man say, that such an union, 
for such a purpose, would not have been laudable ? or rather was it not the 
duty of these independent nations to unite upon the common principles of 
justice against the other three dividing and spoliating powers, and tell thorn, 
" You are doing an act, dreadful in itself, most dangerous in its consequences, 
most pernicious in its precedent ; and although neitlier of us has any treaty 
.or connexion with Poland, we will prevent the division you are about to make 
of v^iat kingdom.' No man will deny the justice of such an interference. 
But, on the other hand, if we had afterwards, upon some other point which 
had no connexion with this subject, gone to war with Russia, or Austria, or 
Prussia, would it not have been extravagant for us to have said, Wc 
never remonstrated against the partition of Poland, while the thing was 
doing, because at that time you had given us no direct cause of offence ; but 
now that we have a quarrel with you, we shall insist on that act as evidence 
of your original malice against us ?’ 

“ It was under this view, therefore, that he now proposed to consider 
the general conduct of France towards other states since the treaty of 
Amiens. First, however, he should consider that treaty not in its 
detail, but in its principle. The principle on which he had supported 
that treaty, and on which many other members of Parliament had sup- 
ported it, was not that the state of Europe, as arranged by its stipulations, 
was satisfactory — not that he had, at the time of making it, much 
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reliance on the good faith, still less on the moderation of France, but upon 
a feeling that, under all the circumstances, it was better to take the oppor- 
tunity which then offered of putting an end to the calamities of war. It was 
true that we did accept an imperfect security on concluding the treaty of 
Amiens. This was a truth which all men felt ; but it was a truth by no 
means peculiar to that treaty ; it had happened in many treaties before, and 
would happen again. Imperfect security was common to all engorgements in 
almost evei7 condition of society ; and nothing short of a state of absolute 
perfection in ail things, which none but a lunatic was extravagant enough to 
expect, would justify the hope of perfect security in a treaty. *A11 that 
could rationally be looked forward to was probable security ; that is to say, 
the security which arises from its being the interest of the other contracting 
party not to break their engagements. It was absurd to calculate upon more. 
If all nations were to be apprehensive that, unless they were perfectly secure, 
they enjoyed no security whatever, and fancying themselves, therefore, in 
danger, were to go to war in search of absolute security, he wbs afraid there 
would be but little peace in the world. If Great Britain had pursued this 
policy, the few intervals of peace she had had would never have taken place, 
and the last century would have presented one uninterrupted state of war ; 
but we had from time to time, and, as he thought, prudently, been contenjt 
to take probable security for the continuance of peace. This took to 
have been the principle of the treaty in question. Did we therefore relin- 
quish our right to interfere in the affairs of Holland ^ Certainly not : for, 
independently of general principles, there are express provisions to the contrary 
in the treaty. Did we relinquish our right to interfere in the affairs of 
Switzerland ? Certainly not. Or in the affairs of Naples ? or of Turkey ? 
or in those of any other part of the globe ? Certainly not. That treaty 
precluded us in no instance from acting upon the system which became a 
great and generous nation, or from taking any reasonable opportunity that 
offered for succouring the distresses of others, and protecting the smaller, 
states. * 

“ To apply, therefore, this general conduct of France since the treaty of 
Amiens, to the question of English grievances. Among the alleged aggres- 
sions of France much stress had been laid upon her conduct relative to the 
German indemnities. With respect to that subject he did not feel any 
greater degree of indignation towards the government of France than he felt 
towards all the other governments which were principals in that transaction. 
Every one of them had carried through that system in a manner which had 
most properly called forth the animadversions of the noble lord (Hawkes- 
bury). He had himself always reprobated the system of indemnity and 
compensation. It was, and could be no other than a system of common 
rapine. To take indemnities from the territories of other states by any 
authority than that of the rightful possessors, was, in one word, robbery. 
On this point his opinion had been uniform. With regard, however, to this 
principle of compensation, it was to be recollected, that it had originated 
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with the treaty of Luneville ; it had then been agreed upon by the two belli- 
gerent powers, neither of whom would grant any compensation to the other 
out of its own territory or possessions. The burthen, therefore, was to fall upon 
the German states. The principle had been adopted with a view to a long 
continuance of the settlement under it ; and France, surely, was not more to 
blame than other powers in agreeing to those terms, for the sake of putting an 
end to furtlto litigation. Into the question of right he would not enter ; but 
to complain that Austria was a loser by it, was saying very little. It was 
impossible it could have been otherwise. Austria must necessarily have 
been a loser, from the circumstances attending the treaty of Campo Formio, 
and the subsequent renewal of the war. It was useless to discuss who was 
to blame for that renewal ; but no man who recollected the unsuccessful 
campaigns of Austria, and, on the other hand, the successful campaigns of 
Bonaparte, could doubt that she must be the loser. To say that she was 
so, therefore, was saying no more than that an unsuccessful party in a contest 
will be Jt loser by that contest. It was, however, a material part of this case 
of the indemnities, that Russia was joined with France to carry them through. 
Whatever blame, therefore, belonged to the transaction, must be shared 
equally between them. 

“ With respect to Piedmont, at the time of the treaty of Amiens it was, to 
all in^ent&^and purposes, a part of France : it constituted the 27th Military 
Arrondissement. It belonged to France as effectually as Gibraltar belongs 
to us. At the time of the civil annexation, which is all that has taken place 
since the treaty, and which is the present subject of complaint, the name only 
was changed. The different rulers of France, since the Revolution, have 
had the foUy to change the names of everything, and instead of the 27th 
Military Arrondissement, Piedmont is now called the department of the Po. 
It was but giving two names to the same thing. Whether Piedmont ought 
to belong to France — whether it ought not to be restore ! to the King of 
‘Sardinia — were not questions for us to enter into at the present time. To 
all controversies of this sort there must be some given period : that period 
naturally would be the treaty. What passed on this subject between the 
two contracting parties at the preliminary treaty was to be compared with 
what had been assented to afterwards. Whatever had been stipulated 
for on the signature of the preliminaries, we had a right to insist upon ; 
and whatever had been done contrary to those stipulations, it was our 
busine.ss to object to before the signature of the definitive treaty ; but, after 
its signature, we had no right to complain of what had been done in the 
interim between the two. It was notorious, that at the conclusion of the 
treaty, Piedmont, although not called by the name of the department of the 
Po, was to all intents and purposes a province of France. 

“ The next question was the transaction r.especting Switzerland ; a 
transaction of a very different nature. The French government was bound 
by treaty, as well as by every principle of justice, to withdraw their troops 
from Switzerland, to leave that country to itself, even with the miserable 
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government which they had established in it, and to respect its independence. 
During their dominion in that country they had formed a constitution there 
utterly repugnant to the principles, and odious to the feelings, of the people. 
The moment their troops were withdrawn, the people of Switzerland, by an 
insurrection founded on the truest principles of justice, rose and overturned 
that constitution. The French government interposed to restore it, and, bad 
as the system was, the maimer of their interfering to restorfs it, was, if 
possible, worse. It has terminated, however, and so far the insurrection has 
been fortunate, in the establisliincnt of a system rather more congenial with 
the popular sentiments, and appearing, at least, to possess some jjSiortion of 
freedom ; since, in the democratic cantons, where the opposition to Franco 
first began, the people had very generally elected to their highest offices those 
who had been the most active in promoting it, and who had most helped to 
produce the subversion of the government which had been imposed upon 
them. This violent act of injustice on the part of France no man contem- 
plated with more indignation than he did, but was it, after all, an act 
particularly and peculiarly directed against Great Britain ? lie hardly knew 
whetlicr lie dared to speak upon this subject, since there w'ere so many 
persons, botli in and out of that House, who, whenever the name of the First 
Consul was mentioned, thought that nothing too violent could be said againjd 
him, and that nothing lie did, or ever could do, wMvS fit to be endured.* Was 
there, however, in thivS act of aggrandizement on the part of Bonaparte, any 
ingredient which made it appear that it w^as meant by him to operate against 
Great Britain ? Will any man believe that his sending troops into Switzerland 
was only with the view of testifying his aversion to this epuntry ? It may be 
said, indeed, that it was so meant, because it was an act of aggrandizement 
on the part of France, and every such act must be done with a view of 
hurting Great Britain: this, however, was pushing the construction upon 
human action to an outrageous degree ; to a degree in which it could be 
supported upon no sound principle. It might with equal justice be argued,- 
that every improvement in the internal condition of France, whether in lier 
agriculture, her manufactures, her commerce, or her revenues, is contributory 
to her aggrandizement, and therefore intentionally injurious to us. It might 
equally be said, tliat the improvements of Brest, of Boulogne, or of any 
other of her ports or harbours, are carried on, not merely for the interest of 
France, hut with an immediate view to the prejudice of Great Britain. 
If this principle were true, we should be under the necessity of making 
war on France, and not only on France, but on every other power that 
attempted to better its condition by any means. What is worse, we 
could never make peace. France must be exterminated, were the prin- 
ciple true, that everything she does for the increase of her own strength 
is intended hostilely towards Great Britain. Upon the subject of Switzer- 
land, however, what was there to have been done ? Was it right to go 
to war about it ? His answer would be, prima facie^ No ! He would 
not say tliat circumstances might not have happened to justify our going 
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to war ; indeed he thought the acts of France against Switzerland would 
have been a sufficient jnstiiication for it, if polic)^ had permitted ; all he 
was then contending for was, that the conduct of France in this instance, 
oppressive and tyrannical as it was, could not be taken as an act of 
hostility against us. He owmed that for himself he had always been 
most anxious that this country should avoid a war on account of Switzerland. 
Under theUhen peculiarly unftivourable circumstances of EurojTe, he had 
a thorough conviction that we could not make such a war wdth any effect. 
Even if those circumstances had been less unfavourable, he should have 
deprecat*ed the war, although professedly for the purpose of assisting the 
struggles of that gallant people for their liberties. Even if we could have got 
Austria to join us, was it sure that that power, w^as it quite sure that we 
ourselves, would have had no other object in view than the restoration 
of Switzerland to her independence ? Could such professions, on the part of 
Austria, be anything but rank hypocrisy ? However good the cause, when 
that cattse was to be only the pretence for war, and was put forward to 
conceal other purposes, he should bo very little disposed to join in it. He 
could not, for this reason, attend much to the high language which was held 
about Switzerland ; or to other topics which appeared to be introduced into 
the discussions, only to swell the catalogue of the crimes of Franco, and give 
a coldur o*)’ popularity to the war. That Switzerland could not be one of the 
objects of the war, was proved by the very negotiation which had just been 
so unfortunately concluded. It appeared clearly from the correspondence, 
that if Lord Whitworth's lost ultimatum had been acceded to, poor Switzer- 
land would have bjeen forgotten and left to her fate ! 

“He then proceeded to what he called a still more serious case; he meant 
the intolerable injustice with which France had treated the republic of 
Holland. Their conduct in tliis respect, w'as of a nature that called for the 
expression of his warmest reprobation. It was one of those acts to which, 

• the stronger the words in which it should be described, the more applicable 
woilld they be to its guilt. It was an act to be equalled by nothing but 
those which prevailed in countries whore a difference of colour seemed 
to have shut up the hearts of men. and extinguished every .sentiment of 
compassion. ‘ Were T a master of tl)e use of colours,’ said Mr. Fox, ‘ and 
could paint wdth skill, I would take the darke.*^! to delineate the conduct of 
France towards Holland. It certainly has been worse treated by her than 
any other country whatever. Holland has not only suffered all the unavoid- 
able evils of war ; but when peace came, to turn that country, in defiance of 
a positive treaty with her, into a dejuU for French troops, for the mere 
purpose, I sincerely believe, of making the Dutch pay the expense of main- 
taining them, was an act no less despicable for its meanness than hateful for 
its atrocity.’ Now, Holland had been spoken of by an honourable gentleman 
as if it w^ere to be considered as a kind of outpost for France, by which she 
could more readily annoy Great Britain. How far that might be true, he 
(Mr. Fox), would not then discuss ; but even those who pretended to the best 
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knowledge of the dispositions and intentions of Bonaparte, would hardly say, 
that they believed the sending these troops to Holland bad any reference 
whatever to Great Britain. For his part, he verily believed it was for 
the sole purpose of having them fed and clothed at the expense of Holland. 
It was a refinement in reasoning which he could not understand, to contend 
that they were brought there, not for present use, but for the purpose of 
being employed at some other period, when it might be done to befster advan- 
tage ; that they were kept there as a sort of stratagem, in order to prevent 
this country from taking an alarm when their design of invading us should 
be ripe. This, however, he would tell the Ministers, that it was tfieir duty 
to have remonstrated against the occupation of Holland ; and in remonstrating, 
to have taken the highest ground. Had Ministers done so, they would have 
had with them the feelings of the Dutch nation, and the opinion and good 
wishes of Europe. What ought to have been their precise course it was not 
for him to tell them ; but a direct and spirited remonstrance on the affairs of 
Holland specifically, not deferred until after his Majesty’s message to Parlia- 
ment, but immediately on the arrival of Lord Whitworth at Paris, ought to 
have been presented to the French Government. This representation should 
have been made not privately, not couched in peevish language — sucli was 
always beneath the dignity of a great nation, and never could answer any; 
good purpose, but in an open, candid, manly remonstrance ; in terncs fit* to be 
published in every part of the globe, as the language of an independent and 
powerful people. He could not, indeed, undertake to answer positively for 
the success of such a measure. But it was his firm belief that, if Great 
Britain had only presented a remonstrance, and had dooe so without any 
menace of declaring war in case of refusal, such an endeavour >vould have 
had a favourable effect on the afiairs of Holland, on the general opinion 
of Europe, and on the subsequent conduct of France herself. 

“ These material consequences, he was confident, might have been pro- 
duced if the Ministers had taken the proper time for remonstrating. All » 
that they now appear to have done is to have mentioned Holland to* the 
First Consul ! Now, it was fair to observe, that if this was all they thought 
proper to do, they had received in return all that they wore entitled to 
expect. They had the assurances of the First Consul that he would eva- 
cuate Holland as soon as the discussions between the two governments 
should be terminated. These promises were, at least, fair ; and, after the 
manner in which they had interfered, promises were all the Ministers could 
look for. 

The conduct of the French Government in thus occupying Holland with 
their troops, was no less unjust, and eventually, he trusted, would prove no 
less unwise and impolitic than the attempt to reduce St. Domingo to its 
former condition of servitude. It had been said, that the expedition to 
St. Domingo was no affair of ours ; that the principles of mere humanity, or 
the consideration of what might turn out to the advantage of the inhabitants 
of that devoted island, gave us no right to interpose on that occasion. Sup. 
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posing this country, indeed^ to be guided by the dry dis-social principle of 
self-interest alone, he agreed that that expedition gave us not the smallest 
reason to complain. So far he agreed with the Ministers, and differed from 
a right honourable gentleman upon the floor (Mr. Windham) ; that expedi- 
tion, on the contrary, he conceived to have been one of the most absurd and 
foolish ever undertaken for the interests of France herself. Not only it 
not dange’pus to this country, but in one view it had been highly advan- 
tageous ; since it had employed the forces of France, occupied her attention, 
and weakened her resources. This had been done without bringing her any 
benefit ih return, since every one saw that the object of the expedition had 
been lost ; it was lost chiefly from the conduct which had been observed 
towards the blacks, and particularly towards Toussaint, by the person who 
had the command in that island ; a conduct which he considered as impli- 
cating and forming a material blot in the character of Bonaparte himself. 
He regretted the little attention which was paid to these events in England, 
under the vulgar supposition of their being foreign to British interests ; con- 
demned the fatal weakness Avhich prevailed over the chief part of mankind, 
rendering them indifferent to the fate of others at a distance ; and reprobated 
that still more inexcusable apathy, the true source of the wickedness with 
which all countries, without exception, had treated the blacks, and which 
seemdd tOt deaden the heart of man to the sufferings of those of his species 
who happened not to resemble him in complexion. He considered it as a 
great reproach to this country not to have seized the very first moment of 
a good understanding witli France, to concert measures with her for the 
extirpation of that dreadful evil, that disgrace to human nature, the slave- 
trade — this he should always consider and lament as a valuable opportunity 
lost, on a most interesting and important subject. 

“ The last transaction to be considered, under this first head of complaint, 
was the taking possession of Parma and Placentia. It did not appear by 
, any thing known to the public, whether or not those territories were allotted 
to France, by any treaty which existed previous to the treaty with us. He 
believed that the reversion of them to France was insured by a treaty with 
Spain, entered into during the life of the late duke. It was his opinion, 
however, under all the circumstances of the rest of the continent, that this 
was now become a matter of very inferior importance. He adverted to it 
rather as a subject of regret, than as constituting a ground of war. Most 
of the others he had mentioned were of the same description ; all were sub- 
jects of regret, many of them of reproach; although, in his judgment, 
nothing was of any comparative weight when placed against the transactions 
in regard to Holland. 

“ He next proceeded to those subjects which constituted the second class 
of complaints against France, those, namely, which were to be considered 
under the head of insults, contradistinguished from actual injuries. This 
question included one of a very wide and general nature, namely, how far 
the language which the two countries had held towards each other was to 
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be considered as forming a just ground of reciprocal hostility. No one who 
knew anything of the constitution of England, or the spirit and temper of its 
people, could expect that we should condescend even to discuss a proposition 
with France, which had for its object any diminution of the liberty of the 
press. This great privilege, he, of all men, was not likely to be suspected 
of a disposition to Surrender. If he would not surrender it to please the 
Government of his own country, much less w'ould he consent tofe do so for 
the sake of pleasing the Government of any other. This point he would not 
condescend to argue — it was entirely out of all question. The proposition 
of France, however, on this head, whatever it may have been, was V^jected 
by us, and in that rejection France acquiesced. Grossly absurd, therefore, 
as such a proposition was, and founded in complete ignorance of the nature 
of our constitution, it could not now be considered any further as an insult, 
or as the evidence of a hostile mind actually existing. It was true, that out 
of the liberty, or rather out of the abuse of the liberty of the press, many 
partial evils, forming just ground of mutual complaint between the two 
countries, might arise. They had arisen in the present case. Certain pub- 
lications had produced, what it was natural for them to 2:)rodnce in the minds 
of nine people out of ten, namely, disgust and irritation. This feeling had 
been strongly excited on both sides, and, as it appeared, with mutual an^ 
very successful industry. It was, indeed, a feeling of bittemes^ and 
animosity, which tended in a great measure to undo the good effects of peace, 
and prepare the minds of the people in both countries for the renewal of the 
war. Groat and serious, however, as w'as this mischief, still he could not 
consent to see the freedom of the press abridged ; but ijf abuse was to go 
on, it was his earnest wish that hostilities at least between the two countries 
should be confined to the newspapers. This species of warfare, if not the 
most glorious, was undoubtedly the safest. In the first of poems by the first 
of poets, it had been recommended to two combatants just preparing to 
engage in battle ; and that poet, who Avas no less a man than Homer, put his . 
advice into the mouth of the goddess of wdsclom herself — ‘ Put up f^our 
swords,’ she says, ‘ and then abuse each other as long as you please.’ ** Such 
was the advice,’ said Mr. Fox, * I gave in this blouse to both countries long ago. 
'Would to God it had been followed ! for, weak, foolish, and contemptible as 
abuse may be, it most certainly is a lesser calamity than war. Such a species 
of warfare was one in which neither party was likely to experience any failure 
of ammunition. This seems to have been regularly imported, and in suffi- 
cient quantities, from both countries. The Chief Consul complains that, 
during a certain period, every packet-boat that passed from Dover to Calais 
brought over a cargo of libels. Now, this might appear a curious manner of 
freighting vessels, but it was singular enough that the glorious poet, quoted 
before, should have imagined the very same thing ; for, in another part of the 
Iliad, upon a similar occasion, he says, ‘ as to abuse, you may have a ship - 
load of it if you please ! ’ We may conclude, therefore, that the exportation 
of libels from one country to another was a very ancient practice, and that 
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Homer spoke literally and not figuratively, unless vve can suppose him to 
have had the gift of prescience as to the contents of the packet-boats which 
crossed during the last summer from Dover to Calais/ 

“ Returning to the serious part of this subject,” Mr. Fox said, “ that although 
no ground for war, this violent abuse w^as fit matter of complaint on both 
sides. It was true, that the Ministers of this country might state a wide 
difference ^ the case of libels between the two countries, and might allege 
that the Ministers of France had the means of restraining them, while no 
such power existed in Great Britain. Literally speaking, this certainly was 
true; ai^d God forbid that it should be otherwise! but was there any man 
who heard him who could not give some guess at least how matters of this 
sort were always managed even here? Was there any news-writer really so 
unacquainted with proceedings of this nature, as not to know that there 
were certain modes of abuse, which, according to their direction against par- 
ticular persons, were more or less agreeable to the king’s ministers ? Were 
there really no means for them to come to any understanding with those 
ministers on such a subjeet? He could not believe there were many persons 
who heard him of such a primitive simplicity as not to be in the least aware 
of what he was adverting to ; nor could the French be quite so ignorant as to 
believe, where they see newspapers teeming with incessant abuse of a foreign 
po’we j for jnonths together, that it is. or that it can be, the serious wish of 
Ministers to prevent it ; or that, if they fail, it is for want of the means of 
accomplishing such an object. They \vill scarcely be prevailed upon to 
believe that the only influence possessed by a Minister of State over the 
newspapers, is derived from a preference shown by tliem to one editor over 
another in the sending advertisements, or communicating articles of public 
information. Even this, however, is considerable, when the value of such 
information to the public, and consequently to the editor, is taken into the 
account. A French minister, too, on his part, might probably rejily to a 
, remonstrance from us in a similar manner. He miglit lament the necessity 
they'^were under in France of restraining the liberty of tlic press. He might 
profess the highest admiration of that liberty, and the greatest reluctance to 
fetter it by any restrictions, assuring us, that their only motive was the pro- 
tection of their own internal government from the effects of libels, but that 
they bad too high a respect for the press to think of interfering witli its 
privileges any further. He might then call on us to exercise the power we 
possess by the Alien Act to stop at least the source of some of those libels ; 
and to our answer that the powers of that act arc applicable only to foreigners 
who should attempt disturbances against the government at home, and not to 
such as should attempt any thing against those of foreign states, he might 
retort upon us — ‘ This, too, is the only power we can exercise over our own 
press. We detest all infringements of its liberties as well as you. We 
detest the libelling system as much as you do. We wish it were abrogated 
altogether, but we have not the means. All the power we exercise over the 
press is limited to the security of our own domestic tranquillity.’ Such might 
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be the arguments on both sides ; and much, indeed, was it to be lamented 
that tlie facts in this case were such as not only to have a tendency to create, 
but actually to have created, in France as well as in England, that degree of 
soreness and irritation, which, in his opinion, had had so large a share in 
accelerating the present crisis. 

‘‘ This led him to the consideration of another alleged insult, namely, the 
complaint advanced by the French Government on the subject of the 
protection afforded by us to certain French refugees. The demand to send 
them away he reprobated in the strongest terms. It was his sentiment, 
that let a man, be he a native of France, of England, or of ai(y other 
country, observe but the duties of good neighbourhood and submission to 
the laws, he ought never to be molested for his opinions, in what corner of 
the world soever he should retire for refuge. Crimes alone could bring him 
under the judicial cognizance of any just government. To deny any man, 
be his condition or rank what it might, or coming from whatever part of the 
globe, the rights of hospitality for his political principles, would be cruel, 
cowardly, and totally unworthy of the British character. ‘ The demand,’ said 
Mr. Fox, ‘ that we should send out of this country persons obnoxious to the 
Government of France is made upon a most false and most dangerous 
principle. If it could he so established between the two states, that we 
should send away from England every person whom it might gloa.so the 
French Government to call a rebel ; and that reciprocally to please us, 
France should send away every person obnoxious to the Ministers of this 
country ; and if it wore possible to conceive the still further extension of 
this principle among the other governments of Europe ; every uiifortunate 
man who might, either from .sentiment, connexion, or accident, have been led 
or driven into some act of resistance, would he exposed to the same dangers, 
and incur the same penalties, as if he had been taken in actual arms against 
las country. The union of the two Governments of England and France 
would etrectually preclude him from any asylum anywliere, and would hunt, 
him from tlie face of the globe. To give up men of this description, there- 
fore, u ould he the worst and ha.sest act I am capable of conceiving. No 
man, I believe, is more a lover of peace than I am. No one, perhaps — and 
I hope not to be suspected at this time of hearing hard upon an unfortunate 
and fallen hnnily, when I say it — no one, perhaps, politically speaking, has 
less respect than I have for the house of Bourbon ; yet I am ready to declare, 
that for tliat family, nay, for the worst prince of that family, if among them 
there should he a bad one, I should he ready to draw my sw'ord and to go to 
war, rather than comply with a demand to withdraw IVom him the hospitality 
to which be liad trusted. I sa)’ tliis with regard to persons against wdiom no 
crime is allc’ged ; there certainly, however, does prevail at Baris, how justly 
I know not, a belief, or a strong suspicion, that several persons concerned in 
the plot against the First Consurs life have not only found protection in 
laiglaud, but are canning on further intrigues against the peace of the two 
eouvitries. \\ liether this opinion be well or ill founded, I am ignorant, and, 
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indeed, should be very slow to believe it (for God knows I am not remarkably 
credulous in favour of assertions unaccompanied by evidence), but there 
exists undoubtedly such an opinion ; and that certain individuals, to the 
number of three, now actually in England, or very lately so, were concerned 
in an attempt on the life of Bonaparte. Am I to judge these men guilty of 
this crime because they are accused of it ? God forbid ! But when charges of 
such a natjure are brought against individuals by name, and those individuals 
are within our reach, I think it but clue to all parties — to those who are the 
objects of the charge as well as those who prefer it — that some inquiry should 
take pl^e into the fact, and that the result, whatever it may be, should be 
fairly represented and made known. This is a duty which we owe not only 
to France, but to ourselves ; for the hostility of a great and generous nation 
gives no countenance to crimes, even against its worst enemies.’ ” 

Mr. Fox then proceeded to advert to “ other topics of complaint under the 
head of insults, particular!}* a declaration of the P’irst Consul in his speech to 
the Swiss deputicvS. It is stated, that in that speech the Swiss wc^re directed 
by him to beware of forming any connexion with England. Although this 
declaration made no part of the official charges against France, at wliich hci 
greatly wondered, he considered it as one of the strongest and most 
important grounds of complaint of any which had been adduced. Where 
tlie first ‘magistrate of a powerful nation tells another country, that it must 
have nothing to do with a third, it is an offence which ought to bo made the 
subject of a grave and serious remonstrance. As it was only in the 
newspapers that he had read this fact, it might possibly not be true ; but if 
it were true — if the First Consul had really told the people of Switzerland 
that they must have no connexion or communication with Great Britain — he 
had no difficulty in saying, that it ought to have been distinctly complained 
of, and explanation demanded of the P'rcncli Government. One of two 
things would have followed had this course been taken : if tlie words had 
not been used, they would have been disavowed, and so wc should have 
rec^ved complete satisfaction ; if they had been used, they might have been 
atoned for by an apology, and we should thus have derived the benefit of 
teaching the First Consul the propriety of abstaining in future from such 
offensive language, 

“ Two other points, applicable to this branch of the subject, remained to 
be considered ; the one regarded an expression in the Kxp(mi of the Chief 
Consul to the legislative body of the state of the republic — it is there said, 
that ‘ England alone is not able to contend against P'rance.’ All expressions 
of this sort were highly to be condemned. Offensive comparisons serve only 
to create or inflame a spirit of mutual jealousy and national hatred. In his 
opinion, it would be much wiser to treat them with contempt. Of this, 
however, he was perfectly sure, that if they werci to be noticed at all, they 
ought to be made the ground of an immediate demand for satisfaction ; it 
was utterly wrong to suffer them to lie rankling in the minds of the people, 
and afterw’ards to bring them forward for purposes of mere irritation., The 
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Other point was, the passage alluded to in the official papers on Sebastiani’s 
report. With respect to certain expressions in that report, undoubtedly they 
contained very insulting matter, even if there were no other objection to it. 
Both the matter itself, and the manner of expressing it, were highly injurious 
and unmanly. In one part of this report, a charge is brought forward 
against General Stewart for incapacity : such charges are indecent enough 
when individuals only are the authors of them ; but when gc^^ernments 
adopt them with a \icw to >vound the feelings of those who have no 
adequate means of resenting it,, their conduct is to the highest degree 
unpardonable. And what can be more galling to the feelings of a nfan, and 
especially of a military man, than to hold him out as incapable of his duty ? 
Fortunately, in the present instance, this accusation of incapacity fell upon a 
worthy and distinguished officer, whose character stood too high in the 
service to be affected by such an imputation. But there was another and a 
more serious charge — a charge of giving encouragement to assassination — 
which assuredly demanded from the King’s Ministers the most prompt and 
vigorous remonstrance to the French Government. 

“ Such were briefly the complaints, and such had been the manner in 
which the King’s Ministers liad treated those complaints, on tlie two heads 
on which he had argued, namely, the conduct of France towards foreign 
states, and the instances of insult, as distinguislieci from injuries, of&Tcd’to us 
by the use of offensive language. 

“ The next subject of difference was that of their seizing our ships and 
detaining our property, and the refusal to grant an adequate redress. In 
judging of these offences, it is lit first to ascertain how far they have arisen 
out of the operation of hostile laws, and how far out of the partiaHty of their 
application. Most of the French laws on this vS object he understood to 
have been passed during the heats of the Hevolution, and to be still re- 
tained. In this case, the complaint was properly against the oxivStence of 
such laws — laws to the last degree unwise and impolitic. It was, indeed, 
highly absurd in France, with the desire to become a commercial natiod, to 
make or to continue laws so inimical to the growth of commerce ; hut, at 
the same time, he must assert the right, not of France alone, but of every 
independent state in the world, and most emphatically of Great Britain, who 
stood more in need of indulgence on this subject than perhaps any other 
nation — the absolute and uncontrollable right, where no treaties exist to the 
contrary, to establish such exckisive laws for the protection of their 
commerce as they may think fit, and to put every prohibition they please 
upon tlie merchandize and shipping of other states. This was a right, 
which, whether well or ill understood, judiciously or indiscreetly made use 
of, it never could be disputed was inherent in every independent nation. 
Great Britain had always acted on these principles. Could it be pretended 
that any other power had carried them further ? Great Britain, it would be 
confessed, had an equal, if not a superior, degree of interest in the general 
success of commerce to any other nation in Europe, and yet we had passed 
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many laws with regard to our own, the object of which w'as the total 
exclusion of all other states from a participation of its benefits. This was 
eminently the case in the Act of Navigation, which secured to us the 
monopoly of the West India trade. That act, which had been passed under 
the protectorate of Cromw'ell, was found to agree so well with all the 
principles of our commercial policy, that it was afterwards persevered in by 
the famil;^ who were restored to the throne ; and to a steady perseverance in 
it, a great part of our commercial and naval ascendency was owing. 

“ Of the general principle, therefore, of protection by exclusive regula- 
tions, Yje had no right to complain. If the injuries offered to individuals 
had arisen from the nature of the laws of France, they were out of the 
present consideration ; but if those individuals had sufibred injuries 
contrary to the la^vs of France, or inconsistent with the provisions of any 
subsisting treaty, it w'as the business of Government to procure redress. 
Of all tlie grounds of remonstrance \vhich could exist, an insult or injury 
offered, to a British subject was that in which, above all others, they would 
be sure of support : this matter, therefore, ought to liavc been wholly left 
out of the King's declaration, for it was owing to the lachea of the King’s 
Ministers if redress wore not obtained ; and if redress were obtained, the 
complaint ought not to have been mentioned. 

^ -‘.Next came the subject ol’ the commercial commissioners ; and here ho had 
no difficulty in saying, that as it appeared to him by the papers, that the 
persons who were sent hither under colour and pretence of being commer- 
cial commissioners, were military men, and in efibet no better than spi(?s, it 
was a shameful attempt to impose upon us for a most mischievous purpose ; 
and therefore there was but one course to be pursued, namely, that of sending 
them oufbf this country immediately, and immediately also (for this was not 
a matter for delay) applying to France for explanation and satisfaction, for 
having sent them here under such false colours, and for such disguised objects. 
It might be asked why he, who appeared so strenuous upon this matter, and 
.. W'lgo had of late been so regular in his attendance in Parliament, liad never 
mentioned this circumstance befofe. TIis reason was, simply, that he did 
not know it before ; and it appeared to him that Ministers, by never naming 
it in Parliament when all the facts were in their possession, did not think it a 
a matter worthy of parliamentary investigation. He therefore could have no 
duty to perform upon the subject, because he knew nothing of the transac- 
tion ; but if Ministers knew of such an act of aggression, it was tlieir duty 
instantly, not only to represent the matter, but to remonstrate upon it, and 
to demand satisfaction of France. 

“ With regard to the manifesto which appeared in one of the Hamburgh 
journals, he conceived that there was the less necessity for mentioning it as 
a cause for war, since there had been a promise to disavow it on the part cf 
the French government. The negotiation hall unfortunately broken ofl‘ 
before that promise could be carried into effect ; but the paper itself had 
been disavowed by M. Talleyrand distinctly ; an assurance was given to our 
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ambassador that the French government had not authorized the publication 
by their minister at Hamburgh ; that his conduct’ should be strictly inquired 
into; and that full reparation should be given us. With regard to the 
contents of that paper, undoubtedly they were highly oifensive. But what 
ho objected to chiefly was the manner of its publication. If it were true (as 
it had been stated) that the French minister did actually insist on having it 
inserted by an order from the senate, it was impossible to concede a more 
gross violation of the freedom of an independent state. We complain of this, 
and very properly. France says she will disavow it. In consequence of the 
rupture of the negotiation, that promise certainly was left unperformed ; but, 
from all that had passed on the subject before, there was no reason to think 
that it would not have been kept. 

“ The language of the First Consul in his interviews with our ambassador 
had also been the subject of much discussion. It seemed by many gentlemen 
to be considered as carr)'ing with it such decisive proofs of a general spirit of 
hostility, as to completely justify the renewal of actual hostilities on our part. 
One public conversation, at the Tuileries, in particular, was triumphantly held 
up in sup])ort of that opinion.*^ This conversation had been variously 
related, and certainly the accounts of several persons, present at the time 
when it took place, represent the language used very cliffei’ently from the 
manner in which it is stated in the papers on the table. He tl^ougfet it,*^ 
indeed, a great misfortune that Lord Whitworth should have laid so much 
stress on the unfavourable nature of any verbal communication. He spoke 

♦ Tlic' following is the account which is given of this convt'isation by Lord Whit- 
worth, in his despatch to Lord llawkesbury, dated iMarch'14, 1803; *‘At the 

court which M'as hc.'ld at the 'ruilerios yesterday, the I'hrst Consul accosted iiy*, evidently 
amdor very conshhaable excitenu*nt, lie began by asking me if I bad any nows from 
Fjiigland. I told him that I hud received letters from your lorilship two days ago. lie 
immediately said, ‘ And so you are determined to go to war.’ ‘ No,' I replied, ‘ we are 
too sensible of tin* benefits of peace.’ ‘ We liave,' said he, ‘ already fought for fifteen 
{sic in orig.) yeais.’ As he seemed to wait for an answer, 1 obscjrved only, ‘ That is alre^uly 
too long.' ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ you want to fight for fifteen more, and you force me to it.’ I 
told him that ‘ was very far from his Majesty’s intentions.’ He then proceeded to Count 
Marcow, and the (dievalier Azara, who were standing together, at a little distance 
forward, and said to them, ‘ The English wish for war, but if thc‘y arc th(* first to draw 
the sword, I will bo the last to put it up. They do not respect treaties, which hence- 
forth we must cover willv black crape.’ He then went his round. In a few minutes 
lu; came back to me and resumed the conversation, if such it can be called, by some- 
thing personaJly civil to me. He began again : * Wherefore these armaments ? Against 
W'hom these measures of precaution? 1 have not a single ship of the line in the ports 
of France ; but, if you insist upon arming, I shall arm also ; if you insist upon fighting, 

1 shall fight also. Y ou may haply overwhelm France, but you can never intimidate her.’ 

‘ We wish,’ said I, ‘neither the one nor the other. We wish to live on friendly terms 
with her.’ ‘ Then you iiiu.st respect treaties,’ replied he. ‘ Wo to tliose w'lio do not 
respect treaties ! They vviU be responsible to all Enrojie/ He w’as too much agitated 
to make it advisable for nu; to prolong the conversation ; I therefore made no answ^er, 
and he retired to his apartment, repeating the last phrase.” — Furl. Hist, vol, xxxvi. 
p. 1310 
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this with reference to Lord Whitworth’s private interview with the First 
Consul.’*^ For that noble lord, personally, he professed a great esteem, and 
a high opinion both of his judgment and his probity ; but nil men knew how 
difficult it was to retain in the memory every minute particular of a conver- 
sation of two hours, when no part of it was reduced into writing at the time. 
But, whatever might have boon the turn of it, it was worth considering, 
whether tjie offence given by the terms of such a conversation might not be 
overbalanced by the advantage of discovering the intentions of an enemy 
from his own intemperate language. 

“ Hsieing thus gone through the various charges advanced against the 
Government of France by his Majesty’s Ministers, as motives to war under 
the head of insult, he would observe, that whatever expressions were used 
by the Chief Consul, whether they were more or less favourable to pacifica- 
tion, it must be always remembered that words are very fleeting, very liable 
to misconception, and to be imperfectly reported ; that, in short, they are of 
little or, no value, except when they arc accompanied by acts ; but whatever 
interpretation these words of the First Consul might really boar, certainly 
those of the right Vionourable gentleman opposite, (Mr. Addington), on 
opening the budget, gave to this country fair Ixopcs tiuit we were in a state 
of profound peace. The members of that House could not have forgotten 
'the l.'iiigiuigc he used, when, at the close of the last year, lu? laid before them 
a flattering picture of the commercial prosperity of tlie country. Krom no 
part of his language on that occasion was it possible to draw any other 
inference, than that he wished the House to believe that there ‘ was not tlie 
least room to apprehend any interruption of the peace.’ So the riglit 
honourable gentleman’s expressions had been generally understood by those 
who heard them. So they had been understood by the public. This opinion 
had boon confirmed by facts infinitely .stronger than the recollection of any 
member of that House ; for, in addition to their speeches, Ministers sent 
orders to give up the C’ape of Good Hope a second time. They also mani- 
fes'^od their disposition to svuTcndcr Malta according to the treaty. This 
was not only speaking but acting as if we wer(j in a state of profound peace, 
for he would not suppose that Ministers could be weak enough to give those 
orders when they had any real apprehension that the peace could not be 
maintained. Why did he insist so much upon this point? It was to anti- 
cipate an answer, and to guard against a species of reasoning, which lie 
allowed to be fair in general, but which he denied to be aj)plicable to the 
present subject, considered under the circumstances which liad led to liis 
Majesty’s message on the 8th of March. It had been argtied, and in many 
cases it might be ai^ucd fairly, that a variety of subjects of complaint might 
exist between two nations, not one of which standing by itself would consti- 
tute a sufficient cause for war; but that these subjects of complaint, when 
accumulated together, might very justly bccomb so. It was inferred from 

* Sec Lord Whitworth’s account of this interview in liis despatch to Lord Ilawkcs- 
bury, dated I‘aris, Tebruaiy 21, 1803, Tarl. Hist. vol. xxxvi. p, 1207, 
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honce, that each article being, of itself, just ground of complaint, although 
not so great as to justify us in proceeding to extremities, might be borne 
separately, but that the accumulation of them was intolerable. He had not 
forgotten the old proverb, that ‘ It is the last ounce which breaks the horse’s 
back and certainly a scale may be so nicely balanced that a feather more 
or less would turn it, ‘ But if Ministers were so enormously loaded with the 
injuries of their country, that another ounce would have broken their backs, 
and if at Christmas their difficulties were so nicely balanced that a feather 
would turn the scale, I tell them,’ said Mr. Fox, ‘ that they ought not to 
have declared that ‘ they saw no ground for apprehending war for saying 
so they deluded th(3ir country. If the French had accumulated together 
such a mass of insults and outrages as to make Ministers see that the period 
was coming at wdiich they could no longer be endured, they are highly 
criminal in having liattered the nation so continually with the hopes of 
peace ; and are guilty of the ruin and misery which has ensued from it to so 
many unfortunate individuals.’ 

“ He came next to the great article on which tlie war rested, namely, 
Malta. Before, however, he considered any of the arguments wffiich re- 
spected the immediate state of the question relative to Malta, he thought it 
necessary to advert to, and to express his dissent from, some general 
opinions on this subject which had been advanced during the discu^sionr 
He could manifest his own no better, perhaps, than by following tire course 
and order of the expressions which had been used by an honourable and 
learned gentleman (Mr. Dallas) who had spoken for the first time on that 
day, and on the acquisition of whose talents he congratulated the House — 
talents, the display of which was not unexpected to him,’ who had had an 
opportunity of admiring them on a great occasion in another jfiace.^ In 
giving his vote for the present address, the learned gentleman had vindicated 
the expediency of the w'ar, as it was for Malta ; as it was not for Malta 
alone, but for Egypt : as it w'as not for Egypt alone, but for India ; as it was 
not for India alone, but for the vital interests of Great Britain. Every ^me 
of these four propo.sitions he (Mr. Fox) denied : he denied that Malta w^as 
worth a w'ar by itself ; he denied that Malta w as w'orth it as essential to the 
security of Egypt ; he denied that Egypt w as essential to the security of 
India ; he denied that our Indian possessions, with all their vast importance, 
which he knew and acknowledged as much as any man, were essential to the 
vital interests of Great Britain. All these points had been thoroughly 
discussed in the debates on the preliminary and definitive treaties. Not 
having himself much geographical knowledge applicable to the question of 
the importance of Malta to this country, he would rest his opinion upon 
authorities infinitely greater than his own on all such subjects, and most 
emphatically so on the present. He would not examine at that time the 
opinion given in great detail by an honourable general, a friend of his 

* Before the House of Lords, upon the trial of Mr. Hastings. 
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(General Maitland), during that debate ; nor wherein it differed from that 
which he had formerly delivered ; but he remembered well that on the 
discussion of the definitive treaty, authorities no less than those of Lord 
St. Vincent and Lord Nelson were produced to prove that Malta was not a 
convenient station for the protection either of Egypt or the Levant, nor 
worth the continuance of war for the sake of obtaining a commanding 
influence in the Mediterranean ; he also recollected one of the most able 
defenders of the Peace of Amiens (Mr. Pitt), while he was arguing upon the 
necessity of making some cessions with a view to obtain peace, stating, that 
if it \v<yTe put to him whether tliose cessions should be in the East Indies, 
in the West Indies, or the Mediterranean, he would answer, ‘ In the 
Mediterranean.’ He (Mr. Fox) confessed himself to have been of a different 
opinion, and that he should have preferred Malta, but still more Minorca — 
which he considered of infinitely more value than Malta — to Trinidad ; but 
the opinions to which he had referred were sufficient to prove, that until the 
present moment no eminent man had attached that degree of importance to 
the possession of Malta, which it seemed to be now so much the fashion to 
attribute to it. 

“ With regard to Egypt, he could not be persuaded that it was by any 
means the key to our East Indian territories ; he could not help thinking, 
\hat^from national sentiments of a most laudable kind, a degree of conse- 
quence had been attached to Egypt, which it did not in reality possess. The 
invasion of Egypt he had always considered as the most romantic and idle 
undertaking that ever was entered upon by Franco. Whether it was wise in 
us to undertake the recovery of it w^as another question. Great stress, how- 
ever, had always been laid upon that expedition. The possession of Egypt 
had been the cause of continuing the war ; its conquest from France had been 
the means of facilitating the peace. Egypt, likewise, was the theatre on 
which British valour became the most triumphant and British glory had been 
most signalized both by land and sea. The memory of our exploits in Egypt 
hae/ impressed the minds of men in general with ideas of romance ; with a sort 
of superstition, which had given to that country an importance which had 
never before been discovered to belong to it; but surely it would not be 
gravely contended, that, because a British army had gained a splendid victory 
over the veteran troops of France, we ought ever after to insist on the posses- 
sion of the spot on Avhicli that victory was obtained, in order to secure it from 
all harm, and protect it against any future invasion. What would have been 
thought of us if we had insisted on the plain of Blenheim after the battle, if 
we had regarded it as consecrated ground, never to bo abandoned after that 
glorious event — an •event not to be less highly valued than the achievements 
of a Nelson at Aboukir, or of an Abercrombie and a Hutchinson in Egypt? 
What seas should we ever quit, or what territories should we ever surrender, 
if we were to retain all that had ever witnessed* the triumphs of the British 
name ? 

“ With regard to the East Indies,” said Mr. Fox, “ 1 conceive it to be a 
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very exaggerated statement of their value to call our possessions there the 
vital strength of the British Empire. Surely the learned gentleman (Mr. 
Dallas) will not venture to describe our dominion in the East, or the fame 
which has attended our acquisition of it, in quite such enthusiastic language 
as that in which he has dwelt upon the classic glories of Egypt. That part 
of the world, undoubtedly, has contributed most of any to the vast increase of 
our dominion ; it has not contributed in an equal degree to the honour of the 
British name ! it is not there that our character stands the most unblemished. 
And here I cannot help considering, while we are calling other nations to 
account, while we are crying out against the aggrandizement of Frai«ce since 
the signature of the treaty of Amiens, whether others might not ask, which 
of the two nations has aggrandized itself the most, France in Europe, or Great 
Britain in India Have you not added vast territories to your empire in 
India, just as France has done to hers in Europe, some by the effect of war, 
and some by direct annexation ? 1 rather think, if you go back a little, and 

look at certain transactions, few countries would suffer more in cliarjicter on 
the score of aggrandizement than Great Britain. We lay stress on aggran- 
dizement ill Europe, and they may do so on aggrandizement in India ; nor do 
1 know what defence we can set up against the accusation, unless we adopt 
a humorous one, which is said to have been made by a lady, who, on her 
return to Europe after a long residence in that part of the world, w^s cli^irged 
with some irregularities of conduct, and ivho, having been questioned as to 
several specific instances, exclaimed, ‘ No, never ! never, upon my honour, on 
this side of the Cape of Good Hope C But on the subject of Egypt, I wish to 
know whether 1 am to understand what has been advanced as an hyperbole 
of eloquence, or a grave determination. Are we to go to war the instant the 
French only think of Egypt ? Is this the first time they have thdught of it? 
Did notM. de Vergeiines, in 178(>, entertain such a plan, and employ an agent 
to go to Egypt for a purpose similar to that which appears in the report of 
Sebastiaiii? The right honourable gentleman opposite to me (Mr. Pitt) was 
then Minister. How did he act,^ Did he make war on France? Dick he 
remonstrate? Did he ever offer a repi’esentation upon the subject? No 
Sir ; he entered into no dispute with M. dc Vergennes, but he entered into a 
treaty of commerce with him.” 

Mr. Fox then entered more at large into the discussion of the article con- 
cerning Malta, which formed, as he contended, the substance of our whole 
immediate dispute ivith France. “ It >vas clear and indisputable that we had 
bound ourselves to give up the possession of Malta when it should be in 
a certain state. The tenth article of the treaty was said to have been entirely 
and solely drawn up by the Ministers of this country. That article ho desired 
to be read.’^' [It was read accordingly.] By this it appears that Ministers 
bound themselves to surrender the island to the order of St.John, within a 
given period, when the tliree contingencies following should have happened : 


Vide Annual Register, vol. xxxvi. p. 307. 
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1. When a grand master should have been appointed ; 2. When a garrison 
of Neapolitans should have arrived to take possession of the place; and, 3. 
When certain powers should have been invited to guarantee its independence. 
These conditions have been fulfilled. The grand master has been chosen ; 
the Neapolitans have arrived ; and Russia, Prussia, Spain, and Austria, have 
been invited according to the stipulation to become the guarantees. Ministers 
knew very ^ well (they could not pretend to assert the contrary) that the 
completion of this last stipulation was not deemed essential to the two former, 
or a sine qu6> noyi of the evacuation of the island. It is stated, however, that 
there we«e other important articles to be executed before Ministers could be 
peremptorily called on to fulfil this part of the treaty. Certain revenues 
were to be appropriated to the maintenance of the order ; and these revenues 
liaving been confiscated, and the priories abolished in Spain and Bavaria, 
Ministers gave us to understand that these acts wore done by the contrivance 
of the French Government, in order the more easily to obtain repossession of 
the island ; consequently, that we ought to continue the occupation of it 
ourselves. The reasoning of Ministers on this point he was at a loss to 
comprehend. According to their argument. Franco, it seems, always wished 
to throw difficulties in the way of our executing that part of the treaty. 
What! to throw difficulties in the way of our giving up Malta? No; but 
ditfficuldeSjin the way of our being enabled to do so with safety to ourselves, 
w’hich amounted to the same thing. Thisw^ould be a singular policy enough, 
considering the earnest representations made to us to evacuate the place, and 
the eagerness alleged to be shown by the First Consul to get into it. But of 
what nature were those difficulties ? Certain priories liad been abolished. 
Of what advantage could their abolition be to France ? What ! was it from 
the knights bf Spain that the First Consul apprehended such an opposition to 
his schemes, that he determined upon reducing them to beggary, by seques- 
trating the funds appropriated to their support? Was it from the sturdy 
knights of Bavaria that he feared such a resolute resistance, if they should 
once^get a footing in the island, that he should never after he able to prevail 
over the independence of the order? What, he would ask, could France 
expect to gain by such a proceeding ? What other effect could it have, 
except that of giving us a pretence for delaying the execution of the treaty, 
on the ground of the inability of the order to maintain itself, and to garrison 
the island? But even this case is provided for. If the knights should not 
be strong enough to take charge of the place at the period fixed for its evacu- 
ation, the Neapolitan troops were to stay so much the longer. If two 
thousand Neapolitans should not bo found sufficient to hold it until the 
definitive arrangements, provision is made for the sending of more. The 
native Maltese shall have half the garrison, and if the order should not 
he strong enough to supply the other half, they may recruit for the remainder 
from the natives of those countries, and it is limilTed to those countries only, 
that shall continue to possess langucs, while the general iudcpcmdcnce of the 
island is provided for under the guarantee of Great Britain, France, Austria, 
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Russia, Spain, and Prussia. All these powers, except Russia, had formally 
undertaken the guarantee ; the only remaining difficulty, therefore, was to 
procure her accession to it. Ministers seemed to be very angry that the 
French were not so much in earnest as themselves for Russia to become 
a guarantee of the arrangement. It would have been better, to be sure, 
if they had been equally so : it surely was natural, however, considering all 
things, that we should testify rather more anxiety than the French for the 
object in question. A requisition had been made by us, in which France 
afterwards joined, to the Emperor of Russia to become a party to this article 
of the treaty, and w^e received in answer a proposal from Russia, accoEmpanied 
by a note, which he was astonished had not been laid on the table of 
the House. In the note with which this proposal was accompanied, a most 
extraordinary circumstance first comes to light. It appears that the Emperor 
of Russia had previously made known to us that he could not consent 
to become a guarantee, unless that part of the article which provided for the 
establishment of a Maltese langiie, should be abrogated. It appears, too, 
that at the very time we were pretending so much earnestness about this 
guarantee, and soliciting the Emperor to accede to it, w^e knew it could not 
be complied with ; we knew why it could not be complied with ; we knew 
that a compliance with it would he •* inconsistent with what had been agreed 
upon anterior to the treaty of Amiens bet\veen his Imperial Majes],y aifd 
ourselves, with respect to the order of Malta, and tlie independence and 
neutrality of the island.' It appears, nevertheless, that for the sake of 
obliging resj^ectivcly Great Britain and France, and this is not for Russian 
purposes, but for the most laudable of all purposes, namely, the preservation 
of the peace of Europe, his Imperial Majesty is ready to become a guarantee 
on any other condition whatever, which could be thought of as ifocessary, or 
best calculated, to secure the independence of the island. This proposal is 
refused. Why ? of what possible consequence is it to us whether a Maltese 
langue should exist or not ? And what other steps do the Ministers take to 
provide for the re-establishment of the order ? They immediately propot e to 
France that she should consent to our keeping Malta for ten years! Here, 
therefore, is the tenderness of Ministers for the rights of the order of Malta ! 
Let us but have the })lace for ten years, and the knights may go back to Rome 
if they please, and sliift for themselves as they can ! Ministers require what 
they call additional security and indemnity, and thus the British faith is 
violated, and a solemn treaty remains unfulfilled. As to any compensation, 
or any security to the Maltese themselves, against either JTance or England, 
there could have been no difficulty in procuring it, when so important an 
object as that of preserving the British character clear and unblemished, and 
of carrying into efiect the spirit of the article of the treaty, was in view. 

“ After all these difficulties, however, respecting the langues and the sale 
of the priories, and so fortli, had been got over; after the question of the 
guarantee itself had been so settled as to induce Government to take 
measures towards evacuating the island according to treaty, appears the 
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report of Sebastiani, and instantly the whole system of Ministers is changed • 
That report contained the proof that an accredited military agent had been 
sent by the First Consul to take a survey of the different parts of the Turkish 
empire, particularly Figypt, and also perhaps to hold out to the people of 
that country some ideas of a future connexion with France.^ That the 
mission of Sebastiani made a disclosure of the wishes and ulterior views of 
the First Gr^nsul, he was ready to acknowledge ; hut was it any new discovery ? 
Bonaparte had a desire (and here he adverted to the distinction drawn by 
Mr. T. Grenville between a desire and a design,) of recovering Egypt. It is 
said thatl^ having that desire, the moment he sent a military person thithei*, 
he gave a proof of his design to attempt the re-conquest of it. This seemed 
to him an unwarrantable conclusion. What was published with regard to 
General Ste\vart, indeed, was grossly insolent ; but the other part of it wViich 
regarded Egypt was, in any view to its re-occupation, perfectly absurd. To 
find out that it was absurd was no great discovery, and required not the 
testimony afforded by the internal c?vidence of the paper itself; and as to the 
boasted refinements of French policy and ])riidenco, surely they would have 
found ont a better mode of insuring the success of an exyicdition to Egypt (if 
an expedition had been seriously their intention.) tlian by ])ul)li.shing the 
letter which disclosed it. ‘If, however, the desire to obtain Egypt, such as 
if is prov^^d by that letter, bo a sufficient ground for war,’ said Mr. Fox, 

‘ again I repeat it, you never can be at peace, and you never could 
have been at peace, while the house of Bourbon was on the throne of 
France. Name the year since the peace of Utreclit in which you could 
have been at pe<ace, if such a proceeding as this would have induced 
you to go to war ? I am not now speaking of any of the revolutionary 
governmenf^, or of the anarchy of France, but of the goverriinent of 
France under the regular rule of the house of Bourbon. Look at the several 
treaties of peace of 1719, of 1763, and of 1783. After the conclusion of 
, peace on cacli of these occasions, one year did not elapse before France 
shotted some signs of hostility to tbi.s country, against the true spirit of those 
treaties. And what is there of novelt)’ in the present proceeding ? I wlsli 
to know' of tbo.se in any clogreo conver.sant with modern history, wliether 
they have never heard of the military embassies of the French governments 
of the silrvevvS taken by those to wdiom the embassies were entrusted, and of 
the means adopted by them to sound the di.sposition of the pcoj)ln through 
whose countries they passed ? I have. Sir, in support of my assertion, a 
remarkable and a powerful authority in the noble lord opposite (llawkesbiiry). 
That noble lord told the House, in his speech upon the peace, that scarcely 
a twelvemonth had elapsed after the conclusion of the treaty of 1783, before 

♦ “ It must, liow'cvor, be observed, that lie (Bonaparte) did not, as M. TalljTand 
had done, affect to attribute Bolonel Sebastiani’s mi.ssioii to coininereial motives only, 
but as one rendered necessary, in a military point of view, by the infraction by us of 
the treaty of Amiens/’ — Extract Bom the despatch of Lord Whitworth to l^ord 
Ilaw'kesbury, February 21, 180.3, descriptive of his personal interview' with Bona- 
parte, Pari. Hist. vol. xxxvi. p. 1.301, 
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the rcvstless spirit of the court of France began to show itself in India, and 
to manifest views in that quarter of the world inconsistent with the treaty 
just concluded, and incompatible with our safety. Am I, then, to understand 
that, if the noble lord had been Secretary of State at those different periods, 
he would have advised his Majesty to declare war against France ? If I am, 
then 1 say we should not have had peace for any one whole year from 
1749 to ^ 

Mr. Fox next proceeded to comment on that part of the conversation 
between Lord Whit worth and the First Consul, which avowed his general views 
relative to Egypt."^ “ The Ministers had appeared greatly alarmed^at their 
disclosure. He confessed that he could not see in that disclosure any fresh 
ground of apprehension, as it taught them nothing they might not have been 
fully aware of before; nothing, indeed, which they had not themselves 
proved that they were aware of before, by the very act of their stipulations 
on the subject of Malta. Some of the conversation had been misrepresented 
in a manner unwortliy the importance of that debate. Whatever might he 
his opinion respecting other parts of the Chief Consul’s conduct, on which 
he had not been backward in saying what he thought, — whatever he might 
think of many passages in that conversation, he would own that it appeared 
to him to carry with it a certain character of frankness which he could not 
find it in his mind to condemn. He tells us fairly, that, although ho 
have had Egypt, it was no object for him to have had it at the risk of a war; 
and war was not for his interest. It was not for his interest to risk a war 
for Egypt, which one day or other, he tells us, would prol)ably fall into his 
hands either by negotiation, or the dissolution of the Turkish empire. Now, 
was not this reasoning, the reasoning namely of interest, the common and 
ordinary motive which influenced every transaction between man'^and man? 
Were we, therefore, to deny it all credit here r ‘ Were 1 to argue with the 
learned gentleman whose propositions I have denied,’ said Mr. P"ox, ‘ I 
should maintain, affirmatively, that Bonaparte had no intention of going to 
Egypt — not because he has declared he has none — but because he has wdlh 
reason declared it not to be his interest to do so. He says, ‘ I could have 
taken Egypt.’ Now% how is that expression represented ? Is it to be fairly 
interpreted by saying, ‘ I wdll endeavour to take Egypt ?’ ‘ Could have taken 

* “ He (Bonaparte) tohl me that if he had felt the smallest inclination to take pos- 
s(\ssion of Egypt by force, he might have done it a iiiontli ago, by sending twenty-live 
thousand men to Ahoukir, m Iio would have possessed tliemsoh'es of the whole country, 
ill deliunee of the four thoiisaiid British in Alexandria, That instead of that garrison 


sinee, sooner or later, Egypt M«ould belong to France, either by the falling to pieces of 
the Turkish enijiire, or by some arrangement with the Porte.” — Extract from Lord 
AVhitworth’s despatch to Lord Hawkeshury, dated Paris, February 21, 1803, Pari. Hist, 
vol. xxxvi. p. 1207. 
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it,’ is different even in the most obvious grammatical sense from ‘ I will try 
to take it,’ or ‘ I design to take itJ The meaning in the present case is 
fixed by the very words of the conversation itself, which asserts tlie facility 
with which the First Consul could have taken Egypt with the very troops he 
had sent to St. Domingo, It is the discovery of his designs, however, in 
the event of the dissolution of the Turkish empire, w^hich determined the 
Ministers to go to war with him immediately. Why ? Is this singular in 
Bonaparte? Was the dissolution and partition of the Turkish empire an 
event never contemplated before ? Does anybody doubt that the Empress of 
Itussia }»ul a ‘ desire’ for Egypt, and something more than a desire that her 
family should obtain the sovereignty of Constantinople } Nay, w'as not the 
circumstance of her christening her grandson by the name of Constantine 
very generally attributed at the time to such views, and supposed to be done 
for the purpose of suiting the name to the intended station ? But w'ould it 
not have been thought monstrous that you should have gone to w'ar with 
Russia on that !U.'count ? But desire and design are the same thing — are 
they } Apply this to your own case. We liad a desire, as it is manifest by 
Mr. Moore's mission, to interfere in the aftliirs of Switzerland. Did that 
desire ever ripen into a design ? No, certainly : and the attempt w'a.s never 
made, nor even tlie design formed ; for (he best of reasons — because it was 
Ibund, to jbe impracticable. It has been said, however, although no such 
design appears in the papers before us, that Bonaparte had proposed to some 
power of Europe to divide the Turkish empire. Now this of itself prove.s 
the distinction wdiich wx ought to keep constantly before our eyes, in 
considering the question of desire and design. To propose a project to 
another power is a proof of a desire, but when you abandon it on account of 
the impracScability of the execution, you cannot surely be then said to have 
any design. You may, indeed, still retain the desire, but the rqoraent you 
find the execution impracticable, it would be madness to harbour the design, 
^because rational design can never be entertained witliout some probability of 
suctfess. liJut it i.s said that this design is sufficiently declared in the report 
of Sebastiani, for all the purposes* of justifying the war. Now, what if 
Bonaparte had heard somewhere that you liad a desire to occupy and to 
retain the Cape of Good Hope, and that as you openly declared that as he 
was a man who kept no faith with others, no faith ought to be kcjit with 
him ; what if he were to couple such a declaration with another, ‘ that the 
Minister ought to lose hi.s head who gave up the Cape of Good Mope,’ and 
afterwards were to add to these presumptive evidences the 1‘act of its being 
in your possession — I ask, whether Bonaparte might not call that the 
indication of a design on your part of retaining the Cape, with full as much 
justice as you infer from his declaration a design of occupying Egypt on his ? 
But it is argued, that the mere act of sending Sebastiani is sufficient ground 
for war. Now this fact Ministers must have known from General Stewart, 
by his despatch of the 80th of November. The arrival of Sebastiani in 
Egypt, and his transactions there, were circumstances which General Stewart 
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could not have failed communicating fully to our Government. The pub- 
lication of the report, also, is adduced as evidence of the intention, and it is 
asked, whether any man will publish what he does not intend to act ? The 
value of Egypt, too, to Bonaparte is stated in addition. Now, if he really 
thought Egypt of that value, and if he wanted the key to it first, which is 
said to be Malta, for the surrender of which he was treating with us, can we 
suppose that he would have published his intention wuth regard Egypt, as 
the means of prevailing on us to give him up Malta ? No ! the proposition is 
absurd and ridiculous on the face of it ; nor would it be possible to account for 
such conduct at all, unless we at once believed Bonaparte to be a madman,’ ” 
Mr. Fox next adverted to a part of the negotiation, which he professed to 
be, to him, utterly incomprehensible. “ ‘ I am come to demand satisfaction,’ 
says Lord Whitworth to the French Minister. ‘What satisfaction?’ asks 
M. Talleyrand. ‘ Why, really, as to that I cannot tell you, but I will send to 
England to inquire.’ Finding that they do not obtain satisfaction, for the 
best of all reasons, because they themselves do not know what to ask, the 
Ministers change the point of satisfaction into one of security. ‘ What 
security ?’ says the French Minister. ‘ Why, that I can't tell,’ answers Lord 
Whitworth, ‘ but I will send to know.’ Well ! it turns out that the security 
TV'e want is the possession of Malta in perpetuity ; next, the possession of it 
for ten years, which, for all political purposes, amounts to a perpetjuty^ and 
then a number of other demands are thrown together, and the King of 
Sardinia, like the ghost in a tragedy, comes in at the last scene to unravel 
the plot, and bring about the catastrophe of the piece. He was dead and 
buried, it is true, long before the play began ; no part was assigned to him 
in the drama, but brought in at the stage-door towards the close of it, and 
coupled with Malta, Ministers thought he would add greatly to tfte grandeur 
of the scene. At the conclusion of tlie treaty of Amiens, the King of 
Sardinia, together with many other princes, had been set aside, one by one. 
Ministers .‘^aid that they had difficulties enough of their own, and that 
therefore they would have nothing to do with any of them. But when they 
came to insist on keeping Malta, and discovered that a war for Malta alone 
would not be very palatable to the people of England, they produced the 
King of Sardinia. They had a double purpose in this. The abrupt demand 
of Malta might have been revolting to the feelings of the First Consul. By 
bringing forward, therefore, the King of Sardinia in the quarrel, and aban- 
doning him afterwards in the negotiations, they would appear to soften their 
demand of Malta ; while, on the other hand, they appeared to stand forward 
as protectors of a prince, in whose fate the Emperor of Russia took a warm 
interest, and whom, if they gained nothing for him, they would at least leave 
in no worse condition than he was before. In addition to this, they required 
that Switzerland should be evacuated, and, as a condition, offered to acknow- 
ledge the King of EtruriaJ and the Cisalpine and the Ligurian republics. 
Now what could Ministers seriously expect from such an offer ? Did they 
really suppose that the First Consul would care one straw whether the 
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establishment he had made in Italy should, or should not, be recognised by 
this country ? Did they ddubt that Bonaparte, in answer to their proposal, 
would beg of them to follow their own fancy on this point, and recognise or 
not, as they might think convenient ? I am not sure,’ added Mr. Fox, 

* whether many persons who hear me are acquainted with the fact, but I 
believe it to be certain, that the United States of America, whose inde- 
pendence, under that name, was acknowledged by France in 1778, and what 
was much’^nore important, by Great Britain in 1782, never was acknowledged 
by the Empress of Russia to the day of her death ; yet I never heard that 
Americi?, was the worse from the want of the recognition of her independence 
by that imperial princess. Nor did I ever hear that France, which had so 
large a share in the establishment of that independence, was disposed to 
quarrel with Russia for declining to acknowledge it. Nor, indeed, could any 
such refusal affect America. For w'hat is recognition ? Nothing but mere 
matter of course, except as it may be connected with a claim. We gave up 
a great deal to America, when we acknowledged the independence of the 
United States. Why ? Because we had a claim to the sovereignty of them. 
The United States were not injured by the refusal of the Empress of Russia 
to acknowledge them. Why ? because Russia had no claim upon America. 
The recognition of the King of Etruria by the Emperor, indeed, is very 
different. From him it is a boon, and a great one too ; . for by so doing he 
abandons* all his claims upon those territories. But we, in offering to 
acknowledge the King of Etruria, or the otlier changes in Italy, grant no 
boon to any of them. We have no claim on Tuscany — we have no claim on 
Milan — we have no claim on the Cisalpine or Ligurian republics : whether 
we acknowledge tbem or not, therefore, is matter of no importance to them, 
and is onl 3 ^a consideration of convenience to ourselves. The importance to 
France of such a boon cannot, consequently, be contended for with any 
reason. What, then, is the result of all this ? Why, that you suffered the 
opportunity to escape you, and, instead of interposing with a generous 
" ma.f^iianimity for the protection of Holland ; instead of looking to that 
country which stood in immediate need of being rescued from the most 
grievous oppression, in whose favour j’ou might have roused all the indignant 
sympathies of Europe, and in whose cause you might have hoped for the 
co-operation more or less, of the different great powers of the continent, you 
rest the whole quarrel with France on a point of sheer, naked, British interest, 
on your possession and occupation of. Malta ; a point in which no other 
European state can feel an interest, or entertain an interest in common with 
yourselves, you have reduced this whole question to such an issue, that, 
except possibly the Turks, the value of whose alliance is easily appreciated, 
no other power can be induced to come to your aid by the sense of a common 
interest. You have deprived yourselves of every advantage you would have 
had from the admiration and from the good will -of mankind, and you have 
sent your cause into the world, stripped of every motive to union, derived 
either from their interests or their virtues. 
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* But can peace yet be made ? I think it may. It has been contended 
that the Emperor of Russia still refuses to guarantee Malta. Is that quite so 
certain ? But be the fact so or not, are not the communications from that 
excellent prince of such a nature as to encourage the hope, that for the sake 
of preserving the peace of Europe, he is ready to interpose his mediation, in 
order to reconcile the present differences with France ? Has he not actually 
offered that mediation If you accept it, will it not appear to all Europe that 
you ask only for justice ? And will not that be of more consequeLce to you 
than any other consideration i J ustice, believe me, is a very powerful weapon 
for you if you choose to use it ; and if you accept the mediation of Russia, the 
justice of your object will be palpable to the world. But I ask you to do so 
for another purpose. I ask you wlicther it would not be better that Malta 
should be in the hands of the Emperor of Russia, than ceded to Great 
Britain ? Whether, with a view to the future peace of Europe, and of 
affording a fairer chance for its continuance, it would not be better that the 
Emperor of Russia should be the occupier of Malta, as between Great Britain 
and France, than that it should be absolutely in the hands of Great Britain ? 
I certainly should consider the guarantee, under the terms proposed by 
Russia, the best of all. Why? Because it would secure the friendship of 
Russia; and because our having it even in full sovereignty cannot be put in 
competition with that friendship. In this war, in the course of any futurg 
war with France, which would you prefer, Malta, or the friendship oi Russia ? 

I can have no hesitation in answering — the friendship of Russia. And that 
you will secure it by accepting the proffered mediation, is a point on which I 
have no difficulty of belief ; for, if the accounts I have heard of him be true, 
(although accounts of princes must be received with many alloivances), the 
Emperor of Russia is a prince who places his glory in a true loye of peace, 
who will naturally feel a still deeper interest in any peace which he might 
become the instrument of preserving, and whose wishes, therefore, must 
incline towards that party, the views of which should appear most congenial 
with his own. To obtain his good offices for the restoration of peace, is, in • 
my opinion, of more real consequence to us and to all hlurope, than our 
possessing Malta under any circumstances. But is there not great proba- 
bility of our being enabled, tlirough these means, to preserve and consolidate 
the peace on a much broader basis than that of settling the present dispute 
concerning Malta ? Suppose that illustrious prince were not only to guarantee 
Malta, but were to enter into guarantees upon a still more extensive principle 
— to guarantee Egypt to the Turks, for instance. Would not that be worth 
a thousand Maltas ? I go still further. By what I have heard of the 
Emperor of Russia, from a quarter on which I think I can rely, he is disposed 
also to look to the freedom of Switzerland and of Holland. I do firmly 
believe that, under his mediation and guarantee, undertaken upon a large 
scale, not only Switzerland and Holland, but perhaps even Spain, might 
recover their independence, and afford you thus an additional security for 
peace, or assistance in any renewal of the contest. On these large and 
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liberal principles of policy, other powers might be brought to concur with 
you ; whereas, if you are seen to pursue nothing but your own sordid, separate 
interests, you will obtain no cordial assistance, and you will conclude no solid 
pacification. 

* The invariable demand of France upon us to evacuate Malta, has bqf^n 
confined simply to its evacuation according to the terms and stipulations of 
the treaty. Had vve felt ourselves and the rest of Europe in such a state of 
insecurity'lis we seem to apprehend from the great power and ambition of 
France, better would it have been by far to have abrogated the whole treaty 
at once.^and to have declared that, as it was incapable of execution in one of 
its material articles, it was unfit for execution in any. But, if France had 
done so ! France is said to have no feeling of honour. Let us put the case 
fairly to ourselves, and suppose, that by an article in the treaty France had 
bound herself to give us the Mauritius. In what terms should we not 
exclaim against France, if, alleging our detention of the Cape of Good Hope 
as a proof of our malus animus towards her, she had refused to surrender that 
possession ? What should we think and say of such an excuse, grounded on 
such a proof of our hostile disposition ? France, however, had not made the 
demand of Malta for herself ; it was only to the leaving it in our hands that 
the First Consul had uniformly refused his consent ; he had raised no difficul- 
ties to its occupation by other powers : it had been directly oficred to Russia. 
Even witli regard to its evacuation by the British troops, he had fixed no 
precise time, had insisted on no immediate step towards its performance. 
This conduct certainly bore no appearance of imperiousness or arrogance. It 
is answered, however, that it was but an assumed moderation in the First 
Consul, put on for the sake of his immediate interests ; and that his real 
design wa^ war and aggression, whenever the moment should be more 
favourable. His merchant ships are now at sea : he waits their return into 
the French ports ; and while his country is exposed to danger at so many 
different points, the present, it is argued, is not the precise moment at which 
he yould begin a war with us ; but for this he will choose his own time. Be 
it so. Supposing the advantage So be on the side of Great Britain now, 
would it not continue in nearly the same degree during the rest of this year, 
or the next year, or the year after ? And what was tlie nature of this advan- 
tage as applicable to the question at issue r Should we not always retain it ? 
Must not French commerce, during the continuance of our naval superiority, 
always remain to the same degree a pledge in our hands for the performance 
of the engagement which constituted the subject of the present dispute? 
That engagement was the independence of Malta. If Malta, indeed, were 
occupied by France, it might be right to make use of our immediate advan- 
tage, to oblige her to restore the island to its independence ; but now what 
should we gain by threatening the First Consul to block uj) his ports, to 
capture his ships, and ruin his commerce ? Nothing but another promise ; a 
promise that, during a certain time, he would not disturb us in the occupation 
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of Malta. And, did the experience of mankind, did the evidence of history, 
furnish a ground of reliance on promises of this soft } Did promises give any 
real security for the performance of stipulations ? Granting the First Consul 
to have entered into any engagement on this head that we might have 
required, if his ambition be of that nature which is ascribed to him, could we 
be simple enough to hope that he would really leave us in the unmolested 
possession of Malta, and that he would not insist on our evacuating it the 
very instant at which that opportunity should occur for whicli we now 
suppose him to be waiting ? The futility of such promises, and the little 
scruple with which they were evaded, could be no better illustrated ^han by 
the conduct of Francis the First, when a prisoner at Madrid, after the battle 
of Pavia. This monarch, it is well known, was obliged by Charles the Fifth 
to subscribe, for the recovery of his liberty, to conditions of so harsh a nature, 
that it was foreseen great objections would be made to their ratification by 
the states of France. He was compelled, therefore, to engage to return to 
Madrid in the event of failure, and this engagement he conceived himself to 
have well and faithfully performed, by building and residing at a house in 
the Bois de Boulogne, which he called Madrid. On the other hand, while wc 
were pursuing the light and frivolous advantages which a promise of this sort 
might hold forth to us, wc lost the benefit of another, which, as far as it went, 
was much more valuable and solid. It cannot be denied, tliat' he who make? 
a promise puts himself to a certain degree in the power of the party to whom 
he makes it. The independence of Malta was provided for by the treaty. 
The engagements of France on this head are solemn and positive. If, then, 
upon our evacuation of the island in consequence of that treaty, the First 
Consul of France were to attempt anything against its •independence, we 
should derive, in any quarrel we might have to sustain with lijm on that 
account, all the benefit (and a considerable one it would be) arising from the 
disadvantage in point of general character and estimation, to which our 
adversary would expose himself by such a broach of promise. But all advan- 
tages arising from this state of things, such as it might be, we have totally “ 
foregone, by resting the dispute ^yith France upon its present grounds. 

‘ The charges of arrogance, and of a superiority assumed by the First 
Consul in his language towards this country, are further urged and supported 
on the testimony of his conversations with Lord Whitworth, to which allu- 
sions had been so frequently made : those conversations are said to have been 
not only offensive in their tone, but in their substance. I can see no founda- 
tion for this species of charge in the long conversation with Lord Whitworth, 
on which so much stress has been laid, and some expressions of which have 
been so triumphantly quoted. What was the report of those expressions, as 
given by Lord Whitworth himself? Does the First Consul say haughtily to 
him, ♦ I will come and crush you — Je vous ecraserai 9 ’ J ust the reverse. He 
tells us plainly and directly indeed, that he shall attempt to invade us ; but 
he says also, that he knows the chances are a hundred to one against 
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his success ; that it is a hundred to one that he and the greatest part of the 
expedition would go to the bottom of the sea. He talked much, and with 
great earnestness, on this subject, but never once affected to diminish the 
danger. Yet this declaration of the First Consul, of the almost utter hope- 
lessness of any enterprise he might attempt against us, is quoted as a proof 
of his arrogance and presumption ! Whatever else there may be in it, there 
certainly is in this conversation no tone of superiority ; on the contrary, it is 
an acknoilledgment of superiority on our side. To call it arrogant or pre- 
sumptuous, or to say that it is offensive in its tone, or in its substance, 
appears^ to be a very whimsical imputation. It reminds me of the most 
extravagant passage that is, I believe, to be found in a great, and, with me, 
most favourite poet, and who, notwithstanding the frequent instances of the 
same sort which occur in his works, is one of the finest in our language, 
* I mean Dryden, who, in the most extravagant, perhaps, of his pieces, 
puts into the mouth of Almanzor a sentiment which has always appeared 
to me to outsoar every flight allowable to the wildest fictions of the imagina- 
tion. In the Conquest of Granada, his hero, who is burlesqued in the 
Rehearsal, under the character of Drawcansir, says, in anger to his 
rival — 

* Thou shalt not wish her thine ; thou shalt not dare 
• To he so impudimt as to despnir.’ 

Now I confess, notwithstanding what I may have thought; of the extrava- 
gance of tny favourite poet, that I had overrated it. 1 had thouglit that no 
case could happen to give common sense to those expressions, and make 
them applicable to real life. I thouglit them the daring efforts of a vivid 
genius, aimjng at the summit of poetical hypcTbole ; but now 1 find that 
Dryden gave only a tame, prosaic account of a matter of fact, a few years 
before it happened ! He says, ‘You shall not wish, you shall not dare, to 
be so impudent as to despair !’ Bonaparte says, he despairs of success in 
*his Evasion of England; and for his pride and impudence in despairing, as 
well as for his presumption in telling them so, Ministers think no punish- 
ment too great. Now I profess myself to be one of those who agree in this 
respect with the First Consul, and who think that in this despair there is in- 
finitely ruore good sense than arrogance. 1 think it is full a hundred to one 
that he and the greater part of his expedition would go to tlie bottom of the 
sea, if he should attempt a descent on our coast. I certainly think this, and 
I am very glad to find that Bonaparte is of the same opinion.’ ” 

Having closed the argument under these different heads, Mr. Fox pro- 
ceeded to the summing up of his opinions on the whole of the question 
before the House. He said, that “ after Ministers had sufiered the 
Continent to be reduced to its present state — after they had submitted, 
without remonstrance, to every encroachment of French ambition— after 
they had left Holland and Switzerland to their fate, and all the smaller 
states of Europe under the dominion or the influence of France — he could 
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not think the war they were now undertaking for Malta — plain Malta — either 
wise or justifiable. What, however, it might be asked of him, would he 
himself propose under the present circumstances ? It was his opinion, that 
peace was not even then desperate, if proper means were resorted to — means 
which presented themselves at that very moment, and which were in every 
way consistent with strict honour, and with a large and liberal policy. He 
recommended to his Majesty’s Ministers without delay to avail themselves of 
the opportunity which then offered, and to co-operate with the wishes which 
he understood to have been expressed by the Emperor of Russia for the 
preservation of the peace of Europe. He recommended, and again g.nforced, 
the acceptance of the Russian mediation, not for the sake of procuring the 
guarantee of that power for Malta merely, but with a view of extending it 
upon a grand, comprehensive scheme of policy, and in concert with other 
great powers, to the protection of the weaker and more defenceless states, 
and thus ensuring, as far as stability could be expected in human affairs, the 
solid and permanent pacification of Europe. What, he asked, was the other 
side of the alternative ? — War I And what would be the probable effect of 
resorting to it ? He had already touched on the conduct of the First 
Consul, and some of the reasons which had been assigned for it. He had 
touched also on the state of the inhabitants of other countries, none of 
whom, he feared, would be improved in their condition by war ; but he mu§t 
now come to that body of people whom he had often declared tb be’ more 
emphaticall)’ his clients — the people of England. He would, for the 
moment, put out of his consideration all questions of danger to themselves. 
He would suppose Bonaparte to feel the truth of what he himself had 
declared, namely, that he despaired of success in attempting a descent ; he 
would suppose that all parts of our empire were at present seciy'e, and that 
even in a protracted war there would be no probability, no possibility (if 
gentlemen w^ould take it so) of affecting us in any quarter by invasion. Even 
in this state of security, however, what w'as our situation ? Had we 
forgotten the two last years of the last war? Had we forgotten the |tate‘ 
and condition of tlie middle classes of society in this island ; of every country 
gentleman of a limited income, of every tradesman, indeed of every man in 
it who did not possess a very large fortune ; had we already forgotten how 
the late war had pressed upon them ? Let us recollect these things ; let us 
recollect the circumstances which occurred in the course of that war; what 
we all suffered by the immense loads that were laid upon us to sirpport it — 
their grievous and most intolerable ^veight, and the cruel and grinding 
measures of every description, under which this country had groaned during 
so many years. Could Ministers, with these recollections in their minds, 
bring themselves again to precipitate their country into miseries, so horrible 
in their nature, and so easily to be avoided What had we now to 
expect ? He had heard, indeed, some talk of an economical war. But even 
this economy (difficult as the ^vord was at all times to understand when so 
applied) was now' explained to consist in the adoption of measures leading to 
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an immense and immediate enlargement of our expenses. We were told 
that we must make great exertions. And what exertions r Exertions 
beyond anything we have ever yet known; far beyond what were found 
necessary during the glorious war of Queen Anne ; far beyond those by 
which we obtained that pre-eminence which has immortalized the memory of 
the late Earl of Chatham ; far beyond even those of the late war itself. And 
by whom were we told all this ? If by some gentlemen who had no experi- 
ence in |Sblitic8, and under whose guidance we had not already suffered ; if 
by some orator, as a mere figure of speech without a meaning, and by way 
of a flourish in debate ; for such a purpose it might do well : but we are told 
this, not by a novice in the art of extortion, but by an artist ! ‘ If a man 

without experience or reputation,’ said Mr. Fox, ‘ examines my case when I 
am ill, and tells me, ‘ You must have a limb cut ofl' to save your life,’ I might 
still hope for a cure, without having recourse to so dreadful a remedy ; but 
if the skilful practitioner, the regular doctor himself, tells me so, after con- 
sultation — if the experienced operator, under whose prescriptions and direc- 
tions I have already suffered, tells me so, I know what I must endure I If 
he tells me, ‘ I must pull out all your teeth ; I must cut off part of the 
extremities, or you wdll die I have only to prepare for the operation. I 
know the alternative is death or torture. This great artist, this eminent 
^ doctor (Mr. Pitt), has told us that, much as wc had already been distinguished 
for t)xei%ion, what we have hitherto done is nothing. We have hitherto been 
only fighting for morality and religion, for the law of nations, for the rights 
of civil society, and in the cause of God. llcsourccs fully adequate to such 
minor objects, the right honourable gentleinun assures us, we have already 
employed ; but. now we have a contest to sustain of a higher order — a 
contest \vhicli would compel us to strain every remaining nerve, and to call 
for sacrifices new and extraordinary, such as had never before been heard of 
in this country. Wc are told, that within a month, within a fortnight 
perhaps, a plan must be formed for raising many millions of money, in a 
mode different from any that has hitherto been attempted. It was not to be 
a pitiful expedient for a single ye^ir — it was not to be an expedient similar to 
those adopted by Lord North during the American war, or by the right 
honourable gentleman himself for nearly the whole of the last war — but it 
was to be a plan which would last for ever, or at least until two or three 
hundred millions should be raised by it. Severe measures for general 
defence are also announced to us as necessary within a fortnight ; plans of 
which no man can as yet form a conception, but which Ministers are to 
reveal to us in due time, and when they shall have reached their full 
maturity of wisdom. 

“ ‘ The income-tax was felt heavily by most of the members of this House, 
although many of them are in the superior ranks of fortune — heavily, indeed, 
by all descriptions of persons in the country, except the most opulent, or 
those in the lowest class of labourers, who were too poor to be made the 
objects of it. I believe there are now near the projectors of that tax, many 
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persons who felt the gripe of it most keenly, although some of them were 
so situated that it was not prudent for them to jcomplain. That tax did, 
indeed, affect every person of any condition in this country, but affected 
them very differently. The possessors of their thirty, their twenty, their ten, 
and even their one thousand a year, felt it as nothing, when compared to the 
possessors of only their two, their three, their four, or their five hundred. 
Ask that numerous and intelligent class of persons how they felt the income- 
tax ? 1 am speaking of the poor old income-tax, not the tax nowiabout to 

be imposed. I speak of that mild and gentle operation which seized only 
upon one-tenth of a man's income, and not of a measure which may exact a 
fifth, and possibly a half; a measure, too, which must be improved ^in the 
mode of its execution, since the greater sum to be raised by it, the more 
rigorous must be the inquisition. Let no man now look to his holding a 
pound without giving possibly fifteen shillings of it to Government towards 
the support of the war ; let no man be too confident that an inquisitor may 
not be empowered to break open his desk, in search of the other five. And 
all this for what ? For Malta ! Malta ! plain, bare, naked Malta, unconnected 
with any other interest ! What point of honour can the retention of Malta 
be to you ? Something of that nature may be felt by France, but to you, I 
aver it is, as a point of honour, nothing. ‘ But it may be prudent to keep 
it.' Is the keeping it worth a contest ? Does the noble lord think it so ? 
On the contrary, is he not of opinion that it is not ? ‘ Oh ! but wt arb to 

oppose the aggrandizement of France, the ambition of Bonaparte, which will 
destroy us like a liquid fire.' We have, indeed, hoard some splendid phi- 
lippics on this subject; philippics which Demosthenes himself, were ho 
among us, would hear with pleasure, and possibly with Qnvy ; philippics 
which w'ould lead us directly to battle, without regard to what may follow ; 
but then comes the question — Whal shall we have to pay for then/ ? What 
is the amount of the bill ? I remember an old French proverb, and 1 am not 
afraid of being deemed too much of a Frenchman if I should quote it : the 
proverb seems almost an answer to one in English, which says that ‘ things 
are good because they are dear.’ The author of the French one, however, 
tells us that, let things be ever so good, yet if they are dear, he has no 
pleasure in eating them, ‘ Ic cout en ote le gout.’ Now so it is with me, 
wdien I hear the harangues of the right honourable gentleman in favour of 
W7ix, I think the articles dressed up are exquisite, but the cost spoils the 
relish. However, these philippics are not new" to us. I remember when 
Lord Rosslyn (then Mr.Wedderburn) made a vehement and eloquent ^philip- 
pic before the Privy Council against Dr. Franklin, calling him ‘ a hoary-headed 
traitor,’ and so forth. 1 remember the prodigious effect produced by this 
splendid invective ; so great was it, that when the Privy Council went aw^ay, 
they were almost ready to throw up their hats for joy, as if they had 
obtained a triumph. Why, Sir, we paid a pretty dear price for that triumph 
afterwards ! In the beginning of the last war, we had abilities, which we 
now enjoy no longer, and which no one remembers with more regret than I 
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do. There was no want of imagery, no want of figures of rhetoric, no want 
of the flowers of eloquence 9 eloquence seldom equalled, and never surpassed 
by man, and all exerted to support the war. We know how that war ended, 
and the damp which was cast upon our ardour at the sight of the bill when 
it came to be paid. So now, when I hear all these fine and eloquent phi- 
lippics, I cannot help recollecting what fruits such speeches have generally 
produced, and dreading the devastation and carnage which usually attend 
them. Tile right honourable gentleman, when he appears before us in all 
the gorgeous attire of his eloquence, reminds me of a story which is told of 
a barbarous prince of Morocco, a Muley Molock, or a Muley Ishmael, who 
never put on his gayest garments, or appeared in extraordinary pomp, but as 
a prelude to the murder of many of his subjects. Now, when I behold 
splendour much more bright, when I perceive the labours of an elegant and 
accomplished mind — when I listen to words so choice, and contemplate all 
the charms of his polished elocution — ^it is well enough for me, sitting in this 
'blouse, to enjoy the scene, but it gives mo most gloomy tidings to convey to 
my constituents in the lobby. For these reasons, Sir, I should wish, pre- 
viously to our entering into this war, to be told what event it is that will put 
an end to it. 1 would ask, what are we to gain by this contest ? I know 1 
may be told that it is an old and foolish question. That it is old 1 know, but 
that it is foolish I do not. Switzerland and Holland are, in my opinion, the 
two grea^ objects to be kept in view, as countries the liberation of which 
from the yoke of France would be most desirable. Tlut liave you any hopes 
of accomplishing such an object } Have you any chance of doing so by the 
course you are now about to take } No man thinks more highly than I do 
of the ability and •gallantry of your commanders ; no man thinks more highly 
than 1 do jjf tlie intrepidity and valour of your soldiers ; no man thinks more 
highly than I do of the immense power, most incomparable skill, and invinci- 
ble spirit, of your navy ; no man has more earnest wishes than 1 have to see 
the power of France reduced by the efforts of Great Britain. Much certainly, 
in qnc way, may be done towards this object. You may seize her islands — 
you may take her colonies and destroy her trade ; you have done it before ; 
and, for aught I know, you may distress her even more. Even then, what 
will you ultimately gain : On the other hand, what may yon not ultimately 
lose ? You may be driven to the brink of bankruptcy yourselves. But 
France, we are told, will have been destroyed first. France may, indeed, be 
made a beggar, but will that make her a better neighbour to you } Say even 
that a new revolution sliould happen to France, as many have happened 
to her within these ten years — what will you be the better for that ? ‘France,’ 
you may then exclaim, ‘ is now more mi.scrable than ever she was !’ To be 
sure she will be so ; and you — how will you be the better for her misery ? 
It is argued, however, that if we are to go to war, it is wiser to commence it 
now, than to delay it ; distinctions are drawn bqtween internal strength and 
strength for the annoyance of an enemy ; it is said that, as to France, another 
year may extend her commerce, increase her population, and thus give her 
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additional means of annoying us ; and that all these means will be diminished 
by the revolutions she may suffer in another waff. If she should suffer in 
the next war ten revolutions, instead of the five or six through which she strug- 
gled in the last, putting all other considerations out of the question, are we 
justified by experience in expecting that her sufferings will render her a better 
neighbour to us, or less troublesome to the repose of the world ? Was she so 
wasted by the losses of the late war, w^as she so enervated by the calamities 
of her revolutions, as to be rendered incapable of annoying others, or of 
defending herself ? Were not her last efforts, on the contrary, the most 
terrible and the most successful ? ’ 

“ From these grounds,” which Mr. Fox recapitulated, “ he drew the con- 
clusion, that we were in a situation in which, if we were to proceed on our 
present narrow ground of mere local British interest, we had nothing to gain ; 
absolutely nothing. We could not hope for an ally from any quarter of the 
world. But if the House should agree to the amendment moved on the 
address, it would open to us another and a better course. The amendment 
contained nothing which, with the exception of a very few words indeed, they 
did not all believe to be true. That his Majesty's Ministers had not done 
the best that could have been done, in the whole of the negotiation, was 
certainly a very general opinion. That question was by common consent (as 
it appeared) to be the subject of debate at a future day ; the address hp 
thought would prejudge that question; whereas the ainendrnerfc kept it 
entirely open for discussion and decision. To attain the greater objects of 
the amendment, he gave notice, that he should, at no very distant period, 
move the House to address his Majesty to avail himself of the disposition 
manifested by the Emperor of Russia to bring about a general peace.’^' If 
that Prince should either be unwilling to engage in the mediation^ or unable, 
through the fault of our enemy, to accomplish its purpose, neither of which 
he could believe, the House would enjoy the satisfaction of reflecting that 
they had done everything in their power, which prudence could dictate, to 
avoid the calamities of war. The alternative would then be inevitable, ^and 
they would adopt it without reproach. ^Vt present nothing could be said in 
favour of the policy of war, but that it may be better for us now than it 
would be four mouths hence. This advantage would be more than counter- 
balanced by proving to all Europe, that war was not. our choice ; that we had 
applied to one of its first powers to prevent it, and that we were ready to 
accept the proffered mediation. He concluded his speech with stating the 
strong sense of duty, and the deep anxiety of mind under which he had been 
impelled to deliver his opinions so much at length ; and with exhorting the 
House, before they entered on this great contest, not only to pause, to 
deliberate, and to satisfy themselves, but to do everything that depended on 

♦ This Fox did on the 27th of March ; but, in consequence of Lord Hawkesbury 
having assured the House that the British Government was ready to accept the media- 
tion of Russia, Mr, Fox withdrew his motion. 
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them to convince their constituents and all Europe that the avoiding it was 
impossible.” 

On a division, Mr. Grey's amendment was negatived by 398 against 67. 
After which the original address was agreed to. 


PkOCEEDINGS RESrECTING LOKD MeLVILLE. 

1805. April 8. In the year 1803, an act* was passed, under the auspices 
of the Earl of St. Vincent, then First Lord of the Admiralty, for appointing 
commi <3ioners, with power to examine on oath, to inquire into the abuses of 
the naval department, and to report such observations as should occur to 
them for preventing such abuses. The Tenth Report of this commission 
having implicated, in a very serious manner, the conduct of Lord Melville, 
wdio had for many years held the office of Treasurer of the Navy, holding it 
^even with the seals of Secretary of State, Mr. Whitbread, on the 6th of 
April, brought that report under the consideration of the House, in a speech of 
considerable length. He concluded with moving the following resolutions : — 

“ 1. That it appears to this committee, that on the 18th of June, 1782, 
the House of Commons, in a committee of the whole House, came, amongst 
others, to the following resolutions : ‘ That it is the opinion of this com- 
*mitt,ee, Jthat some regulations ought to be adopted for the purpose of 
lessening and keeping down the balances of public money, which appear to 
have usually been in the hands of the Treasurer of the Navy ; and it would 
be beneficial to the public if the first and other clerks in the different 
branches belonging to the said office, were paid by fixed and permanent 
salaries in lieu o*f all fees, gratuities, and other perquisites whatsoever.’ 

“ ‘ Thi it is the opinion of this committee, that from henceforward the 
Paymaster-General of his Majesty’s Land Forces, and the Treasurer of the 
Navy for the time being, shall not apply any sum or sums of money im- 
prested to them, or either of them, to any purpose of advantage or interest 
tc' themselves, cither directly or indirectly.’ 

“ ‘ That it appears to this comMittce, that the commissioners appointed to 
examine, take, and state the public accounts of the kingdom, have, so far as 
appears from the reports wdiich they liavc hitherto made, discliarged the 
duty entrusted to them with great diligence, accuracy, and ability; and if 
Parliament shall carry into execution those plans of reform and regulation 
which are suggested by the matter contained in the reports of the said com- 
missioners, it cannot but be attended with the most beneficial consequences 
to tlie future wclfiire and prosperity of this kingdom.’ 

“ 2. That in furtherance of the intention of the House of Commons 
expressed in such resolutions, his Majesty, by his w^arrant, dated J une 26th, 
1782, directed that the salary of the Treasurer of the Navy sliould be in- 
creased to the sum of four thousand pounds per annum, in fuU satisfaction 


♦ 43 (ico. m. c. 16 
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of all wages, and fees, and other proiitB and emoluments theretofore enjoyed 
by former Treasurers. 

“ 3. That it appears to this committee, that during the treasurership of 
the right honourable Isaac Barre, the conditions of the aforesaid warrant 
were strictly complied with ; that the whole of the money issued from the 
Exchequer to Mr, Barre, for naval services, was lodged in the Bank ; that it 
was never drawn from thence previously to its being advanced to the sub- 
accountants, to be applied to the public service ; that during the*time Mr. 
Barre acted as treasurer and ex- treasurer, he had not in his possession or 
custody any of the public money ; and that neither he nor the Paymaster of 
the Navy did derive any profit or advantage from the use or employment 
thereof. 

“ 4. That the right honourable Henry Dundas, now Lord Viscount 
Melville, succeeded to the office of Treasurer of the Navy on the 19th of 
August, 1782, when a further addition was made to the salary of the said 
office, in order to produce a net annual income of four thousand pounds, after 
the payment of all taxes and charges on the same ; and that this additional 
salary was considered by the said Lord Viscount Melville as granted to him 
in lieu of all wages, fees, profits, and other emoluments, enjoyed by former 
treasurers. 

“ 5, That the said Lord Visedunt Melville continued in the said office till, 
the lOth of April, 1783 ; that being asked whether he derived any advantage 
from the use of the public money during that period, he, in his examination 
before the commissioners of naval inquiry, declined answering any question 
on that head, but that he has since, in a letter written to the said commis- 
sioners, and dated the 28tli of March last, declared that previous to 1786, 

‘ he did not derive any advantage from the use or employment of aj>y monies 
issued for carrying on the service of the navy but Mr. Douglas, wdio was 
paymaster, being dead, and his lordship having refused to answer any ques- 
tion on this head as aforesaid, no evidence has been obtained as to the 
application of monies issued for the service of the navy, or the mode ^ of 
drawing the same from tlie Bank during this period. 

6. That the honourable C. Townshend, now Lord Bayning, held the 
office of Treasurer of the Navy from the 11th of April, 1783, to the 4th of 
January, 1784, and that from the examination of his lordship, it appears 
that, during his treasurership, no part of the money issued for the service of 
the navy was applied for his private use or advantage, and that he does not 
believe that Mr. Douglas, who acted under him as paymaster, derived any 
profit or advantage from the use or employment of the public money except 
the money issued for the payment of exchequer fees. 

“ 7. That the right honourable Henry Dundas was re-appointed Treasurer 
of the Navy on the 6th of January, 1 784, and continued in the said office until 
the 1st of Ju|je, 1800. 

“ 8. That in the year 1785, an Act of Parliament was passed, 26 Geo. III. 
c. 31, intituled, ‘An Act for better regulating the Office of Treasurer of his 
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Majesty’s Navy;’ whereby it is directed that no money shall be issued from 
the Treasury to the Treasurers of the Navy ; but that all monies issued for 
naval services shall be paid to the Bank on account of naval services, and 
placed to the account of the Treasurer of the Navy, and shall not be paid out 
of the Bank unless for naval services, and in pursuance of draughts signed by 
the Treasurer, or some person or persons authorized by him ; which draughts 
shall specify the heads of service to which such sums are to be applied ; and 
that the i^gulations under the said act shall take place from the 31st of 
July, 1785. 

‘‘ 9. That the execution of the said act was postponed till the month of 
January, 1786, and from that time till the month of June, 1800, when Lord 
Melville left the office of Treasurer, contrary to the practice established in the 
treasurership of the right honourable Isaac Barre, contrary to the resolutions 
of the House of Commons of 18th of June, 1782, and in defiance of the 
provisions of the above-mentioned act of the 25th of Geo. HI. c. 31, large 
%ums of money were, under pretence of naval services, and by a scandalous 
evasion of the act, at various times drawn from the Bank and invested in 
exchequer and navy bills, lent upon the security of stock, employed in dis- 
counting private bills, in purchasing Rank and East India stock, and used in 
various wa 3 ’'s for the purposes of private emolument. 

^ “ 10. That Alexander Trotter, Esq., Payma'ster of the Navy, was the person 
by whoni, or in whose name, the public money was thus employed, and that 
in so doing he acted with the knowledge and consent of Lord Viscount 
Melville ; to whom he was at the same time private agent, and for whose use 
or benefit lie occasionally laid out from ten to twenty thousand pounds, 
without considering whether he was previously in advance to his lordship, 
and whether such advances were made from his public or private balances. 

*‘11. That the right honourable Lord Viscount Mcdvillc having been privy 
to, and connived at the withdrawing from the Bank of England, for purposes 
of private interest or emolument, sums issued to him as Treasurer of the 
Na.vy, and placed to his account in the Bank, according to the provisions of 
the 25th Geo. HI. c. 31, has been. guilty of a gross violation of the law, and 
a high breach of duty. 

“ 12. That it further appears, that, subsequent to the appointment of Lord 
Melville, as Treasurer of the Navy, in 1784, and during the time he held that 
office, large sums of money issued for the service of the navy, were applied 
to other services ; and that the said I^ord Melville, in a letter, written in 
answer to a precept issued by the commissioners of naval inquiry, requiring 
an account of money received by him, or any person on his account, or by 
his order, from the Paymaster of the Navy, and also of the time when, and 
the persons by whom the same were returned to the banks, or Paymaster, 
has declared, that he has no materials by which he could make up such an 
account, and that if he had materials, he could not do it without disclosing 
delicate and confidential transactions of Government, which his duty to the 
public must have restrained him from revealing. 
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“ 13. That Lord Melville, in applying monies issued for the service of the 
navy to other services, stated to have been of sot delicate and confidential a 
nature, that, in his opinion, no account can or ought to be given of them, 
has acted in a manner inconsistent with his duty, and incompatible with 
those securities which the legislature has provided for the proper application 
of the public money.” 

The first resolution being put, Mr. Pitt moved the previous question 
thereon. After the resolution had been supported by Lord Hef/ry Petty, 
Mr. Tierney, and Mr. Ponsonby ; and opposed by the Attorney- General, Mr. 
Canning, and the Master of the Rolls, ^ 

Mr. Fox said, “ he should he extremely unwilling to suffer this question to 
be put without expressing his sentiments upon it. For if, unhappily, the 
vote of the House should be opposite to that which he hoped and wished, he 
should feel very uneasy indeed that his name should partake of the universal 
odium that must attach to any decision tending to second such notorious 
delinquency as the report on the table exposed. He could never reconcile it 
to his mind to be silent upon such an occasion, lest he should be suspected 
of declining to mark with the strongest reprobation guilt of a nature so 
glaring, that any man who gave it the sanction of his vote, or attempted to 
protect it from punishment, must be viewed in the light of an accomplice, or 
one at least disposed to become the accomplice of similar traiAactJons, 
Before he proceeded to the merits of the charges under consideration, he 
thought it proper to notice the arguments of the gentlemen on the other side, 
not because he considered those arguments possessed of any intrinsic force, 
but lest, from the authority of the persons from whom they proceeded they 
might have the effect of leading the House to a decision, which if^ it should 
correspond with the wishes of those by whom such arguments were used, 
must destroy its character with the country and with all Europe. The first 
gentleman with whom he would begin was the Master of the Rolls. That 
learned gentleman had directed the whole of his observations to show t^at 
the House should go into a committee order to ascertain whether the 
breach of the Act of Parliament, not of which Lord Melville stood charged, 
but of which he confessed himself guilty, proceeded from corrupt motives. 
If corruption consisted merely in a man putting money into his own pocket, 
according to the vulgar conception, perhaps some of the deductions of the 
learned gentleman would be right. But he would contend that nothing 
could be more corrupt, in his opinion, than to permit a man’s own agent to 
convert the money of others to his own private emolument. This was the 
amount of I^ord Melville’s confession ; and although it might be possible, 
from a further examination, to prove the noble lord more guilty, it did appear 
to him utterly impossible to prove him less so. For the most conclusive 
evidence of the noble lord’s corruption, he would only refer to that paragraph 
in the report, in which the noble lord stated, that, although he knew his 
agent Trotter was applying the public money to other purposes than that for 
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which it was legally intended, he did not prohibit him from doing so. What 
was that, he would ask, b^t complete corruption, even taking the case sim-* 
pliciUr; but combining it with other circumstances, could any man entertain 
a doubt upon the subject of his guilt? What greater aggravation of his 
delinquency in tolerating the breach of his own Act of Parliament could be 
imagined than allowing his agent to misapply the public money, for the safe 
custody of which that act was intended ? 

“ But :> was pretended that no loss had accrued to the public from this 
malversation, and a very singular argument was advanced, that as there w’as 
no loss there was no risk. ‘ Now,’ said Mr. Fox, ‘ it unfortunately happened 
in certain parts of my life, which 1 do not quote with a view to recommend 
my example to others, that I was in the habit of engaging in certain specu- 
lations, which are commonly called gambling. If a man should, in that kind 
of speculation, win a large sum of money, I am sure that an argument would 
not thence arise that he had run no risk. I rather think the natural inference 
“^vould be that his risk was considerable. Probably, however, in this case. 
Lord Melville did take care thatlrotter should not lose any money. Trotter 
was the confidential agent of Lord Melville, and Lord Melville was the 
confidential agent of the state. Therefore, in this .sort of speculation in 
which Trotter engaged, Lord Melville could guard against much risk. If 
two men play at cards together, and a third person stands behind one of them 
and lhrc?ws hints to the other, he that receives the hints is tolerably sure of 
winning. Just so in this business ; Lord Melville knew when the navy bills 
were likely to be funded, and Mr. Trotter could act upon the information 
he might receive. Will any one say, then, that from such acting upon such 
information, no loss would accrue to the public ? On the contrary, I maintain, 
that the public did suffer a loss of one per cent, upon the discount of such 
bills. Bu't, then, the learned gentleman desired the House to go into an 
inquiry, in order to obtain further evidence.’ He would appeal to the judg- 
ment of the House, whether any further evidence could be necessary to 
enable it to come to a decided opinion upon the breach of law which the 
noble lord himself confessed. That opinion the House was called on to 
declare. The public had a right to demand it from them. 

“ It was said, that the House ought not to think of acting judicially, of 
inflicting punishment without the fullest examination into the merits of the 
accusation, and affording the accused the fullest opportunity of vindicating 
himself. And that, so far as the confession of Lord Melville went, he had 
been already tried. He would, however, defy those gentlemen who rested 
their objection so much upon the question of punishment, to show, that it 
was at all in the power of that House to inflict any punishment on such 
delinquents as Lord Melville and Trotter. But if the House should deter- 
mine on prosecution in any way with a view to punishment; whether by 
directing the Attorney- General to prosecute ; whether by moving an impeach- 
ment, or preparing a bill of pains and penalties,* which perhaps would be the 
more proper mode of proceeding ; he would maintain that the confession of 
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the pai*ty accused would be evidence to proceed upon, and that the House 
was now called on to act, as it must in every similar case, as a grand jury, to 
pronounce upon the guilt of the accused. It was strange to hear it asserted, 
that the accused was not guilty, because no loss had accrued from this 
scandalous transaction. To those to whom the loss of honour was nothing, 
perhaps, it might be said that no loss had arisen. But what was the loss of 
honour to that Government which, after such a palpable instance of delin- 
quency, should preserve its connexion with the delinquent ? And whftt the loss 
of character and honour to that House, should it attempt by its vote to screen 
such a delinquent ? — infinitely more than any sum of money could amount to. 

“ Whatever the learned gentleman to whom he had already adverted might 
assert, he could not see- that any further inquiry could be necessary to enable 
the House to decide that a great public officer, who allowed his servants to 
make illicit profits from the public money, in the teeth of an Act of Parliament, 
was guilty of a most serious offence. The guilt consisted in the violation of 
the law, and it never could be x)retended that any such violation could be 
innocent. When private individuals became the objects of suspicion,' it was 
their own affair ; but when suspicion attached to men of high rank in the 
state, it became a matter of great public interest. Putting all the circum- 
stances of the case together, he could not see that anything could be obtained 
to avert the judgment of the House from further inquiry. Whatever dclajr 
might take place, there was only one mode of confirming still fufclfei' the 
guilt of Lord Melville, and that was in case Trotter should peach; but 
there was no mode or evidence possible to be imagined that could refute that 
which Lord Melville himself confessed. On that confession, then, he called 
upon the House to adopt the motion of his honourable friend. 

“ With respect to the charge of Lord Melville’s having participated in the 
profits resulting from Trotter’s application of the public money, he could 
not say that there was direct evidence before the House ; but there certainly 
was strong ground of suspicion. The noble lord, it would be recollected, 
retained the office of Treasurer of the Navy for several years after he yas 
appointed to that of Secretary of State ; and when in that House allusion 
was made to the circumstance of his holding the two offices, the answer 
from the other side of the House was, that although he held those offices, 
he only received the salary of Secretary of State, and nothing from the 
Treasury of the Navy. Did not this justify something more than suspicion ? 
Why should the noble lord so fondly cling to this office of his friend, Mr. 
Trotter? There were many other persons among even his own relations 
who would have been glad to occupy this situation. But, no ; Lord Melville 
seemed particularly attached to it ; and would any man of common sense, in 
considering a thing of this kind, make no inference from that attachment ? 
Another objection arose against the proposed committee, from this conside- 
ration, that he did not see that any of the difficulties which some gentlemen 
complained of could be removed ; that any of the obscure accounts could 
be explained. Those accounts were, indeed, of such a nature, that the 
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parties themselves could not understand tliein ; and liow» then, could it be 
possible for a committee of that house to make anything of them ? It had 
been said that the House should proceed with the utmost deliberation in 
deciding upon character. But upon whose character were they to decide on 
this occasion ? Not, certainly, upon that of Lord Melville, for his character 
was entirely gone ; but upon the character of the House and the Govern- 
ment, wlych must depend upon the vote of this night. As to the character 
of Lord Melville, it w'as so completely destroyed in public e.stimation for 
ever, that he would venture to say, that were the vote of the House unani- 
mous ifi his favour, it would not have the slightest cfFcct in wiping away tiie 
stigma that was universally affixed to his name. What, then, must the 
world think of retaining such a man at the licad of the glory of the country ? 
It was dreadful to reflect, that the most honourable claims should be placed 
at the disposal of a man, 'with whose name dishonour was inseparably asso- 
* dated — who had confessed himself guilty of an act of corrupt illegality. 

Are we,” said Mr. Fox, “ to connive at and approve of all this, wdicn 
even the right honourable gentleman, who has moved the previous question, 
will not go the length of approving all he has done r Sir, w^e have heard 
to-night, with sentiments of exultation, the brilliant efforts of a noble friend 
of mine (Lord Henry Petty) on the bench behind me. There is not a man 
*in tke- House capable of appreciating virtue and genius, who did not feel a 
secret satisfaction at the speech of that noble lord. I recollect, Sir, wlien 
the right honourable gentleman on the opposite bench (Mr. Pitt) made his 
first essay in this House. I recollect, and many in the House must recollect 
also, the just pride which we all felt to sec him, much about the same ago 
then that the noble lord behind me now is, distingishing himself in hunting 
down coiVuption, in unmasking abuses in the ])ublic expemliture, in pro- 
posing and enforcing reforms of various kinds. What a contrast does his 
conduct on this night afford ! ‘ Heu ! quantum mutatus ab illo !’ The right 

honourable gentleman wlio now fills the office of Treasurer of the Navy (Mr. 
Canning), asserts that it is physically impossible to act up to the letter of 
the act, and has amused the House with an account of fractional sums of 
8s. 6d., 14s., and 2s., and then turns short upon us, and asks how it is 
possible to pay all those trifling claims by drafts upon the Bank ? 1 do not 

say it is ; but does he not keep money in the iron chest of his office to 
pay them, and arc not the sub-accountants furnished with the means of 
liquidating them ? But these abuses, it is said, can never occur again ; 
Mr. Trotter, in his dying legacy to his successors, has pointed out the means 
of preventing it. No ; it shall not be done for the future, says Mr. Trotter, 
and he bequeaths that to his successors which he never thought proper to 
enjoy himself. The act can never be violated again. 1 hope not. I hope 
the decision of the House this night will render it impossible for the gentle- 
man who at present holds the situation of Treasurer of the Navy, or for any 
future Treasurer, over to violate it. But if we do not come to J:his decision, 
what security have wc that future Melvilies and Trotters will not break 
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through any new act we may pass, in the same way in which they have 
done the resolutions of this House in 1782, and the Act of the 25th of his 
present Majesty, founded upon them ? I hope and trust, Sir, that a large 
and virtuous majority of this House will be found to put the seal and stamp 
of their reprobation upon such monstrous and unblushing delinquency. But, 
say some gentlemen, the depositions are not evidence. That I deny. If an 
impeachment were carried against my Lord Melville and his assocjpte, these 
depositions might be produced against them at the bar of the House of 
Lords. Ileally, Sir, I have a strong repugnance to enter into all the dis- 
gusting particulars of the conduct of this person, with whom I h^d once 
some slight connexion. God knows, it was a connexion of hostility ; but 
after what appears on the face of this report, I should be ashamed of myself 
if I belonged to the same class of society with him. What is any honour- 
able man to think of a person, who either refuses to answer a plain question, 
or who answers it equivocally, and under reservation ? ‘ Did you derive any^ 

advantage from the use of the public monies in the hands of your pay- 
master.^’ ‘ To the best of my recollection, I never did.’ — Now, the honour- 
able gentleman’s objection to this is, that the noble lord should have 
occasion at all to mention his recollection on the subject. He should have 
been coniident. There are some cases where a man may be allowed to 
speak as to his recollection, while in others, to mention it is to befJ^i'ay 'him. 
If a man were asked, whether he was on a particular night in a particular 
room with John a Noakes, it might be very well to answer, that to the best 
of his recollection he was not ; but if he were asked whctlier .Toliii il Noakes 
did not charge him with an attempt to pick his pockets, and kick him out 
of the room — what would be the inference if he were to answer that John a 
Noakes did not, ‘ to the best of his recollection ?’ With respect to the noble 
lord’s ofier to swear positively that he did not profit from the misappropri- 
ation of the public money, it was remarkable that his offer was confined to 
the period in which Mr. Douglas, who was now dead, was Paymaster of the 
Navy, but did not at all extend to the Paymastership t)f Mr. Trotter, What 
was the conclusion, then, to be drawn from this ? Why, that he was ready 
to make oath as to the paymastership of Douglas, because he was dead ; but 
did not think proper to swear as to Trotter, because he was alive. — As 
to the letter which has been brought forward, and which, in my opinion, 
only aggravates and confirms his guilt, we never heard anything of it, 
although his examination took place in November, until a few days previous 
to the day appointed for his trial. It is said that Lord Melville never saw 
it till it was in print. Can any one believe it ? Is it credible that the noble 
lord never had the curiosity to despatch some confidential friend to make an 
extract of that part of the report which he had good reason to suppose must 
refer to him ? When, indeed, he finds the effect of it on the public mind ; 
when he finds that there is not a man, woman, or child, in every corner of 
the kingdom, in whose mouth the Tenth Report is not to be found ; then, in 
order to do away the impression of it, he comes forward with this letter. 
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Blit what can he now gain^by this last shift of his ? Nothing at all. But if 
he was suffered to avail himself of the delay he sought for, would not the 
country feel that the House of Commons favoured puVdic abuses, screened a 
great delinquent, and that our navy, the greatness and glory of the nation, 
was still governed by that very man? Then in w^hat respect would the 
Government be held in the eyes of the people and of foreign nations, should 
this man| in a state of accusation and suspicion, be suffered to hold his 
present high situation, when the bravest and most honourable commanders 
in the army and navy are always suspended from duty during an accusation 
of whifli the result might be an honourable acquittal ? The impression on 
the public mind would now be, that Lord Melville fled for ])rotection to 
power and not to innocence. I hope and trust that this dreadful and dis- 
gusting business, like all other evils, will produce some good ; that this day 
will be an era for commencing an examination into all ]>ublic abuses, and be 
►the forerunner of such reforms as shall prevent great mischiefs in the 
country. I hope the right honourable gentleman will himself undertake 
this great work : and that the commissioners of naval inquiry, to whom the 
country is so much indebted, will continue their laudable and salutary pur- 
suits, and bring every great delinquent to condign punishment.’’ 

The House divided: — Yeas, 216; Noes, 216. The numbers being thus 
equrfl, the Speaker gave his casting vote against Mr. Pitt's amendment. 
The original motion was then carried, and the rest of the re.solutions 
agreed to.* 


lloMAN^ Cathoug Petition. 

May 14. The order of the day being read for taking into consideiation 
the petition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland,! 

Mr. Fox rose and spoke as fallows : — “ Sir, at the same time that I cannot 
help feeling a considerable degree' of anxiety at being about to bring before 
the House a subject which, according to my conception of it, seems, in its 
probable consc(piences, some nearer and some more remote, to be of the very 
highest importance ; yet I confess I feci infinitely less agitated than upon 
many other subjects on whicli 1 have lately had occasion to address you. It 
is certainly a sort of recreation, if 1 may be allowed so to exi)ress myself, 

* On the following day, Lord Melville resigned his pltice as First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty. On the f)th of May, Mr. I’itt stated iii the iloust? of Commons, that lie had 
felt it his duty to advise his Majesty to erase I^ord Melville’s name from the list of 
Pri^w Councillors ; and on tlic 9th, such erasure took place. In thci following year 
Lord Melville was iiniieached before the House of Peers, on charges arising out of the 
Tenth Report of the Coimnissioncrs of Naval Inquiry ; but he was acquitted by a 
large majority, on all the charges. His name was sub.sequently restored to tlie list of 
Privy Councillors. 

t See the Petition, Pari. Dchates, Ami. iv. p. 97. 
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after having been obliged to perform the harassing duties of accusation — 
after having promoted inquiries into circumstances, certainly not more 
honourable to the country at large than to the individual concerned in them — 
after having had my mind so harassed and occupied, to feel that I am not now 
the mover of accusation, but that I am pleading the cause of my fellow- 
subjects, and that I am endeavouring to add to the strength of the country, 
without taking from the credit, power, or authority, of any living n^an in the 
empire. I cannot help being sensible of the contrast between the duties 
lately imposed upon me, and that of attempting to draw the attention of the 
House to a subject which, however embarrassing the discussion of' it may 
be to some persons, has at least this advantage, that it rests entirely on 
principles of general affection and good will, connected with views which 
every man must approve, and no man can condemn. The qucvstion, Sir, that 
I have the honour of bringing before you — and I do feel it a great honour to 
have been desired to bring it before you — is no less than a petition, signed^ 
not indeed by any very great number of persons, but embracing, andl take 
it at the lowest calculation when I say, one-fifth of liis Majesty's subjects. 
Nay, further, I believe I shall not be incorrect, if I state them at one-fourth of 
the whole of his Majesty’s subjects in Europe. My duty, therefore, calls upon 
me to plead the cause of three or four millions of the people of Ireland, 
without reference to the proportions they bear to the population of that part 
of the empire, but which must be allowed to contain the greater proportion of 
the Roman Catholic subjects ofhisMajesty — a proportion amounting nearer to a 
fourth than a fifth of the whole population of the empire. I feel particularly 
fortunate, that when I am pressing the claims of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland to the consideration of this House, I am not pressing them as 
adverse or hostile to the power or pre-eminence, much less the liberty, or 
privileges, of the subjects of any other part of the country. If I could per- 
suade the House to do justice to the Roman Catholics, I should persuade 
them to render a most important service indeed, perhaps the most cssenfial 
that remains to be done, or that ever was, done, for the security, the great- 
ness, and general weal, of the empire, whether with regard to its internal 
policy, or external relations. 

It may be somewhat difficult for me to choose on what part of the sub- 
ject it is most proper to begin. The plain and simple statement of the 
question, and the firyl argument in support of it, would naturally be drawn 
from matter of fact, concerning which no controversy or difference of opinion 
ever did or can exist ; J mean the number of persons who are affected by the 
question. If I had not heard that difterent opinions were entertained wdth 
respect to the expediency of granting the prayer of this petition, I should 
hardly think it could be a question, whether a portion of his Majesty’s 
subjects, so considerable as. nearly one-fourth, should be on a footing with 
the remainder, or should have the enjoyment of equal laws, privileges, or 
and the full participation and benefit of the constitution and 
government of the country. Against the principle so generally stated, cause 
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may be shown, suppositions may be urged, and facts may be referred to, 
with a view to show that this, as well as any other general principle, may be 
liable to error. I will not detain the House long upon this jioint ; but it is 
necessary I should call its attention to a toj)ic, wliich may bo considered 
more an object of theory than anything else. I shall trouble the House but 
shortly, and only explain my opinion, that, whatever difference of sentiment 
and fcelii^ may exist, that difference is purely theoretical — the question, in 
point of practical application, is precisely the same. What some call rights, 
and what others call indulgences, are precisely and exactly the same. The 
diifcroUl'es are rather differences between words than things. There are two 
modes of considering this question : first, as it regards the rights of the 
subject ; arid secondly, as it affects the rights of the Crown. That which 
>vas most in fashion at different periods of the last century, was the latter 
mode of viewing it. For my own part, 1 consider the rights of the i)eople 
^Nbgoverned to he the prominent rights. I consider that those who compose 
the society of a state liave a complete and unquestionable right to equality 
of law ; but I at the same time admit, that this principle is not to be taken 
generally. I admit the force of the other general maxim, that ‘ Salus i)opuli 
siiprcma lex,’ and ought with propriety to be considered as an exception. 
Not only very able men, but men of practical knowledge, have in their 
clos«?ts considered it in that light. A most respectable modern writer of our 
own country, now living (Dr. Palcy), has stated, that the general right of 
government is to do whatever may be necessary for the advantage of the 
people : but he, and every man of sense, will tell you, that althougli tliis is 
undoubtedly the, general right, yet whenever it is exercised by restrictions 
with regar^d to one class of the people, such exercise becomes an abuse ; or, 
in other w'ords, the people have a right not to be restricted in anything that 
is not adverse to the safety of the country. The people have a right to be 
exempted generally from unequal restriction ; but wlicn the safety of the 
cojijntry demands it, and history shows us that such instances arc numerous, 
they are exceptions to the rule, an,d have ahvays heej} so considered. 

. “ In the way in which different persons consider this subject, a difference 
of opinion has been produced, but the conclusion is the same. Some say, they 
would give the Roman Catholics what they require, as a matter of favour, and 
a matter of policy; but not as a matter of right. Now, I say, 1 would give 
it to them as a matter of right : but we, however, shall not differ, if the 
practical consequence of our reasoning come to the same thing, I vvould 
give it as a right, because it is the general right of the people, and because 
there is no exception which ought to operate against the Catholics of 
Ireland. Though Government has a right to impose restrictions, yet if 
there be no necessity for them, then comes the right of the people to enjoy 
the benefit of every law, provided such enjoyment is not mischievous in its 
consequences to the country. It was therefore, Sir, I wished to say these 
few words, because it is so important a part of the subject, and one which, 
from the nature of it, cannot be a mere question of to-day, but may recur 
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and become a question for future consideration. I should wish that all 
should understand each other, and particularly that it should not be 
supposed there is any essential difference, when, in fact, it is a difference of 
words rather than of principles. Whatever differences exist with respect to 
the tw'o theories, it is evident they lead to the same practical consequences. 
To apply this to the Homan Catholics of Ireland. I do not lay down a 
principle too large, when I state that it is the general right of tlje Roman 
Catholics, as \vell as of the Protestants, to be on an equal footing — to have 
equal laws, privileges, and immunities, in all cases where they are not 
prejudicial to the welfare of the State. The only differences that could 
arise w'ould be with regard to the degree in which they sliould enjoy those 
rights. Cases might be put where persons might say, nothing could justify 
a departure from the rule of right, but expediency. Some might say, 
political advantages, connected with external relations, would justify it; 
others would require such a degree of expediency as would amount to a^ 
necessity. They would require that not only the greatness of the country, 
but the security of the country, should be concerned. 1 flatter myself wc 
shall not go on such near shades. The Roman Catholics of Ireland have 
undoubtedly a right to equal laws ; but the Government has thouglit fit to 
curtail that right, and to put them on a footing disadvantageous to them. 

“ To enter into the question, whether the laws for restraining thc^Roinan 
Catholics w'cre originally politic, or, rather, whether they were just ; that is 
to say, whctlier the policy which dictated them was of such a nature as to 
render that just which was not within the general rule of justice; would bo 
a discussion exceedingly unnecessary at this moment. At .the same time, it 
will be necessary to attend to the particular period of history in wjiich these 
restrictions were principally imposed. I thiidt I need not state wbat will be 
the argument in reply. No man’s mind, I hope, is so framed as to imagine 
that the restrictions can be justified on account of the length of time they 
have been allowed to continue. Such an opinion would be a solecism ^iii 
political reasoning ; it would do away the. original principle on which such 
laws were founded, to contend, that though they might be unnecessary at 
tlie time they were ado})ted, yet that, hy a long lapse of time, they have 
acquired a prescriptive right. If a resti*ictivc law is made on account of 
peculiar circumstances of a political nature, the moment those circumstances 
cease, the restriction ceases to be politic, and consequently ceases to be just. 

I cannot conceive how any man can be justified in supposing that, where the 
circumstances on which a law is founded have ceased, the justice of continu- 
ing that law can be a matter for fair reasoning. It may so happen — though 
I think it has not so happened in this case — but it has nearly happened, that 
the fact of long restrictions may make it difficult afterwards to restore the 
objects of them to that situation in which they would have been if the 
restrictions had never been imposed. 1 think one may generally state, that 
all the restrictions of the Roman Catholics w^re laid, not on their religious, 
but their political, opinions. At the time they were made, I have doubts 
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whether many of those who concurred in them did not disapprove of the 
principle ; and I have doubts also, whether others did not mix sentiments of 
persecution and rancour with those restrictions. I would not wish to go to 
ancient times ; but in the early period of the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and 
James the First, no one can suppose it was any particular religious bigotry 
that led to the restrictions with regard to the Roman Catholics. As far as 
one can.^learn of the character of Queen Elizabeth, her faith was not so 
repugnant to the Roman Catholic religion as that of many Protestant 
ministers who were principally concerned in the restrictions. She managed 
the question with a degree of prudence which proved her one of the most con- 
summate princes of the age. She seemed to be engaged in a general war with 
several great Catholic powers, and particularly with the King of Spain. From 
the connexion which the King of Spain had with the Catholics by the league 
with France, she was necessarily involved in disputes with France, as well as 
mother powers of the Continent ; therefore they were political circumstances 
which'occasioned those harsh and severe laws against the Catholics which passed 
in her reign. Whatever other pretences might have been resorted to, it is plain 
the Catholics were not considered as the loyal subjects of Queen Elizabeth. But 
I am speaking of old times, and the circumstances of them do not relate to the 
jDresent. Even In the reigns that followed, very few restrictions by penal law 
weitj cifhcted, very few restrictions of disabilities took place till a much later 
period. This may be accounted for from the circumstance that there was no 
suspicion of the Catholics ; but afterw'ards, in the time of Charles the First and 
Charles the Second, suspicions had taken possession of the minds of the people 
of this country, wliich made those restrictions necessary, many of which have 
been dou|j away, and some of which arc now under consideration. When 
we come to the Revolution, it is impossible not to see that all the laws of the 
Catholics w'cre political laws. It was not a Catholic, but a Jacobite, you wished 
to restrain. When King James was driven from the country ; when his enormous 
ty|*anny became so mixed with bigotry, that many persons professed to be able 
to unravel his conduct and tell w^at to attribute to religion, what to bigotry, 
and what to t3Tanny ; it w^as easy to suppose that the Roman Catholics should 
be actuated by an attachment for a King wdio had lost his throne in conse- 
quence of his partiality for their faith. Ireland at this time was the scat of 
civil war. Undoubtedly it was natural, after that war was settled by 
conquest, to prevent the conquered from enjoying the privileges of the con- 
querors. It was not against the religious faith of those who adored the 
Virgin Mary, or believed in the doctrine of transubstantiation. King William 
was unquestionably a great man ; I may say the greatest that ever filled the 
throne of this or of any other country ; but whoever would wish to raise his 
character by representing him as a persecutor of heresy and idolatry, materi- 
ally mistakes the character of that prince- I. am persuaded that he most 
reluctantly consented to harsh measures against the Catholics of Ireland, and 
only did so, because it was represented to him by his Ministers that they 
were absolutely necessary. That King William would have acted wiser if he * 
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had made those restrictions less harsh, it is not now our business to consider. 
King William, in conceding his own to the opinion of others, acquiesced, on 
the ground of the difference of opinion among the Roman Catholics as to the 
right of succession to the Crown, and in conformity to that advice which his 
Ministers gave him. The years that followed the Revolution were most of 
them years of war ; and those that were not years of w'ar, were, with reference 
to the Catholics, years of a suspicious nature. Endeavours werc^ade to 
bring about a religious war, in which it was impossible for the enemy not to 
have looked with confidence to the assistance of Ireland, and therefore the 
Catholics were disarmed. It might liave been wise so to do. That there 
were bigoted motives actuating some I will not attempt to deny ; there were 
many persons in this, as well as in that country, who were of opinion, that by 
these persecutions they should transfer to the Protestants the property of the 
whole kingdom of Ireland : others there were who thought that more lenient 
measures were likely to be more successful. The effect proved that the. 
measures adopted not only failed, but that they were of a nature 'which 
rendered their success absolutely impossible. They were laws which, though 
nominally against the Catholics, were substantially against the Jacobites. In 
the two next reigns the same laws continued, because the same spirit was 
supposed to exist, and tlie same danger to be apprehended from it. In the 
rebellions which followed, the conduct of the Catholics in remaining qiact,' 
gave them a just claim to the indulgence of the House ; yet no man who 
considers the grounds of those rebellions, will think that any degree of trust 
could have been reposed in the Catholics. 

“ Wo come now to the period of his present Majesty’s reign ; a period at 
which all danger of a rretender, and the return of the Stuart family to the 
throne, \vas extinguished. I should certainly say, that all dangefr of that 
nature had vanished in tlie latter end of the reign of George the Second, and 
that there was no longer any dispute as to the suecession to his Majesty's 
Cro\Mi. From that period no further danger existed. During the Lord- 
lieutenancy of the Duke of Bedford, at the time of his Majesty's accession, 
the system of relaxation tow^ards the body of the Catholics was adopted, 
'i'hcre was a remarkable circumstance at the period to which I am referring, 
that proves to me more clearly than anything else, that the causes of these 
restrictions were at an end. So hir Avas the Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
during the American war, and the war Avith France, from pretending that 
there Avas any danger to be appr(3hendcd, that upon an alarm on the coast of 
Cork, arms, though contrary to laAv, Averc put into the hands of those against 
Avhom the restrictions remained, on account of the unjust suspicion that they 
AATre not worthy of being trusted. Then, undoubtedly, there Avas a good deal 
of difference of opinion; for although there Avas not much doubt in this 
House, yet gentlemen must knoAv that the Roman Catholics of Ireland Avere the 
subject of much consideration. I need only refer to the letters published by 
the late Mr. Burke relative to the conversations in those days. I remember, 
in 1770 or 1777, the matter being mentioned in a conversation in this House. 
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It became a topic of discussion during the period of the American war, when 
party politics ran high, and when persons felt warm, as undoubtedly they ought 
to feci upon occasions of such public importance. The opinion then was, that 
it ^vas a desirable thing to liberate the Roman Catholics from the disquali- 
fications which attached to them ; and I rather believe that the real grounds 
of the motion, and of the bill, moved and seconded by two celebrated names, 
Sir George Savile and Mr. Dunning, were not so much to relieve the Catholics 
of Ireland. I did conceive, that to bar a man of his right on account of his 
religious opinions, was tyranny ; that the maxim of salu^^ po][iuU never could 
apply, l^cause the safety of the people could not operate as a ground for 
preventing a man from enjoying his religious opinion. A great dispositiati 
was shown to follow up the system of relaxation. It was thought that what 
had been done might lead to a relaxation of all the laws against the Catholics. 
All that scattered men’s minds at the time w^as this — an apprehension of the 
* 4*opc or Pretender. There might have been in some persons sentiments of 
respect and compassion, and in others an inclination to taunt or insult ; but 
there was not one person who had any degree of fear or terror, as one single 
ingredient in forming his opinion. It was said, tlxat the restrictions in Ireland, 
the ferocious manners of those who were Frotcslant.s, and the insults sustaincMl 
by the Catholics, had pi-oduccd, as Mr, Burke says, a degree of desperation in 
that'^nl'ftippy people, which made it doulxtful how far they wore to be trusted. 
The effect of the system had been that of changing, by degrees, the whole 
property of Ireland, and that country was brought into a state highly to be 
lamented. I do not mean to make any comparison between the treatment of 
the black slaves pn the coast of Africa, and that of the people of Ireland, I 
mean only to state, that it w'as a circumstance likely to produce the general 
disaffection of the people, that the whole of the property was in the liands of 
the Protestant ascendency, while the mass of the jxopulatiou was Catholic. 
Even among those whose forms of government are less free than ours, the 
property and power should go hand-in-hand, and tliere should be no other 
distinction except that of the proprietor and the servant. Wc began by 
enabling the Catholics to acquire property. What has been the consequence ? 
The power connected with the free trade and constitution we gave to Ireland 
ill 1782, has produced an increase of property beyond all proportion greater 
than that enjoyed by the Protestants. There has been an increase not only 
of mercantile property among the Catliolics of Ireland, but'also of the landed 
property. This has been attended with the happiest effect. It has produced 
the effect of softening and correcting those distinctions between the Bornan 
Catholics and the Protestants which were found so oppressive. The Catholics 
are now possessed of a great deal of that property which was taken from their 
ancestors. I mention this, because one of the apprehensions with re- 
spect to the Catholics was, that they had. preserved memoirs of the 
ancient state of proj:>erty, and that, on a favourable opportunity, they 
were to claim of the Protestants all the property that belonged to their 
ancestors. This objection has been completely done away ; for, at this 
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moment, if you were to reverse the Act of Settlement, and restore the property 
to those who possessed it before Cromwell’s time, I believe the Catholics would 
be as great sufferers as the Protestants. And what Catholics ? Why, the 
Catholics who are now rich and powerful, namely, the only Catholics to 
whom we would give an addition of power. From the time of the acquisition 
of property by the Catholics, I have never been able to conceive on what 
principle their demands were not conceded to them; least of all^ why par- 
ticular restrictions should have been kept up when others were abandoned. 
What are the restrictions now existing ? The general restrictions may be 
comprised under these two heads : one, the incapacity under wl^xch the 
Catholics lie with regard to the enjoyment of certain offices, civil and 
military ; the other, the incapacity of sitting in either House of Parliament. 
Gentlemen who have attended to all this history of the restrictions of the 
Catholics (sorry I am to say, a large chapter in the history of Great Britain), 
need not be told that it has been useless with reference to the ends proposed! 
and certainly odious to those who have been affected by it. I belie^t! it is 
not considered by foreigners as that part of our constitution which is most 
deserving of admiration. The two heads of restrictions arc quite distinct. 
Suppose I proceed to consider, first, that with respect to offices ; the restric- 
tions under this head go either to limit the prerogative of the Crown or the 
choice of the people. We restrain the prerogative of the Crown in ajt]:>oiftting 
the Catholics to certain offices : let us examine on what ground. Originally, 
the Test Act*^ was for the purpose of excluding the Catholics from the 
service of Charles the Second ; to prevent Catholics being appointed by 
Charles the Second to executive offices. And here a veuy whimsical but 
strong observation occurs. One of the most popular arguments in favour of 
the test, with a view to the restraint on the prerogative, and 1 have heard it 
frequently used, was, that it was necessary to make the constitution agreeable 
to analogy ; and that when it was insisted that the King should be of the 
Church of England, it was necessary all his officers should be of the sapie 
persuasion. AVhat beautiful uniformity there is in this, 1 own I cannot see. 
I apprehend that our ancestors reasoned in a very different manner. I appre- 
hend it w^as not becau.se we forced the King to be a Protestant, that we 
found it necessary to have his officers of the same religion ; but because we 
doubted whether the King was in reality a Protestant or not, and because wc 
suspected him of -a design to overturn the constitution of the country, as in 
the case of J ames the Second. If we suspected him of being a Homan Catholic, 
it was right wc should not suffer any officers to be near him who might assist 
him in an infraction of the constitution. But it is the most strange reasoning 
I ever heard, that because the King is a Protestant, and therefore not liable 
to suspicion, you are to prevent him from having the assistance of his Homan 
Catholic subjects. This test passed in the reign of Charles the Second, and 
with the approbation of a very great man, Mr. Locke, Avho observed, that it 
might have been a necessary measure. The next reign was that of James the 

♦ Vide a?tte, p. 323. 
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Second, who was a professed Roman Catholic. If there Nvas any virtue in other 
days, God knows there was little enough in his ! If he had repealed the 1 est 
Act, it would have been for the purpose of obtaining the means of acting 
against the liberty of the subject. Then how came the laws to be continued.^ 
The continuation of the test laws after the Revolution was because, the 
Dissenters being included in the Test Act, it was the object of the High 
Church p^rty to hold the Dissenters to a law which they had favoured. It 
was a kind of cc)rnj)romise, on enacting it against the Roman Catholics, to 
say, we will retain it against you. In this control of the Parliament, it ought 
to be observed how the question stands. The test does not prevent the King 
from appointing a Catholic to any office, civil or military ; it only makes it 
necessary, after a certain time, for the person appointed to do a certain act. 
With respect to the Catholic Dissenters, you have given it up in a great 
number of points, and you have maintained it in others. 

♦ “ Wo now come to the distinction of those cases in which you have given 
up the* restraint. You have given it up with regard to all subordinate offices 
in the army and navy, and in the profession of the law, but you refuse it 
with respect to the higher offices. Then you say to the Roman Catliolics, 

‘ We have kept nothing from you as a body ; you do not all expect to be 
chancellors, generals, staff officers, admirals, or otlicr great officers ; therefore, 
as )^u not all expect to arrive at these distinctions, there can be no harm 
in forbidding any of you to obtain them !’ Do you wivsh (ho Roman Catholics 
to bo actuated by a sense that they are trusted by I ho executive government, or 
not ? If not, and you should, in giving tlicm offices, appear lo entertain 
diffidence and mistrust of them, they will be executed with that remissnoss 
and disregard of the public service which such mistrust is calculated to 
inspire. Suppose I send to a gentleman of the law, and say to him, it is 
true you may possess talents, but do you think there is any probability of 
your being Lord Chancellor ? lie might probably answer, that there was 
no| ; but is there not a very material dillerence in having an impossibility 
and bar put to the advancement qf a man to the honours of his professiem ? 
Suppose a person is engaged in trade, and he can gain a bare living, or 
perhaps save about twenty pounds a year. I say to him, ‘ You may go on, 
and be industrious as you please, but you shall never make more than 
one hundred thousand pounds.’ He says, he is contented. Well, but does 
any one think that this country could have arrived at the height it has, if 
there had been such a restriction on the exertions of industry ? It is not 
because a man’s quality is low, that he is prevented by the exercise of his 
faculties from becoming wealthy ; but if you limit his endeavours, you 
destroy the spirit of enterprise and exertion which impels him, and by such a 
system finally prevent his success. Do you not think it would be the most 
destructive blow to the enterprise, industry, amj energy of the country, and 
undermine the princijml source of our riches, to j)ut a restraint on the 
exercise of a man’s genius and industry ? Do we not often hear a person, 
not of consequence either from birth or fortune, say, ‘ 1 live, thank God, in , 
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a country where, by industry and talents, 1 may arrive at the fortune of the 
greatest duke in the land ?’ Is not this cheering ? Is not the unlimited 
power of gain the great principle on which industry, enterprise, and com- 
merce exist ? What should we say if men of particular descriptions were to 
be restricted in their fair pursuits ? They stand marked and circumscribed 
to the limit of their possible gain. Apply the principle to the professions — 
to the law particularly, the one, perhaps, in which it operates the^ most, I 
would ask those who are conversant with the profession, whether it would 
not damp the ardour of a young man, if he were to be told that he might 
obtain some pecuniary advantage, but that he could never rise to any Office of 
dignity. I am not supporting the propriety of indulging sanguine hopes, 
but certainly one of the greatest incentives in the breast of a parent to give 
his son a good education, is the hope of one day seeing him fill the situation 
of Lord Chancellor, or some other splendid office. Take that hope away, and 
you destroy the greatest incentive to an aspiring mind. But when you appl)i» 
the argument to a military life, how much stronger is it 1 Is not the very 
essence of the profession ambition, and a thirst of glory ? What can you 
expect of u lieutenant or captain, who, after exerting himself in the service 
of the country, comes home, and, reflecting upon the dangers he has shared, 
admires the skill and ability of his commander, or perhaps thinks something 
might have been done better — what must be his feelings if he is obilige'd to 
add, ‘ But I can never expect to command an army ; all such thoughts are 
useless ; I may he a colonel, perhaps a general, but a general on the staff, 
that I can never be. I go to my station, because 1 am a man of honour ; 
but can I do it with the same eagerness as I should dq, if, after I have 
escaped the danger, my reward was to be proportioned ?’ Does not such a 
consideration as this lay an extinguisher on military enterprise ? ^ Is it not 
desirable that every man should look, for the purpose of exciting his activity 
and zeal, to future rewards of the highest sort ? But put it in another way. 
Is it not of importance that every man entrusted with the concerns of other.s 
should feel the necessity of gaining a great character for ability and integrity ? 
It is not only satisi'actory, but necessary. But if you say, there is a neplm ultra,, 
a point beyond which you cannot go — you are to think only of filling your 
coffers, quocimqiie modo rem, how different must be the situation of him wlio 
feels he can never rise in his profession, though endued with the most 
splendid talents, compared with the man whose exertions are excited by the 
prospect of future honours ! Do you think these men, the Roman Catholics, 
do not believe themselves to be a marked people, separated from the rest of 
the community, not on account of their religious opinions, but of the political 
opinions connected with them } In all great concerns, the extent of the 
justice or injustice is of considerable importance. Who is it you are thus 
stigmatizing and degrading ? Is it a few people of a particular way of 
thinking r No : it is three-fourths of the people of Ireland, and one- fourth 
of all his Majesty’s subjects in Europe. Would you think that, under these 
circumstances, such a thins could be. so far as to the oart that relates to the 
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control of the King’s prerogative ? I ought, however, first to mention the 
exclusion from being sheriffs ; but that is more connected with the jurisdiction 
I shall have to mention hereafter. Can anybody suppose that Government 
would be likely to put improper persons into the office of slieriff in Ireland ? 
Would they nominate Roman Catholic sheriffs to raise disturbances ? 1 say, 

it is one of the occasions in which it is least possible to suspect an abuse of 
the Kingy prerogative, and where it ought not to be controlled. 

“ Now, with respect to Parliament, the votes of the Catholic Peers in Parlia- 
ment subsisted during the reigns of Elizabeth, James the First, Charles the 
First arfdCharles tlie Second, till some\vherc about the period of 1678. I would 
ask the most zealous historian that took the side against the Stuarts, whether 
any mischief by the votes of the Catholic Peers did really occur? Here I quote 
Mr. Locke, who says — ‘and with respect to the votes of the Catholic PeervS, I 
think, provided the Test Act is preserved, they arc fit and beneficial.’ When 
^id they cease ? In 1678, upon the discovery of the Popish Plot, suppose it to 
be tru’e or false, \vhen the country was thrown into a paroxysm of tenor, 
when it was believed that the Roman Catholics were going to massacre the 
Protestants, when it was expected they were to have the assistance of the 
King of Spain, and when the ridiculous story of the silver bullets was set on 
foot. It was at such a moment of popular fury this measure passed. No 
tnar?th('fught of expelling the Roman Catholics from Parliament till the people 
had been put into a paroxysm of rage and terror. Why did they do this ? 

Because there was nothing else to be done against them : it was for no other 

reason they passed that intolerable law, which put an end to their sitting 
in Parliament.’^! You come now to that part of the case which does 
not affect to diminish tlie power of the King, but to control the rights of the 
people. Vou go to the electors of Ireland, and you say to them, you 

shall not elect a Roman Catholic, Upon what principle is it you conceive, 

that if a Roman Catholic has a mischievous project in his head, it can bo 
defeated by keeping him out of Parliament ? It has always been the 
objection to the Test Act, that t>vo descriptions of Protestants arc in the 
House of Commons. We know the Dissenters do sit, and have become 
the most meritorious of any of its members. What is the oiqection to the 
Roman Catholic.s ? That they cannot wish well to the Church of Enghirid. 
Why, that is your argument against the Dissenters. You do not deny the 
Dissenters the privilege of sitting in I^arliamcnt, though you say they do not 
approve the Church establislimcnt. But the practice is everything. What 
would be the practical effect of the Catholics having a seat in the House of 
Commons ? Does any man believe, that if there ^wre a total repeal of these 
restrictive laws, there would he twenty Catholic members returned from 
Ireland to this House ? But I would take it according to the poimlation of 
the country, and say, that they were four-fifths .Catliolics. If, contrary to all 
the i^rinciples tliat govern elections, the mere population were the only thing 
to be considered, this would, perliaps, give about eighty members. Now, 
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the House consists of six hundred and fifty-eight memhers. Supposing it 
possible that eighty Catholics were to be returned out of that number, 
though I do not think there would be more than twenty, could they be 
dangerous to the establishment of this country ? If the doctrine of virtual 
representation be well founded, would it not add to the true virtual repre- 
sentation of this country, if three-fourths of the representatives were 
Catholics ? When people push the argument to extremes, and say^ that this 
place is not represented, and that place is not represented, but that you have 
those in the House of Commons who represent the whole community; that 
the trading and commercial interests, and the military, naval, and learned 
professions, are all duly represented; that you have the landed country 
gentlemen, statesmen, and politicians, soldiers, sailors, merchants, lawyers — 
in fact, that you have a kind of virtual representation of all the people in the 
country — I deny it ; you have not the representation of the Roman Catholics 
— you want what you are afraid to have — you ought to desire what thej)^ 
pray for — you ought to have that complete virtual representation they offer 
you. I have been speaking for the public benefit — I now speak for the 
benefit of the Catholics. You say to the people of Birmingham, Sheffield, 
and Manchester, it is true, you send no members to the House of Commons, 
but you have members of Parliament who are, connected with the commerce 
and manufactures of those places. It is true ; but still it is my wish* to liave 
a more direct representation. The fact is, the virtual representation is un- 
doubtedly a vital principle in the constitution of the country. If any 
particular class of men are excluded, you have not a real virtual representa- 
tion, in the sense the word representation ought to be understood, implying 
a sympathy and fellow-feeling beUvecn the representative and tl^e persons 
represented. The very substance of representation is, that the members of 
Parliament should not be able to tax their constituents without taxing 
themselves. Now I say that there is no feeling of this kind with respect to 
the Catholics. Upon the same principle you deprive the electors of Ireh.\nd 
from electing Roman Catholics — you dei\y the corporations the right of 
choosing them, for they cannot be at the head of any corporation. I want 
to know upon what principle it is that corporations are to be denied the 
privilege of appointing Roman Catholics to the office of mayor, or other 
superior offices ? Corporations being composed chiefly of Protestants, there 
is not much danger, as some would say, or not much hope, as others would 
say, of the Catholics being admitted. Is not this one of those additional 
instances in which you keep the stigma without any practical advantages ? 
You fix an unnecessary stigma on the Roman Catholics ; and an unnecessary 
stigma is, of all modes of punishment, that which is most grating to the 
people, and destructive of the unanimity and concord necessary for the safety 
of the state. 

I shall now say a very few words as to certain objections to the matter 
of this petition, I think the objections to the Jacobites are given up ; but it 
^ is said, that there is something in the nature of the Roman Catholics that 
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makes it dangerous to grant them the same privileges as Protestants, Some 
have stated, that there is a general impropriety and incongruity in persons 
of different religious principles acting together. I should like to know the 
theory on which this argument rests. Why should two men sitting in 
council together, instead of inquiring how the forces of the country ought to 
be disposed of, and where the fleets ought to be sent, whether to Jamaica or 
any other jiart of the West Indies, fall to a discussion about transubstantiation, 
and dispute because one adores the Virgin Mary and the other adores the 
saints ? Is it to be supposed that justices on the bench, when they try 
criminal or civil points, will quit their duty in order to commence idle con- 
troversies on religious points ? There are countries where the law and 
i*eligion are one and the same thing ; where, consequently, there would bo 
an impropriety in separating them : but I want to know, upon what principle 
it is that men may not act together, who entertain strong differences on 
religious creeds. This stands upon theory only, for the practice is against it. 
Is there in Europe one state or country that docs not employ persons of 
different religious persuasions in the highest offices? In former times even 
this was the practice, when there was more heat and animosity. When bigotry 
was at its height in France, when it led Henry the Fourth to renounce the 
Protestant and embrace the Roman Catholic religion, in order to obtain the 
tliroUe that kingdom, did it ever occur to any one to suggest, that the 
Duke de vSully, his minister, who was a Protestant, could not advise with him 
about public affairs? Was he ever accused of being a bad minister, because 
he was a Protestant ? No one ever objected to M. Neckar, the ministcy: of 
the late King of prance, because he was a Protestant. Does not the Emperor 
of Germany employ Protestants in the various important aftairs of his 
dominions? The Government of Vienna is entrusted to Prince Ferdinand of 
Wirtemberg, a Protestant. It is true, the bigotry of Frederick the Great 
could not induce him to employ Protestants as his ministers or officers ; but 
perhaps it was because he could not find any that were fit for his service. 
What is the case witli Russia? The first employment in the service of the 
I<]mperor of Russia is filled by Prince Sartoriski, whose religion is that of the 
Greek Church. With regard to the Swiss cantons, the employment of 
Protestants has been, perhaps, less than in other places, hut they have 
frequently filled offices of government jointly with the Roman Catholics. 
In the democratic canton of Uri and some others, the Roman Catholics are 
more numerous ; a proof that they may take an active part in the adminis- 
tration of a popular government, without any evil consequences resulting 
from the opinions they profess. In the canton of Appenzel the Roman 
Catholics and Protestants are half and half. 

“ The Pretender being gone, and all other questions of radical difficulty 
removed as to him, we now come to another pe/soii — the Pope. I wish to 
know whether, during the last two hundred years the Pope has been a person 
to be feared ? If he has, it can only have been in one way, by his oppression 
of the Catholics. Long before the period of the Revolution, all the political 
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influence of the Pope, with respect to this country, had ceased. Plis povver 
became afterwards absolutely insigniflcant, and* during the whole of the 
question between the houses of Stuart and Brunswick, it was notorious that 
the Pope could not stir one Roman Catholic in Ireland. But it is stated 
that the persons principally concerned in the rebellion of 1 798 were Roman 
Catholics. I have no doubt that the Roman Catholics had their share in 
that rebellion. But were they instigated by the Pope ? Wh^t ! by the 
Pope while he was in a state of servitude and humiliation ? 13id the Pope, 
while he looked to this country as almost his only support, wish to overturn 
our Government, and prevail on the Irish Roman Catholics to folio Messrs. 
O’Connor, Emmett, and M‘Nevin ? This fear of the influence of the Pope, 
when he has no power to do us harm, and when he cannot do us good, even 
though he wished it, is perfectly absurd. It is an alarm which can be 
accounted for on no rational principle. Has the recollection of the proconsuls, 
sent by the Caesars to govern this country, left such an impression upon ui» 
as to make us dread everything that comes from Rome r But it 'is said, 
Bonaparte has obtained an influence over the Pope, the Pope governs the 
Irish priests, and thus Bonaparte will be able to attach to him the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. Without canvassing the question of the inclination of 
the Pope to serve the views of Bonaparte, I shall admit that the French 
Government will willingly employ his influence so far as they can obtain it. 
That the great enemy of this country would be very willing to make use of 
such an engine to serve his purposes in Ireland, I have no doubt. But how 
will^he use his influence ? If you repeal these laws, you wdll have nothing 
to fear from that quarter; but if, on the contrary, you persevere in your 
restrictions, the way in which the influence so much dreaded may be exer- 
cised can only be this : the Irish Roman Catholics will bo tokl,^ ‘ an equal 
participation of rights was held out to you ; but, instead of granting your 
just claims, instead of aflbrding you the relief and protection you were pro- 
mised, you are still stigmatized as outcasts. You have, therefore, now only ■ 
to look to a Catholic emperor for assistance, and through him you may 
expect the emancipation which has been denied you.' This is the language 
which may be used if you are determined to persist in your present system. 
But, in the other alternative, what influence can the Pope have ? Suppose 
he were to direct the priests to take care that none but Roman Catholic 
members were chosen for Ireland ; and suppose this influence were so far to 
succeed as to bring a considerable proportion of Roman Catholics into this 
House among the representatives from Ireland ; is it likely that Bonaparte 
would find many friends among these Roman Catholic members } If there 
w'erc eighty members Roman Catholics, it would be an extravagant supposition 
indeed to say that even three of them would be so dead to all sense of 
honour and duty, so blind to the interests and happiness of their country, as 
to become the instruments of Bonaparte. Of the influence to be used in this 
way by the Pope, surely no reasonable person can entertain any serious 
apprehension. Is it possible to look forw'ard to any circumstances under 
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which that influence sCan become dangerous? Great men, it is said, have 
long views ; but some vibws are so long, that my sight, 1 must confess, 
cannot reach them. It has been said of our system of government, Esto per- 
petua ; but I should desire no better security for the power and the constitution 
of this country lasting for ever, than that they should continue until either a 
Pope or a Bonaparte could obtain a majority in this House. 

I must now turn to another view of the question. It has alw^ays been 
maintainJd, that the difierences between the Koman Catholics and the 
Protestants are not merely religious, but political. It is on this ground the 
oaths ilie former are required to take are defended. The oath is framed 
against the authority of a foreign priest, though that authority is merely 
spiritual. But if it be any objection to the Homan Catholics, that they deny 
the King’s supremacy, what do you say to the ojnnions of the people of 
Scotland? The Presbyterian religion, w^hich is established in Scotland, does 
jiot admit the King to be the head of the Church ; and surely the Presbyterian 
doctrine and discipline of it are at least as repugnant to the established 
religion of this country, as the opinions of the Koinan Catholics are! Yet 
Scotland, with this Presbyterian Church, forms a part of the United Kingdom. 
But do not the Homan Catholics swear, that no temporal consequences 
whatever follow from the doctrine they hold on the question of supremacy ? 
They d j swear ; and yet it is said we cannot believe them. What ! are they 
not to be believed on oath, because they are Homan Catholics ? To make 
such a declaration is to display to my mind either great malignancy of heart, 
or an extraordinary deficiency of understanding. But, if the declaration 
were made on tl^e part of the government of this country, it would be an 
avowal of wickedness beyond anything I can conceive. Would you say, that 
you proposed and passed acts of Parliament to persuade them to swear that 
which you would not believe when sworn ? Would you own that you wished 
to seduce them into perjury ? The moment you find that a man attends 
mass, he is therefore a Homan Catholic, and therefore no longer to be believed. 
To add to the absurdity, you frame another oath, to keep out of Parliament 
those very persons of whom it is said, you must not believe that which they 
swear. This is really at once insulting to the understanding and the feelings 
of mankind. It is more than a generous and ingenuous mind can be expected 
patiently to bear. 

“ 1 shall not pretend to enter into controversial arguments on the questibn 
of doctrine. Indeed, that is a subject respecting which I own 1 have neither 
sufficient learning nor patience to fit me for the discussion ; but if I had as 
much of both as the Lord Chancellor of Ireland,^' I am sure his example 
w^ould deter me from undertaking so arduous a task. When I consider 
the state of religion in Europe, of which, perhaps, three-fourths of the 
inhabitants are Homan Catholics, I am astqnished that such opinions 
respecting that religion can be maintained. Is it possible that any man can 
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be found bold enough to say of three-fourths of the inhabitants of civilized 
Europe, that they are not to be believed upon' oath? Such an assertion 
implies, that Homan Catholic nations are not only incapable of the relations 
of peace and amity, but unfit for any of the relations of society. The 
existence of any such maxim supposes gross ignorance and barbarism in 
the people among whom it prevails. Every enlightened mind, every man 
who wishes well to his country, must treat it with scorn and indignation. 
When a bill was some time ago introduced respecting the army, 1 objected 
to the oaths it contained, on the ground that it was not fit to ask any man to 
take them ; but it will be extraordinary indeed, if those who insisWd upon 
prescribing these oaths should now turn round and declare, that they will 
not believe them when taken. When the petition I had the honour to bring 
into this House was first read, the clear and temperate statement of the case 
which it contains appeared to make a deep impression. I think I could see 
gentlemen say to themselves, this is not the way I used to think of th(w 
Koman Catholics. No, certainly not. It is not the way in which many used 
to think, because they had received false impressions from persons who per- 
haps liad an interest in misleading their judgment. But it has since been 
whispered, that the language of the petition signifies nothing, because it is 
subscribed only by laymen, I can assure the House, however, that there is^ 
no ground of any suspicion on this account. The reason why theref^ arc? no 
names of priests in the petition is, because it relates only to civil rights ; on 
thi.s account only, clerical persons thought it w^ould bo improper in them to 
siib.scribe it. The oath, however, has been taken by all the archbishops, 
bishops, and most of the priests of Ireland ; and if it be thought necessary 
that it should be taken over again, it will be taken. 1, however, have always 
regarded the administration of the oath as improper, and 1 recollect having 
some difference of o])inion with a late noble friend of mine on this subject, 1 
mean lK)rd Petre, from wdiom, had lie sat in the House of Lords, the esta- 
blished religion of this country w^onld have had nothing to fear, for he woi;ld 
have only obtained more frequent opjior^unitics of displaying liis sincere 
attachment to the constitution. His lordship defended the oath, because it 
afforded the Homan Catholics an ojiportunity of publicly contradicting tlie 
calumnies reported against them. I said, that that might be an object with 
him, but it was none with me, and tliat 1 did not wish such a law to remain 
on our statute-book. Having stated that I entirely disapprove of this oath, 

1 must, how'ever, inform the House, that I have at this moment, in my 
pocket, a letter from several of the archbishops and bishops, declaring that 
tliey have taken and signed the oath. They also declare, that it contains 
nothing contrary to the doctrines or fiiith of the Homan Catholic religion, 
and that it is to be taken equally by the clergy and the laity ; but, foreseeing 
that the fact of the oath being taken might be questioned, certificates have 
been sent from the courts before wdiich it was administered. It is in these 
courts, therefore, a matter of record, and the authority of the fact is com- 
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It is said, that since the Roman Catholics have already got so much, 
they ought not to ask for more. My principle, however, is directly the 
reverse. It is natural that men in a state of servitude should wish to recover 
thoir rights ; that they should desire to assimilate their rights with those of 
their fellow-citizens. It is their ambition to be no longer slaves, but to 
become men. They ask this ; and until they obtain all they want, they have 
comparatively gained nothing. It would be to shut your eyes to all the 
evidence of history, to suppose that you could impose upon men an obliga- 
tion not to look forward to the complete acquirement of their rights ; from 
the nlbment they begin to enjoy any of them, they must aspire to be on a 
parity with the rest of their fellow-citizens. The better argument is, that 
having already conceded so much, what remains is nothing to you to give. 
Nothing can be more absurd than the conduct which is adopted towards the 
Roman Catholics. You admit the lower orders into the army and navy, and 
you prevent the higher from rising to that rank they might expect to attain. 
You put arms into the hands of men, who, if the French were to land, might 
be, from their want of knowledge, influenced to do you mischief ; and yet 
you will not trust Lord Fingal, or his brother, with a command. You rely, 
it appears, with confidence on the loyalty of the ignorant and the prejudiced, 
and you entrust them with arms. Of which class of Roman Catholics are 
yoft afraid — the higher, or the lower ? You do not trust those whose 
property gives them an interest in the country, and whose superior know- 
ledge and information teucli them to prefer the Government of their country 
to every other ; but you rely on the ignorant and uninformed. You place in 
the hands of the latter the means of insurrection ; and you take from the 
former the powau* they would have, by their influence, to repress commotions. 
Rut though you have little to give, what they have to ask is to them 
immense. You have left them much power to do you mischief, and have 
afforded them little means of doing you good. Though they require only 
'Qualifications for corporation.s. Parliament, and offices under Govcriimout, 
the object is of great niagnit«de to them. It is founded on the great 
principle of requiring to be placed on a footing of equality with their 
fellow -subjects. Equality of rights is one of the principles which is dearest 
to the human heart, and it is one whicli tlic laws of Great Rritain, to their 
immortal honour, sanction. In wliatover country that principle prevails, it 
produces the greatest of blessings. That country is truly happy, where, iu 
the language of a great modern poet, 

‘ Though poor the peasant’s hut, his h.'asts th(/ sinall, 

He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 

Sees no contiguxius i)alace rear its lK‘ad, 

To shame the meanness of his ImmVde .shecl.’ ’*^ 

If a people are placed in a state of humility and degradation, can it be said, 
that to get out of that situation is to them nothing ? Rut tlie confusion 
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which prevails on this occasion has arisen from mixing politics and religion, 
two things which it lias always been the wish of the wisest philosophers and 
statesmen to keep distinct and separate. It is with great concern I, have 
heard that some eminent members of the Established Church are hostile to 
the proposition I have to make ; but I have some consolation in reflecting, 
that I have with me a person who enjoys as high a reputation as any 
member of the Church, and for whose character I have the highes|i venera- 
tion and respect — I mean. Dr. Faley. He observes, ‘ It has indeed been 
asserted, that discordancy of religions, even supposing each religion to be 
free from any errors that affect the safety or the conduct of Governntont, is 
enough to render men unfit to act together in public stations. But upon 
what argument, or upon what experience, is this assertion founded ? I per- 
ceive no reason why men of different religious persuasions may not sit down 
upon the same bench, deliberate in the same council, or fight in the same 
ranks, as well as men of various or opposite opinions upon any controverted r 
topic of natural philosophy, history, or ethics.’* Dr. Paley considers 
restraints only justifiable on account of political opinions, which may affect 
the safety of Government. In endeavouring to state the case of exclusion, 
he says, ‘ After all, it may be asked, why should not the legislator direct his 
test against the political principles themselves, which he wishes to exclude, ^ 
rather than encounter them through the medium of religious tenets, the oluly 
crime and the only danger of which consist in their presumed alliance with 
the former ? Why, for example, should a man be required to renounce 
transubstantiation before he be admitted to an office in the State, when it 
might seem to be suflicient that he abjure tlic Pretender ? There are but 
two answers that can be given to the objection which this question contains : 
first, that it is not opinions wdiich the laws fear so much as inclinations, and 
that political inclinations are not so easily detected by the affirmation or 
denial of any abstract proposition in politics, as by the discovery of the 
religious creed with which they are wont to be united ; secondly, that w'he^at 
men renounce their religion they commoidy quit all connexion with the 
members of the church which they have left, that church no longer expect- 
ing assistance or friendship from them ; whereas particular persons might 
insinuate themselves into offices of trust and authority, by subscribing 
political assertions, and yet retain their predilection for the interests of the 
religious sect to which they continued to belong. By which means Govern- 
ment would sometimes find, though it could not accuse the individual whom 
it had received into its service of disaffection to the civil establishment, yet 
that, through him, it had communicated the aid and influence of a powerful 
station to a party who were hostile to the constitution. These answers, 
hoAvever, we propose rather than defend. The measure certainly cannot be 
defended at all, except where the suspected union between certain obnoxiouvS 
principles in politics, and certain tenets in religion, is nearly universal ; in 
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which case it makes little difference to the subscriber whether the test be 
religious or political ; and the State is somewhat better secured by the one 
than the other.’* I shall only take up the time of the House a few moments 
in reading another passage, in which it is clearly stated, that restrictions 
should not be continued after the circumstances in which they have 
originated have ceased. ‘ Thus, if the members of the Komish Church for 
the most part adhere to the interests, or maintain the right, of a foreign 
pretendeir to the crown of these kingdoms, and if there be no way of 
distinguishing those who do from those who do not retain such dangerous 
preju(?ices, Government is well warranted in fencing out the whole sect from 
situations of trust and power. But even in this example, it is not to Popery 
that the laws object, but to Popery as the mark of Jacobitism ; an equivo- 
cal, indeed, and fallacious mark, but the best, and perhaps the only one that 
can be devised. But then it should be remembered, that as the connexion 
» between Popery and Jacobitism, which is the sole cause of suspicion, and 
the sole justification of those severe and jealous laws which have been 
enacted against the professors of that religion, was Jiccidental in its origin, 
so probably it will be temporary in its duration ; and that these restrictions 
ought not to continue one day longer than some visible danger renders them 
, necessary to the preservation of public tranquillity.’f Whatever, then, may 
be ^tlic* opinions of certain members of the Establishment, 1 am happy to 
have the opportunity of quoting one authority, which all who love profound 
learning, exalted virtue, and sound morals, must respect. 

“ With regard to the time when these restrictions ought to have been 
removed, if one* time could be more proper than another, it was when the 
Union was carried. To that measure I certainly was hostile, and I have 
seen nothing since which could induce me to alter my opinion ; but whether 
that opinion be right or wrong, is nothing to my present argument. The 
period at which the introduction of this measure w'ould have been most 
pfoper, doubtless, was the moment when the expectations of the Roman 
Catholics w'ere raised, when hopc^s were held out to them, or when they 
themselves at least conceived that the hour of their emancipation was 
arrived, and that they were to be placed on an equal footing with their 
fellow -citizens. It has been said, however, that on this subject an argument 
may be drawn from practice which is sufficient to silence all reasoning. No 
one is a greater friend to the opposition of practice to theory than I am, 
when that opposition is justly applied. In the present case it is observed, 
that when the severe laws existed against the Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
all w^as tranquillity, even during the rebellions of the years 1715 and 1745 ; 
but that after the concessions had been granted, the rebellion of 1 798 broke 
out, in w^hich the Roman Catholics joined for the purpose of subverting the 
monarchy and the constitution. If this arglnnent were true, it would go 
only to this — that restrictions are good for keeping mankind in a state of 
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tranquillity ; and therefore you ought never to release them from severe 
laws, never restore them to their rights. This argument goes against 
every principle of liberty, and is only calculated to support the cruellest 
tyranny and most degrading slavery. Its present object is, to d(^prive of 
their rights one-fourth of his Majesty’s subjects, and to place them in a 
state which must greatly embarrass the power and resources of the empire. 
Surely if there be a malady in our situation, this is it. But were there no 
circumstances besides the concessions, which rendered the situatioii of the 
Irish Homan Catholics very different in the year 1798 from what that 
situation was in the reign of George the Second ? Is it supposed tkit the 
operation of the 3^>ench Bevolution had no influence on their minds, as well 
as on the minds of men in other parts of Europe ? The circumstances of 
that revolution may fairly bo allowed to have tended to make them swerve 
from their allegiance, not as Roman Catholics, but as subjects. Is there 
not also some allowance to be made for the connexion formed between ther 
Roman Catliolics and the Protestants of the north of Ireland — a people of 
enlightened minds, powerful from their talents and their industry ? But the 
people of that part of Ireland, who are well known not to be much attached 
to the Established Church, considered the Roman Catholics to be, like 
themselves, persecuted. The year 1798 opened new views; and to the 
union which was then formed between the Protestants and the Moiiian 
Catholics ought the activity of the latter in the rebellion to bo in some 
degree ascribed. There is also another little circumstance which ought not 
to be passed over, when it is attempted to be argued that nothing intervened 
between the concessions in the year 1791 and the Rebellion. Hid nothing 
happen during Lord Fitzwilliam's administration ? Did that noble lord not 
conceive that he was acting the best for the peace of Ireland, by holding out 
to the Roman Catholics the hope of what they called their emancipation f 
Doubts have been entertained whether he ^vas authorized by Government to 
encourage such hopes ; but that has nothing to do with the presop^t ’ 
question; that the expectation did exist,, is a fact of the greatest import- 
ance. When that noble lord was recalled — when a motion was made on 
the subject in Parliament, and negatived — the Roman Catholics saw with 
grief the cup they had looked at with so much eagerness suddenly dashed 
from their lips, at the moment they at last expected to enjoy it. Would not 
any man say, that if he were a Roman Catholic, this would have been to him a 
great cause of despondency ? The history of the country showed the 
melancholy consequences of that disappointment ; for it \vas not until after 
the recall of Lord Fitzwilliam that a connexion began to be formed between 
Ireland and France ; and there is every appearance that the disappointment 
then experienced by the Roman Catholics drove some of them into this 
connexion. 

We have been told, that it appears from certain inquiries made by the 
Irish Parliament, that Catholic emancipation and reform were not considered 
by the people in some parts of Ireland as of more value than a bit of paper 
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or a drop of ink. I believe this may be the fact ; but was it not also stated by 
the same persons, that, hat? these measures been granted, they were aware that 
they must have given up all hope of doing what they call good, but which we 
call mischief? All those who wished to revolutionize Ireland w'ere greatly 
alarmed during Lord Fitzwilliam's administration, and wore perfectly convinced, 
that, if the measures intended to be proposed had been carried, their intentions 
w’ould have been completely defeated. I have been^told, that at the time 
of the Lliion no distinct promise of redress was made to the Roman Catho- 
lics, and 1 believe it. No Minister could promise that which depended upon 
the dojermination of Parliament. The right honourable gentleman opposite 
to me could have done nothing more than promise to recommend their 
claims: but did not the Catholics believe that through the measure of th 
Union they would obtain complete redress ? Did they not rely on the 
promised support of the right honourable gentleman ? It was on that 
oground they gave all their weight to the proposition of the Union; and I 
knowsorne who have felt less kindness to the Catholics on that account. 
The persuasion was certainly general, that the Catholic claims would be 
fully granted after the Union, and a learned gentleman (Mr. Duigenan), now 
hostile to these claims, appears to have promoted this persuasion. In a 
letter wi’itten by that learned gcntleAian to an honourahle friend of mine, 
wh«im i am happy to see a member of this i louse (Mr. Grattan), there is a 
paragraph to this purport ; ‘ if we were one people with the British nation, 
the preponderance of tlie Protestant interest in the whole state would then 
be so great, that it would not be any longer necessary to curb the Roman 
Catholics by aijy restraints whatever.’ Now, when the Roman (Jatholics 
found the opinion stated by the learned gentleman, who had been through 
the whole of his life against granting them redress, must they not have 
expected that the passing the Union was to be the signal for ftie redress of 
their grievances ? In a printed speech, too, (printed in a way which might 
GTJtitle it to be referred to as some authority,) of a noble lord who once filk?d 
the chair of this House (Lord Si^lmouth), this ])assage of the learned gentle- 
man’s letter is referred to in support of the opinion, that no restraints w’oiild 
be necessary alter the Union. If, then, that noble lord drew this inference, 
what conclusion was it to be expected the Roman Catholics themselves 
should form ? At that time, then, it appeared to be tliought tJjat th(j re{)eal 
of these laws Avould be a measure of safety to the Britisli empire ; and yet 
they remain in the same situation, 1 state not this as any r(.‘proach to the 
right honourable gentleman opposite to me ; but what must the Catholics 
think, when they find that those who most hivoured the Ihiion, and wlio, on 
account of the measures then in contemplation, held up tliat event as 
eminently calculated to promote the well-being and security of the British 
empire, opposed their hopes : What the cir,cumstances were which pre- 
vented this question being then brought forward, 1 sliall not attempt to 
discuss, bccau.se I do not pretend to know them ; but I must observe, that 
its delay might have led to the very worst consequences. T}»e Catlnjlics.^ 
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however, have shown by their conduct that they are guided by principles 
which merit the highest encomium. Their disappointment has not made 
them resort to popular clamour or tumult. They have brought forward 
their claims in the most constitutional manner, and they rely with confidence 
and respect on the justice of this House. The presenting of the present 
petition is a pledge of the propriety of their conduct; and though my motion 
should not this night be acceded to, they will still have gained something, 
by having an opportunity afforded them of stating their opinions. great 
and respectable part of the people of the empire are now in favour of their 
claims. The people of England will soon be completely convinced ♦lof the 
propriety of granting them all they demand ; and antiquated prejudices, 
which it is my lot to expose in 1805, and which were doubtful in 1669, will 
be completely done away. 

‘‘ Hitherto I have said nothing of a kind of mysterious objection which 
has been lately started. 1 have been asked — ‘ Why do you bring on this# 
question when success is impossible?’ Another tells me, ‘ I like the mea- 
sure as well as you ; but why press it when there is no chance of success ?’ 
Why, 1 know of no circumstance that should render it impossible to carry 
this question in this House ; and there would at least be a little better 
chance of success, if all those gentlemen who are in favour of the measure 
would favour as with their votes. I have been told that the repeal o2" these 
laws is conceived to be contrary to his Majesty’s coronation oath. Now, 
Sir, were I to propose anything which would be a violation of his Majesty’s 
coronation oath, I should not only think myself a disloyal subject, but a 
dishonest man. But how absurd would it be to suppose that Parliament, 
who made that oath for the King to take, should understand it to bind him 
to refuse his assent to future acts which they might present to him ! The 
oath, as fralbed by Parliament, was administered to King AVilliam, and 
statutes now proposed to be repealed were passed after he had taken the 
oath. Now, if it could be maintained that the oath has any reference at qll 
to legislative measures, still 1 would ask, how can it affect acts passed after 
it was framed ? Such a doctrine appears to me calculated to produce the 
greatest confusion, and completely to overturn the constitution. If it were 
true, the goA^ernment of this country would no longer be a mixed monarchy, 
but we should be in a mixed state of anarchy and confusion. But it is 
supposed that the covonation oath would be violated, because the effect of 
the measure now proposed would, it is said, be to overturn the Church 
establishment of this country. These laws were, however, made against 
Dissenters of all descriptions ; and yet the Church was not overturned by 
our union with the Presbyterians of Scotland. Was the coronation oath 
made to bend in the one case, and not in the other? According to this 
new doctrine, Queen Anne must have broken her coronation oath when slic 
consented to the union with Scotland ; and his present M'ajesty must already 
have violated liis coronation oath more than once, when he sanctioned the 
.acts passed in his reign for the relief of the Homan Catholics. His Majesty 
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did not refuse his assent to these acts ; on the contrary, he did what I am 
sure he always will do ; hh followed the advice of Parliament, exercising at 
the same time his own judgment. While I glory in the name of an English- 
man, I never can say that anything which Parliament thinks fit to be done 
cannot be done. If it had been the practice that nothing was to be moved 
in this House, but such questions as gentlemen had a reasonable hope of 
carrying, the country would have been deprived of ipost of the laws which 
now conJtitute its greatest pride and boast ; for the best measures have in 
general been at first strongly resisted, and have been rendered ultimately 
successful, by the perseverance of those who introduced them, and the good 
sense of Parliament. But I never can believe that any branch of our 
constitution will forget its duty ; and I am sorry that the report should 
be • circulated of an opinion having been given on this subject, by one 
who has a legislative voice, but who has no right to pronounce any opinion 
*on matters pending in this House. His Majesty's lawful authority is 
one of the corner stones of the constitution ; but while I shall always 
exert myself to support that lawful authority, I cannot be silent when 1 see 
interested persons endeavouring to extend that influence beyond its due 
bounds. It would be a great and incalculable evil, were it to be established 
as a maxim in this House, that no person must move any measure, however 
great its benefits might be, if it were once whispered about that it could not 
be successful, because another branch of the constitution was hostile to it. 
I could wish to see any sacrifice made for the gratification of the Crown, 
except the sacrifice of the welfare and security of the country. The man 
who countenances such a sacrifice is not a loyal subject ; is not one who 
loves his King, but one who flatters him in order to betray him. 

“ Plaving now troubled the House at so much length, I shall only briefly 
state a few of the minor points which the subject presents. There may be 
some persons who would not wish to repeal the whole of tlie restraints upon 
t|jc Roman Catholics, but who would wish to do away a part : I must therefore 
expect, that all who view the question in this way will concur with me in 
voting to refer the petition to a committee, in order to discover what part of 
the laws it be fit to repeal. Among these minor points will also fall to 
be considered the situation of the army. A Catholic may serve in the King’s 
army in Ireland : he may arrive to the rank of a general, but not a general 
on the staff. If, however, he comes to England, lie is liable to pains and 
penalties on account of his religion. Surely those who would resist the 
question in the whole, must at least allow tliat this is a case in which some 
relief ought to be given. I am also assured that the common soldiers are 
restrained from the exercise of their religion sometimes in Ireland ; but almost 
always in England. Some alteration is also necessary in the law of marriage. 

I mention these circumstances as forming par<gi of the general question which 
ought to induce such persons as think them worthy of redress, to go into a 
committee, whatever their objections to the general question may be. I have 
stated, that the disabilities under which the C’atholics suffer are of two sorts > 
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namely, those which consist of restrictions on the King’s prerogative, and 
those which restrain the choice of the people. I think that Roman Catholics 
ought, like all the other subjects of his Majesty, to be enabled to hold places 
under the Crown, and to sit in Parliament ; but 1 understand there are some 
who would consent to a proposition for rendering them accessible to offices, 
who would not agree to give them seats in Parliament. Those who entertain 
this opinion surely cannot refuse to go into the committee. I understand 
there are others who, on the contrary, think it advisable that Roman (jatholics 
should be excluded from offices in the executive part of Government ; but 
that, on the ground of virtual representation, which 1 have stated, theyjought 
to be admitted to seats in the House of Commons. I own that I think this 
opinion the most rational of the two ; and surely those who entertain it 
cannot object to the motion 1 am about to make. 

“ I have noAV stated most of the general grounds on which I think the 
repeal of the laws complained of advisable; and I shall now very briefly ♦ 
mention a few of the advantages wdiich may be expected to result from such 
a measure. A great proportion of the last and of the present session has 
been consumed in considering of the best means of recruiting the army, and 
of increasing our local and disposable force. Now, without disparaging the 
modes recommended by my right honourable friend (Mr. Windham) on this 
bench, or the right honourable gentleman opposite, for attaining this d<^fsinU)lc 
object, I will venture to say, that no scheme whatever of parish recruiting, 
limited service, or militia volunteering, can equal the efiect of this measure. 
All these schemes are tardy and trifling, compared to the prompt and large 
supply which would be aflbrded by Ireland, w'ere the laws against the Roman 
Catholics repealed. You now receive into your army Irish Roman Catholics ; 
but what might not be expected from the zeal and gratitude of ‘a nation 
famed for warmth of temper and generosity, fondly exulting in a trium})h, 
obtained over illiberality and prejudice ? All your other supplies would be 
little rivulets compared to this great ocean of military resource. Rut yoii 
arc not merely to consider the number, but also the nature of the circum- 
stances under which you W'ould obtain the recruits. Look at the situation of 
France, our formidable enemy ; is she formidable for her finances, her naval 
power, her commerce, or any other resource except her po})ulation ? It is 
from the disproportion of our population to hers, that we can have anything 
to appreliend. We are weak only in our population. Why, then, do we 
hesitate to adopt a measure which would aftbrd us so powerful a reinforce- 
ment ? in this age foreign conquests have been less valued than they were 
in former times ; but if conquests deserved to be ever so much esteemed, 
what conquest could equal either the true glory or solid advantage of 
re-acquiring one-fourth of your population ? What prospect can be more 
consolatory than that of thus cidding to your strength that which cannot now 
be called a part of your strength, but may rather be named a part of your 
weakness 1* I’he Protestant ascendency has been compared to a garrison in 
Jrcland. It is not in our power to add to the strength of this garrison, but 1 
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would convert the besiegers themselves into the garrison. How can you 
suppose that these four milfions of men should feel themselves in the situation 
of the. other twelve millions, which form the population of the British 
empire ? ^ They know that they furnish you with recruits, from whom you 
may with reluctance choose sergeants : they send you officers, but they know 
they can never rise to the rank of generals. Tliey supply you with sailors, 
who never can advance to any eminence in their profession. How ditlercnt 
would ou} policy be, how different our situation in a military point of view, 
were the means I propose adopted ! There would be no ditfcrenccs, no 
discont»?nts ; but all the subjects of the empire, enjoying equal would 

join with one heart and one mind in its defence. I am sanguine in believing 
that these equal rights and laws will be granted to the Roman Catholics. 1 
am even sanguine enough to believe, that many bad consequences winch 
might be expected to result from a refusal of them, will not follow the 
rejection of this petition. 1 rely on the affection and loyalty of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland : hut 1 would not press them too far, I would not draw 
the cord too tight. It is surely too much to expect that they will always 
fight for a constitution in the benefits of which they are not permitted to 
participate. No permanent advantage can arise from any measure, except 
that which shall restore tliem to the full enjoyment of equal rights with their 
fello\v-cUizens. In the })re.sent situation of Europe, and when the designs of 
the enemy arc considered, Ireland is a place where the active exertions of 
this country may bo required ; and thus is one of the grounds on which I 
am anxious that the motion I am about to propose should be acceded to. 
Whatever may be the fate of the question, I am happy in having had this 
opportunity of bringing it under the consideration of the House ; and 1 shall 
detain you no longer, but to move, ‘ That the petition be referred to the 
consideration of a committee of the wdiole House,’ ” 

The motion gave rise to a debate which lasted two days. It was {principally 
supported by Mr, Grattan, Dr, Laurence, Mr, William Smith, Mr. Ponsonby, 
Mr. Windham, Sir John Newjvort, Mr. Maurice J'’itzgerald, Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. John Latouche, Mr. Hutchinson, and Mr. Hawthorne ; and opposed by 
Mr. Duigenan, Sir G. Hill, Mr. Perceval, Sir W. Scott, Mr. H. Addington, 
Mr. Foster, and Mr. Jfitt. 

At five in tlie morning, the House divided on Mr. I^'ox's motion : — 
Yeas, 1‘24 ; Noes, 836. 

Lord ET.rENBORouGH's Atvpoint.ment to a Seat in the Cajjinet. 

1806. The death of Mr. Pitt, on the 23rd of January, 1806, dissolved the 
Administration of which he was at the head; and, early in the ensuing 
month, a new Ministry was a{)pointed, in wKkh Lord Grenville was First 
Lord of the Treasury ; Lord Henry i^etty,’^' Chancellor of the Excliequer ; 

* The present Munpiis of Ijaiisdowiic. 
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Mr. Fox, Earl Spencer, and Mr. Windham, Secretaries of State for the Foreign, 
Home, and Colonial Departments ; Mr. Erskine, created Lord Erskine, Lord 
Chancellor ; Mr. Grey,’^ First Lord of the Admiralty ; Viscount Sidmouth, 
Lord Privy Seal ; Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord President of the Council ; and Earl 
Moira, Master-General of the Ordnance. These, with the addition of Lord 
Ellenborough, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, constituted the Cabinet.f 
March 3. In consequence of the appointment of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench to a seat in the Cabinet, Mr. Spencer^Stanhope 
this day Bg^oved the following resolutions: 1. “ That it is the opinion of this 
House, that it is highly expedient that the functions of a Minister 8f State 
and of a confidential adviser of the executive measures of Government, should 
be kept distinct and separate from those of a judge at common law. 2. That 
it is the opinion of this House, that those members of his Majesty’s most 
honourable Privy Council, whom his Majesty is advised to direct to be 
habitually summoned, and who are so summoned to that committee or selcc# 
tion of the said Council, which deliberates upon matters of state, and ‘which 
is commonly known by the name of the Cabinet Council, are, and are deemed 
to be, the confidential ministers and advisers of the executive measures of 
Government. 3. That the so summoning to the said committee, or Cabinet 
Council, a Lord Chief Justice of England, to sit and deliberate as a member of 
the same, is a practice peculiarly inexpedient and unadvisable, tcrfdin|^ to 
expose to suspicion, and bring into disrepute the independence and impartiality 
of the judicial character, and to render less satisfactory, if not less pure, the 
administration of public justice.’ The resolutions were supported by Mr. 
Canning, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Perceval, and Mr. Wilberforce ; and opposed 
by Mr. Bond, who moved the other orders of the day, Earl Temple, Mr. Fox, 
Lord Henry Petty, and Mr. Sheridan. 

Mr. Secretary Fox rose and spoke as follows : — 

“ With regard, Sir, to the question before the House, I must say, that the,^ 
introduction of it is to me matter of surprise. It is the first instance that 1 

♦ "I’he late Earl (xroy. 

t Members of the Administration not forming a part of the t/Vibinet : — 

President of the Hoard of C/ontrol — Lord Miiito. 

Chiuieellor of the Duchy of Ijimcaster — Earl of Derby, 

President of the Hoard of Irado — Jjord Auckland. 

Secretary at War — Iliglit Hon. Kicliard Fitziiatrick. 

Treasurer of the Navy — Hight Hon. Biehard Brinsley Sheridan. 

Joint Pajunaster- General — Earl Temple, Lord John Towiishond. 

Joint Postmaster- General— Etirl of Huckinghamshirc, Earl of Cjurysfort. 

Secretaries of the Treasury — Right Hon, Nicholas Vansittart, John King, Esq. 

Master of the Rolls — Sir William Grant. 

Attorney- (jcneral — Su* Arthur Pigott. 

Solicitor- General— Sir Samuel Rotnilly, 

IiiELAM). — Lord Lieutenant — Duke of Bedford. 

Tiord High Chancellor — Right Hon. George Ponsonby. 

(.^hief Secretary — Right Hon. William Elliott. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer — Right Hon. Sir J. Newport. 
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have ever heard of such a thing as the Cabinet Council becoming the subject 
of debate in this House. I never knew the exercise of the King’s prerogative 
in the. appointment of his Ministers to be brought into question upon such 
grounds £vs have been stated this night. No doubt, if any one should be 
appointed to the Privy Council, or to any select committee of that Council, 
against whom personal objections lay, it would be a fair ground for an 
address to his Majesty to advise the removal of sucli person. But, where no 
personal objections are or can be stated, one must hear it recommended with 
astonishment, that a class of officers who are admitted to be perfectly eligible 
to the Privy Council, should not be allowed to discharge the functions of a 
Privy Councillor — should, in fact, be excluded from the performance of duties 
which, on their admission to the Privy Council, they are sworn to perform. 
So much as to the reason of the question. — But, in point of fact, there is 
nothing in our constitution that recognises any such institution as a Cabinet 
Council ; and the House will recollect that this is an opinion which I expressed 
long since, upon an occasion to which every man must look back with regret 
(his Majesty’s last illness). The opinion which I then declared, 1 have 
always held, and still hold, that a Cabinet Council is unknown to our law, and 
has in no instance whatever been recognised by Parliament. That part of 
the Priv}^ Council which his Majesty thinks proper habitually to consult has, 
indeed, of late years, been denominated the Cabinet Council. But names 
are of small account upon this question. Call this Council what you will — 
either the Ministers of State or the Executive Committee, still the law can 
know nothing of its members but as Privy Councillors. 

“ But a few w©rds as to the general principle. If the point were mooted 
whether the appointment of a Cabinet Council at all be not an abuse of the 
royal prerogative, I confess there would be much to say on both sides, and I 
should have great doubts which course to take. However, it is undeniably a 
body which Parliament has always declined to recognise ; and their avoiding 
any such recognition lias afforded some advantage to the gentlemen on the 
other side, of which they have vary diligently availed themselves. As the 
existence of a Cabinet Council has never been legally acknowledged, there is, 
of course, no legal record of the members comprising such Cabinet ; and we 
liave it not in our power to state anything of authority upon the subject, but 
what may have come within our own observation, or may have been commu- 
nicated to us by our fathers. Therefore, when the honourable gentlemen ask 
us to produce precedents, applying to the case before the House, we must 
answer that we have it not in our power to produce many, and they appear to 
doubt even the few we can offer. Some profess to think that the case of 
Lord Hardwdeke’s being in the Cabinet while Chief- Justice of the King’s 
Bench is doubtful. Certainly there is no official authority to remove such 
doubt. It is stated by the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Canning) that 
Lord Mansfield was not known, at a certain time, to have been in the 
Cabinet until it was confessed by that noble lord himself. Although the right 
honourable gentleman was wrong in this particular instance, still his Gopfession ^ 
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serves to sustain the proposition I have in view, as to the difficulty of adducing 
many precedents upon this subject. The right honourable gentleman has 
frequently spoken of the Cabinet as a responsible body. I wish that right 
honourable gentleman, or any gentleman who supports his opinioi?, to point 
out from what parts of our statutes, or of the recorded proceedings of this 
House, he has learned that the Cabinet, or any individual belonging to it, has 
been, as such, held to be legally responsible. From newspapers a^d conver- 
sations abroad, the right honourable gentleman professes to have obtained 
much information upon this topic. But, upon such an occasion, would it not 
be somewhat more correct to consult the statutes and the journal? of this 
House, than such sources of knowledge as the right honourable gentleman 
has quoted ? When the right honourable gentleman speaks of the responsi- 
bility of the Cabinet, I would recommend him to consider whether it would 
be e.xpedient to insist ui)on the attachment of responsibility to the whole of 
such a body, for every Ministerial act ; and whether such a measure rnigh^^ 
not be apt to endanger, if not in most instances to defeat, the object of 
responsibility ? For any act done in my office I am directly responsible to 
Parliament and the country ; and, perhaps, it is much better for any purpose 
of practical responsibility, that it should fall on one man, than on a body ; for 
this obvious reason, that the difficulty of producing conviction and punishmen/- 
is the less in one case than in the other. I do not mean to say, that it is not 
desirable to bring forward the charges of guilt against all the advisers as well 
as the agent, if it were practicable to prove them. The immediate actor can 
always be got at in a way that is very plain, direct, and easy, compared 
to that by which you may be able to reach his advisers. !Many cases are to 
he found in which Parliament have tried to get at the advisers J;oo. P>ut 
how have they tried to do so ? Ijook at the mode, and that mode alone will 
sustain my argument, that the Cabinet Councillors are not legally known. 
For in the addresses presented upon such occasions as I have referred to, it 
will be found that Parliament apply to know by wliom any measure to wliich 
the address alludes, may liave been advised. Surely, then, such an applica- 
tion serves to show that the Cabinet has never been deemed a responsible 
body ; for, if it wore, such an application would he quite superfiuous. But, 
do not confine your research to those addresses ; look at the journals through- 
out. Examine the several articles of impeachment on record, and you can 
discover no instance of any man, or body of men, being impeached as Cabinet 
Councillors. Take the end of Queen Anne’s reign. See the articles of 
impeachment exhibited against the Earl of Oxford for the conclusion of the 
peace of Utrecht. Lord Bolingbrokc and Mr. Prior, who were the persons 
principally concerned in that transaction, being then out of the country, and 
beyond the reach of Parliament, it was eagerly endeavoured to implicate Lord 
Oxford. In prosecution of this object a variety of shifts and expedients were 
resorted to, which would have been totally unnecessary had the Cabinet 
Council been considered a responsible body. No, in this case it would bo all 
^ easy aqd smooth. But, in that case, it appears that not one word was 
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mentioned which could countenance the idea of any recognition of a responsible 
Cabinet Council. And yet, among the leaders of those who jiromoted the 
impeachment of Lord Oxford, were many very able men, among others, Sir 
Robert Walpole. I do not mention this statesman for the purpose of 
expressing my concurrence in the general censure which has so long attached 
to his character. On the contrary, 1 think that ho experienced much unde- 
served obloquy, as well in the course of his life as since his death. Rut 
I confess; that if I wxtc to panegyrize that distinguished man, 1 should not 
rest my panegyric ujion his scrupulous regard to the means by which he could 
reach “l^is objecl, particularly when stimulated by resentment. Another 
distinguished person seconded Sir Robert VV'alpole in this prosecution, and he 
certainly, however estimable in other respects, was by no means remarkable 
for moderation. And yet these active, able men, never, in their zeal to 
achieve their purpose, even hinted at that, the establishment of which would 
have so much facilitated their success, namely, the existence of a rosjumsible 
Cabinet (Jouncil. 

From this, and from other circumstances, I infer that sucli a Council was 
never legally conceived to exist. Therefore, the first time the honourable 
mover proposes to the House to recognise the existence of such a body, if 
you adopt his proposition, I ask, do you mean to stop there ? For if in any 
shajSe you acknowledge the existence of a Cabinet Council, you must go on 
to make such a body not alone formally, but really known to the House and 
to the laws. The gentlemen who support the motion may say, that it is not 
their object to go so far ; but the consequence i have stated must naturally 
follow the adoption of the motion. One word more before I quit this part of 
the subject. Some gentlj^men may confound the functions of wliat is called 
the Cabinet Council, and therefore it may be necessary to state a distinction, 
of which the noble lord (C'astlereagh) must be aware, (.Councils frequently 
meet, which arc assembled solely for the purpose of affording to the members 
ar» opportunity of consulting with each other, and stating their ideas on 
points connected with their several departments, but with no intention of 
communicating the result to his Majesty. Indeed, upon many such points it 
would not only be unneces.sary, but improper to communicate witli his 
Majesty. The noble lord knows to what I allude. On other occasions, the 
Cabinet Council meets to advise his Majesty in person. In the former case of 
meeting, it will not surely be j)retendcd that any responsibility can attach to the 
proceedings of this Council, or that any individual Minister can incur censure 
for consulting those, the aid of whose counsels may be useful and necessary. 
And to wliom should resjionsibility attach in the latter description of meetings ? 
To the agent, to be sure, who executes the plan resolved on. This 1 main- 
tain to be well founded. For if tliis committee of the I’rivy Council should 
order any project which did not meet my approbation, and against which I 
should cou.sequenlly protest, still if the plan were exceptionable, rny protest 
would not acquit me of the responsibility that would arise from the execution 
of it. This I take to be the general rule with regard to Ministerial ^-esponsi-^ 
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bility ; and everything that has occurred different from this rule, I consider 
in the light of an exception. In all the observations on the other side with 
regard to this subjeict, gentlemen appear altogether to overlook the .Privy 
Council. T|icy sfeem, indeed, to forget the existence of that body ; for in 
talking of objects of ambition they confine themselves to the Cabinet Council. 
But pray is not a seat in the Privy Council an object of ambition also, and is 
not the circumstance of being struck off from that body a cause of disgrace ? 
There may, to be sure, have been instances where such striking off ^produced 
no disgrace or mortification to the party concerned, but was felt rather 
as a source of pride. But yet, to say generally, that a seat in thf Privy 
Council is not an object of ambition, and a removal from it the cause of mor- 
tification and disgrace, would be wholly absurd. Perhaps the desire of 
obtaining the seat is balanced by the fear of losing it, and this fear affords a 
guarantee for a Privy Councillor's performance of his duty. These councillors 
are known to the law, and it is known that if any one of tliem should advisee 
his Majesty, he is responsible for such advice, whether he belongs to what is 
called the Cabinet Council or not. 

“ Having said thus much on the subject of responsibility, I shall now go 
into the other points connected with this question. With regard to theore- 
tical principles, the name of Montesquieu has been adduced. For this 
writer, as a general political philosopher, 1 entertain the highest risptet ; 
but the application of his opinions to, or his clear comprehension of, the 
constitution of England, I am not disposed to admit. What Montesquieu 
chiefly insists upon, that has any relation to the point at issue, is this, that 
the legislative should be totally separate from the judicial /unctions. But 
will any man attempt to apply this rule to the constitution of England ? 
Will you separate the executive government altogether from the legislative ? 

I hardly think that any proposition of that sort is ever likely to be submitted 
to this House ; and sure I am, that none such would, or ought to he 
adopted. But Montesquieu .says, that the judicial ought to be separate 
the legislative function. Do gentlemen mei?n to press the application of that 
doctrine to this country ? No, they cannot, for the case of the Lord Chan- 
cellor immediately presents itself. Over this case, however, it has been 
attempted to pass, by the aid of a fine distinction. In order to favour the 
adoption of Montesquieu, and apply it to this question, it is maintained, that 
there is a material difference between a civil and a criminal judge. The 
gentlemen who support the motion, not content with the theory of Montes- 
quieu, Avhich is not at all applicable to the constitution of this country, have 
had recourse to the authority of Blackstone, but being unable to find any 
theory exactly to answer their purpose, they have, I observe, endeavoured to 
pare down different theories; still, however, they have failed. But with 
regard to Blackstone, I beg in the first instance to demur to his authority as 
a great constitutional writer. That the municipal law is laid down by him 
with uncommon perspicuity, and that he dilates upon it with great eloquence, 

*1 am ready to admit. His purity of style I particularly admire. He is 
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distinguished as much for simplicity and strength tis / any writer in, the 
English language. He ij perfectly free from all gallicisms and Hdiculous 
affectations, for which so many of our modern authors and orators are so 
remarkable. Upon this ground, therefore, I esteem Judge Blackatone : but, 
as a constitutional writer, he is by no means an abject <»U%iy esteem; and 
for this, among other reasons, that he asserts the latter years of the reign of 
Charles the Second (I mean those which followed the enactment of tlie 
Habeas Ivorpus Act), to have been the most constitutional period to be 
found in our history, not .excepting an}' period that followed.’^* Now, it 
would-be inconsistent with all the principles whiclj I have ever h^d, to 
regard such a writer as a constitutional authority, much less to look up to 
him as an oracle. However, the words quoted from this author by the 
gentlemen on the other: side arc, I am prepared to say, quite misunderstood. 
When Blaekstone says, that ‘ nothing is more to be avoided than uniting 
^ the province of a judge and a miiii.ster of state,' j* he uses the word 
minialer in the English sense, and not in the German, Italian, or French 
sense. Ho means, of course, that a judge sliall not administer the 
affairs of Goveniiuent. Ikit that is quite a diflbrcut thing from tlic manner 
in which the gentlemen on the other side would have it understood or 
apjdied. The meaning of Blackstone, however, will appear to be j>al- 
pably .different from tlie construction of tlie honourable gentleman, when 
wc look at the conduct pursued during those very latter years of the reign pf 
(■harks tlie Second, wliicli forms the subject of tliis panegyric. It will be 
recollected, that in tlie course of that period Sir William Temple introduced 
a bill for tb(i ap])ointmc;Tit of a committee of privy councillors, to consist of 
about thirty persons. This bill was sliown to, and approved of by I^ords 
Essex, Hollis, Cavendislj#^»Russcll, and all the best men of the day, and yqt 
by this bill it w’as provided, that the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas 
should be a member of the ])roposcd C'ommittce of Council. Put it is clear 
tliat Plack.stone’s meaning applied not to anything like that wliich the gen- 
tlemen on tlie other side would infer. A judge belonging to tbo Privy 
Council, according to the sense wliich these gcuitlcmen attacli to the word.s 
of Blackstone, would incur blame ; and yet th(‘y disavow any intention of 
blaming a judge upon that ground. 

“• So far as to the ]»rinclple of the appointment complained of. 1 shall 
now advert to the practice. 1 am told that there is only one instance stated 
on my side ; namely, that of Lord Hardwicke ; and the gentlemen are so 
good as to give me the case of Lord Eldon in' addition. Bui it has been 
stated, that these noble lords held for a very short time only the offices of 
Lord Chief Justice and members of the ('ommittee of Council. But the 
shortness of the time was of little account- If the noble lords thought the 
retention of such offices contrary to constitutional principle, they would not 
surely sanction by their own acts the violation of such a principle. The)re 

* See Blackstone’s Com. vol. iv. p. 439. f Ibid. vol. i. p. 209, 
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is, however, another case, that of Lord Mansfield : that noble lord connected 
in his own person, from 1757 to 1763, the two situations, the junction of 
which is now so much complained of. I do not mean to discuss the 
character of Lord Mansfield, who, like many great men, had good and bad 
qualities, but certainly the odium attached to it, did not proceed Yrom his 
merely combining a seat in the Cabinet with the Chief Justiceship of the 
King’s Bench. This combination, however, is said to have been much con- 
demned by Ijord Shelburne, and to prove this, a speech of that nf.ble lord 
lias been quoted. I have looked at the quotation, and the words as reported 
are a^isoliitc nonsense, and therefore, I am persuaded, never were uttqred by 
Lord Shelburne. They import that no political man should have anything 
to do with advising that which it belongs to his department to execute. 
AVliy, if this were a fair ground of censure, it would apply to myself and my 
colleagues beside me, ^Yho are every day advising what we are ourselves to 
execute. To ascribe such an observation to Lord Shelburne is quite ridiculous,^ 
It must have been a misprint or some misconception, to which Lord Shelburne, 
who, like myself, spoke very rapidly, was extremely liable. But, to return to 
I^ord Mansfield ; it really astonished me to hear it remarked upon, as a new 
and surprising article of intelligence, that that noble lord was so many years 
in the Cabinet, and that some gentlemen heard it this night for the first time. 
What, that Lord Mansfield could have been so many years in the fiabjnet' 
\\ith such different Administrations, with Lord Chatham, the Duke of New- 
castle, and Mr. Grenville, and all the time have k(q>t snug in the corner and 
be unknown. Preposterous supposition ! These distinguished men not only 
knew that liOrd Mansfield was in the Cabinet, but they approved it. If they 
did not, it was not to he imagined that they would have allowed it. The 
gentlemen on the other side will hardly think that^f’:^' I conceived tine thing of 
which they complain to he a violation of constitulitnial principle, I would be 
a party to it. Let them, then, give the same hiir play to liOrd Chatham, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and Mr. Grenville. , 

“ As to the injury likely to result to the constitution, from the introductiih 
of a Chief Justice into the Cabinet, I think tlic bill of the present reign, which 
established the independence of the judges, is a sufficient answer to that 
appreheTision.'*^ But I now come to the specific objections made to a Chief 
Justice of the Court of King’s Bench silling in the Cabinet. Now, the first 
relates to libels ; but in reply to this, I shall only say, that I never heard of 
such a thing as the propriety of prosecuting for a libel being agitated in a 
Cabinet Council ; I never witnessed anything of the kind, and I do not find 

♦ By the Act of Settlement, 12 and 13 Wm. III. c. 2, it is enacted that the judges 
shall hold their commissions, not as theretofore, during the royal pleasure, but during 
their good hehavioiir. ITieir commissions, however, became vacant on a demise of the 
Ch’own, until they were continued for six months longer by 1 Ann. stat. I, c. 8 ; and 
by 1 (leo. Ill, c. 23, they are to continue in full force during their good behaviour, 
notwithstanding any demise of the Crown ; jirovided always, that it may be lawdul for 
^the Crown to remove any judge on the address of both Houses of Parliament. 
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from any of those who were in the Cabinet during the period when many 
prosecutions took place, that the subject of such prosecutions was ever dis- 
cussed there. Sure I am, that no such discussion ought to take jdace tliere. 
The consideration of questions of that nature properly belongs to the office 
of the Secretary for the Home Department, with whom it rests to give orders 
to the Attorney-General to prosecute. But, the case of treason has been 
alluded to. Upon questions of this kind. Lord Ellenborough is as liable to 
be sumnLned to attend the Cabinet as Privy Councillor, as he is in his present 
situation. But I contend, that he is not so likely to be seriously prepossessed by 
such i^jevious examinations as the magistrates are, who commit prisoners, or 
as the judges of the King's Bench are, when they grant an information upon 
the affidavit of one of the parties, without sending the charge to the grand 
juries. I have, however, no hesitation in saying, that when a subject of high 
treason comes on for discussion in the Cabinet, which may be afterwards 
^brought to trial in the Court of King’s Bench, the absence of the noble lord 
who is the subject of this debate from any such discussion would be most becom- 
ing. I should certainly feel it right to absent myself upon such an occasion, if 
in the circumstances of the noble lord. But how many arc the subjects con- 
nected with war and peace, with our commerce and finances, upon which a 
lt)rd chief justice may be consulted without exciting the slightest jealousy or 
objjctiAn ! On these points, however, it is said, you must not consult him, 
because if you do, you make him a politician. And pray do gentlemen forget, 
that by the very oath of a Privy Councillor, the Chief Justice binds himself to 
give such advice ? If, how’cver, you interdict him, as the advocates of the 
motion propose,^ what do you mean to do with him ? We have heard of the 
dinner placed before Sancho Panza : if he wished for fish, that was objected 
to ; and If he wished fol^meat, an objection was started also ; so, between 
the objections, poor Sancho had no dinner at all. Just in a wsirnilar manner 
do the friends of the motion j)ropose to deal with Lord Ellenborough. The 
noble lord is made a Privy Councillor, but yet he is not to be consulted upon 
points of law, lest his mind as a judge should be prepossessed ; uor is he 
to be consulted on points of state, lest he should be luado a politician. 
Thus it was proposed to destroy his functions as a Privy Councillor 
altogether.” 

Mr. Fox returned to the subject of the incompatibility of the judicial and 
legislative functions, and asserted “ that such incompatibility \vas never known 
to have been rigidly insisted on, but in two instances ; the first of which took 
place under the second government, after the commencement of the Revolution 
in France ; and the second instance Avas with regard to Turkey, and upon 
this he had read no law but in the Arabian Nights, and other such works ; 
according to which it appeared that the bashaw and the cadi must always be 
separate. Adverting to the statutes Avhich applied to this question, ho quoted 
.the acts of regency adopted on the proposition of Lord Chief Justice Ilolt, in 
the reign of Queen Anne, and to the acts passed in the reign of George the 
Second, and in the early part of his present Majesty’s reign. By the acts passed^ 

3 ^ 
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in the reign of Queen Aniie,'^' the Lord Chief Justice for the time being was 
appointed one of the Lord Justices, in whom the ‘executive government was 
to be vested, till the successor to the Crown, if at the Queen’s death, such 
successor were out of the realm, should arrive in the kingdom ; and by the 
acts passed in the reign of George the Second and in the beginning of the 
reign of his present Majesty ,j councils to assist the Regent were appointed ; 
and in each case it was expressly provided that the I^ord Chief Justice for 
the time being of the King’s Bench should be one of those coimcils.(j; Now, 
it must be evident that in such situations the Chief Justice would have to 
perform the same functions as liOrd Ellenborough would be now callefc!. on to 
execute. It appeared, in fact, that the present Cabinet was formed merely 
on the model laid down in those celebrated acts ; the last of which was 
supported by the vote of Blackstone, who on this night was quoted as adverse 
to its principle.” After recapitulating and ably enforcing his several arguments, 
Mr. Fox insisted “ that the proposition before the House was supported^ 
neither by precedent, law, argument, or expediency. He took notice of tlie 
observation, that the motion was not brought forward as an opi)osition 
question. He assured the honourable mover and his stq)portcrs, that he was 
not at all inclined to provoke opposition to his measures. On the contrary, 
he should be glad of the support of any set of gentlcm(?n ; but if he was to 
have an opposition, he particularly wished that they might always ^"chf osc/ 
such questions as that now before the House.” 

The question that the other orders of the day be now read being then put, 
the House divided : Yeas, 222 ; Noes, 64. 

* 4 Ann, c, 4, and G Ann, c. 7. t 24 (ioo. HI. <*. 21, and d Goo. HI, c, 27, 

X By 7 AVin. lY. & 1 Viot. c. 72, in tlio event of tlu .iiext suoetissor to ♦he throiu^ 
being out of the I’calni on a demise of the Crown, tlie Ijord Chief Justice for the time 
being of the Court of Queen’s Bench was appointed one of tlie Cords Justice's of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irtdand, h>r carrying on the Government 
until the arrival of such successor in the kingdom. ^ 
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‘ To do away the effects of certain calumnies and misrepresentations, of which 
Mr. hox liad been the object, in consequence of the motions made by him in the 
House of Commons on the 13lh, 14th, and 15th of December, 1792, he published, 
in January, 1793, his celebrated letter to his constituents, of which the following is 
a copy 

»A Lktteu fkom the Kfght IIoNonitAnLE Cmaiiles James Fox, 

“ To the rcorthij and independent Tllectors of the Ciitj and Liherty of Westminster. 

“ 'Vo vote in small minorities is a misfortune to whicii I liave been so much accus- 
tomed, that I cannot be expected to feel it very acutely. 

To be the object of calumny and misrepresentati(>a gives me uneasiness, it is 
true, but nn uneasiness ro^wholiy unmixed with |)ride and satisfaction, since the 
experience of all ages and countries teaches us that calumny and misre|)resentation 
are frequently the most unequivocal testimonies of the zeal, and possibly the effect, 
with which he against whom tliey are directed has served the jiublic. 

But 1 am informed that I now labour under a misfortune of a far (liffcrent 
nature from these, and which can excite no other .senscations than those of concern 
and humiliation. I am told that you in general disapju'ove iny late conduct: and 
that, even among those whose pvartiality to me was most conspicuous, there arc 
many who, when 1 am attacked upon the present occasion, profess themselves neither 
able nor willing to defend me. 

That your unfavourable opinion of me (if in fact you cntortaiii any such) is 
owing to misrepresentation, I can have no doubt. To do aw^ay the effects of this 
misrepresentation is the object of this letter, and 1 know of no mode by which I can 
accomplish this object at once so fairly, and (as I hope) so effectually, as by stating 
to you the dilforont motions which 1 made in the .House of Commons in the first 
days of this session, together with the motives and arguments which induced me to 
make them. On the first day I moved the .House to substitute, in place of the 
Address, the following Amendment : — 

“ ‘ To express to his Majesty our most zealous attacluncnt to the excelltmt con- 
stitution of this free country, our sense of the invaluaVjle blessings which are derived 
from it, and our unshaken determination to maintain and preserve it. To assure^. 
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his Majesty, that uniting with all his Majesty’s faithful subjects in those sentiments 
of loyalty to the Throne, and attachment to the constitution, we feel, in common 
with them, the deepest anxiety and concern, when we sec those measures adopted 
by the Executive Government, which the law authorizes only in cases of insurrection 
within this realm. 

“ ‘ That his Majesty’s faithful Commons, assembling in a manner new and 
alarming to the country, think it their first duty, and will make it their first 
business, to inform themselves of the causes of this measure, being equaj^.y zealous 
to enforce a due obedience to the laws on the one hand, and a faithful execution of 
them on the other.’ 

“ My motive for this measure w'as, that I thought it highly important, *f)oth In 
a constitutional and a prudential view, that the House should be •thoroughly 
informed of the ground of calling out the militia, and of its own meeting, before it 
proceeded upon other business. 

** The law enables the King, in certain cases, by the advice of his Privy Council, 
having previously declared the cause, to call forth the militia — and positively, 
enjoins, that, whenever such a measure is taken, Parliament shall be sumpioned 
immediately. 

“ This law, which provided that we should meet, seemed to me to point out to us 
our duty when mot, and to require of us, if not by its letter, yet by a fair inter- 
pretation of its spirit, to make it our first business to examine into the causes tliat 
had been stated in the proclamation as the motives for exercising an extraordinary , 
power lodged in the Crown for extraordinary occasions; to ascertain whetfier ttiey 
were true in fact, and wliether, if true, they were of sucli a nature as to w’arrant the 
proceeding that had been grounded on them. 

“ Such a mode of conduct, if right upon general principles, appeared to me 
])eculiarly called for by the circumstances under which wt were assembled ; and by 
the ambiguity with which the causes of resorting for the first time to this preroga- 
tive w^erc stated and defended. ^ 

** The insurrection (it was said) at Yarmouth, Shields, and other places, gave 
Ministers a legal right to act: and the general slate of the country, independently 
of these insurrections, made it expedient for thc^m to avail themselves of this right. ^ 
In other words, insurrection was the pretext, the general stale of the country tf.e 
cause of the measure. Yet insurrection was tho motive stated in the proclamation ; 
and the Act of Parliament enjoins the disclosure, not of the pretext, but of the 
cause : so that it appeared to be doubtful whether even the letter of the law had 
been obeyed ; but if it had, to this mode of professing one motive and acting upon 
another, however agreeable to the habits of some men, I thought it my duty to 
dissuade the House of Commons from giving any sanction or countenance whatever. 

“ In a prudential view, surely information ought to precede judgment ; and we 
were bound to know what really w'as the state of the country before we delivered 
our opinion of it in the Address. Whenever the House is called upon to declare an 
opinion of this nature, the weight which ought to belong to such a declaration, 
makes it highly important that it should be founded on the most authentic informa- 
tion, and that it should be clear and distinct. Did the House mean to approve the 
measure taken by Administra<:ion, upon the ground of the public pretence of 
insurrections ? If so, they were bound to have before them the facts relative to 
those insurrections, to the production of wdiich no objection could be stated. Did 
, they mean by their Address to declare that the general situation of the country was 
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in itself a justification of what had been done? Upon this supposition, it appeared 
to me equally necessary for them so to inform themselves, as to enable them to 
state with precision to the public the circumstances in this situation to which they 
particularly adverted. If they saw reason to fear impending tumults and insur- 
rections, bf which the danger was imminent and pressing, the measures of his 
Majesty's Ministers might be well enough adapted to such an exigency ; hut surely 
the evidence of such a danger was capable of being submitted either to the House 
or to a secret committee ; and of its existence, without such evidence, no man could 
think it oecoraing for such a body as the House of Commons to declare their belief. 

** If, therefore, the Address was to he founded upon either of the suppositions 
above «tetated, a previous inquiry was absolutely necessary. But there were some 
whose apprehensions were directed not so much to any insurrections, either actually 
existing or immediately impending, as to the progress of what are called French 
opinions, propagated (as is supposed) with industry, and encouraged by success; 
and to the mischiefs which might in future time arise from the spirit of disobedience 
and disorder, which these doctrines are calculated to inspire. This danger, they 
said, was too notorious to require proof ; its reality could better be ascertained by 
the separate observations of individual members, than by any proceeding which the 
House could institute in its collective capacity ; and upon this ground, therefore, the 
Address might be safely voted without any previous inquiry. 

To have laid any ground for approving without examination, was a great point 
gained for those who wished to applaud the conduct of Administration ; but in this 
instaniJe I fear the foundation lias been laid without due regard to the nature of the 
superstructure w’hich it is intended to support ; for, if the danger consist in false but 
seducing theories, and our apprehensions be concerning what such theories may in 
process of time produce, to such an evil it is diflicult to conceive how any of the 
measures which have been pursued arc in any degree applicable. Opinions must 
have taken the sliape of overt acts, before tliey can be resisted by the fortifications 
in the T<jwer ; and the su.j^en embodying of the militia, and the drawing of the 
regular troops to the capital, seem to me measures calculated to meet an immediate, 
not a distant mischief. 

“ Impressed with these notions, I could no more vole upon this last vague reason, 
#han upon tliose of a more definite nature ; since, if in one case the premises wanted 
proof, in the other, where proof \\as said to be superfluous, the conclusion was not 
just. If the majority of the House thought differently from me, and if this last 
ground of general apprehension of future evils (the only one of all that were stated, 
upon which it could with any colour of reason be pretended that evidence was not 
both practicable and necessary), appeared to them to justify the measures of 
Government ; then I say they ought to have declared explicitly the true meaning of 
their vote, and either to have disclaimed distinctly any belief in those impending 
tumults and insurrections, which had filled the minds of so many thousands of our 
fellow subjects with the most anxious apprehensions; or to have commenced an 
inquiry concerning them, the result of which w^ould have enabled the House to lay 
before the public a true and authentic state of the nation, to put us upon our guard 
against real perils, and to dissipate chimerical alarms. 

“ I am aware that there were some persons W"k9 thought that to be upon our 
guard was so much our first interest, in the present posture of affairs, that^even to 
conceal the truth was less mischievous than to diminish the public terror. They 
dreaded inquiry, lest it should produce light ; they felt so strongly the advantage of 
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obscurity in inspiring terror, that they overlooked its other property of causing real 
peril. They were so alive to the dangers belonging to/alse security, that they were 
insensible to those arising from groundless alarms. In this frame of mind they 
might for a moment forget that integrity and sincerity ought ever to be the charac- 
teristic virtues of a British House of Commons ; and wdule they were compelled to 
admit that the House could not, without inquiry, profess its belief of dangers, which 
{if true) might be substantiated by evidence, they might nevertheless be unwilling 
that the salutary alarm (for such they deemed it) arising from these supposed 
dangers in the minds of the people, should be wholly quieted. What the/* did not 
themselves credit, they might wish to be believed by others- Dangers, which they 
considered as distant, they were not displeased that the public should suppoar near, 
in order to excite more vigorous exertions. 

“ To these systems of crooked policy and pious fraud I have alwa^'s entertained 
a kind of instinctive and invincible repugnance; and, if 1 had nothing else to 
advance in defence of my conduct but this feeling, of which 1 cannot divest myself, 

1 shall be far from fearing your displeasure. But are there, in truth, no evils in 
a false alarm, besides the disgrace attending those who are concerned in pro- ^ 
pagaling it ? Is it nothing to destroy peace, harmony, and confidence, among 
all ranks of citizens? Is it nothing to give a general credit and countenance to 
suspicions \vhich every man may point as his worst passions incline him ? In 
such a state, all political animosities are inflamed. We confound the nustaken 
speculatist with the desperate incendiary. We extend the prejudices which we 
have conceived against individuals to the political jtarty, or even to the revig^•^us 
sect of w’hicli they arc members. In this s})irlt a judge declared from the bench 
in the last century, that poisoning was a popish trick : and I should not bo 
surprised if some bishops were now to preach from tJie pulpit that sedition is 
a Ih’esbyterian or a Unitarian vice. Those who diller fj'am us in their ideas of 
the constitution, in this j)aroxysm of alarm, we consider as confedclated to destroy 
it. Forbearance and toleration have no place in our minds ; for who can tolerate 
opinions wdiich, according to what the deluders teach, and rage and fear incline 
the deluded to believe, attack our lives, our properties, and our religion? 

“'i'liis situation I thought it rny duty, if possible, to avert, l)y promoting an 
inquiry. By this measure the guilty, if sucli there are, would have been deteclet^ 
and the innocent liberated from suspicion. 

“My firoposal was rt^'ected by a great majority. I defer w'ith all due respect 
to their opijiioii, but retain my ow'ii. 

My next motion was the insertion of the following words into the Address : — 

‘ 'frusting that your Majesty will employ every means of negotiation consistent 
with the lionour aiid safety of this country to avert the calamities of w^ar.’ 

“My motive in this instance is too obvious to require explanation ; and I think 
it the less necessary to dwell much on this subject, because, with respect to the 
desirableness of peace at all times, and more particularly in the present, I have 
reason to believe that your sentiments do not differ from mine. If we looked to 
the country where the cause of war was said principally to originate, the situation 
of the United Piovinces appeared to me to furnish abundance of prudential 
arguments in favour of peace. If, we looked to Ireland, I saw nothing there that 
would not discourage a wise statesman from putting the connexion between the 
two kingdoms to any unnecessary hazard. At home, if it be true that there are 
seeds of discontent, war is the hot-bed in which these seeds will soonest vegetate ; 
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and of all wars, in this point of view, that war is most to be dreaded, in the 
cause of which kings may supposed tp be more concerned than their subjects, 

** I wished, therefore, most earnestly for peace ; and experience had taught me, 
that (he voice even of a minority in the House of Commons might not be wholly 
without tSifiect, in deterring the Xing's Ministers from the irrational projects of 
war. hjven upon this occasion, if I had been more supported, I am persuaded 
our chance of preserving the blessings of peace would be better than it appears 
to be at present. 

T come now to my third motion, * That an humble address be presented to 
his Majesty, that his Majesty will be graciously pleased to give directions that a 
rainistiir may be sent to Paris to treat with those persons who exercise provisionally 
the functions of J^xecuiive Government in France, touching such points as may 
be ill discussion between his Majesty and his allies, and the French nation;’ ivhich, 
if I am rightly informed, is that which has been most generally disapproved. It 
ivas made upon mature consideration, after much deliberation with myself, and 
much consultation with others ; and notwitlistanding the various misrepresentations 
of my motives in making it, and the misconceptions of its tendency, which have 
prepossessed many against it, I cannot repent of an act, whicli, if I had omitted, 
I should tliink myself deficient in the duty which I owe to you and to my country 
at large. 

The motives which urged me to make it were the same desire of peace which 
actuated me in the former motion, if it could be preserved ou honourable and 
saP. te.iifus ; and if this wine impossible, an anxious wish that the grounds of war 
might be just, clear, and intelligible. 

** If we or our ally have suffered injury or insult, or if the independence of 
Furope be menaced by inordinate and successful ambition, 1 know no means of 
pres(?rving peace but by obtaining reparation for llie injury, satisfaction for the 
insult, or security against the design, which we apprehend; and 1 know no meians 
of obtaimng any of the^^bjects, but by addressing ourselves to the power of 
wliom wx* complain. 

“ If the exclusive navigation of tke Scheldt, or any other right belonging to 
the Stales- General, has been invaded, the French Executive Council are the 
i’lvaders, and of them we mUvSt ask redress. If the rights of neutral nations 
have been attacked by the decre^ of the U)th of November, the National (kin- 
vention of Franco have attacked tbeni: and from that Convention, through the 
organ by which they speak to foreign courts and iwations, their Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, we must demand exjdanation, disavowal, or such other satisfaction 
as the case may require. If the manner in wdiieh the same Convention have 
received and answered some of our courUrymen, wlio have addressed them, bo 
thought wortliy notice, precisely of the same persons, and in the same manner, 
must we demand satisfaction upon that head also. If the security of Europe, 
by any conquests made or apprehended, be endangered to such a degree as to 
warrant us, on the principles as well of justice as of policy, to enforce by arms 
a restitution of conquests already made, or a renunciation of such as may havo 
been projected from the executive power of I-'rance, in this instance again must 
vve ask such restitution or such renunciation, llow^ all, or any ot these objects 
could be attained but by negotiation, carried on iby authoris^ed ministers, I could 
not conceive. I knew, indeed, that there were some persons whose notions of 
dignity were far different from mine, and who, in tlial point of view, would have 
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preferred a clandestine to an avowed negotiation; but I confess I thought this 
mode of proceeding neither honourable nor safe ; avd with regard to some of 
our complaints, wholly impracticable. Not honourable, because to seek private 
and circuitous channels of communication seems to suit the conduct rather of 
such €18 sue for a favour than of a great nation which demands satisfactibn. Not 
safe, because neither a declaration from an unauthorized agent, nor a mere 
gratuitous repeal of the decrees complained of, (and what more could such a 
negotiation aim at?) would afford us any security against the revival of the 
claims which we oppose; and lastly, impracticable with respect to that part of 
the question which regards the security of Europe, because such security could 
not be provided for by the repeal of a decree or anything that might 4 ie the 
result of a private negotiation, but could only be obtained by a formal treaty, 
to which the existing French Government must of necessity be a party ; and I 
know of no means by which it can become a party to such a treaty, or to any 
treaty at all, but by a minister publicly authorized and publicly received. Upon 
these grounds, and with these views, as a sincere friend to peace, I thought it ^ 
my duty to suggest, what appeared to me, on every supposition, the most eligible, 
and, if certain points were to be insisted upon, the only means of preserving that 
invaluable blessing. 

<‘But I had still a further motive; and if peace could not be prcvserved, I 
considered the measure which I recommended as highly useful in another point 
of view. To declare war, is, by the constitution, the prerogative of the King ; 
but to grant or withhold the means of carrying it on, is (by the same constilUtiftn) 
the privilege of the people, through tlieir representatives; and upon the people 
at large, by a law paramount to all constitutions the law of nature and necessity, 
must fall the burdens and sufferings, which are the too sure attendants upon 
that calamity. It seems, therefore, reasonable that they who are to pay and 
to suffer should be distinctly informed of the object for which war is made, 
and I conceived nothing would tend to this information so much as ai\ avowed 
negotiation ; because from the result of such a negotiation, and by no other 
means, could we, with any degree of certainty, learn how far the French were 
willing to satisfy us in all or any of the points which have been publicly held 
forth as the grounds of complaint against them. If in none of these any satisfacton 
explanation were given, we should all admit, provided our original grounds of 
complaint were just, that the war would be so too : — if in some, we should know 
the specific subjects upon which satisfaction was refused, and have an opportunity 
of judging whether or not they were a rational ground of dispute : — if in all, and 
a rupture were nevertheless to take place, we should know that the public pretences 
were not the real causes of the war. 

“ In the last case which I have put, f should hope there is too much spirit in 
the people of Great Britain to submit to take a part in a proceeding founded on 
deceit ; and in either of the others, whether our cause were weak or strong, we 
should at all events escape that last of infamies, the suspicion of being a party to the 
Duke of Brunswick’s manifestoes.* But this is not all. Having ascertained the 


* “ I have beard that the manifo8toc» arc not to be considcretl as the acts of the illustrious prince whose 
name I have mentioned, and that the threats contained in them were never meant to be carried into 
execution.. I hear with great satisfaction whatever tends to palliate the manifestoes themsi’lves, and 
with still more anything that tends to diwonnect them from the name which is affixed to them, hccanse 
the great abilities of the ptu'son in (piestion, his extraordinary gallantry, and above all, his mild and 
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precise cause of war, we should learn the true road to peace ; and if the cause so 
ascertained appear adequate^ then we should look for peace through war, by vigorous 
exertions and liberal supplies : if inadequate, the constitution would furnish us 
abundance of means, as well through our representatives as by our undoubted right 
to petition King and Parliament, of impressing his Majesty’s Ministers with senti- 
ments similar to our own, and of engaging them to compromise, or, if necessary, to 
relinqfiish an object, in which we did not feel interest sufficient to compensate to us 
for the /calamities and hazard of a war. 

“ To these reasonings it appeared to me that they only could object with con- 
sistency who would go to war with France on account of her internal concerns; and 
who #ould consider the re-establishment of the old, or at least some other form of 
government, as the fair object of the contest. Such persons might reasonably 
enough argue, that with those whom they are determined to destroy it is useless 
to treat. 

“ To arguments of this nature, however, I paid little attention ; because the 
eccentric opinion upon which they arc founded was expressly disavowed both in the 
King’s speech and in the addresses of the two Houses of Parliament : and it was an 
additional motive with me for making my motion, that, if fairly debated, it might 
be the occasion of bringing into free discussion that opinion, and of separating more 
distinctly those who maintained and acted upon it from others, who from different 
motives (whatever they might be) w^ere disinclined to my proposal. 

But if tlie objections of the violent party appeared to me extravagant, those of 
the more moderate seemed wholly unintelligible. Would they make and continue 
war till they can force France to a counter-revolution ? No ; this they disclaim - 
What then is to be the termination of the w’ar to wdiich they would excite us ? I 
answer confidently, that it can be no other than a negotiation, upon the same 
principles and with the same men as that which I recommend. I say the same 
principles, because after war peace cannot be obtained but by a treaty, and a treaty 
necessarily implies tbe. Jcgi^^icndency of the contracting parties. I say the same 
men, because, though they maj^be changed before the happy hour of reconciliation 
arrive, yet that change, upon the principles above stated, would be merely 
accidental, and in no wise a necessary preliminary to peace : for 1 cannot suppose 
that they who disclaim making war for a change would yet think it right to 
continue it till a change ; or, in* other words, that the blood and treasure of this 
country sliould be expended in a hope that — not our efforts — but time and chance 
may produce a new government in France, with w'hich it w’ould be more agreeable 
to our Ministers to negotiate than with the prewsent. And it is further to be 
observed, that the necessity of such a negotiation will not in any degree depend 
upon the success of our arms, since the reciprocal recognition of the independency 
of contracting jiartics is equally necessary to those who exact and to those who 
offer sacrifices for the purpose of peace. I forbear to put the case of ill success, 
because to contemplate the situation to which we, and especially our ally, might in 
such an event be placed, is a task too painful to be undertaken but in a case of the 
last necessity. Let us suppose, therefore, the .skill and gallantry of our sailors aM 
soldiers to be crowned with a series of uninterrupted victories, and those victories 
to lead us to the legitimate object of a just war; a safe and honourable peace. The 

paternal poveniment of hit< Hubjeets, have long- since impressed tnc with the highest, respect fof his 
character ; and upon this .account it gave me niticb concen) when 1 hoard that he was engaged in an 
enterprise, where, according to my ideas, trut^ glory could iu»t he acipiir^'d.” 
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ternisS of such a peace (I am supposing that Great Britain is to dictate them) may 
consist in satisfaction, restitution, or even by way of iitdemnity to us or to others, 
in cession of territory on the part of France. Now that such satisfaction may be 
honourable, it must be made by an avowed minister; that such restitution or 
cession may be safe or honourable, they must be made by an independent power, 
competent to make them. And thus our very successes and victories will 
necessarily lead ns to that measure of negotiation and recognition which, from the 
distorted shape in which passion and prejudice represent objects to the mind of 
man, has, by some, been considered as an act of humiliation and abasement. 

I have reason to believe there are some who think my motion unexceptionable 
enough in itself, but ill-timed. The time was not in my choice. 1 iilid no 
opportunity of making it sooner ; and, with a view to its operation respecting 
j)eace, 1 could not delay it. To me, who think that public intercourse with France, 
except during actual war, ought always to subsist, the first occasion that presented 
itself after the interruption of that intercourse seemed of course the proper moment 
for pressing its renewal. But let us examine the objections upon this head of time 
in detail. They appeared to me to be principally four: — 

“ First, 'J'hat by sending a minister to Paris at that period we should give some 
countenance to a proceeding,* most unanimously and most justly reprobated in 
every country of Europe. 

To this objection I need not, I think, give any other answer than that it rests 
upon an opinion, that by sending a minister W’e pay some compliment, implying 
approbation, to the prince or state to whom w^e send him ; an opinion whiAi, flur 
the honour of this country, 1 must hope to be wholly erroneous. We had a 
minister at Versailles when Corsica W'as bouglit and enslaved. We had ministers 
at the German courts at the time of the infamous partition of Poland. We have 
generally a resident consul w'ho acts as a minister to the piratical republic of 
Algiers ; and w^c have more* than once sent embassies to Emperors of Morocco, 
reeking from the blood llirough which, by tlie murdei!;^/:f their nearest re lations, 
they had waded to their thrones. In none of th --le instances "svas any sanction 
given by Great Britain to the transactions by which power had been acquired, or to 
the manner in which it had been exercised. 

‘‘ Secondly, That a recognition might more properly lake jdacc at tlie end, and 
as the result of a private communication, and (ii? tlie plirase used upon a former 
occasion) as the ])rice of peace, than gratuitously at the outset of a negotiation. 

“ 1 cannot help suspecting that they who urge this objection have confounded 
the present case with the question formerly so much agitated of American inde- 
jiendcncc. In this view they aiipear to me wholly dissimilar — 1 pray to God, 
that in all other respects they may prove equally so. To recognise the Thirteen 
States was, in effect, to withdraw' a claim of our own, and it might fairly enough be 
argued that w'e were entitled to some price or compensation for such a sacrifice. 
Even upon that occasion I was of opinion that a gratuitous and preliminary 
acknowledgment of their independence was most consonant to the principles of 
magnanimity and policy ; but in this instance w'e have no sacrifice to make, for we 

* “Since this wiiswrittf n we liavelenrneil theHadcatastropiioortlie proecedinp-to wliieli 1 alhuletl. Those, 
lu>\ve\ cr, who tcel the force of niy arpnnient| wiU perceive that it is not at all impaired hy this revolting- act 
of cruelty and injiistke. Iiuleo.d, if 1 were inclined to see any connexion between tlie two suhjoets, I 
shonltl ratlier f(*ol additional regret for the rejection of a motion which iiiiglit have afforded one chance 
more of pro rnting an act eoruM’rning which (out of France) I will venture to affirm that there Is not, 
throughout Ikiropc, one dissentient voice.” 
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have no claim ; and the reasons for which the French must wish an avowed and 
official intercourse can be orly such as apply equally to the mutual interest of both 
nations, by affording more effectual means of preventing misunderstandings and 
securing peace. 

** I wbuld further recommend to those who press this objection, to consider 
whether, if recognition be really a sacrifice on our part, the Ministry have not 
already made that sacrifice by continuing to act upon the commercial treaty as a 
treaty still in force. Every contract must be at an end when the contracting 
parties ^mve no longer any existence, either in their own persons or by their 
representatives. After the 10th of August, the political existence of Louis XVI., 
who the contracting party in the treat)^ of commerce, was completely annihi- 
lated, The only question therefore is, whether the Executive (-ouncil of France 
did, or did not, represent the political power so annihilated. If we say they did 
not, the contracting party has no longer any political existence, either in his person 
or by representation, and the treaty becomes null and void. If we say tliey did, 
then tve have actually acknowledged them as representatives (for the time, at least) 
of wjiat was the Executive Government in France. In this character alone do they 
claim to be acknowledged, since their very style describes them as a provisional 
execAitive council, and nothing else. If we 'vvouhl preserve our treaty ^we could not 
do less ; by sending a minister we should not do more.* 

Thirdly, That our ambassador having been recalled, and no British minister 
having resided at Paris, while the conduct of the French was inoffensive with 
rc^peJt to us and our ally, it would be mortifying to send one thither just at the 
time when they began to give us cause of complaint. 

‘‘Mortifying to whom ? Not certainly to the House of Commons, wdio w’cre not 
a party to the recall of Lord Gower, and who, if my advice were folio w('d, w'ould 
lose no time in replacing him. To the Ministers, possibly ;t and if so, it ought 1o 
he a warning to the IIouse,^hat it should not, by acting like the Ministers, lose the 
proper, ^hat is, the first giUmrtunity, and thereby throw extrinsic diflicukies of its 
own creation in the way of a V.%;asurc in itself w’ise and salutary. 

“ Eourthly, I'bat by acting in the manner proposed we might give ground of 
offence to those powers with wdiom, in case of war, it might be prudent to form 
connexion and alliance. 

“ This objection retjuires examination. Is it meant that our treating with France, 
in its present state, will offend the German powers, by sliowing them that onr 
ground of quarrel is different from theirs ? If this he so, and if we adhere to the 
principles which we have publicly stated, I am afraid w'e must either offend or 
deceive, and in such an alternative I trust the o])tion is not difRcult. 

“ If it be said that, though our original grounds of quarrel were different, yet we 
may, in return for the aid they may afford us in obtaining our objects, assist them 
in theirs of a counter-revolution, and enter into an offensive alliance for that 
purpose — I answer, that our having previously treatec^w^ould he no impediment to 

• “If my lirKUinciit is Hatisfanfory, I luivo proved that we have reeo^imi^eri the Executive Council ; and it is 
notorious that, through the medium of Mr. Chauvelin, we have negotiated with them. But, although we 
have bfjth negotiated and recognised, it would h<* diHhonourable, it seems, to negotiate in such a manner as 
to imply recognition. How nice are the points w'hiQh great Inisinesses turn ! how romott^ from 

vulgar apprehension !” ^ 

t “ 1 do not think it veould Jmve been mortifxing evcui to them, because, in consequence of tlAi: <lis(ai scions 
w'liicli had arisen, a measure wliieh had Ik'cu before inditferenl might become <;.\pedient ; but, ai' this 
made no part of my consideration, 1 have not thought it incuinlMiiit u)[K)n me to argue it.” 
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such a measure. But if it were, 1 freely confess that this consideration would have 
no influence with me ; because such an alliance, for sucM a purpose, I conceive to be 
the greatest calamity that can befall the British nation : for let us not attempt to 
deceive ourselves ; whatever possibility, or even probability, there may be of a 
counter-revolution, from internal agitation and discord, the means of producing 
such an event by external force can be no other than the conquest of France. The 
conquest of France ! ll Oh ! calumniated crusaders, how rational and moderate were 
your objects ! OhJ much injured Louis XVL, upon what slight grounds have you 
been accused of restless and immoderate ambition ! Oh ! tame and feeble Ctrvantes, 
with what a timid pencil and faint colours have you painted the portrait of a 
disordered imagination ! ri* 

“ I have now staled to you fully, and I trust fairly, the arguments that persuaded 
me to the course of conduct which I have pursued. In these consists my defence, 
upon which you are to pronounce ; .and I hope I shall not be thought presumptous 
when I say that I expect with confidence a favourable verdict. 

** If the reasonings which I have adduced fail of convincing you, I confess, indeed, 
that I shall be disappointed, because, to my understanding, they appear to have ^ 
more of irrefragable demonstration than can often be hoped for in political 
discussions; but even in this case, if you see in them probability sufficient to-induce 
you to believe that, though not strong enough to convince you, they, and not any 
sinister or oblique motives, did, in fact, actuate me, I have still gained my cause, 
for, in this supposition, though the propriety of my conduct may be doubted, the 
rectitude of my intentions must be admitted. 

** Knowing, therefore, the justice and candour of the tribunal to which I have 
appealed, I wait your decision without fear. Your approbation 1 anxiously desire, 
but your acquittal I confidently expect. 

“ Pitied for my supposed misconduct by some of my friends, openly renounced 
by others, attacked and misrepresented by my enemies, — to you I have recourse for 
refuge and protection ; and, conscious that if I had shrunk from my duty J should 
have merited your censure, 1 feel myself equall>^!^£.^rtain, that by acting in con- 
formity to the motives which 1 have explained to you, I can, in no degree, have 
forfeited the esteem of the city of Westminster, which it has so long been the 
first pride of my life to enjoy, and which it shall be my constant endeavour U ' 
preserve. 

“ C. J . FOX.” 

** South-streetf January 26^A, 1793.” 
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